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PREFACE. 


For such a book as “ EvERY MAN His Own MECHANIC” but few 
words in the form of an apology can be needed. 

In its pages it has been sought to furnish the Amateur Artisan with 
hints and suggestions reg@rding all that he may undertake in Con- 
structive and Decorative Work at home, and to show him clearly and 
in a thoroughly practical manner how each kind of manual labour is 
to be carried out, and with what appliances, tools, and materials it 
isto be done. If any think that simple operations are too fully and 
minutely described, it must be remembered that this book is not put 
forth as a text-book for skilled artisans, but rather as a guide for those 
who are altogether inexperienced in handicraft, or very nearly so, and 
therefore need to know something about the very A B C of the work 
that they propose to take im hand. The information presented in 
its pages is practical and reliable. It has been gathered chiefly from_. 
observation aad actual experience, and the book is therefore offered to 
those who have a liking for Carpentry and Joinery, and the various 
departments of the Building Trade, in the hope that they may find in 
it a vade-mecum, which the writer has often desired to have when 
engaged in the various kinds of handiwork that are described therein 
Much that is said in it cannot be found in any recognised text-books 
because the authors of such works tale for granted that those for 
whom they write know all about the elements of their craft, and that 


it is therefore needless to say anything about them. In this they are 
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» tight enough, but, on the other hand, @ is in this very respect that 
theit books fail to meet the requirenfénts of amateurs. * ° ° 

It is just possible that some may think tgat too much has been said 
about tools and appliances of various kinds to be purcMased, their 
prices, and the persons of wham, and the places where, they may be 
obtained. This, however, has been done purposely, for it is next to 
useless to speak of any article in a work that is intended to be of as 
much service a& possible to its readers,*without mentioning where @ 
may be sai es good angdat a price which is sufficient to insure 
its goodness. If it be thought to have the appearance of advertising, 
the writer can gay without the slightest reservation, that neither he 
nor the publishers have benefited directly or indirectly to the value of 
even so much as a®enny-piece, by the mention of persons, places, and 
things that has been made ; and more than this, the writer is personally 
known to only two of those persons whose names are mentioned. In 
every case attention has been called to their wares for the guidance 
and benefit of the readers only ; and, surely, in these days when things 
are not always what they ought to be, or what their makers profess 
them to be, if cannot be amiss to say—Caveat emptor. 

That “Every Man his Own Mechanic” has reached the eighth 
edition is in itself a sufficient proof @f its popularity and usefulness. 
T&e original work has Been revised afid correc'ed wherever it has 

» beey found necessary to do so, and an Appendix has been suppned, 
with descriptions of materials, tools, machines, and appliances which 
have bgen brought into the market since its first appearance as a 


completeevolifne in 1882. 
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PART L 
Household Carpentry and Joinerp. 


TIMBER, TOOLS, AND SIMPLE PROC’SSES. 
1 


n 


Whatsorber thy band findeth to do, do it with thy might.— Acclestaste. ix. 10. 


CHAPTER I. : 


INTRODUCTORY—KNOWLEDGE OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS USEFUL 
TO ALL MEN. “ 


Requirements of the times—Competition more keen—'T hose most affected— Notice 
able signs of the struggle—Adulteration and other trade frauds—Advance in 
prices : how caused—The artisan his own tax-master—Strikes raise prices—In- 
comes of clergy, etc., inelastic—Self-help possible and desirable—A case in 
point—Broken window : how to mend it—Cost of materials— What the workman 
will do—Professional charges—Labour must be paid for—Building operations : 
why expensive — Artisans’ wages— Cost of job per time—vScale of wages~—- 
Decorator's wages—Prices charged by builders—Every man has time for neces- 
sary work— ]\nawledge and practice, how to obtain them—Knawledge must be 
paid for — Technical education — Workshops attached to schools— Practical 
knowledge, to whom useful—Ch@ice of handicraft trade—Carpentry most desir- 
able-—Wireworking—Bricklaying and masonry—Setting stone or step—Excava- 
ting— Carpentry and joinery—Carpentry, why attractive to amateurs---Amateur's 
working dress—Working mar?: meaning and “pplication of term-—Artiadn, 
artificer, and artist—Social distinctions nothing—The carpenter and his work— 
The a and his work—Derivation of these terms—Carpentry, how divisible. 


1, THE changes that have gradually come over all things during the 
years that have passed since the Great Exhibition of 1851 have sen- 
dered men far more*inclined to regard and consider the 
signs of the times than they were wont to do during’the 
first half of the present nineteenth century, and any one , 

who will do this earnestly and searchingly cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the field of a man’s knowledge must be far wider, his 
education far more general, his self-reliarce far stronger, and his power 
to help himself far greater than was either thought to be necessarv or 
found to be useful some fifty years ago or even less. 


Requirements 
of 


the times. 
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2. Although there are many causes which have helped indirectly to 
© produce this result, the reason for it is mainly to be found in the fact 
Competition that though the world does not grow larger its inhabitants 
more keen. are increasing more rapidly ysar by year, and that, in 
proportion to the increase in number, competition in the fight for life 
becomes more keen, and the struggle to make both ends meet more 
difficult and laborious. 
3- The ranks of society on which the burden of competition has 
fallen most heavily, and which have been most seriously affected by 
Those most the heat of the hand-to-hand battle for existence in which 
affected. the} have found themselves involved, are those which 
combine to form its great middle class, and include the bulk of the 
clergy, officers in the army and navy, professional men of all denomi- 
nations, wholesale merchants, and retail tradesmen who buy and sell to 
get gain, and clerks of every déscription. 
4. The outward noticeable signs of the struggle are shown most 
clearly in the appearance of retail shops:of most kinds in the present 
eGilsaukis day. Some fifty years ago every trade confined itself to 
signs ofthe the sale of its own peculiar wares, and the heterogeneous 
struggle. , . 
contents of the general shop in the village, or that of the 
small tradesman in a country town, who sold drapery, perhaps, on one 
side of his useful premises, and groceries on the other, was often 
a matter of somewhat derisive comment. But now this ts the rule 
and by no means the exception in “ establishments” of far higher pre- 
tensions and greater extent. The grocer trenches on the province of 
the wine-merchant and the publican, and sells wines and spirits ; and 
the licensed victuallers and innkeepers,in just retaliation sell tea to any 
vaio will buy it of them. ‘The draper will set out his window with articles 
that properly belong to the fancy goods warehouse and the toyshop. 
The oilman and provision-dealer sometimes dabbles in carpets,jearth- 
rugs, and ironmongery, and so the confusion in trades becomes more 
confounded from year to year, until at last intending buyers will find 
a difficulty in determining to what shop they hat better go in order to 
get the wares they want. 
5. These are some of the results of competition as shown in retail 
shops. Undue cqmpetition, too. has led to adulteration and other 
aatesuunn frauds in trade, so that the tole y general practice that 
andetner has prevailed of charging excess‘ve prices for really good 
and genuine articles, and selling at moderate prices things 
which are not what they seem or pretend to be, has driven the upper 
strata of the middle classes to find relief in co-operation and co-opera- 
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tive societies, very much to the detriment of the fair-dealing tradesman, 
which Js fo be sincerely regretted, although the fault lies not in the 
co-operators, but to those who have driven them to such protettive 
measures in defence of p@rse and pocket. 

6. Butethere are other ways in which middle-class people, whose 
income is obtained by other ways than that of buying and selling, 
have suffered of late years, as, for ample, the advanced prices of 
many things which have not been met by corresponding advances in 
their incomes. And how have these advances in prices 

Advance in 
qbeen caused? Mainly by the action of the lower classes, abso 
who by repeated strikes to obtain increased wagePhave 
contributed greatly to force up the, prices of food, clothing, and house 
rent, and thereby impoverish the middle classes without gaining any 
solid benefit for themselves. House rent has been increased notably of 
late years by the strikes in all branches of the building trade, for when 
labour and materials rige ia price the cost of building a house must both 
increase pari passu ; andthé builder or owner must*of necessity demand 
and obtain a higher rent in order to get sufficient remuneration, for the 
money he has sunk In bricks and mortar. And as house rent increases, 
so do rates and taxes increase, and the weight of the burden falls on 
the back of the middle classes, who are the chief contributors to the 
revenues of the country—national and local. 

7. Isaythisadvisedly. It has been pretty clearly shown of late years © 
that the artisan is his own tax-master, and may regulate his contribu- 
tions to the national income by swallowing more or less beer and 
Spirits, and by smoking more or less tobacco, as inclination may lead 
him. In 1870 about £89,000@00 was expended in spirits alone in the 
United Kingdom, of whiclf £58,000,000, Sr nearly two- eee 2 
thirds, came out of the pockets of the lower classes. Now hisown 

. tax-master. 

as ren are obliged neither to drink nor to smoke, the 

taxation paid in this respect is altogether voluntary ; and the artisan 
may, if he choose, reduce his fiscal burdens to a minimum, ag he pays 
no income tax, although frequently earning more than the clerk who 
does ; while the duty still remaining on tea, etc., is inconsiderable. 
Nor are his payments in the shape of local rates and taxes by any 
means burdensome, for they are indirect ; that ig to say, included in 
the rent that he pays—weekly in most cases—to his landlord, and 
therefore not felt in any oppressive degige. The middle-class man, on 
the contrary, if he be a householder, is compelled o/ens volens to pay 
poor rates, watch, or police rates, and other local taxes, and house 
duty and income tax to the national taxes; and as all taxation of this 
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nature is direct, and paid in lump sug, the burden is all the more 
“hard to meet and all the more oppressive. Surely, as fay ag cgntribu- 
tion to national and local rates and taxes is concerned, the artisan is 
far better off than the middle-class househo@der, as the former has the 
power of paying as much or as little as he pleases within cereain limits, 
while the latter has fit. 
8. All strikes, as it has been® remarked, have a tendency to thrust 
up prices, and when prices once go up it is very hard to say when they 
ae will come down again, for the high prices are frequently 
raise | maintained when there is noereasonable excuse to justify, 
as theiXnaintenance. Strikes tend, moreover, in some cases 
to send trade out of the country, and by causing an increase in the 
poor-rate they too frequently increase the burden of the actual ratepayer, 
who at the best of times is heavily taxed. 
9g. The incomes of the clergy, professional men, clerks, and others 
who do not derive the money on which they Rive from actual trading, 
ideas we Oto generally speaking, eithe? fixed or very inelastic. Oc- 
olergy, otc. casionally a professional man may make his fortune, but 
with most men in the grades of life that have been men- 
tioned the annual income fluctuates but slightly, and if it tends to 
increase, as in the case of clerks in banks and in the civil service, the 
annual increment is but very small, and a maximum is at length 
reached, beyond which the income he enjoys is not likely to advance. 
10. Now the question that we have to consider, and that most 
earnestly, is, //ow can men in such a case best help themselves? And 
Self-help ° this the only answer worth having that can possibly be 
rpbshiore ena given is, By eating, to use their ha:.ds as well as their 
a head! By determining, in fact, to do at home many things 
e Which they have hitherto been accustomed to hand over to an artisan, 
and for which—to use a phrase far more expressive than elefant— 
they have had to pay through the nose. In short, let all who have the 
willeto help themselves (and if the will to do is good the doing is well- 


nigh sure to be attended with success) determine to become— 
e 
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Yes, renter. mend your broken chairs and crippled furniture; put 
fresh panes of glass into your broken windows; do your own repairs 
as far as it is practicable, indpors and out of doors ; look after your 
own locks and fastenings; make your own garden plant and appli- 
ances; put up your own sheds, greenhouses, and garden buildings, 
and ’ will answer for it that if you check what you save on each job, 
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you shall find yourself in pocket at the end of the year merely through 

resorting to self-help. @ 
1x. Let us take a simple case of common occurrence, as for exanfple, 

a broken window, and s@e, by comparing the cost of repairs when 

executed ky a glazier on the one hand, and done by the a gaae 

householder himself on the other, how much may besaved ™ point. 

by means of a little practical knowledge and self-help. 

12. We will first look into the cost of the work when the house- 
holder is his own mechanic. The man who lays himself out to do 
gad jobs of this kind will of gourse have at hand the tools ee eee 
necessary for carrying out the work, namely, a hangmer, How bow 

. ‘ : e . o mend it. 
a suitable knife for hacking out or cutting away the 
hardened putty and fragments of glass still remaining in the window 
frame, and a putty knife. The first thing to be done is to clear the 
rebate in the sash-frame for the reception of the new pane of glass. 
The next step is to measuge accurately the length and breadth of the 
aperture, including the rebate, and procure a pice of glass of the 
required size from any painter and glazier or oilman who cuts glass for 
those who may require it. A little putty must also be procured. Now 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that the glass measures 18 in. 
by 12 in., or, in other words, contains one andahalf super- — qoge of 
ficial feet, the cost of the glass will be 44d., as the price ™terials. 
of common Belgian glass for ordinary glazing purposes is 3d. per foot 
super. The cost of the putty may be reckoned at /2d., putty generally 
speaking being 2d. per pound, though it may be frequently purchased 
at the oilman’s for 1%d. pe” pound. The expense, then, of putting 
things as they were before to the householder who can use his hands 
is no more than Sd. ° ° Py 

13. But suppose, on the other hand, that a painter and glazier — 
is deséred to send a workman to mend the oroken window. In the 
first place he may not have a man on the premises to send, and the 
householder must wait and his family suffer inconvenience, or pgtch 
up the hole with br8wn paper or a piece of pasteboard as best they 
can, until the job can be attended to. The mode df procedure will 
then be something as follows :—The workman will first cgme up and 
look at the window, and take the measurement gfor the at ee 
new pane. Hewill then return to the shop, cut the neces- worene2 
sary piece of glass, and come back to tge house with the 
glass, some putty, and the tools that he requires, and put in the pane. 
Possibly the glazier’s shop is a mile away from the house at which the 
repairs are to be done, and what with going and returning fw¢ce over 
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the ground and putting in the pane, at least two hours will be taken 
«ip ; for, it must be said, the workman as a rule never hurries himself, 
and‘his master has but little power ‘to compel him to do so. * All he 
can do it he finds that a journeyman is pergstently long over his jobs 
is to discharge him, a remedy that may be as bad, if not worse, than 
the disease, as he may get another in his place who may be even more 
dilatory. Let us now look into¢he cost. For the materials used, the 
master will charge, for ordinary window glass, about 9d., or nearly 
double the prime cost to the householder if he does the work himself; 
Professiona) 2Nd as a glazier is paid at the present time gd. per hour 
charges. for ys time, Is. 6d. must be added tothe cost of the glas¢ 
and putty, and, as the master ‘always charges for his men’s time at 
a somewhat higher rate than that at which they are paid, the house- 
holder will find when his bill is sent in that the job is charged at 2s. 6d., 
and he has got td pay just szx f2mes as much as he would have done if 
he had bought the materials and done the work himself. 

14. It must be ¢understood that weeare by no means finding 

fault with the charges made by the master, nor with the amount paid 
euenae, Po hour to the workman, for “the labourer is worthy of 
ay his hire.” Labour must be paid for, and should at all 
times be remunerative to him who performs it; and the 
master is entitled to interest on money paid out for materials and 
‘abour. The only thing to which objection can be taken in the case 
under consideration is that pretty nearly twice as much time was 
expended in doing the job as was necessary. If the workman had 
taken some glass and all his tools witht him on his first visit to the 
house, just half the time taken up in walking backwards and forwards 
fragn shop to house and from house to shopemight .:ave been saved—for, 
as we have said, in this part of his work the British workman never 
” hurries himself, for it is manifestly not to his interest to do so—agd the 
householder need not have been charged more than ts. 6d., or at the 
utmost Is. od., for the labour expended and the materials used. 

15. It ‘is to bé hoped that the above example has made it suf- 
ficiently cfear that it is the cost of LABOUR which makes all build- 
ere ing operations and repairs, be they what they may, so 
rations—why expensive to those who have to pay for them ; and that, if 

expensito. Mad 

a man‘*has sufficient energy and determination to do such 
work himself as far as it is practicable, he will not only save a con- 
siderable sum in this eet also in the cost of materials, which, 
as it has been broadly shown, can be purchased at a far cheaper rate 
than that at which they are supplied by the master. 
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16. It will be well to pausg awhile here and look at the wages whick 
are paid i in the present day to artisans and mechanics in the building 
trades. "The prices given are those which are paid in the metrepolis 
and its vicinity, where they are invariably the highest. In Artuene 
the cougtry, prices rule somewhat lower, and they will #8e* 
even differ slightly in different parts of the cowntry. It is safe, how 
ever, in calculating the cost of a job according to the number of hours 
that may probably be employed in it, to take London prices as given 
below for the basis of calculation. Again, when the cost of a job fer 
, “me is under consideration, it will be as well to increase gous of jov 
the estimate arrived at by half as much again, ~ even er time 
to multiply it by 2, as in course of carrying it out it will be found tha 
many contingencies will happen ‘to prolong the time employed in it 
that it were almost impossible to anticipate. 

17, The following is a full list of workmen employed in the building 
trades, and the ratese of, wages charged by builders per  goare of 
hour at the present time, eompiled from the begt autho- 88es. 
rities. The przme cost of wages per hour, that is to say, the wages paid 
by builders, ranges from 6d. for labourers to 84d. for painters, gd. for 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, and slaters, and tod. for 


plumbers. 
s. d. s. d. s. d 
EXCAVATOR .....cccesceees o 8 SLATE MASON ........ 3 0 WIRE-WORKER ... 0 94 
BRICKLAYER........c000e0 © 104 Labourer ..........c008 o 84 Labourer .........0 6 
Labourer .. .........6. o 7 PLASTERER | sciesssaccoiess oO to PLUMBER ........606. © 21 
Fire-bricklayer...... Io Modeller ............... 1 2 Labourer ........ o 7 
Labourer ...........6. 0 7 Labourer ............... o 7 GA@FITTER — o..ee, ° ai 
Scaffolder ..........0608 o 8 CARPENTER & JOINER © 104 Labourer ......... ° 74 
MASON goiscciiceiasesavss oO 10% Tgabourer ............... o 74 PAINTER .......cc00 © 10 
CARVER. icdivevseriesesices I ot SMIUPH: ges sxcecevnaindates Oo 11 Grainer .......00068 2 3 
Labourer ..........0000 o 74 Labourer .n.csscsseseees o 74 Decorator ......06 r 6 
PAVIOR: -sesdis dsidecvsaseunns © 10 ZING WORKER.......0666. O TOR | GILDER ..... cc ecseee © 10 
Labourer ..............5 Oo 7 Labourer ............ go 9 GLAZIER  .....eeseeee © 104 
SLATER AND TILER ... © 104 ELL~HANGER........006- © 108 Labourer ........ %o 7 
Labourer ............06 °o 7 Labourer ..........0000 o 7 PAPER-HANGER ... 0 94 


18. It must be understood that the decorator, on account of his 
artistic skill, is paid at a higher rate than the ordinary house-painter, 
while such work as graining in imitation of various kinds pecorgtor's 
of wood, painting in imitation of marble, and ‘writing #8 
letters of all kinds, also commands higher rates of payrhent, writing 
being paid for at per letter, according to size and manner of execution, 
and graining and marbling generally by the job, 

19. The prices charged by builders and contrActors for work of all 
kinds are framed according to the prices of the materials used and 
the labour employed, and will naturally vary in different pyices charged 
parts of the country. Those who desire a more intimate >y builders. 
acquaintance with the minutie of such matters than can be gained 
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from or given in the following pages, ar@ referred to such works as 
nr Laxton’s and Bevis’s “ Price Books for Architects, Bujiders, 
oe books. . : : 
Engineers,” etc., and Spon’s “ Architects’, Builders’, and 
Contractors’ Pocket Book of Prices and Meoranda,” in which every 
detail is given in a most complete and exhaustive manner. e 
20. It may be arghed that a man who aspires to be his own 
mechanic cannot possibly gain a‘sufficient knowledge of all or any of 
Every man the various building trades to enable him to do the 
sepeorateg necessary work of construction or repairs in a work- 
work. manlike manner, and that ewen if he could do so he 
would never be abX to find time enough to do all that may be wanted 
in house and garden from year’s epd to year’s end, Now, as far as 
time is concerned, it may be pointed out at once that the most hard- 
worked man has his Saturday half-holiday and the Bank-holidays, to 
say nothing of the summer evenings when there is light enough for 
handicraft work even after 9 o'clock ; and ié tlfese be not enough, he 
must—as people are ‘often told to do who Sbject that they can find no 
time for this, that, and the other—MAKE time. The genial Irish lyric 
poet, Tom Moore, has told us that 


‘* The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from night ;"" 


and if the man who wants to make time would make it in this manner, 
stealing the hoyrs from the right end of the night—that is to say, even 
at the risk of being put down as Hibernior Hibernicis, from the early 
morning—he would find the practice beneficial to health as well as 
pocket, and by steady continuance therein would not only lengthen 
his Gays. but his years too.° To burn the *midnight oil in pursuit of 
gook-knowledge seems to be a mistake; it is so, without any doubt 
whatever, in following up any handicraft or handiwork. For thesep the 
time and sunlight of the early summer morning are eminently the 
most suitable. 
21. But how, It may be further urged, is a man’to obtain, first the 
knowledge, and next the practice necessary to do any handicraft-work 
Knowledge &ven in a decent and respectable manner. An artisan 
and preiei, has in naost cases to spend a long apprenticeship before 
them. he can command full wages. This is true, but it is 
equally true that many an apprentice, when he has once learnt to 
handle his tools, does a day’s work as fully deserving of a man’s wages 
as the work that is turned out by an old hand. The chief thing to be 


done is to learn the uses of the different tools used in the trade, be it 
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what it may, and how to handle them and keep them fit for use. Next 
to this, it is useful to watch any artisan when he is doing work on the 
premises, to see what he does and ascertain his reasons for doing it. 
It is wonderful how mu@h useful trade-knowledge may be acquired in 
this way. Lastly, the theory and general modus operandi may be 
learnt from books, such as this; not that thedretical knowledge will 
make a man a good workman, bu? that it will assist him when he 
endeavours by practice to turn to account the lessons he has learnt 
from observation, ard the practical teaching necessary to enable him 
to use his tools with effect, 

22. It is good policy, then, for every man who s kks to do a little as 
a handicraftsman, to lay out a guinea or two in obtaining the services 
of any moderately skilled artisan, who, for such a sum, 

ae 3 : Knowledge 

would willingly show the aspirant how to use his tools, must be 
and how to keep them in working order. Thus, fae. 
example, if a man desired to follow up carpentry, it will be beneficial 
to him in the highest degrée to enlist the servicés of a joiner who will 
show him how to use his saw and his plane, and how to keep his saw 
fit for use by sharpening it with a file, and his plane and other cutting 
tools in proper condition by means of the grindstone and oilstone. 
If, again, he wished to be able to build a brick wall, he should get a 
bricklayer to show him how to prepare his foundations with spade and 
level, and how to put in the footings of his wall, and to raise it, course 
after course, so that its faces within and without, maybe truly perpen- 
dicular, inclining neither to the one side or the other. Having once 
learnt how to do a thing, a fairly intelligent man will not require so 
very much practice to enable him to do such work as inclination or 
necessity may suggest, in & tolerably worRmanlike manner. 2 

23. Practical instruction in handicraft trades, or, in other words, 
teclmical education, is far too much neglected in English schools ; 
indeed, there is great room to doubt if it be even echnical 
attempted, much less carried out, in any in the manner &*2°9}0®- 
in which it ought to be. Among the Jews, we know from St. Paul’s 
own sketch of his life-history in the New Testament, it was the rule 
that every boy, whether gentle or simple, should learn some handicraft 
trade. The great Apostle of the Gentiles had acgordingly learned tent- 
making in his youth, and his practical knowledge stood him in good 
stead in after life, when in his missiogary work he frequently gained 
his daily bread by the labour of his hands, refusing to be burdensome 
to any of those, to win whom for Christ he had gladly, like his and 
our great Master and Example, become poor. In Germany the pupils 
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in large well-to-do middle-class schools havg an opportunity, if, indeed, 
it¥s not compulsory on each, of devoting part of his time out of schoo 
hours to the acquirement of some handicraft trade; and the Prince 
Consort, following the praiseworthy fashion of hgs country, made this an 
especial feature in the education of the Heir to the British Thrgne and 
the junior members of t8e Royal Family. At present, far more time than 
Warkshiops is either necessary of healthful is spent in the school- 
phen dia room, which should be used as a lecture-room and a 
place for zazfarting instruction to the pupils, rather than 
as a place in which a certain number of hoyrs are spent daily, partly 
in getting portions &f certain text-books by rote, and partly in hearing 
the tasks thus committed, parrot-fike, to memory, to be forgotten again 
some short time after. It is a pity that to every school of importance 
a range of workshops are not attached, in which every boy in the 
school may gain an elementary knowledge of one or more handi- 
crafts. The practical hand-work would givegmere zest for the theo- 
retical head-work of fhe school-room. To «hose who emigrate—and 
Practiea) who can tell nowadays where he may pass his prime of 
mmowledge, life or end his days ?—the value of a knowledge of car- 
pects pentry, smith’s work, painting, gardening, thus practically 
gained at school, would be inestimable ; while to those whose lot it 
is to remain in the mother country, it would be equally desirable, as 
atfording them the means of helping themselves by doing such handi- 
craft work as thgy might be able to compass in house and garden, as 
they find daily wants and expenses continually increasing, while the 
income, out of which they must be provided as far as it is possible, 
remains entirely or very nearly at a fixed, point. 

24 If it be asked what br&nch of handicreft trade, or, to bring mat- 
gers within a narrower compass, what branch of the building trade is 
Choice or 0St suitable and most useful for amateurs generally,gnd 
handicraft householders especially, it must be answered that a know- 
. . ledge of carpentry and joinery will be found by far the 
most desirable. Next to this, it is necessary to know something about 
* paintihg and glazing, which comes fairly within the pro- 

Carpentry 
Pocrslem yince of the amateur. Collaterally with these useful arts 
paperhanging may be mentioned. It is unlikely that a 
man will do much smith’s work, but even in this it is possible for an 
amateur to do something, and g slight acquaintance with the arts of 
of brazing, soldering, and working in metals will enable a man to make 
propagating cases that shall do him good service, and apparatus for 
neating a small greenhouse, if he have one, at little expense, even if 
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he still leaves it to the per/patetic knife-grinder and tinman to stop up 
holeg in, legking coffee-pots and saucepans, and to renew the damagtd 
bottoms of colanders and gravy-strainers. Wire-working, wire. 
again, is a useful, and by no means unattractive pursuit, YTM¢ 
inasmueh as, with some slight knowledge of the methods employed, it 
is possible to make a birdcage or a fire-guard, dr to construct a strong 
but fine wire trellis-work for climbefs, or to make defences against the 
ravages of birds for peas and other growing seeds. 

25. Bricklaying and masonry are trades that possibly an amateur 
will not meddle much w*h; but some slight acquaintance with the 
principles of each, and the materials employed, *2 desir- Sackiavine 
able, even if it be for no other or,better purpose than that seeae - 
of giving an eye to any workman who may be employed 
in this way on the premises, in order to see that he, is doing his work 
in a workmanlike manner, that he is using proper materials, and that 
he is not wasting his tims—a thing which no workman who has any self- 
respect will do. It is, how&ver, quite as well to be able to know oneself 
how to set a stone or step that has become loose by one getting stone 
cause or another, in cement, and how to prepare the ° St¢P- 
cement for the work ; and know in what proportions sand and cement 
should be mingled for the purpose of making a suitable composition 
for fixing the step once again, so that it may remain immovable in its 
proper position. Lastly, a knowledge of excavating in all 
. . < Excavating. 
its branches is attended with advantage. In the term 
“excavating ” a far greater variety of work is comprised than appears 
upon the face of it at first sight. It means far more than digging or 
hollowing out a pit, as for a well or a trench, or for the foundation of 
a wall. It embraces theée, it is true, but it also implies a knowledge 
of the manufacture—if we may use the word—of concrete, and the 
pufposes to which it is put, of making garden walks and paths and of 
levelling, so far as it may be applied to the construction of drains 
for carrying off the surplus water from the soil of the ,garcen, or 
even from a stable or pigsty, and the laying of drain-pipes for this 
purpose. It also gathers within its wide embrace a knowledge of 
the method of making tar paving and burning clay «nto ballast— 
processes which will often be found extremely vgeful in the garden. 

26. Carpentry and joinery, twin branches of a single art as they may 
be called, embrace together a far wider field than any of the subjects 
that have just been mentioned ; and an explanation of all gg pentry 
that can be done in them, and the differert tools and ®24 Joinery. 


aah 


machines that may be used in their verious processes, demands as much ° 
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space as a description of all the other arts (pertaining to the building 
arts put together. We must therefore conde ourselves at the present 
time td a consideration of carpentry and joinery only, reserving for 
another occasion an inquiry into the processes @nvolved in excavating, 
bricklaying, masonry, painting, glazing, paperhanging, and other 
branches of the buildin? trade—taking occasion, in the third and con- 
cluding part of this work, to dwel? on the practice of these allied arts 
as exemplified in the construction of many things that the householder 
finds useful every day, either within doors or out of doors. 
27. Of all the constructive and manipulatiye arts that are grouped 
together under the Qide and comprehensive name of the Building 
Trade, carpentry in all its varied branches—we are now 
spe! techn ’ using the word carpentry in its general and not in its re- 
ppc tg stricted sense, which will be explained presently—is the 
one that presents the most attractions to amateurs. The 
reason is that it is a clean trade, and the one ghaé is found to be most 
generally useful. Whtn a servant has to sweep up a room after a car- 
penter hgs been at work in it, ether fixing something or doing some 
necessary repairs, she seldom makes a trouble of her task, but in nine 
case out of ten speaks of the débris and shavings that are littered 
about on the floor as “clean dirt ”—that is to say, stuff which imparts 
no soil or stain to boards or carpets, and requires nothing but the ac- 
tion of the sweeping-broom or carpet-brush to remove it. An amateur 
carpenter, in fact, may go to his little workshop, either within or without 
the house, as the case may be, and after working as long as he will in 
his ordinary everyday clothes, require notlfing more than a wash and 
brush up to render himself presentable jn the parlour or drawing- 
room? . ® 
e 29. Far otherwise is it with other branches of the building trade, as, 
for example, smith’s work, soldering, and brazing, which involves¢he 
use of heat in one form or another, and contact with the soot and dirt 
engendered by combustion and the materials that are used in the forge 
pee and furnace. The clothes of the amatetr, unless a special 
working dress 's kept for the workshop, should be protected at 
Igast by a loose “ slop,” or jacket of canvas, and a canvas 
apron ; it need scarcedy be said that a leather apron covering the chest 
and legs will afford far more protection from sparks, soot, and grease 
than one of a textile material JVhen engaged in painting or glazing, 
the amateur should wear a canvas jacket and apron ; and for excavat- 
ing, and all work which involves digging, as well as for bricklaying, 
masonry, mixing and handling concrete, and all dirty work of this kind, 
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it is desirable to wear a cz hvas slop, trousers of stout fustian, and stout 
lace- up boots, which will be all the more serviceable if the soles 2re 
studded with broad flat-headed nails. : 

29. It may be useful%o pause a moment and inquire into the mean- 
ing and general application of the terms “ working man,” “ workman,” 
“artisan,” and “mechanic.” It is the custom to apply the wrtuty 
expression ‘‘ working man” to workmen exclusively—that mee ae 
is to say, to men who work with their hands at handi- application 

: - : of term. 
craft trades. When used in this restricted sense, and 
as the rightful designation of the artisan or labouring classes, the word 
is altogether misapplied. The man who works w-th head and brain is 
as much a working man as the man who works with his hands; and 
when properly employed, this term includes all workers, whether they 
be head-workers or hand-workers. The premier, the man of letters, 
the merchant, the clerk, and the trader are as much working men as 
the artisan or labourer.; To the last-named classes the term “working 
man” will never be applie@l in these pages, for the reason that they have 
no exclusive right to it. Men and women who are engaged jn handi- 
craft trades and manual labour are workmen and workwomien. Long 
ago the term “artisan” was applied to any one who professed and 
practised some liberal art: the word, in fact, was synonymous with 
artist. In the present day, the word “artisan” means one who is 
trained to manual dexterity in some mechanic art, mystery, or trade 
—a handicraftsman. It has been justly remarked,that “a portrait 
painter is an av¢zs¢ ; a Sign painter is an artisan. The occupation of 
the former requires a fine taste and delicate manipulation ; that of the 
latter demands only an ordigary degree of contrivance and aiaan. 
imitative power. The werd artificey neither suggests the seslaoer and 
idea of vulgarity which attaches to the term artisan, nor . 
the ideas of refinement or peculiar skill which belong to the term 
artist.” A “mechanic,” again, is ‘one who works with machines or 
implements, a workman or labourer other than agricultral ; more 
specifically, one Who practises any mechanic art—one skilled or em- 
ployed in shaping and uniting materials, as wood, metal, etc. ., into any 
kind of structure, machine, or other object requiring thg use of tools 
dr instruments.” Those who do work of any kind, whether with head 
or hands, are entitled to be called and regarded’ as working men, but 
the special names which pertain to thgse who work at handicrafts are 
workman, artisan, and mechanic. The appropriation of the terms 
“ working classes” and “ working men ” to these exclusively has given 
colour to an idea that is unfortunately very prevalent among mechanics, 
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operatives, and labourers, that they are thQ only people in the world 
who actually do work, and that bread-and-butter drops into the mouths 
of all who happen to be above them in Social rank without any trouble. 
Social Nevertheless, social distinctions @re nothing. God re- 
vecine spects no man’s person, and regards no man’s social 
status ; every man or woman has real work to do in this 
world in that state of life to whiclt he or she has been called by God 
as a state of probation and trial ; and we must all look rather to how 
we are doing the work that has been entrusted to us, than to what the 
work may be, and how it may be regarded,in the estimation of the 
world. & 
30. When carpentry and joinery are spoken of toyvether, it is possible 
tnat the two words may not convey a distinctive meaning to every one 
who hears or reads them, and it may be serviceable to point 
The oar- € 3 ; : 
penter and Out here in what the difference really consists. A carpenter, 
eas speaking generally, is an artificeg wko works in timber, a 
framer and builder of houses and ships, as fawas wood may be employed 
in their construction. “The carfenter,” says Tomlinson, “ frames 
and puts together roofs, partitions, floors, and other essential parts of 
the building. The jozzer only commences when the carpenter leaves 
qieieiiee off, by supplying and fitting stairs, cupboards, furniture 
and his and other parts necessary, but not essential to, the build- 
work. : 
ing.” The chief tocls of the carpenter, properly so called, 
are the saw, the axe or hatchet, the adze, the hammer, and the chisel ; 
the joiner, in addition to these, requires planes of various kinds to impart 
a smooth surface and relief, by mouldings éf various kinds, to his work. 
Carpentry, then, means the art of cutting, faming, and putting together 
timber in the construction of buildings, or @n assemblage of pieces of 
timber connected by being framed together, as the pieces of a roof, 
partition, floor, etc. Joinery, on the other hand, is the art or word of 
a joiner; and a joiner is a mechanic who does the woodwork in the 
covering apd finishing of buildings, or whose occupation it is to 
construct things such as tables, chairs, boxes, etc.,*by joining pieces 
of wood together.* The artisan who makes furniture of a more 
,elaborate description is usually called a cabinet-maker, the term 
“cabinet ” being applied to a piece of furniture consisting of a case or 
box furnished with doors and drawers. 
31. The words carpentry, cargenter, joinery, and joiner have come to 
Derivation us from the Latin through the French. Thus, the English 
viata term carpenter is derived directly from the French char- 
pentier, a slight alteratica of the old French carpentier, which is 
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rlosely akin to the Latin Chrpentarius, a wheelwright, or maker of 
waggons, from carpentum, a car, or waggon. The Italian term for a 
wheekwright or any worker ir, timber is carfentiere. The English 
term “joiner” comes from the French jotndre, to join; which, in its turn, 
is derived from the Latin juamgere, to join or yoke together, as horses 
are yoked toacar. The word “cabinet” is a diminutive of “cabin,” which 
finds its origin in the Welsh caéan, or French cabane, a booth, or hut, 
akin to the French gadan, and English gebardine, a cloak, or outer gar- 
ment; all the words implying shelter or covering of some kind. Thus, the 
term “cabinet” implied a close place where anything of value might be 
»deposited for safe keeping ; and as the construction of such chests and 
boxes implied a considerable degree of skill in the artificer, the appella- 
tion cabinet-maker was in time extended to all who were employed in 
making household furniture of the better kind. 

32. It will be convenient for the purposes of this: work to consider 
carpentry and joinery as separating naturally into two divisions, which 
may be described as (1) Siuple Carpentry and Fonery, 
(2) Ornamental Carpentry and Joinery: the first com- 


Carpentry, 
how divisible. 


prising all operations necessary for preparing pieces of wuod and 
framing and joining them together, which may be performed by the 
ordinary tools of the carpenter ; the second, decorative work, and all 
such working in wood as may require the aid of special machinery of 
some kind or other to produce it. We shall leave the consideration of 
all branches of ornamental carpentry to another section of ‘ Every 
Man his own Mechanic,” confining ourselves in this séction to a review 
of the materials and tools gised in simple carpentry, and the various 
processes by which separate pieces of timber may be securely put 
toO,ectuer. 





CHAPTER Il. 


(HE VARIOUS WOODS USED IN CARPENTRY, ETC.—SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
AND STRENGTH OF TIMBER. 


e 

Things that the amateyr must know -Working drawings—Classification of woods 
—Deal most frequently used—Aldeg Wood—Ash : its uses—Hungarian Ash— 
Beech: its uses—Beech: its varieties, etg.—Boxwood—Spanish box—Chestnut 
—‘* Tunbridge ware '’— Deal, or Pinewood—Larch—Ebony : its varieties and uses 
—Black Ebony—Elm: its uses—Holly Wood—White Holly—To clean Holly 
Wood—Lime, or eLinden Tree—Uses of Lime Wood—Mahogany—Oak— 
Pollard Oak— Medullary rays in Oak—Poplar Wood—Rosewood and its uses— 
Sycamore— Walnut Wood—Black Walnut—Whige @WValnut, or Butternut— 
Willow and its uses—Collection of various woogs useful and desirable—Woods 
used in the arts, etc.—Acacia, or Locust Tree—Almond Wood—Aloes Wood, 
etc.— Agmboyna Wood—Kiabooca wood—Apple Wood—Beam Tree-—Bird’'s- 
eye Maple—Botany Bay Wood—Cam Wood— Camphor Wood—Canary Wood 
—Cedar : its varieties—Cedar Wood—Cherry Wood—Cocabola Wood-—Cocus 
Wood-—Coral wood—Coromandel Wood—Dogwood—Elder—Fusci—Green- 
heart —Gumwood— Hawthorn — Hickory—Hornbeam— [ronwood— Kingwood— 
Laburnum—Lancewood—Lignum Vitze—Logwood—Nettle Tree, or Lote— 
Olive Wood—Partridge Wood—Pear Wood—Plum Wood—Pomegranate 
Wood— Red Satinwood—Rosetta Wood—Sandalwood—Satinwood -— Service 
‘Lree— Teak Wasd—Violet Wood—Tulip Wood—Whitewood—Yew, and its 
uses—Knowledge of all woods used in carpentry desirable—Best timbers for 
various uses—Weight of wood per cubic foot—'Bable of weights of woods—Cubic 
feet of various woods to ton— Weights given approximately only—Specific gravity 
—To determine specific gravity—To determineewweight of a cubic foot— Buoyancy 
of woods—Strength and breakiffg strain—Theory @f carpentry---Strength of wood 
—Strength increased in proportion to width and depth—Why joists are deep— 
Power of resistance : how modified—Instantaneous breaking weight—Breaking 
weight : how found—Breaking weight in centre of beam—Formula for bre&king 
weight—Tables of breaking weight for foot length—Deduction of breaking 
weight for other lengths—Rule in calculating strength of timber—Intimate 
acquaintaffce with thgory of carpentry not necessary for amateurs. 


33. BEFORE’ entefing on a description of the different tools and 
processes employed in carpentry, it will be well to consider the various 
kinds of yood that are used, and the purposes for which 

Things that .- @ : ; ; 
the amateur each is Specially adapted. Experience will show that 
must Know: ood which is adnjirably fitted for one kind of work is by 
no means suitable for another. The prices, too, of different sorts of 
wood differ as much as their qualities, and it is desirable that the 


amateur artisan should become acauainted with these to some extent, 
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that he may know what he f about when he is making purchases of 
his timber merchant. A knowledge of the prices of the different kinds 
of wood used in building and furniture making will also be useful to 
him in other ways. Fo example, if he intends to put up even so un- 
ambitious a structure as a weather-boarded shed, he can, after making 
his plans and working drawings, calculate to a‘nicety the quantity of 
wood that will be wanted, and its cost at the timber yard; and if he 
finds that the job will run into more money than he expected, he 
can modify his plans and the mode of structure to suit his pocket. 

“34. Instruction will be given in a future chapter with regard to the 
reparation of working drawings, but we cannot! refrain here from 
urging strongly on the amateur artisan the necessity of Working 
preparing careful plans and working drawings to scale of “t#wings. 
any piece of work that he is about to take in hand, whether large or 
small, before he attempts to put it in hand. It is an old but true 
saying, that “ Well begug is half done,” and the worker in wood or 
stone or any other building fhacerial will be led to appreciate its truth 
and wisdom when he finds how helpful the making of correct and 
careful plans and drawings will be to him in the actual performance of 
the work in question. The whole mode of procedure— what he has to 
do and how he must do it—-will be clearly fixed in his mind before he 
even touches the material which he is about to work up into the 
desired form or object, and he will always find the execution of the 
work to be quicker or slower, according to the extent te which he has 
previously worked out his plans in his mind, and committed them to 
paper. - 

35. It will be convenient togreat of all kinds of wood used in orna- 
mental as well as in ordinar carpentry in this section of “ Every Man 
His own Mechanic,” and to divide the various deSCrIP- Giassinoation 
tions ef wood into two classes or groups, including in the 9° woods. 
first group all kinds which the amateur mechanic must of necessity 
employ in his work, and many others that are used every day byscabinet 
makers and turners, but which the amateur, like the house carpenter 
and joiner, may very se!dom, it ever, be called on to handle, unless he 
proceeds to the higher and more ornamental branches of the art. In 
the second group will be given other kinds of weood not commonly 
used in this country, unless in furniture making, etc. ; but which are 
especially valuable for this purpose, or ofherwise possess a commercial 
value in connection with one or other of the industrial arts. 

36. Of all the different kinds of wood that are comprised in the first 


group, deal, or pine, is tha: with which the amateur will be most fre- 
2 


a 
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pee employed, and of which it is ‘al ‘t necessary that he should 
ie know the prices and sizes at and in which it can be 
id procured at the timber yard. These will be fully entered 
into presently. At present it iy only sought to convey 
some idea of the nature of each kind of wood, and the purposes for 
which it is or may be used. 


a 
VARIOUS KINDS OF WOODS MOST GENERALLY USED IN ORDINARY 
AND ORNAMENTAL CARPENTRY. 


37. The ALDER TREE is found in all parts of Europe, Asia, and 
North America, and ranges in height from twenty to forty feet. It is 
a hardy deciduouy tree, and is found chiefly near the 
banks of rivers, and th moist situations. The wood is 
tine and close-grained, and of a reddish-yellow colour ; the knots are 
frequently lined in a beautiful manner. It works very smoothly, and 
is much used by turners and pattern-makers, For pattern-making, 
curves of too sinall a radius to be made of ash, and bent to shape, are 

cut out of Alder. 

38. The AsH is a hardy deciduous tree, found generally in actin 
latitudes. In colour the wood is greenish white when 
young, but the grain of timber cut from old trees is often 
dark and beautifully marked. When in this condition it is frequently 
used by the cabinet-maker. Its 
toughness, elasticity, and close- 
ness of grain render the wood 
uscful for making the frames of 
Carriages, agricultural imple- 
ments, felloe; of wheels, etc. 
Hammer-handles and _billiard- 
cues are frequently made of Ash, 
as well as the handles of croquet- 
mallets, and it is much used by 
coopers. It admits of being bent 
almost double without snapping, 
and on that account it is well 
ee adapted to be used for curved 

FIG, 1.—-AGH TREE, work, if the sweep be not too 

small, 
39. There is a variety known as HUNGARIAN ASH, which is valuable 
Bungerian 2nd suitable as a groundwork for marquetry. The value 
Ash = of the wood varies in accordance with its markings, some 


Alder Wood 


Ash: its uses. 
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specimens being so beautiffily veined and streaked as to be worth 
. double the price at which ordinary pieces can be procured. The grain 
is not very close, but disposed in various lines, soft in some spot$ and 
hard in others. Itis a @ifficult wood to cut, and is better adapted for 
backgroynds than for sawing as fret-work. The most convenient 
way of using it is veneered on other woods, Similarly to bird’s-eye 
maple. . 

40. The BEECH is a hardy deciduous tree, also found in northern 
latimdes. It abounds in Buckinghamshire—a county which was so 
called from the Beech tregs which covered, and, indeed, py .51. te. 
still cover, the sides of its hills. The colour varies ; it is uses. 
mostly light or whitish Lecwn in, tint, but is found in all shades of 





‘ FIG. 2.—BEECH TREE. e 
brown, deepening at times to black. This differegce in colour is as- 
cribed by Tredgold to the influence of the soil. The wood is fine and 
straight-grained, and is, in consequence, easily worked. The grain 
resembles that of mahogany, and it 1s often stained to represent it. It 
is used in the manufacture of furniture, tables, beds, and chairs being 
made of it; indeed, the manufacture® of beechen frames for cane- 
seated chairs forms one of the principal industries of Buckinghamshire. 
It may be stained to imitate ebony and msewnnd as well as mahogany. 
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The framework of machinery, planes, c cWecks : the handles of tools, 
ahd wooden cogwheels are generally made of Beech. 

4l. “The BIRCH is a forest tree of 
graceful appearance, found in cold and 
temperate regions, and on elevated 
Situations, such as the’sides of moun- 

Birch: its '2/NS in warmer counttries 
varieties, etc. The wood is white, firm, 
and tough, and is used especially in 
northern countries for making wheels, 
casks, tubs, and turnery. In North 
America the wood of the Black Birch 
is considered valuable for cabinet- 
making and household furniture, and 
in the United Kingdom it is often used 
for bedsteads, small tables, etc. 

42. The variety of Box that is best 4 
known gin this country is the short o 
shrubby plant frequently used as “~~ > 
border-edging. Box trees which range PIG) BIRCH TERE 
in height from eight to thirty feet are rarely met with in Britain. It 
flourishes in Turkey, whence the finest boxwood. is pro- 
cured. It is exceedingly useful on account of its solidity 
and hardness, and the closeness of the grain. It is much used for 
lathe chucks, and in common 
tiirnery ; the amateur artisan, 
indeed, will c:iefly require this 
wood for boxes, draughtsmen, 
chessmen, and other fancy 
articles that he may wich to 
make. It may be staine' 
black to imitate ebony, and 
will take 4 high polish. The 
closeness of the grain also 
makes it particularly suitable 
for the purposes of the en- 
wre graver on wood and the mathe- 

FiG. 4.—BOX TREE. » | matical instrument - maker. 
Spanish Box is similar in colour and closeness of texture to Turkish 
@panish box. Box, and works well. It is used by turners, and by musical 
instrument makers for making flutes, clarionets, flageolets, etc. 





Boxwood 
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43. The wood known as CHESINUT is derived from two widely 
differeat kinds of trees—the Horse Chestnut and the Span- 
ish or Sweet Chestnut, gf which the former belongs to 
the natural order of Sapindacea, or Soapworts, and the latter to that 
of the Corylacea, or 
Marshworts, to which 
the beech also belongs. 
The similarity of name 
must not lead the reader 
to imagine that these 
trees are in any way 
allied. The white brittle 
wood of the Horse 
Chesthut is used by 
turners in making the 
en ee fancy goods usually 
ee ae meee” | known as “Tunbridge 


pie iegiote ‘ 
eT Ome? 


@ 
Chestnut 





or ”? . 
Giesanapann? eal ware.” The «munpridge 
MO ee eK! oe Nay Gear Nd wood of the ware.’ 
FIG. 5.—HORSE CHE =E. i 

5: HORSE CHESTNUT TREE Sweet, or Eating Chest- 


nut, which is sometimes planted in Devonshire, is hard and durable, 
and beautifully grained and variegated. Furniture is sometimes made 
of it, and it is used with effect for decorative purposes in building. 

44. The general name of DEAL, 
or PINEWOOD, is given to the 
timber that is yielded by a great 
variety of cone-bearing trees, al- 
though the deal or pinewood cut 
from different trees varies con- 
siderably in quality pea) or Pinc- 
and general utility. * 

Deal may be broadly distinguished 
as Red or Yellow Deal—for the 
names are indifierently used—and 
White Deal. In one’kind, the 
ground colour *®of the wood is 
ae ee ema aes yellow, diversified with markings 
RR cr Dianel Caples of pafe red ; in the other kind, the 

FIG. 6.—PINE TREE. wood is of a whitish colour, whence 
its name. White Deal is obtained from the Spruce Fir, and Red 
or Yellow Deal from the Scotch Fir and Pitch Pine. The difference 





Ry" a he, 
ah ae a): 
eae : 
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in the two kinds of wood is this: the rat of the Yellow Deal is gene- 
rally, very straight and free from knqas, and is very durable,thgugh it 
is soft and easily worke3. This renders it peculiarly appropriate for 
all building purposes, whether in the construction of houses or ships. 
The great height and straightness of the pine renders it well suited for 
the masts of ships ; and when stained and varnished the timber presents 
a handsome appearance for joiners’ work in houses. White Deal is 
harder and not so straight-grained as Yellow Deal, and it is generally 
full of knots. The variety known as Silver Fir is used for flooring, and 
also in the manufacture of house- 
hold furniture. The Larch fur 
nishes a durable 
wood for outdoor 
purposes, especéally on farms 
and homesteads. Varieties of 
Deal are generally distinguished 
by the names of the countries 
from Which they are imported. 
The best kinds come from 
Sweden and Norway, Russia, 
and America. In purchasing tim- 
ber the amateur must be careful : 
to specify the kind of Deal that ~~ ° 77 — = 
he requires, whether White or EY re ee 
Yellow. To be acquainted with the difference in the appearance of 
the two kinds will prove of advantage to him in making the selection. 


5 


45. [BONY is a fine, heavy, and conapact-grained wood, which can 
be worked without difficulty. Itis much used by turners and mathe- 
Ebony? its matical instrument-makers, for mosaic and cabinet work, 
yee and in the manufacture of musical instruments ; éor ecx- 
ample, the black notes in the keyboard of a piano are of 
Ebonys Ebony is distinguished as Green and Black. Green Ebony 
comes from the West Indies, and is so called frm the colour of the 
heartwood, which is brownish green. It is frequently usedin marquetry. 
Black Elsony is brought from Africa, the East Indies, and the 
Mauritius. Africgn Ebony isa serviceable wood, and stands well, but 
the colour is indifferent, and the wood porous. The Ebony from the 
Maruritius is very hard, of fir2 close grain, and of a deep black colour, 
and being the best of the three is the most expensive. For ordinary 
work the East Indian Ebony is good enough, though it is inferior to 
that of the Mauritius in hardness and depth of colour. 
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46. The BLACK EBONY i the Mauritius and the East Indies affords 
the hest,and most direct contrgst to white holly in marquetry. Sawing 
Ebony is a somewhat dirty business, as the dust soils and 
blackens everything on which it falls, and especially that 
on whieh it is rubbed. This material cuts clear and fine as horn, and 
therefore for marquetry its use is highly essential. It will not warp 
readily, but is apt to split under changes of temperature ; its want of 
elasticity renders it inclined rather to break than bend; but its fine 
close grain admits of a magnificent polish, or eyen oiling. As it is 
seldom more than six inches wide, only small articles can be made of 
it in oné piece, though, to compensate for that, it is the best wood of 
all for trinkets, small crosses, chains, bracelets, etc. It can be made 
smooth with a tool known as the cabinet scraper, but the quickest and 
least laborious mode of shaving it down is by sybmitting it to the 
action of a planing machine. 

47. ELM is the wSo@ of a lofty and handsome forest tree, well- 
known in Great Britain, which thrives best and attains its greatest 

height and growth in 
moist situations. In- 
deed, it is said that 
when the Elm flou- 
rishes in 
any par- 
ticular spot, it is a 
sure indication that 
the locality is too 
damp to be desirable 
as a Situation for a 
dwelling-house. Elm-: 
wood will stand the 
wet for almost any 
length of sime with- 
out decaying: it Is 
therefore useful for 
all purpases in which 
ammersion under 
water or exposure to 
moisture is necessary. 
It is very tough, cross- 
grained, and difficult to work, and it takes much labour and force to 
split it, which renders it suitable for the naves of wheels, etc. It is 


Black Ebony. 


Elm : ita uses. 





FIG. 8.—ELM TREE. 
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reddish-browr in colour, the heartwood Ning considerably darker in 
tint than the sapwood. Elm planks are used for the cheaper ] kinds of 
coftins, and in the western counties the trunks of small Fins, ‘when 
bored, are used as pipes for conveying water ffom a spring or running 
stream into such places as back kitchens. ‘ 

48. The wood of the’ HOLLY cannot be obtained of any great size in 
the United Kingdom, as those wh@ are acquainted with the Holly Tree 
can readily understand. It is beautifully white, hard, 
close-grained, and durable. For these reasons it is very 
useful for turning, carving in wood, and inlaying. The Holly attains 
considerable height and growth in America, and broad planks or sheets 
of wood, suitable for fret-cutting agd marquetry, can be sawn from 
American holly trees. It should be said that the Holly of America 
is a different species to that of Europe, the former being the //exr opaca 
of botanists, and the latter the //ex aguifolium. The wood obtained 
from the American holly is known &s White Holly, being 
pure white—more so than the generality of ivory—and 
quite tasigh. The whiteness is due toa particular mode of seasoning, 
and subsequent exposure gives it a mellow creamy tint. The grain is 
very fine and close, and does not readily absorb foreign matter. It 


Holly Wood. 


White Holly. 


may be protected by a 
coating of bleached shel- 
iac, but the general effect 
of this material ™& injured, 
if not entirely spoilt, by 
any preparation that tends 
to impart te it a shiny 
appearance. The wood 
mis apt to split and warp 
unless seasoned with care 
and kept in a dry place. 
itis hardgand difficult to 
work, and smoothness of 
surface is best obtained 
by planing # with a pla- 
ning machine. When 
White Holly gets ‘very 
dingy it may be easily 
cleaned with 

Haliy Wood. a bit of cha- 
mois leather dipped into clean dry Faris white; and as the wood is oF 





FIG. 9.—LIME ‘TREE. 
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very close grain, its whitenes‘’ may also be restored by rubbing it very 
carefully with very fine sand-paper. 

49. The Lig, or LINDEN TREK, is generally planted for ornamental 
purposes, and is often pleced in rows on either side of a broad street 
or roadway, or pruned and trained in such a way as to Lime, or 
form a dense screen between a dwelling-house and the Vinden Tree. 
roadway, the trees being set tolerably-close together and the principal 
branches interlaced or brought into close proximity. The wood, 
though of a close grain, is soft and easily worked. It is very free from 
knots, and is used in turning and carving in wood, for 4... or rime 
fuaking musical instruments, and for various ornamental Wood. 
purposes. One of the most famous thoroughfares in Berlin, Unter den 
Linden, takes its name from these trees. The wood of the American 
Lime or Linden Tree is generally known as Bass Wood. 

50. The wood called MAHOGANY, which is now so much used in 
making every descriptiqn gf household furniture, and in the joinery of 
the better class of houses, shop fronts, etc., although 
known in England, was not considered valuable for the 
purposes to which it is now applied until after the year 1720. There are 
several sorts of this ornamental and useful wood, which is brought 
mostly from the West Indies and Central America. Another kind is 
brought from Gambia, in Western Africa. West Indian Mahogany is 
generally distinguished as Spanish and Honduras. Spanish Maho- 
gany is brought from Cuba and St. Domingo, and other West Indian 
islands. It 1s darker in colour and of a closer grain than Honduras 
Mahogany, which is cut on thé mainland of Central America. Spanish 
Mahogany is imported in logs about ten feet long and from twenty- 
four to twenty-six Inches square. Honduras Mahogany is generally 
sawn into planks of considerable thickness, and the trees are so large 
that these planks have been known to measure six or seven feet in 
width. It takes a capital polish. The better sorts are used by the 
joiner, the cabinet-maker, and the ornamental turner. The inferior 
kinds are in demand with the pattern-maker, for particular patterns, 
in consequence of its not being affected by damp of heat. It holds 
glue the best of all woods. 

51. OAK. The best Oak timber in the world is grown in Great Britain, 
from whose forests, until iron came so much into use for ship building, 
all the Oak was derived for the splendid fleets which Oak: 
secured for this country the sovereignty of the seas. Al- Pouard Oak. 
though the grain is somewhat open—too open, indeed, for the purposes 
of the turner—the wood is extremely hard and durable, but difficult te 


Mahogany. 
? 
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work, and apt to take the edge pretty q&ckly off the workman’s tools. 
The wood is dark in colour and susceptible of a high polish. It is 
° much used ‘in’ house- 
® building, for houses of 
the better class, for 
floors, staircases, doors, 
the panelling of rooms, 
etc., and for tables, 
chairs, sideboards, and 
other pieces of house- 
hold furniture. Pollafd 
Oak, which presents a 
beautiful variegated sur- 
face, is valuable for 






decorative furniture. 
e ° lhe spokes of wheels 
are usually made of 
aaa Oak; and much, if not 
FIG. 10.—OAK TREE. all of the carved work 


in cathedrals and churches and many ancient dwelling-houses are 
wrought in this material, which is in consequence most valuable to the 
carver in wood. The broad lustrous stripes that give such marked 
variety to the surface of an oaken panel is owing to the exposure of a 
greater or less space of the medullary rays which radiate something 
after the manner of the spokes of a wheel from the girth or centre of 
Medullary the heartwood to the bark, as shown in 
rays in Oak. ¢. 11, which represents she section »f an 
oak tree. The red lines in deal are dife to the lines 
of demarcation between the concentric circles, which 
are supposed to denote each a year’s growth of the ee 
trunk. These concentric circles are shown in fig. 12. Bas oo aed 
They will readily be recognised on looking at the end 
of adeal plank. When planks used for floorihg are 
cut close to the centre of the tree, the layer of wood 
in the middle of the plank, which is very thin, is apt 
to wear up and Split off, often causing injury to the 











o Ce a 


hands of servants and charwomen, to whom the duty FIG. i SEC- 


of scrubbing the floors mayg¢fall, through the splinters TION OF Fir. 


that are left projecting from the ragged surface of the board. Some- 
times such a layer may be stripped up for the distance of some fect, 


like a ribbon. 
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§2. POPLAR. These thrive best in a deep moist, loamy soil, but 

though, they do well in damp Sityations, or near running water, proxi- 
mity to stagnant water 

does not suit them. 
The wood 
is white, 
soft, and brittle, and 
chiefly used in the 
manufacture of chil- 
dren’s toys. The soft- 
ness of the wood causes 
glass grinders and lapi- 
daries to use horizontal 
sections as polishing 
wheels. The wood of 
the poplar is not liable 
to shrink, warp, or 
swell. The fret sawyer 
will find it useful for 
backgrounds, linings, 
and veneered work. 

53. The best ROSEWOOD is brought from Rio Janeiro, in Brazil ; 
inferior qualities are imported from the East Indies and the Canary 
Islands. It derives its name from its colour, in which po ...ooa ana 
lighter and darker tints of rose-red are commingled. It  1*# "ses. 
is hard and difficult to work, but when brought to a good surface and 
well polished, it looks extrefhely well. It is used by the cabinet- 
maker for ornamental furniture, and by the turner. It is also useful 
for inlaying and veneering. The knots that occur in it tend to diver- 
sify the surface, and can be turned to good account by a skilful work- 
man. The wood contains much resinous gum, and on this account it 
is difficult to saw when used for fret-work. This hindrance; however, 
may be overcome by slightly oiling the saw blade now and then in 
order to lessen the friction. There is an African variety beautifully 
marked, and bearing a strong resemblance to black wamut, which 1s 
free from the resinous gum that is so abundant i§ ordinary Rosewood. 

54. The SYCAMORE is indigenous to the British Isles, and bears 
Sume resemblance to the plane tree@in its manner of 
growth and broad leaves. The wood is very soft, and 
easily worked, and is useful for inlaying and any other purpose i3 
which whiteness is a desideratum 


Poplar Wood. 





Sycamore. 
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work, and apt to take the edge pretty q&ickly off the workman’s tools. 
The wood is dark in colour and susceptible of a high | polish. It is 
much used in’ house- 

@ building, for houses of 
the better class, for 
floors, staircases, doors, 
the panelling of rooms, 
etc., and for tables, 
; re eee Ee chairs, sideboards, and 
ee J we : aks On ~ other pieces of house- 
Ww: SCR: ‘v" hold furniture. Pollafd 
Oak, which presents a 
beautiful variegated sur- 
face, is valuable for 
decorative furniture. 
e «The spokes of wheels 
are usually made of 
Oak; and much, if not 
FIG. 10.—OAK TREE. all of the carved work 


in cathedrals and churches and many ancient dwelling-houses are 
wrought in this material, which is in consequence most valuable to the 
carver in wood. The broad lustrous stripes that give such markec 
variety to the surface of an oaken panel is owing to the exposure of a 
greater or less space of the medullary rays which radiate something 
after the manner of the spokes of a wheel from the girth or centre of 
Medullary the heartwood to the bark, as shown in 
Sees fig. 11, which represents she sectio1. of an 
oak tree. The red lines in deal are dife to the lines 
of demarcation between the concentric circles, which 
are supposed to denote each a year’s growth of the ee 
trunk. These concentric circles are shown in fig. 12. es Oke 
They will readily be recognised on looking at the end 
of a deal plank. When planks used for floorihg are 
cut close to the centre of the tree, the layer of wood 
in the middle of the plank, which is very thin, is apt § 
to wear up and eplit off, often causing injury tothe ‘ one 
hands of servants and charwomen, to whom the duty Fig. xo, sgc- 
of scrubbing the floors maygfall, through the splinters TION OF Fir. 
that are left projecting from the ragged surface of the board. Some. 
times such a layer may be stripped up for the distance of some fect, 


like a ribbon. 
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§2. POPLAR. These thrive best in a deep moist, loamy soil, but 

though,they do well in damp sityations, or near running water, proxi- 
mity to stagnant water 
does not suit them. 
The wood 
is white, 
soft, and brittle, and 
chiefly used in the 
manufacture of chil- 
dren’s toys. The soft- 
ness of the wood causes 
glass grinders and lapi- 
daries to use horizontal 
sections as polishing 
wheels. The wood of 
the poplar is not liable 
to shrink, warp, or 
swell. The fret sawyer 
will find it useful for 
backgrounds, linings, 
FIG. 13.—POPLAR TREE and veneered work. 

53. The best ROSEWOOD is brought from Rio Janeiro, in Brazil ; 
inferior qualities are imported from the East Indies and the Canary 
Islands. It derives its name from its colour, in which po .ewooa and 
lighter and darker tints of rose-red are commingled. It ‘8 uses. 
is hard and difficult to work, but when brought to a good surface and 
well polished, it looks extremely well. It is used by the cabinet- 
maker for ornamental furniture, and by the turner. It is also useful 
for inlaying and veneering. The knots that occur in it tend to diver- 
sify the surface, and can be turned to good account by a skilful work- 
man. The wood contains much resinous gum, and on this account it 
is difficult to saw when used for fret-work. This hindrance, however, 
may be overcome by slightly oiling the saw blade now and then in 
order to lessen the friction. There is an African variety beautifully 
marked, and bearing a strong resemblance to black wa:nut, which Is 
free from the resinous gum that is so abundant iy ordinary Rosewood 

54. The SYCAMORE is indigenous to the British Isles, and bears 
sume resemblance to the plane tree»in its manner of 
growth and broad leaves. The wood is very soft, and 
easily worked, and is useful for inlaying and any other purpose §& 
which whiteness is a desideratun 


Poplar Wood. 
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55. The wood of the WALNUT is dtremely useful and valuable, 
and is used in the arts for many purposes, of which not, the least im- 
reece coa, POrtant is that of the manufacture of ornamental furniture. 

In olden times it was as much &sed for this purpose as in 
the present day, but after the introduction of mahogany and, osewood, 
walnut went out of: fashion, and for some time was only used for 
making gun-stocks, etc. Durifig the last thirty or forty years, how- 
ever, it has again come into favour, and is now greatly in demand 
for dining and drawing-room suites, tables, chairs, couches, and every 
description of ornamental household fugniture, for which it is well 
adapted by the fineness of the grain, its capability of taking a high 
polish, and the extreme beauty of the wood, which is of a gieyish 
brown, richly diversified with streaks and veins of black running in all 
directions. Its only drawback is in its want of density, which renders 
it hable to injury from blows and rough usage. It is as useful to the 
turner as to the cabinet-maker, and works wel in the lathe. It is de- 
sirable to get walnut wood from old wellSprown trees, for the older the 
tree the more beautiful and diversified are the markings of the wood. 

56. For fret-sawing, and all kinds of cabinet work, the wood known 
as BLACK WALNUT 1s the most suitable. Unless well seasoned by 

Black - Kiln-drying, or some similar process, it is apt to warp and 

Walnut. split. It will take a beautiful polish, and is susceptible of 
more variations in that respect than any other, and still look well. 
Plain oiling seems to harden the fibre, and a dead polish will often 
show better in the work than though it shone like a mirror. This 
wood ought never to be var- 
nished, for it gives a common 
look to the article, and néver 
fails to bring out the grain. 

57- The WHITE WALNUT, 
known in the United States as 
the butternut, is a pretty wood, 

but “soft. It cuts 

Walnut,or cleZn, and _ is 

Butternut. 

¢ adapted for many 
kinds of woe which, however, 
must not be delicaté in design. 
It has the same grain as Black 
Walnut, stains well, and shows 
ailing to advantage. 

58. WILLOW. The Willow Tree flourishes on the banks of rivers and 





FIG. 14.—WI! LOW TREE. 
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in moist situations. The wooc is white, or yellowish white, and tough. 
In this country it is chiefly known as the wood of which wow, ana 
cricket-bats are made. When spiit into strips, it makes ‘'* 98 
strong and serviceable ho.ps for small casks and tubs of every de- 
scription. 

59. Such are the various kinds of wood that are most commonly used 
in building and the constructive arts, az.d although the amateur artisan 
may have occasion to use but a very limited number of conection of 
chem, it is as well that he should know their qualities 7008, 700%® 
and uses. Indeed, if it be pgssible, it is desirable for the Benizenie: 
amateur to make a collection 
of as many kinds of wood as 
he possibly can, exhibiting 
their appearance, when sawn 
only, when worked to 
smoothness by means of 
the plane, and when stained 
and varnished, or polished. 
It would give him a valuable 
insight into the texture and 
capabilities of different kinds 
of wood, and would help 
him to experience, if he 
should ever take to inlaying, 
or the manufacture of par- 
quetry, marquetry, etc. 

60. In addition to the 
wdods already enumerated, 

FIG 15.—LOCUST REE. there are several other kinds 
that arg used in the arts, and even in the manufacture was used in 
of ornamental furniture. A brief catalogue of these, and the arts, eto. 
the purposes to which they are turned, may be desirable, if not so 
useful as the hst already given, and for this reason it iS inserted here 


e 


VARIOUS KINDS OF WOODS OCCASIONALLY USED IN 1HE ARTS 
AND IN ORNAMENTAL CARPENTRY. 


a Se 





61. The wood of the ACACIA, or LOCUST TREE, is a dark-coloured 
wood, bearing some resemblance to mahogany. It is  gogots or 
brought from India, the West Indies, and the tropical Locust Tree 
regions of Africa. 

62. ALMOND WOOD 1s a very hard, dense wood, something like 
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lignum vite. It grows in the north of\Africa, and parts of Asia and 
Almona Europe bordering on the Mediterranean. It is used for 
‘Wood. the teeth and bearings Of wooded cog-wheels. : 
63. ALOES Woop, CALEMBEG, or GREEN SANDALWOOD, is a 
Aloss Wood, W00d of a greenish colour, resembling Sandalwood in 
oto, texture, and growing in tropical countries. It exhales a 
slight perfume, especially wher cut or bruised. 

64. AMBOYNA Woop is a beautiful and valuable wood of diversified 

Amboyna @Ppearance, brought from the Eastern Archipelago, and 

Wood. deriving its name from Amboyna, one of the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands. It is used in inlaying, and may be made serviceatfle 

Eaiboooa for veneering. | t is sometimes called Aazbooca wood. It 

Wood. has the appearance of being the excrescence or burr of 
some large tree, being only obtainable in slabs from three inches 
square, to twenty by twelve inches. It is tolerably hard, and full of 
small curls and knots. The colour varies fom orange to chestnut 
brown, and sometimes reddish brown. ¢ 

65, The wood of the APPLE is close and hard in texture, and of a 
rich reddish-brown tint. It is useful in turning, and cuts 
well for wooden screws. Large letters for printers’ posters 
may be cut from this wood, and rulers for ordinary use are frequently 
made of it. 

66. The BEAM TREE is a tree akin to the apple and pear, whose 
gvood is useful for naves and axletrees of wheels, small cog- 
wheels, and similar parts of machinery. It grows in the 
United Kingdom, and is usually calle? the White Beam Tree. 

67. BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE is a fine vgriety of Maple, brought chiefly 
from Prince Edward’s Island in NortheAmerica. It is yellowish in 

Bird's-eye Colour, diversified with red streaks and dark spots, with a 

Maple. ighter ring round them, from which it takes ite name. 
It is chiefly used for making picture-frames, and is susceptible of a 
high polish. When used for picture-frames it is of course veneered 
on some other ‘wood, and this tends to keep it ffom warping and split- 
ting, which it i$ otherwise very apt todo. Being a close-grained, gritty 
wood, it i¢ difficult to work with a handsaw, and requires careful skill, 
even with a treagle-machine, when cutting fret-work from it, as the 
small knots drag ‘on the Saw, Causing it to run unevenly. 

68. BoTaNny-Bay Woop, which is also called Beef Wood and African 

Botany Bay Black Wood, is a dense, hard, heavy wood, intensely 

Wood. black in colour. It is chiefly useful for ornamental turn- 
ing, its extreme hardness rendering it capable of being ornamented 


Apple Wood. 


Beam Tree. 


— oa 
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with any pattern, however fine and intricate. It is brought chiefly 
from Batany: Bay, whence its name, and from the Mauritius. ; 

69. CAM Woop is an excellent wood for ornamental turning. It is 
brought from Southern Africa. Like Botany Bay Wood, it 
is extremcly hard, and of a close, fine texture. Its colour, 
when cut and exposed to the air, deepens to a rich reddish brown. 

70. CAMPHOR Woop. This wood is the product of the Campho: 
Tree, and is chiefly valuable for preserving furs, etc., from Camper 
the attacks of moth, when made into boxes. It is used Wood 
ky turners, but is soft in sufostance and coarse in grain, which makes 
it difficult to work. It is somewhat yellow in colour and streaked with 
darker tints. ° 

71. CANARY Woop. A sStraight-grained wood of a close texture, 
and, as the name implies, of a yellow colour. It is imported 
from South America, and is used by turners and cabinet- 


Cam Wood. 


Canary Wood 


makers. . 


72. There are many kinds of wood included under the name of 
CEDAR, all of which are obtained from cone-bearing trees, or trees of 





FIG. 16.—CEDAR TREE. 


the Fir kind, and are widely different in qualitiesand cha- ggagr: tgs 
racteristics. The wood of the Cedar of Lebanon is red- Varieties. 
dish, and ful! of a fragrant resin ; it is soft and light, and apt to crack 
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in drying. The wood of the Deodar, or Wimalayan Cedar, is resinous 
fragrant, compact, and durable, and susceptible of a, high, polish 
When polished it has an appearance resembling that of brown agate. 
The cedar whose wood is most commonl¥ used are species of the 
Juniper which belong to the Pine tribe. Red Cedar and White Funiper, 
indigenous trees of North America, hardly differ except in colour ; but 
the wood of the former is undofibtedly more handsomely marked and 
diversified, and being scarcer than the latter. commands a higher 
price. Both woods take a beautiful polish ; but they are pitchy, and 
therefore difficult to cut, requiring at alb times careful handling lest 
they split and break. Spanish Cedar, a cedar of the south of Europe, 
also called Bermuda Cedar, is soft ,fragrant, and easily worked, though 
brittle, and is used in making the better class of cedar pencils. 

73. The wood called CEDARWOOD must not be confounded with 
the true Cedars described above. It is obtained from a tree growing 

in the West Indies and Centgal America, to which the 
" name of Barbadoes Cedar is® given. The true Cedars be- 
long to the natural order Conifere ; but this is a tree of the natural 
order Cedrelace@, which also includes the trees that yield mahogany, 
satinwood, and the yellow wood of New South Wales. Havannah 


Cedarwood 


cigar-boxes are most commonly made of it. It is coarse in grain, 
very porous, and therefore not suitable for fret-work sawing, though it 
is useful for lining boxes, and a variety of small cabinet work. Like 
mahogany, it gs not liable to warp. It can readily be stained ; but 
from the coarseness of the grain does not take either oil or polish well. 
By some writers this wood ts called Spanish Cedar, which name, as 
shown above, truly belongs to the woosl of the Bermuda Cedar. In 
America it is generally so called. : 

74. The heartwood of the CHERRY TREE is hard and fine in 
eyes texture, and of a pure reddish-brown colour. It % sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, and is useful) for turning and 
all kinds of fancy work. 

75. COCABOLA is a hard and resinous wood resembling the Bra- 
zilian variety of tulip wood. In colour it is reddish, diversified by 

Cocabola® Slight striping. The red sawdust that falls from it when 

Wood. under Gke saw will stain like dye. When exposed for a 
lony time to the light, the colour is apt to fade. It is liable to warp, 
but takes a good polish. It i¢ chiefly useful for inlaying. 

76. COCUS is a hard wood, yielded by a tree that grows in the 

West Indies. It turns black when cut and exposed ta 


ree the action -f the air, and for this reason is used by 
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turners and the manufactur®rs of musical instruments. It is also 
called Coca Wood. 

77. CoRal Woon is a hard an@i close-grained wood, found in trupica) 
countries, which is yellogvy when it is first cut, but soon 
changes to a rich coral red, whence it takes its name. 

It takes a high polish, and is used in turning and fancy cabinet work. 

78. COROMANDEL WOOD, sometimes called Calamander Wcod, 
is brought from Southern India and Ceylon. It is very Qopomanael 
hard in texture and of a rich hazel-brown colour, W0°4- 
streaked with black. It is ysed by cabinet-makers. 
®79. DOG WoOobD is the wood of the Weld Cornel, a low shrubby 
tree often found in hedgerows in Englahd. It is used by 
watchmakers for cleaning out pivot-holes in watches, and 
by opticians, having the peculiarity of being very free from silex. It 
is the wood used by butchers for makiag wooden skewers. 

80. The wood of the ELDER is extremely close in grain and tough, 
and is used for pegs by shoemakers, and by turners for 
ordinary kinds of turnery. , 

81. The wood called Fusrtic is chiefly used by dyers for dyeing 
purposes ; is suitable for turning and inlaying. It is ofa 
greenish-yellow colour. 

d2. GREENHEART 1s a coarse and heavy wood, which 1s used in 


Cora] Wood. 


Dogwood. 


Hilder. 


Fuatic. 


shipbuilding, and sometimes by turners, although it does not work 
well. The tree from which it is obtained is of the genus 

: : ,.. 9, Greenheart. 
Laurus. It comes from the West Indies and Brazil. 
In Jamaica it ts also called*Cogwood. It is of a brownish-green 
colour when cut, whence its name, but it darkens on exposure to the 
air, and becomes like lignum vitz and coco4wood or cocus. 

83. GUMWOOD, as the wood of the Eucalyptus or blue gum tree of 
Austragia is called, is a hard, heavy wood of bluish colour. 
It is used in turning and shipbuilding. 

84. The wood of the HAWTHORN or white thorn 1s of a y¢llowish- 
white colour and close, fine grain, for which reason it’ is much valued 
for turning. It takes a good polish, and being extrerfely 

be ‘ : Hawthorn. 
hard, it is suitable for very delicate work, and tracery. , 


Old wood is sometimes slightly tinged with red and marked with dark 
e 


SGumwood. 


veins. 

85. HICKORY 1s a tough and elastic wood, much used in the United 
States for shafts for carriages, spokes of wheels, wooden 
screws, and all purposes where strength, lightness, and 
durability is desirable, and indeed requisite, in the timber that is used. 


Hickory. 
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86. HORNBEAM is an American wood ‘of great strength and tough- 
ness, and also of a hard, close grain, and white in colour. Mill- 
ee act wrights find it serviceable for the teeth of cogwheéls, etc., 
and the large pins used in skittie playing are frequently 

made of it. The English Hornbeam, often planted to form hedges, is a 
different species. The American variety is sometimes called Ironwood. 

87. IRONWOOD is a term applied to various kinds of hard wood 

growing in different countries. The Ironwood of South 

Ironwood. . ‘ ‘ 
America and the East and West Indies is hard and 
Straight-grained, and frequently used for making ramrods. It is 
reddish-brown in colour. 

88. KINGWOOD is a hard and durable wood, brought from Brazil. 
It is used in turning, inlaying, and small cabinet work. 
It is beautifully streaked in tints of violet, for which 
reason it is sometimes called Violet Wood. 

89. LABURNUM is a hard, solid, heavy wood, useful for ornamental 
turning and marquetry. The heartwood is of arich brown 

colour, diversified by large white medullary rays, which 
show out conspicuously, like the medullary rays of wainscoat oak, when 
the wood is cut longitudinally. 

go. LANCEWOOD is the wood of a West Indian tree remarkable for 
toughness, lightness, and elasticity. Bows, shafts for 
carriages, billiard-cues, etc., are made of it. It is cut in 
poles varying from three to six inches in diameter. When steamed, 
it can be bent into any shape that may be desired. 

gi. LIGNUM VIT& is the wood of a trée growing in Central America, 
from which the medicinal resin called guazacum is obtained. It is a 

kind of Box Tree. The wood is heavy, hard, and close- 
’ grained, works easily, and takes a good polish. The cen- 
tral part of the heartwood is brown, next to which are layers of > black 
tint surrounded by sapwood of a yellowish white. This peculiarity of 
colouring renders it useful for ornamental turnery. Round rulers are 


Kingwood. 


GLaburnum. 


Lancewood. 


Lignum Vite 


made of it. 

gz. LoGwoop is the heavy red heartwood of a South American 
tree. It is better known for its use in dyeing. It works 
well, and when polished looks like mahogany darkened 
by age. It is sometimes called Campeachy Wood. 

93. NETTLE TREE, or LoTE, isa tree bearing a fruit resembling the 
Nettle Tree Cherry, and growing in Southern Europe. The wood is 

or Lote. used by musical instuument-makers. It is close-grained 
and takes a good polish. 


Logwood. ” 
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94. OLIVE Woop is of a close, fine grain, beautifully variegated witb 
curls and®krfots, and suitable foi® fret-work, carved work, 
marquetry, and all kindof ornamental cabinet-work. It 
is easily cut, and of an oily nature. Its variegated appearance renders 
it a desirable wood for veneering. 

95. PARTRIDGE WOOD is a beautifully variegated wood, much es- 
teemed for ornamental cabinet work, obtained from Brazil. partriage 
It is heavy, and of aclose, fine grain, very hard but easily °* 
worked. It is much used for walking-sticks, and for the handles of 
embrellas and parasols. 

96. The wood of the PEAR, being of% close, fine grain, tolerably soft, 
and very free from knots, is useful*for carving, turning, and a variety 
of ornamental purposes. It is used for engraving the large letters used 
by printers in setting up posters, and for making patferns 
for printing paper for walls and calico. It takes staining 
readily and is susceptible of @ high polish. Formerly it was much in 
demand for pianos and “ebonised” furniture, but for this purpose 
mahogany, American whitewood, and walnut are now used, ; 

97. The wood of the PLUM is dark in colour, and, like pear wood, 
somewhat soft. The grain is not very close. It is useful 
. . : : Plum Wood. 
in turning, and works easily. It takes a fine polish. 

g8. The wood yielded by the POMEGRANATE TREE is of a brownish. 
green tint with veins of a darker hue. It is of a close grain, pomegranate 
works well, and takes a good polish. It is used chiefly by Weeds 
musical instrument-makers. 

g9. RED SATINWOOD is a hard wood which works well and takes 
a good polish. It is usefyl for marquetry, being of a ea satin. 
beautiful reddish-purple colour with veins and markings wood. 
of a darker tint. 

100. ROSETTA WOOD is an East Indian wood of a bright reddish- 
orange cclour, marked with veins and streaks of a darker 

‘ be : . Rosetta Wood. 
tint. It is in requegt for ornamental cabinet work, but is 
by no means plentiful. ° 

101, SANDALWOOD is a highly scented wood, something like cedar, 
obtained from an East Indian tree resembling the_privet. 
The odoriferous properties of the wood, which is of a red- 
dish-yellow colour and works easily, taking a fine polish, renders it use- 
ful for making ornamental boxes in ‘which gloves, handkerchiets, 
jewellery, and furs are kept. 

102. SATINWOOD, which takes its name from its soft and lustrous 
appearance, is of a yellowish tint. It works well and takes a high 


Olive Wood. 


Pear Wood. 


Saudalwood 
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\ 
polish, and, on account of its colour and natural gloss, form, an ap 
propriate groundwork for marquetry and indaying, and a 
useful material for veneering and fret-sawing It 1s diffi- 
cult to attach it to another wood by glueing, owing to the natural oil 
that it contains. It does not 
warp or split to any extent, 
and, by reason of its colour, 
forms a handsome and agree- 
able contrast to ebony, tulip 
wood, rosewood. and other 
woods of a dark colour  I* 
is brought from the East 
Indies. 

103 The SEPvICE TRFE, 
which 1¢ akin to the mountain 
ash, 1s, with others of its 
species, allied to 
the appie The 
wood 1s hard and of a close 
grain, and 1s used to a great extent in making and handling joiners tools 

10} TEAK WoobD 1s the wood of an East Indian tree, extremely 
hard and durable, and, neat to English oak, the best kind of wood for 
shipbuilding Ironclad ships are usually built with an 
miner skin or coating of Teak, and the targets of tron 
against which heavy pieces of ordnance are fired at Shoeburyness, etc , 
are generally backed with Teak. ° 

105. VIOLET WooD 1s the wood of tue Anatra violacea, a tree that 
grows in Guiana It ts useful for turning. (See also 
KINGWOOD ) 

106. TULIP WOOD 1s the wood of a tree that grows 1n Brazil, resem- 
bling rosewood in its resinous qualities, but reddish in colour, striped 

e with darker shades, after the manner of the petals of a 
Tulip Wood. 
tuljp flower, whence its name It 1s a useful wood for 
marquetry, but the tints of the wood are apt to fade, losing their 
natural bfightness under exposure to the light. 

107. WHITEWO§D, the wood of the North American tulip tree— 
a tree allied to the magnolia, and bearing flowers resembling the tulip, 
whence its nam:—1s distinguished by this name, although 
it 1s yellow rather than white Being straight in grain, 
free from knots, and easily worked, it 1s used in the United States for 
ordinary cabinet work and for fret-sawing. 


Satinwood 
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108. The YEW is an evergreen tree of the genus 7axus, allied to the 
pines. [hg wood is hard, tough, elastic,and durable. In y.y ana 
olden times it was much used in England for making ts uses. 
bows. Fine specimens “are often to be met with in country church- 
yards. 

109. We have now given what may be considered a fuller list of 
woods used in carpentry than may Be absolutely necessary, inasmuch 
as the amateur artisan may perhaps never handle or even set eyes on 
a fourth part of them. But though he may never use them, or even see 
them, it seems desirable that any one who aspires to be a gyowteage of 
worker in wood should have a general knowledge of the grec tees 
nature, properties, and special uses of the various kinds of “esirable. 
woods used in the constructive arts ; and with this view, the list that has 
been placed before the reader has been compiled. Eyen new it is by no 
means exhaustive, but it contains a description of every kind of wood 
that is likely to come uhder the amateur mechanic’s notice. 

110. The following is a list of the best timbers for various uses. It 
ws taken from Spon’s “ Architects’, Builders’, and Carpenters’ Pocket 
Book ”—a most useful work for the practical man, and to en eee 
which we are indebted for these and many other particulars for 

various uses. 
bearing on the science and theory of carpentry that are 
given in this chapter. The list will serve as a general summary of 
what has just been given. 

(a) For General Construction.—Oak, Chestnut, Taak, Cedar, Fir, 
Elm, Walnut, Larch, Pine, Beech, Mahogany, Poplar. 

(6) For Scaffolding, Ladders, etc.—Acacia, Spruce Fir. 

(c) Timbers durable in wet places. — Oak, Alder, Teak, Acacia, 
Elm, White Cedar, Larch, fron bark, Beech, Plane, North American 
Plane. 

(d)°Timbers durable in dry places—Oak, Chestnut, Olive, Maho- 
gany, Larch, Willow, Deal, Cedar, Pine of all kinds, Maple, Ash, Plane, 
Poplar, Teak, Cedar, Sycamore, Acacia. 2 ® 

(e) For Patterns.—Deal, Alder, Pine, Mahogany. 

(f) Hardest English Woods.—Box, Oak, Elm, Walnut, Beech. 

These woods, with one or two exceptions, have been fulby described 
in the account given above of the various kinds of timber used in 
building, furniture making, and ornamental carpentry, and construc- 
tive arts generally. e 

111, As the amateur artisan will have obtained a tolerably good idea 
of the character and qualities of different kinds of timber from what 
has already been said about them, it is perhaps desirable that he 
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should now make himself acquainted with the weight per cubic foot 
= in pounds, the average number of cubic feet {hat go to 
ght of ¢ 
wood per weigh one ton, and the specific gravity of the best known 
cubic foot. 
and most useful varieties of timBfer. The following table, 
indeed, will afford the best possible index of comparison, of their 
densities, and a glance at it will, speaking generally, go far to show 
at once what wood is soft and‘light, and what is hard and heavy. 
Wood possessing the characteristics of softness and lightness is usually 
easily worked and suitable for ordinary purposes, while such sorts as 
are hard and heavy are closer and finer in the grain, and therefore 
better adapted for turning and ornamental purposes. . 
112. In the following table the weights per cubic foot in pounds are 
those given by Tredgold, Rondelet, and others, when the name of the 
_ wood is printed in ordinary type, but when the name of any 
eign wood is given in italics, the weight per cubic foot has been 
ess derived from othersources. The average number of cubic 
feet of each material that go to make ufia ton in weight is calculated 
from the weight per cubic foot, 2,240 lbs. avoirdupois being one ton, 
as every reader knows. The specific gravities have been taken, when 
possible, from recognised authorities, but in some cases they are derived 
from calculation. Those that have been calculated to complete the 
table are distinguished thus (*). 
TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE WEIGHT PER CUBIC FOOT IN POUNDS, THE 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CUBIC FEET PER TON, AND THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF THE REST KNOWN AND MOST USED KINDS OF TIMBER. 











Weight; No. of Weight! No. of 
Specific |per cu-| cubic Specific |per cu-} cubic 

Name of Wood. |Gravity.|bic foot) feet per] Naype of Wood. |Gravity.|bic foot) feet per 
in Ibs.| ton. in Ibs. {| ton. 

ee rmemerimanents am ey | ee | ee J Zena 
Apple we ee BE OPAC. ag 45°7 {Fir Common... ... | ° I 22 
ASH. “see-aow. ge "834 52 43°0 |,, Memel... ... be ; s fo's 
Beech ... 2. owe “850 | 53 422 |Hazel ow) 6 qx 40 56'0 
Birch. sve se5 ss. °674 42 53°3 |Hornbeam ... ...*| 770 48 46°6 
Box... 0... ne MH OT4 57 39°3 [Larch ... fat E95 33 67°9 
Cedar of Lebanon *| °561 35 64'0 |Lignum Vite |... 1°122 7O 320 
Spangsh ... i i 30 74°6 Mahogany Spanish*, s'osg 66 33°9 
ie. ae ¢ °973 42 53°3 rg 7 ‘6 
Ches-nut *| "595 37 60°5 Ouk, 4 American ...¥ sens is 50°8 
CK aie? baw wea hg. 240 15 149°3 English... | ‘850 53 42°2 

i bony iss: use| BOTS 63 35°5 Pine, Yellow... os. “417 26 86°: * 
Elder wee caer oe O73 | 42 $3°3 » Red. on | 642 40 56°0 
Elm on. sce @ee "674 42 533 | » Pitch .. ... | 72a 45 50°8 
Poplar wees wey | 2385 2 93°3 Walnut... ol “659 41 54°6 
Sycamore... ... *| ‘689 3 ‘g [Willow ... ws. | "481 30 74°6 
Teak .. sali- din “740 47 47°6 Wew... wes ee™! “Bog 47 47'6 


113. It may be noted herg in reference to the above table that in 
Cubic feet or Laxton’s “ Price Book for Architects, Builders, etc.,” it is 
various woods. <rated that the following quantities of the materials named, 
will, upon the average, weigh one ton. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY: 30 


66 feet cubic of deals 29 feet cubic of ebony 34 feet cubic of mahogany 
04 ee fir tiinber 59 » - ime Ch ae er walnut 

57 » » elm do. 45 5 » ash 48 5»,  »» maple 

$1 19q— @ © beech 39 1» @ oak 60 4, "” pine 


114. It will be noticedton comparison of the results exhibited in each 
table, that while in some cases, and notably that of maple, the differ- 
ence is inappreciable, in others, as in oak and elm, there Walchts given 
is A great discrepancy. This is agcounted for by the approximately 

; ee : : only. 

fact that considerable variation is to be found in the 

specific gravity and weight per cubic foot of different specimens of the 
same kind of timber. The reader must therefore bear in mind that 
@he statements advanced in the above tables are not established facts 
which admit of no alteration, but are merely approximate values, 
which are only useful in general calculations, but which cannot be con- 
sidered as absolutely accurate in individual cases. 

115. Specific gravity may be defined as the ratio 8f the weight of a 
body to the weight of an equal volume or bulk of some other body 
taken as the standard or ynit. The standard is usually — grecio 
distilled water for solids and liquids, and air for gases. &ravity. 
Thus, when the specific gravity of gold is said to be 19°25, it is 
meant that when equal volumes or bulks of gold and water are taken, the 
gold is 19'225 times heavier than the water— that is to say, a cubic inch 
or a cubic foot of gold weighs respectively 19°225 times as much as a 
cubic inch or a cubic foot of water, or the water contained ina hollow 
vessel measuring an inch or a foot, as the case may be, in every 
direction. The specific gravity of gold is theréfore intelligibly 
expressed in figures by 19°225. In other words, the weight of a piece 
of gold is equal to the weight of water 19°225 times its size or bulk. 

116. To show how many Of the specifie gravities given in the above 
table have been arrived at, it is as well to explain that the weight of a 
cubig foot of water is 62 Ibs. 224 grains, or 62°32 lbs. a ene 
avoirdupois. When the specific gravity of a body or specific 
any material is known, its weight per cubic foot in pounds 
avoirdupois may pe readily determined ; and coaversely? when its 
weight per cubic foot in lbs. avoirdupois is known, jts specific gravity 
may be easilydeduced. Thus, to express the specific gravity of any solid 
or liquid : Divide the weight in pounds avotrdupois of & cubic foot of 
the body, whatever it may be, by 62°32, the weightgn pounds avoirdupois 
of acubtic foot of distilled water, and the quotient obtained will be the 
specific gravity of the body. , 

117. Conversely, to determine the weight of a cubic weignt ot 
foot of any solid or liquid in pounds avoirdupois: A/«/#- “ eee 
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ply the specific gravity of the body by ‘62. 32, the weight in pounds 
avoirdupois of a cubic foot of distilled water, and the result, obtained 
will be the weight of a cubic foot of the body tn pounds avoirdupois. 

118. The buoyancy of woods that will float‘in water is according to 
their respective specific gravities. There are a few kinds of-wood so 

Buoyancy dense and heavy that they will not float in water, or will 

of woods. ink so low in it as to be nearly submerged. Ebony and 
Spanish mahogany are very dense, heavy woods, and as they are 
heavier than water, bulk for bulk, they will not float in it. Oak, beech, 
and ash will sink deep in water, while firs larch, and cedar displace 
but a small quantity, and therefore do not penetrate far below the 
surface. The lightest material ‘obtained from the vegetable kingdom 
is cork, the bark of a species of oak which abounds in Spain. The 
weight of a cubic foot of cork is 15 pounds, and its specific gravity 
no more than °240, or somewhat less than 1b. avoirdupois ; or, in 
other words, equal bulks of cork and waterebéing taken, the cork is 
somewhat less than one-fourth the weight of the water. This is why 
cork isso extremely buoyant in the water and is useful as a material 
for making lifebuoys, belts, etc., and floats for fishermen’s nets. 

119. It will now be necessary to explain what is meant by the 
strength and breaking strain or breaking weight of timber, and the 
Gevgucen tina aon of Presoule on Stan WhIGD can be aia | laid 

breaking upon it according to its form, thickness, position, etc. 

This belongs to the ¢Aeory, and not to the practice of 
carpentry ; and although a thorough knowledge of the principles that 
-.e involved, and which are based on and belong to the branch of 
mathematical science known as mechangcs, is most necessary to the 
civil engineer, the architect, and the buifder, it is by no means so 
important to the amateur carpenter. Whatever, there ‘ore, is said on 
this point will be said as briefly as possible, so trat it ma§$ not 
become wearisome to the reader. 

120. The principles involved in the theory of carpentry are 
chiefly brought under consideration in the construction of roofs. It is 

Theory of DY no means likely that the amateur will ever put up a 

carpentry. sbuilding requiring a roof of any great size or space, for 
his efforts in this evecoon will not probably extend beyond the simple 
lean-to roof of a shed built up against a wall, or even unattached to 
any other kind of building, orgthe span roof of a greenhouse, or any 
other structure of an ordinary kind. This will be sufficient to explain 
why the ‘ieory of carpentry need not be entered into in this work 
turther than may be necessary to elucidate the reason why a particular 
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mode of procedure should be adopted in carrying out any work in 
practice. | , 5 

121. First, with regard to the strength of wood. It is by the trans- 
verse strength that is inherent in it that a simple beam or piece of 
wood, be it what it may as regards its form, can resist gtrercth of 
the action of the weight that is brought to bear upon it, 9% 
Suppose a beam of timber to be broken by extreme pressure exerted 
on its centre, the ends being sustained by supports of some kind. On 
examining the broken part of the beam, itis manifest that the fracture 
is produced by the extension of the lower fibres and the compression of 
tie upper ones; the former being strained till they are dragged apart, 
and the latter weakened till resistance is no longer possible by being 
squeezed together till the fibres are crushed. A rough idea of the 
effect which it has been attempted to describe mayebe gained from 
the accompanying diagram, 
in which the effect of the 
weight in upturning§ the 
fibres, by dragging them 
asunder below and crushing 
them together above, is 
shown in an _ exaggerated 
manner. In fig. 18 is shown 


FIG. 18.--BEAM SUPPORTED AT ENDS. 


~ 





a beam or piece of wood of 
uniform thickness, supported FIG, 19.—EFFECT OF WEIG#IT ON BEAM 
at the extremities. In the centre, in a downward direction, shown by 
the vertical line C D, a weight, ‘, is attached sufficiently great to over- 
come the elasticity and cohesive attraction of the fibres of the beam. 
The effect is shown in fig. 1g, in which, by the downward pressure of 
w, the fibres that were previously united at D, and just above it, have 
been bwken and pulled apart, while those at C have been pressed to- 
gether to the extent shown by the small triangles C x 5, C_yz, which in 
e ch portion of the beam have been forced back intp the particles 
ne xt to them, until thé corners, as shown by the triangles just named, 
have disappeared. It must be remembered, that in the illustration 
the effect is exaggerated, as it has been already said ; but *a careful 
s udy of the diagram will have shown the amateuf' the necessity of 
conbining a little of the ¢keory of carpentry with his practice, so that 
in framing timbers together he may guard even against deflection, to 
say nothing of fracture, which would altogether spoil the appearance 
of his work and detract greatly from its stability. 

122. It has been ascertained by actual experiments that the strength 
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the papers of the Royal Engineers, in which full tables of constants are 


given. 6 © © 6 
129. In some books, tables are given fram which, by an easy ope- 
ration, the strength of a piece of timber may be ascer- 
iene disd tained. The following is part of a long and elaborate 
Pile a table given in Laxton’s “ Price Book”: “ The weights in 
this table are, one-eighth of the Breanne weight of red 
pine uniformly loaded, or one-fourth of the same when suspended in 
the middle. RuLE.—To ascertain the strength of a piece of timber, 
divide the second column by the length 6f the timber, and the weight 
in cwts. will be obtained.” The first column, it will be noticed, gives 
the depth and thickness in inches, the second column the safe load or 
weight of a piece of timber of the depth and thickness specified, one foot 
in length. Now, as it has been said, the strength of a piece of timber 
is inversely as its length, or that, when a pie of timber of a certain 
length, breadth, and depth will break undet A certain weight, a piece 
of the same breadth and depth, but of twice the length, will break in 
the ¢entre under half that weight, a piece three times as long under 
one-third the weight, and so on,—it is clear that to obtain the safe load 
or weight we have only to divide the weight given in the second 
column by the length of the beam. It will be noticed that the safe 
load in this table is taken at one-fourth the breaking weight when 
suspended in the middle, while Tredgold places it at one-fifth. The 
diffe rence betaveen the two is just one-twentieth ; so, in order to reduce 
a..y result in the tables to Tredgold’s estimate, the reader has only to 
divide the result by twenty, and subtract the quotient from it, or, in 
other words, to reduce the result by ome-twentieth. 
Depth Thick- {1 footy Depth Thick-|1 foot] Depth Thick- {1 footy Depth Thick- jx foot 


in ness in | long. in ness in long. in ness in | Jong. n ness in| long. 
inches inches. | cwt. J inches. inches. | cwt. | inches. inches. | cwt. | inches, inghes. | cwt. 
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130. In these tables the strength, or safe load of timber of the length 
of 1 foot, is given up toa depth of 14 inches, and a thic sofie 
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e 
inches, with a result of 2,940 cwts., but from the portion given above 


it is easy, ta deduce the quantigies in cwts. for other p.a,oton e 
dimensions exceeding those that have been given, re- eietta ce 
membering always the fundamental rule that if the dreadth other lengths. 
of a beam be doubled it will bear twice the weight, and that if the 
depth be doubled it will bear four times the weight; or, to speak 
more generally, that the increase in strength i is directly as the breadth, 
or as the square of the depth. Now, suppose we had only the second 
series in this table for pieces of wood of various thicknesses or 
breadth from 134 to 12 inchés, but of a uniform depth of 2 inches : we 
kRow from this that the safe load of a, piece 2 in. X 2in. X 1 foot is 
8 cwt. We wish, however, to knowthe safe load of a piece 4 in. X qin. 
X 1 foot. It is clear that as the piece of wood is twice the width 
and twice the strength—its length will be 8 X 2 X 2,0r8xX2xX4= 
64 cwt.,as given in the table. Again, if we wish to know the strength of 
a piece of timber 8 in. X @ in. X 1 foot, it is clearly 64 x 2 (the breadth 
being doubled) x 2? (the depth being doubled and the proportionate 
increase squared) = 64 X 2 X 4 = $12 cwt. Again, even at the risk 
of being tedious, the safe load of a piece of wood (that is to say, red 
pine, for that is the kind of wood under consideration in all these 
examples), 3 in. X 3in. X 1 foot is, from the table, 27 cwt., then the 
safe load of a piece of wood gin. X gin. X 1 foot, will be 27 X 3 X 37, 
or 27 X 3 X 9 = 729 cwts., the increase in breadth or thickness being 
taken directly, and the increase in depth being squared as before. 
Indeed, having the rule that has been given, and knowing that the 
unit of the strength of red pine is that the safe load of a piece of 
timber 1 in. (depth) X 1 in. (breadth) X 1 foot (length) = 1 cwt., we may, 
by calculation, deduce from fhis unit of measurement of the strength 
of red pine, as we may call it, the strength of similar timber of any 
dimenf#ons. For, suppose, as before, the breadth and depth to be 
increased to 9 inches, then the safe load =1 X 9g (direct increase in 
breadth) x 9? (the square of the measure in depth) = 1 xX 9 x 8® = 72y 
cwt., as shown above. 

131. “In calculating the strength of timber,” says Laxton, ‘only so 
much of the wood should be measured as is continued = ae ies 
through the entire stick. For instance, a tie Beam, ae ee 
measuring 8 by 1o inches, having an inch and a half rod 
passing through it, should be considere@as measuring but six anda 
half inches thick ; and if the ends of struts or anything of the kind 
be cut down into and across the top o1 the beam two inches, it would 
then measure but eight inches aeep.” For example, in fig. 20, let a 
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represent a beam that is eight inches broad and ten inches deep, 
then € the tie-rod, B, being sone and a 
half inches thgck, is passed through a 
hole of the same diameter, bored to 
allow its passage, the strength of the 
. beam is weakened to an extent equiva- 
Fic. 20. Tis BEAM WITH Rop & strut. lent to the reduction of its thickness one 
and a half inches throughout its length; and if the strut C were cut 
into and across the beam to the depth of two inches, the strength of the 
beam would be weakened to an extent equivalent to the reduction of jfs 
depth two inches throughout ¢ts length. In short, if a beam of the 
dimensions given were treated in*this way by the insertion of a tie- 
rod, and strut to the extent described, its actual strength when thus 
cut and pierced‘would be no more than that of a beam six and a half 
inches bioad and eight inches deep. The amateur artisan will now 
see how the strength of timber is weakeged *by boring holes through it 
and cutting mortices and notches into it. It is, however, only when 
the timber thus cut has to sustain any great load o: downward pres- 
sure, as in the construction of roofs and floors, that this need be 
taken materially into conside:ation. 

132. The remarks that have been advanced on the ¢heory of carpen- 

Intimate try, and the method of calculating the strength of timber 
aogvarntance will be sufficient, generally speaking, for the purposes of 


with theory of 
cary -ntry not +fe amateur mechanic, should he be disposed to enter on 


necessary for 

amateurs. its study in an elementary manner. It will be necessary 
to allude to this part of the subject when speaking of the construction 
at roofs, but it will be endeavoured to fouch on it but briefly, and in a 
manner calculated to redeem it from becoming in any way obtrusive 


or wearisome. _ 








CHAPTER Ili. 


FELLING AND SEASONING OF TIMBER, DESIGNATIONS AND MARKS 
OF TIMBER. TIMBER AS SUPPLIED BY TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


[CS PRICES. 
@ 

Qualities, etc., of timber—Notes on strength ane density of timber—Seasoning of 
timber— How to guard against shrinkage,—Full-grown timber strongest—Season 
for felling timber—Artificial modes of seasoning timber—Well-seasoned wood 
more durable—Selection of timber—Wet rot and dry rot—Names of timbers of 
various sizes—Planks—Deals—Battens—Difference in these timbers—Boards- 
Feather-edged boards—Scantling—Additional sizes of timber—Quartering- 
Petersburg Standard, etc.—¥ acts useful toamateurs—Square of boards or timbe: 
—Whence building timber is brought—Selection of timber-—~Marks on timber— 
Place from whence timber comes shown by the marks—Propertics and value of 
timber from different places—‘‘ Red" and ‘‘ Yellow’’ Deal—Prices of timer— 
Prime cost price of timber per load—To find value of timber per cubic foot from 
price per load—Prices of wood sold by foot super—Timber merchant's prices-— 
Match-boarding —Prices of Oak, etc.—Prices as charged by builders—Oak in 
Scantlings, etc.—Timber merchant’s prices : why different from builder's prices 
—FPrices as charged by timber merchant—Prices of deals, boards, match-lining, 
etc. — Venetian laths and trellis-work— Blind-laths, dimensions and prices—Trellis- 
work, dimensions and prices—Wood-fencing—Egg-boxes for fencing—Prices of 
posts in Oak, etc., and rails —Arris-rails—Arris-gutters—Park-pa/ing—Oak rails, 
pales, capping, and gravel-boards—Scaffold poles—Slating laths—Small pales— 
Authorities for prices—Prices of Seantlings per foot cube—Cost of hoards, etc., 
per foot super.—Foot cube and equivalents—Value of timber per foot cube, how 
to determine—Knowledge of pricesmnecessary for amateur—Planing-up timber— 
Help from jobbing carpenter—Sc&ntling, application of term—Cost of Scantlings 

“at 3s. per foot cube—Cost of Scantlings at 3s. 6d. per foot cube—Prices of woods 
used in ornamental carpentry—Prices of woods for fret-cutting—Prices, why 
moderate—Plain fret-work, thicknesses suitable for—Hardwood and blackwood 
— Veneers—Pear-wood, apple-wood, etc.—Timber merchants in various parts— 
Timber Trades’ Journal—Swedish joinery, doors, sashes, etc.—Mouldings : their 
uses and prices—Directjpns respecting use of mouldings—Arwcles in Wrought 
timber—Architraves—Skirtings—Jamb-linings—Door frames—Floor-boards and 
Match-boards—Sashes and frames—Outside front-doors—Boléction mouldings, 
meaning of term—Inside-doors—Sash-doors--Fencing and trellis- work. 





(33. THE present chapter must be regarded as a @pntinuation of or 
sequel to that which has immediately preceded it. “It will be sought 
in it to make some remarks on the qualjty of the wood gnauities, eto., 
found in different parts of the tree, the felling and season- 0° #™ber. 

ing of timber ; the names by which different sizes of timber are distin 
guished, and the distinctive marks of timber from abroad; and the 
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different kinds of timber that are procurable from the timber merchant, 
whether sawn only, or sawn and planed, and their prices, Something 
also will be said with regard to manufactured articles that can be pro- 
cured from the timber merchant, such as doors, window sashes and 
rails, trellis-work, posts and rails, mouldings, etc. 

134. In accordance, then, with the course that has just beeii marked 

Noteson Out, a few notes oh the strength and density of timber 
“tlenelty ot May not be out of place here. These may be stated as 

timber. follows :— 

(1) The longer the time that a tree is growing, provided always that 
it has not passed maturity and begun to decay, the heavier and den$er 
its wood becomes. . 

(2) Generally speaking, the heavier the wood the stronger it is. 

(3) The strongest timber is always found in the lower part of a tree. 

(4) The straighter the grain of the timber the stronger the wood. 

(5) The bark is the weakest part of the tyee, the sap-wood within the 
bark and the heart-wood is not so stronf as that which lays between 
the sap-wood and the heart. or in other words the strongest timber 
lies between the heart and the sap-wood. 

135. All timber should be well seasoned before it is used by the 
carpenter, for whatever purpose it may be intended ; that ts to say, 

Seasoning of @fter it has been felled and sawn a sufficient time should 

timber. be allowed for it to dry, and thus become entirely free 
frovs sap and other moisture. To get dry whole timber is a thing 
in possible, unless you can keep it in store long enough for yourself. 
To obtain it from a timber-merchant is’out of the question, as in the 
rapid course of business he cannot es any part of his stock loug 
enough to admit of thorough seasoning. 

136. As it is so difficult to get well-seasoned timber, the only thing 

to be done when designing a building, is to arratge the 


How tc guard . ; : : 
against timber in such a manner that any shrinkage shall in no 


oes way atiect the stability of the structure. When the term 
“best timber” is used, as by an architect in His specifications, it is 
always taken to imply timber that is exceptionally straight in the grain 
and free fom knots and defects. The strongest timber obtainable for 
building purposes@s that which is sawn out of daxzdks, which are the 
squared trunks of very large trees-- we are now speaking of pines and 
trees of the fi, tribe that have reached tmaturity—and 

Fall-grown : 
timber whose wood is consequently the most dense, and has 
arene therefore attained the greatest strength. Planks, deals, 
and battens (terms used in the timber trade to designate pieces of 
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timber of various widths, and which will be explained presently) are 


cut out of smaller and younger tregs, and will not bear so great a load 
as full-grown timber. e 

137. Timber should not be felled until it is of mature age. The best 
seasons fow felling are in the height of summer when the sap is up and 
ripening in the leaves, or in the depth of winter when 
the sap has withdrawn to the roots. In either case the eit 
trunk of the tree is less full of sap than at other times. cea 
When felled and stripped of its bark, the tree should be squared or 
sawn into logs, and placed if running water, or where it is fully ex- 
posed to the influence of sun and air. When removed from the water 
wood should not be allowed to dry teo rapidly. In seasoning, timber 
will lose from one-fourth to one-half its weight when felled, owing to 
the evaporation of moisture that it contains. The mor porous or less 
dense the wood, the more sap or moisture it contains, and thus it is 
that a heavy wood loses les8 than a light wood in weight when season- 
ing, or why oak loses less in drying than fir. 

138. There are artificial means of seasoning timber, consisting chiefly 
in exposing it to the action of steam or boiling water, but wood thus 
heated, although itis not so liable to shrink as timber dried a ytincial 
by exposure to the weather, has not the elasticity and cesaonice 
toughness of the latter. Sawn timber of whatever size it ‘ber. 
may be—that is to say, whether in the form of planks, deals, battens, 
or boards—during the process of seasoning is generally st€@cked in such 
a manner as to admit of the free passage of air throughout the pile. 
In the pile the timber is of course in a horizontal position. The pieces 
will dry better when placed upright, or when stacked or ranged against 
a long cross-bar supported on uprights, one at either end. 

139. The better seasoned the wood, the better and more durable 
will be the articles that are made from it. It is true that seasoned 
wood is harder and not so easy to work as unseasoned . aagadana 
wood, which contains a considerable amount of moisture Dee 
while the former is tough and dry. It does not follew 
that the wetter wood is the easier it is to work, as any one may prove 
for himself by trying to put the saw through a piece that is thoroughly 
snaked with water. Good wood, or the “best tingber,” as already 
explained, is that which 1s straightest in the grain and freest from 
knots. In selecting timber for joinery, care should be gejection of 
taken to void any piece that has a knot at the edge, as “ber. 
the knot will be loosened in working and often fall out, causing much 
disfigurement. 

4 
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140. Timber is liable to destruction from two causes, called respec- 
tively wet rof and dry rot. The turmer is the result Of & chemical 
Wet rot ana decomposition which takes place in timber when it is so 
ary rot. enclosed that no air can get to it; the latter is due to 
the formation and growth of certain fungi. “ Experiménts,” says 
Laxton, “have proved that impregnatinc the woody fibres of timber 
with mineral solutions will impede tks decomposition by wet rot, 
and prevent the growth of those fungi which cause the dry rot, and at 
the same time render the timber less inflammable. One method of 
preserving timber, which has been successfully employed, is to dgy it 
and apply a weak solution of corrosive sublimate, or of nitric acid and 
water, and then paint it with wHite lead and oil. When the timber 
has to be fixed near the ground, or in any damp situation, it may be 
coated with a thin solution of coal tar and fish oil mixed with very 
finely powdered clinkers from the forge. Jt is imperative that all 
timber be properly seasoned before us'ng any preservative application 
whatever.” 

141. In the timber trade and in building, the terms planks, deals, 
baticns, boards, scantling, and quartering, are used in speaking of 

Names of Pieces of timber of various sizes ; it is necessary that the 

armani ;, 2mateur artisan should get a clear idea of what is meant 
by these expressions, and theterm Petersburg Standard. 

142. PLANKS are pieces of wood 11 inches in width and 23 or 3 

Planks. inches thick, generally sold in lengths of 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20, and 21 feet. 

143. DEALS are pieces of wood 9g inches in width and 2$ or 3 inches 

Deals. thick, gen¢rally sold in the same lengths as pianks. 

144. BATTENS are pieces of wood 7 inches in width and 24 or 3 

Battens. inches thick, generally sold in the s7me lengths as planks 
or deals. 

145. Lhe difference then in timbers of these designations lies in thet» 

Differences “width, a fact that can be easilynoted and remembered ; 

citer: the batten ts 7 inches wide, the deal 9 inches wide, and 
the plagk \1 enches wide. 

146. BOARDS are pieces of wood that are of less thickness than 
planks, deals, or battens. Floor boards are, or ought to 
be,aninchinthickness. Boardsare generally distinguished 
by their thickness as “ half-inch board,” | 
“three - quarter board,” “seven - eights 2 Gee 

FIG. 21.—FEATHER-EDGED 
board,” etc. Feather-edged boards are BOARDS. 
beards cut in the manner shown in fig. 21, which is in section, so that 


Boards. 
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one side of the plank is thick and the other thin. Boards of this de- 
scriptionsart used in weather boarding, the thin side being uppermost 
when the boards are nailed to the framing in a horizontal _ Feather- 
position. Weather boarding is commenced from the See peers 
bottom an& carried upward, so that the thick edge of each board 
overlaps the thin edge of the board that is immediately below it. 

147. SCANTLING is defined as a piece of timber cut or sawn toa 
small size as for rails, etc., but the term is also generally applied to the 
dimensions of a piece of timber with regard to its breadth 
an@depth. Thus a scantling may be of any dimensions 
as regards depth and thickness, and not 8f regulation sizes as planks, 
deals, and battens. 2 

148. Laxton says: “Although battens, deals, and planks, formerly 
comprised almost the entire varieties of goods imported into this 
country, yet of late years immense additions to these sizes have 
been introduced, until at " the present time almost any scantling re- 
quired is to be found in the docks, including also, occa- agaition 
sionally, Dantzic plank and scantling. The advantage “#e# of tmber 
thus afforded in the saving upon sawing, cartage, and waste is very 
considerable.” 

149. (JUARTERING is a term applied to pieces of timber almost 
square in section, cut from deals or planks, which in fact are quartered 
or divided into four. Thus, without making allowance for 
the saw cut, a plank of 11 inches wide and 24 inches 
thick, can be sawn into quartersng measuring 2} in. X 24 in. ; anda 
deal of g inches in width and 24 inches thick can be sawn into 
quartering measuring 24 in. X, 2tin. Quartéring is the stuff that the 
amateur artisan will most frequently use in framing sheds and garden 
structures, as it is strong enough for all general purposes in putting up 
buildings, etc., of this description. 

150. The PETERSBURG STANDARD consists of 120 pieces of timber, 
12 feet long, 11 inches wide, and 14 inches thick, equal in Solid contents 
to 165 cubic feet. The number of running feet of variouS petersburg 
scantling required to make a Petersburg Standard may eran aaaa 
be gathered from the annexed table : — 


Scantling. 


e Quartering. 








eo 
ener ASE MR a PETES NORE ROE NI Seca ee aie RENE PEN SOE ET ee ee Cry 
inches. Feet. | Inches. Feet. | Inchvs. Feet. | Inches. Feet. 
4X 1D vesseceoe 495 | 2B X IL cesceees 864 | 2 XQ igqeccese. £5320 EM BE ise 2,160 
i ae ee 660 |2% XQ w.ueeeees 1,056 | 2 X 6 sescessee 1,697 | 1 X 9 . 2,640 
3 RU Sindveves 720 [2B KX 7 ssccoeeee ay Aa eee + Serer ere 1,440 | ET XK 7 cocceoeee 3,394 
3 KX Q veccceser 880 | ag x é sonceeeus 1,462 3 KD ceccceces 1,760 : HQ neveevces 3,520 
3X 7 sreessare I,XZtH1 DX LT cececeees 1,080 |1§ X 7 seccveces 2,262 X 7 seececeee 4 52G 





There is another standard in use among timber merchants known 
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as the London Standard, which consists of 120 pieces of timber 12 
feet long, 9 inches wide, and 3 inclfes thick, equal to 276 citbic feet. 
151. The facts stated in the following (able may prove useful to 
Facts useful the amateur in calculating quantities of pInIDEr required 
to amateurs. 
for any purpose. 





One hundred of deals = 120 ; One load of timber is Or 124 boards of 12 feet with 
One load of timber = 50 cub.ft. | 200 ft. Af fir 6 in. x 61n. edges shot. 

Do. 600 feet of inch boards. Do. 400 4, , 12 » “3% | One square of flooring con- 
Do. 17 deals a1 ft. x 3in.xgin. | Do. 300 ,, = 5, 12 » 2 tains :— 

Do. 18 ,, 20 4, - Do. 250 4, 4, 32 » 28 | 134 boards of 12 feet wrought 
Do. 23 4, 16 45 "” Do. 200 5, 9, 12 nn 3 and laid folding. 

Do. 26, 14 - Do. 175 55 12 9s 34 | Or 14 boards of 12 feet 
Do. 30, 12 Do. 150 3, wI2 » 4 ploughed and tongued. 

Do. 14 planks 21 ft. x 3in. xx | Do. 100 vx 2 » 6 Or 164 battens of 12 fetz for 
Do. 15 5 20 5; - One stuare Is roo feet super. wrought folding floors. 

Do. 18 , 16 4, és One square of rough flooring | Or 7 yellow battens of 13 
Do. 21 5 4 » ss contains *— feet for straight joint floor. 
Do. 25 55 12 45 ss 12} boards of 12 feet, 


152. Further, 180 feet run of 7 inch boards or 190 feet run of 64 inch 
boards is reckoned a square ; but this is somewhat over the actual 
quantity. As asquare of boards or timker is 100 feet super., to find 

Square of the number of feet run of boards of any width, all that 

dimber. is necessary is to divide 1,200 by the width of the board- 
ing in inches which will give the result desired : thus, if the boards be 
6 inches in width, 1,200 + 6 = 200 is the number of feet run required 
to make a square. 

153. The timber used in building is for the most part pine or fir 
brought from the northern countries of Europe or North America. 
ein ee oe wood best adapted for carpenter’s work, that 18) for 

is brought. the timbers required in the framework of a building, 
comes from the Prussian ports of Dantzic and Memel, the port of 
Riga in Russia, and from Sweden. Whe best timber for joiners’ work 
for the interior of buildings comes Strom the Norwegian ports of 
Christiania and Drammen ; excellent timber for ti:~ purposes of the 
jviner is also sent from Gothenburg, Gefle, Soderham, and other 
Swedish ports, and from Onega in Russia. 

19s. The following advice is given in Laxton’s “ Builders’ Price 

Book ” for the guidance of purchasers of timbér : “In selecting timber 

Selection of the most convenient sizes are 12 inches square. Choose 
the highest in colour, where the strong red grain appears 
to rise to the s@rface ; avoid spongy hearts, porous grain, and dead 
knots.” It has been sid that timber cut from baulks is the best and 
stiongest for building purposes, but the quality used should be the 
“second” or “best middling.” The “ first” or “crown” quality is 
selected for its straightness of grain and freedom from knots only. 
Unfortunately, it is often very sappy and shaky at the heart, on which 
r * a great part of the baulk will often cut up badly. 


( 
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155. Timber coming from dfferent ports is distinguished by the 
special mark or brand that it bears. Generally speaking, timbers from 
Swedish forts are marked on the ends with red letters or aro 
brands ; those from Norwégian ports being marked with _*#maber. 
blue \etters. Canadian timber is marked on the ends with 4/ack and 
white letters, while the marks which designate its quality are in 7ed on 
the edges of the timber near the endse Russian timber is hammer 
branded or dry stamped on the ends, that is to say, they are marked 
with letters about an inch long, dented into the timber by means of a 
punch and hammer. Sometimes timber is scored with large Arabic 
nureerals, but these figures are merely private marks set on the wood 
by the exporter to note the yard from which it has been sent. 

156. The indications given above, by which the country from which 
timber has been sent may be recognised, will be sufficent for the 
general purposes of the amateur artisan; and they are mentioned 
rather for the purpose of, showing what such coloured piace whence 
or indented letters on timber thay mean, than with the [mber ponies 
idea that he may benefit much in any way from the infor- ™arks., 
mation given. To describe all the marks and letterings by which 
various qualities of timber from various ports are distinguished would 
be tedious, and to the amateur practically useless, Timber from 
Swedish and Norwegian portsis mostly of four qualties, distinguished 
by different brand marks. Russian timber, and timber from Memel 
and Dantzic,is also distinguished as “ crown,” “ first quality,” “ second 
quality,” and ‘third quality.” The following are the “scribe marks” 
indicating the quality of Memel and Dantzic timber :— 


MEMEL. DAWTZIC. 
First. Second. Third. First. Second. Third. 


The various letterings used would occupy at least two or three pages 
of this book, even when closely arranged, and to become able to 
recognise and remember them must be a work of time and patient study. 

157. With regard to the properties and value of timba from 
different ports, that from Riga, although it is smallpbeing generally 
under 13 inches square, is the best in quality, and may pionavtice 
always be depended on. It is the dearest timber that is ponerse bad 
sold ; but, like many other articles that arecomparatively  ifferent 
high in price, it is the cheapest in the end. Memel timber aie 


is convenient in size, being generally about 13% or 14 inches squar. 
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Dantzic timber is both tolerably large and very strong, being about 18 
or 19 inches square. When the s/aé deals or outsides have been cut 
away, the log that remains of this timber is generally froth 14 to 15 
inches square. Swedish timber is very tough and cheap, but, as the 
trees from which it is cut taper greatly, it is apt to run to waste, on 
accout t of its irregularity in size. Red pine is especially noteworthy 
for strength and durability, ard may be used anywhere. 
158. The red pine deals that the timber merchant speaks of as 
“red” deals are called “ yellow” deals by the builder, and this may 
occasion some little confusion to the amateur. They are 
iigatiew 1acul rightly called yellow on account of their general cotbur, 
but it is equally correct to call them red, on account of 
the bright red tint of the graining with which they are marked. 
Yellow deals are dear, but they are strong and durable. For the 
carpenter’s purposes they are excellent. “ For framing,” says Laxton, 
“the best deals to be depended on are the: Norway, particularly the 
Christiania battens, and for panelling ihe Christiania white. The best 
fordloors are the Drammen and Christiania white ; for ground floors, 
Stockholm and Gefle yellow; for warehouses and staircases, Arch- 
angel and Onega planks; and for best floors, Petersburg, Onega, and 
Christiania battens. Swedish deals are not to be depended on for 
framing ; if framed square at night they will be crooked in the morning.” 
The white fir from Christiania, usually known in the English market 
as white daal, is useful for furniture, as it unites firmly with glue, 
takes stain well, and is susceptible of a high polish. 
159. It is now necessary to pass on to the prices of timber, of which 
different kinds are sold in different ways. Thus any kind of pine or 
fir timber may be bought wholesale by the Petersburg 
Frices Of standard ; but this kind of timber is also sold by the load, 
as is oak, elm, ash, birch, and teak. Rosewood¥ again, is 
sold by the ton, but mahogany, cedar, walnut, maple, and satinwood, 
by the foot super. Wainscot is sold per 18 feet cube, oak staves, per 
mille of pipe, and lathwood per cubic fathom. It is impossible to 
give the prices of all kinds of timber as mentioned and described in 
Chaptef II., and it will therefore be sought to name the prices of those 
Which the amat@ur is most likely to use or require. For the price of 
lany kind of wood not mentioned application should be made, in the 
case of any English woods to a local timber merchant, carpenter, or 
wheelwright ; and for any foreign or rare wood, to London dealers, 
whose addresses will be found in the 7imber Trades’ Fournal, pub- 
lished by MESSRS. J. AND W. RIDER, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 


PRIME COST PRICES OF TIMBER PER LOAD. 8§ 


n 
It must be borne in mind that, like all other things that a:e bought 
and sold, the *prices of timber are variable and fluctuate considerably 
attimes. The prices given in our lists must therefore be considered 
approximate only, and as subject to slight increase or decrease, as the 
case may be, according to the fluctuations of the market. Those who 
may be led to take an interest in this hranch of British commerce will 
find all the information they can desire or require on the subject in 
the weekly organ of the timber trades mentioned above. 

160. We will begin with the prime cost price of various kinds of 
tingber fer load, as given in Spon’s “ Architects’, Builders’, prime cost 
and Contractors’ Pocket Book,” which has been already ars om tae 


quoted as a valuable authority in these pages. 


i ne 

















. ‘ : rom. ; 
Timbers. | em Moe: ‘Timbers. sheik os 
ele Pets a earl Aa War: PCY Aagl oaer | A En Ge mica ToRCummeS (ie OR ame | rates Sea ae | 
Riga Fir ........ seed 310 0] 4 § 0 || Dantzic & Stettin Brack 
Dantzic and Memel Crown’ 4 0% 4) 5 10 © and unsquared........;5 0 0/6 0 0 
» Best Middiing ... | 3 5 0| 4 jo o | American large yellow 
», Good ditto and and 3 0 0} 3 e © [| Pine 2.4. ce sreseoserrees $5 0 0 510 0 
»» Ditto undersized .., 2 10 0 | 3 0 0 |; -; Waney board ..| 4 0 0/5 0 0 
»» Ditto small, short + Small ............ 31§ o | 430 0 
and irregular ....; 2 6 0/210 0 beg OAK nies Sexsisien 610 0 | 7 00 
Stettin tertereseeceenene} 215 O13 10 0 | Pitch Pine .............000 3 5 01310 0 
Swedish ce..cccsccsccsseeeeeees 210 0] 215 0 ]f Rock Elm wu... .ecsceneee |\4 5 o|5s 9 0 
es Mall \.cccccscsepce: 2 O12 15 © {jf ASN cece cpceeee ceeeeereeee 4509/5 9 9 
Swedish and Norway i! Quebec large Birch... | 4 0 0 | 4 10 © 
BAUIKS sehsevvinneryeavesasase 116 0/2 5 of| New. Brunswick and 
Meme} Crown Oak ......... 510 0/8 0 0 Prince Edward's Isle 
Get CISPACK oii decnesenaas ° BINGE. cecnterenceveencetes 3 0 ©}|310 0 
Dantzic and Stettin rel Ditto small averages ...| 2 10 0 | 215 oO 
Oaks sonwingsuioeaey aay ete 5 10 0 | 8 o off Indian Teak ............ 11 9 0 |13 0 0 


161. When the prime cost of timber per load is know), the rule for 


general use for finding its yalue per foot cube is as qo nd value 


fellows: of timber per 
OLUOWS i-—- cubic foot from 


RULE.—Add to the price at the yard £1» per load for PMCe Per load. 
sawing and carting, and multiply 6% by the number of pounds. This 
will give the per foot cube, including 20 per cent. for profit and waste. 

Thus, if the prime cost of American large yellow pine at the yard 
be £5 per load, add £1 for sawing and carting, which makes /6. 
Then multiply 64d. by 6 which gives 3s. 3d. as the valuz per fodt cube, 
allowing for profit and waste. Ifthe prime cost have any odd shillings 
take the proportion of 64d. for the same, thus if the cost of the pine 
be £5 I0s., as 10s. is the half of £1 add one half of 6%d., Zens 3K d., 
to the result already obtained, which makes the gost per foot cube 
3s. 6d. 

162. Let us now consider the prices of mahogany and other kinds 
of wood sold fer foot super., mentioning by the way that Prices of 

: wood sold by 
the cost of Bahia rosewood per ton is from £12 to £20, foot super. 


and of Rio rosewoed from £14 to £25 per ton. Wainscot per 18 feet 
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cube— Riga crown, English, and Dutch—costs from £5 15s. to £6 Ios., 
and Memel crown from £4 15s.to £5 10s. Any laths that'thé amateur 
artisan may require he will buy from the timker merchant ready rent 
in bundles, so it is unnecessary to say anything about the wholesale 
price of lath wood; and as it is equally unlikely that he will take to 
making casks and tubs, the price of oak staves may also be left un 


























noticed. 
Timber. From. | To. qlimber. | From. | To 
Zsa £5 da (4 s. de L ee 
Mahogany per foot super. : astral © o 3410 0 4 
Pencil ses. see cee ae be OO 2 1 OO 4d 
Honduras, cargo avenie oo 4f 0 Oo 6 | 
Mexican a 0 o 4¥ 0 0 58 H’alnut eal sad super. 
Tobasco ‘i .o 0 § o c 6 fltalian.. .. © 0 4} 0 o 54 
Cuba “s wf 0 0 G © 0 9g FBlack S6d- oi vate: a | © 0 §{0 0 7 
St. Domingo _,, : o o 6 0 o g [Canadian ... 0 03/006 
Do Curls ODIO" eA. 18 Maple per foot ae 
Cedar per foot super. Bird's Eye y ¢... oo 4;9 0 7 
Cuba © st 0 0 6 Patinnood per foot euper: 
Honduras and Mexican ...l0 0 53 0 o 6 Bahama... ... oo 7!o to 








163. It may be desirable for the amateur artisan to know the whole- 
sale prices of timber, but it is absolutely necessary for him to become 
ines acquainted with the timber merchant’s prices for compara- 
merchant's tively small quantities—which he will purchase at per 
foot run—of the best dry yellow and white goods for 
joinery and goed general work. It is also requisite to know the prices 
pe: 120 of battens, deals, and planks for carcassing and rough pur- 
poses, of dry pine, spruce, oak in scantlings and in thicknesses, floor- 
and match-boarding, and a few miscellaneous articles often required, 
such as poles, laths of different kinds, palings, trellis work, etc. 


164. PRICES OF BEST Dry YELLOW AND WHITE TIMBER, AT PER FO@T RUN, 
FOR GOOD WORK. 





Size and Description. Good Quality. Common 

; _ a uaney: 

d. d. d. d, d. 

3 x Yellow eat per foot super.... ... 7 7 8 4 to 6 

3% 9 vw Deal ” vais “asi 5 5 sh | 30 4 

yx 7 % Battei ” 3 3 4 2 » 2 

3  * rx White Plank .” 6 7 Ge gy. S 

3, * 9 » Deals ” 4 4 5 3 » 4 
x) 7 =~», ~Battens__i,, 2 3 32 2 5) 2h 





By multiplying any of the above prices by 12 the prices of planks, 
deals, and battens per piece of 12 feet in length can be immediately 
ascertained, 
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165. PRICES OF BATTENS, PLANKS, AND DEALS FOR ORDINARY PURPOSES 








2 PER 120. 

Size and Description= Size and Description. 

s.| £5 2 £3| £5. 
a2 x 7 Yellow Battens per 2 x 10 Yellow Plank per 120 

120 as 12 feet... ...) 10 ro | 13 10 asi2feet... ... 16 10 | 20 10 
x as re » wl 9 IO} 12 Of 4 X g Yellow Deals as 3 in. 21 0| 24 0 
aa x 7 a ae 90 eel 12 TO | 14 1093 2 Q < ¥s * ..| 18 o | 22 10 
24 X 64 White Battens wv! 9 of 2 off 2x Q . 2 nA | 14 10 | 18 0 
ey X 7 ” ”” 9 «oeee] TZ TO] 15 OF 3 X r ” ” | 18 0 | 21 0 
2 x9 es es » «| TOO | 14 OF 2 X 8 7 ” <9 «| 13 10 | 16 10 
3 ™* xx Yellow Plank ,,_...| 24 0 | 30 of 3 x 8 White Deals ,, {18 0] 2n o 
2 x aw vy a3 19 see! TO IO | 22 TOU? X Q 3 a3 ” -e| 13 10 15 10 


166. PRICES OF Dry PINE AND SPRUCE IN LENGTHS OF 12 FEET. 








Dry Pine. L Spruce. rst. and. grd. 
js. djs. d. s. dis. d.|s d. 
Best Plank 3 by 11 x 12 ate 10 6 | rx oO | Spruce Planks 3 x 11 4 
Best Seconds a — 7 6 x 12 feet. 6 6| 5 61 4 6 
Seconds a or Oe 6 6 ee Deals... 4 6} 3 9! 3 3 
Good Thirds se Pees 5 6 »  Battens... 3 61 33/3 0 
Thirds i - 4 6 





167. PRICES OF FLOORING BOARDS AND YELLOW MATCH-BOARDING PER 
SQUARE. 


It will, perhaps, be almost unnecessary to remind our readers that 
the square is reckoned at Io feet each way, or as comprising 100 feet 
super. The prices are calculated as including the builder's profit ; they 
are not the timber merchant’s prices. 





Description. Price. Description. , Price. 

s. d.s. ds. ds. d. is. d.s. d.s. d.{s. d. 
tt in. Yellow Flooring. .../16 6118 6 21 oj22 6[ 1} in. White Matching ...|17 618 620 0} — 
I 5 pe i . (1g O115 617 6/18 OF 1 ,, Si i [1g O15 616 6i17 6 

” ” ‘9 . {13 6\14 615 666 6F Z,, 9 ” -|13 6114 615 6) — 
vs {12 6113 614 6) — i » * . (12 6/13 6 14 6} — 
- Yellow Matching .. 115 6'17 618 6} — = ~ - (T5617 618 6) — 
@ ” ry) {13 615 016 6) — ” ” ” rep a} 6,14 615 6) — 
#4, “ vs [32 613 6 14 Olrs 6 me sy ‘ in2 613 614 6| — 
10 611 612 6! — 


s,, » 10 611 612 6] — | ¢,, - es 


168. Match-boarding is much used for lining walls, etc., and in 
London warehouses and buildings for trade purposes takes tle place 
of plastering. One edge of the board as at Aistongyed  Match- 
or rebated on both sides so as to leave a narrow slip as ene 
shown in the annexed diagram. The 
other edge of the board is ploughed, <5 Soa 
the groove B being of the exact depth 
and thickness of the tongue. Where 
a number of boards are placed edge to edge the tongue of one fits 
into the groove of the board next to it, and so on. A bead, as at C, 
is run along the edge just above the tongue so as to break the ioint ; 


Fic. 22. MATCH-BUARDING, 
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or, in other words, to render the line of demarcation between board 

and board less conspicuous. The amateur artisan will find match- 

boarding of the greatest use to him for lining any workshop or shed 

that he may have put up. 

169. PRICES OF OAK, WAINSCOT, AND HONDURAS MAHOGANY AT @ER FOOT 
SUPER., IN DIFFERENT THICKNESSES. 


Description. bin. fin.) rin. {z4in{1 din Silolin 





we f= [ef J 


ee cere: 











Oak— s. dis. d.js. d.|s. d.js. d.ls. d.is. d. 
Rough .. ees ees eee eee ooe eee eee eee oor a...) — — {0 10 — il 2R1 6)1 Io 
Edges shot . Sih AG ieee ebay. aes eee laws — | -- lor} — {1 2 7,1 41 
Framed... . wong —|— lr 3] {t 8h2 2240 
Wrought on one "side (add. ie a. Seee” Gei~ sees —~{— jo 2t{—~—~t—-{|—i-r 
Ploughed and tongued 5,0... see ow veg ce eal | om fo y— | —| el 

Wainscot and Honduras Mahogany-- 

Rough (including waste)... 1.006. see ee tee nee ef TOT OF 4 I 1112 7) — 
Wrought on one sidt ladd.) . a Gees ves ise Casas GO pas te 24/0 abo aio af _ 
», both sides ,, eh) tees eh Ses JO 490 4 SRO 54/0 59,0 58, — 
Ploughed and le i ‘is 1 jo ilo zo rf) — 
— lo oi lo sho Gio | — 


_2 Frame es on wes oan. (owe 


170. The prices given in the above tble are, it must be remem- 
berede prices at which such materials are supplied by the builder, and 
ee the rates at which the labour expended on them is charged. 
energed) by They must not be regarded as the absolute and fixed 
prices charged by all builders, but as general average 
prices for materials, or materials and labour combined, supplied by 
builders. The table itself may require a little explanation. Suppose 
the amateur wants some oak boarding one inch thick. For this he 
wili have to pay 1od. per foot in the rough, but if he wishes to have 
the edges shot or planed down before the wood is sent home, he will 
have to pay 11d. per foot super. ; and if he desires to have the board 
wrought or planed on one side, 2d. per foet super. must be added, and 
the board will stand him in Is. 1d. per foot super., or in Is. 24d. per 
foot super., if in addition to this he requires the wood to be plwughed 
and tongued. 
171. dn additjon to the above prices it may be stated that oak may 
be procured sawn in scantlings at about 6s. ptr cubic foot, and ir 
Oak in ove sleepers, and bonds for about 6s. 9d. per cubic foot ; 
scantlings, but this, as will be seen presently, is a high average. Fir 
may Be had sawn in scantlings at about 2s. 10d. per foot 
cube, and at 3s. 3d. for plates, lentels, bonds, etc. Planing on sawn fir 
is generally charged from 4. to 1d. per foot super. 
172. As it will be useful for the amateur to contrast these prices 
as above given with the prices at which goods of a similar kind ars 
supplied from the timber merchant’s yard, we will proceed to give the 


vivew 
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actual prices as taken from a timber merchant’s price list. All work, 
however, it must be remembered, must bear its profit,and timber 


e e s , 
it is utterly unreasonable to suppose that materials of a erles wie 


similar kind and quality can be obtained from the builder “pterent to 
at the same price at which it can be procured from the Pres 
timber merchant. And the reason for the difference is mainly this. 
All the work done in the timber merchant’s yard, whether sawing, 
planing, grooving, tonguing, moulding, or any other kind of work, 
being done on a large scale is effected by means of machinery, while 
the work done in the builder’s yard is mostly wrought by hand. Work 
done by machinery can be produced much cheaper than work done by 
hand ; and even if the builder buys machine-wrought flooring and 
mouldings and sawn timber to sell again without doing anything to 
it, he must of necessity sell at an advanced price to,get remuneration 
for, or interest on, his original outlay—just as the retail grocer sells tea, 
sugar, etc., for more than he pays the wholesale dealer for them to 
gain compensation for his trouble in acting as middle man between 
the producer and importer or wholesale merchant, on the onc hand, 
and the consumer, on the other. This has been said in order to show 
that no one who buys of the builder ought to grumble because the 
builder charges more for timber, etc., than the timber merchant. 

173. The amateur artisan may obtain the times’ price of any special 
wood he may require by making application to Messrs. PERRY AND 
PUTLAND, 8, Penton Street, Pentonville, London,.N., Prices as 
whose stock includes a great variety of foreign and errand 
English hard woods, in addition to the fir timber of all ™¢T¢>8™"* 
kinds usually found in the tember merchants’ yard. The following 


items are taken from their Ordinary price list : 


Dry pit plank, from 3». 6d. per plank, mes Pitch pine, 6d. per ft. 
suring 12 ft. X 3 in. x 112.1n. Match linings, 8s. p2r 100 ft. super. 
Dry pine plank, 12, 14, and 16 cuts, 5s. 6d., Venetian blind laths, 78. per 100 ft. super. 
cutting included. Mahogany, 7d. per ft. in the inch ; that ts to 
Yellow deals, 43d. per ft. say, per1in. in thickness, = 
White deals, 34d. per ft. Birch, 4d. per ft. in the inch. 
Spruce deals, 3s. per deal, measuring 12 ft. Beech, 2}d. per ft. ig the inch. 


Ash, 4d. per ft. in the inch. 
Oak stave, 3s. 6d. per iength of 6ft x 


3 in. X 6 in. 4 


xX 31n. X gin. 

Battens, 13d. per ft. 

Flooring boards, ros. per square ; that is, per 
roo square ft. super. 





174. These prices may be taken as representing-fair averago charges 
for such kinds of timber as the amateur will most fre- pices or 
quently stand in need of. Messrs. Perry and Putland desis, Beatie, 
also supply other cheap but serviceable goods, useful for eto. 
general purposes, and especially for framing and the construction of 


sheds, outhouses, etc. The following are the prices at which some of 
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e 
these goods are supplied. The quotations will be useful to amateurs 
generally, in determining the average outlay absolutely necessary for 
any kind of work, especially out-door wogk, that they may be 


contemplating. 
6 


Common yellow deals, measuring 12 ft x 3 Yellow Pena gin. broad and 1 in. thick, 





x at r ft. run, or 3s. 6d. at 13d. 
a deat. ie ae Evgaes rere Match liming ie match boarding, as it is in- 
Flooring boards, very good. Vellow, 2 in. differently called, ¢ in. thick, 8s. per 
in. thick, tos, 6d. per square ‘ 


thick, 10s. per square ; § in. thick, r1s. 6d. square ; 
r square ; 1 in. thick, 138. per square. and 2 in. thick, 12s. per square, 


pe 
Waite, | in. thick, ros. per square. 


175. Messrs. Perry and Putland also have specialities in Venetian 
blind Jaths and trellis-work, which g@emand special notice. Venetian 
Venetian laths blinds are expensive to buy ; but if the amateur can 

cee get the laths planed ready for use, they are by no means 
difficult to make. There are few amateurs, again, who do not re- 
quire trellis-work at some time or other fof their gardens, and as 
considerable time and labour is involved in its preparation, it is an 
incalcufable saving, both in time and trouble, to purchase it ready- 
made, especially at so low a rate. The trellis-work is sent out closed 
up, in pieces of the dimensions given in the table below. The further 
it is opened out or extended the more it diminishes in height, like the 
tobacco tongs of the Marquis of Worcester, described in his “ Century 
of Inventions ;” or the child’s toy of cross bars pinned together, with 
the points of the pins projecting upwards, on which figures of soldiers, 
horses, etc., are placed, and made to alter, their relative distances from 
each other at pleasure by bringing the extremities of the frame work, 
which are held in the hands, closer together or moving them further 
apart. 

176. The following is the scale of prices charged foc blind laths. 
Blind Jaths shorter than the lengths specified can be had any fength 
in inches. 


FR; 100 ft. pet s. d Per too ft. super. . d. 

p to 3 ft, o in. in length .. - 8 o | Best long lengths®... ... oO 

» 4 ft. 6 in. i.e) au . & 6 Best long lengths, planed and rounded 2 6 

», 6 ft. oin. vs ei eee. ies 1 20 Seconds .. 8 6 

» 7 ft. 6in. a Gol eae. Aes <Q 8 Ditto, planed and rounded .. ay. Se TES 
® 


177. The following are the dimensions and prices of prepared trellis 
work, a good idea of which may be obtained from fig. 23. The laths 
which are used in this trellis-work are 1in. wide and in. thick; it is 
therefore strong enough for all purposes for which trellis-work is ordi- 
narily used, and all that the amateur has to do is to prepare the framing, 
and fix it in position. It should be said that the laths are all planed, 
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> 
and will take paint readily. The average price is rather over 7d. per 
foot sttper., closed. : 



































| Price, Price, 
No. | Closqad.| Open. No.| Closed.| Open. | per [No.|Closed.| Open. | per 

; piece piece. 

Feet. | Feet. . d. Feet. | Feet. | s. d. Feet. | Feet. | s. 

rj adxad | 121 6 | ak&x4h | 12X34 | 7 Off xx | 24x8 | 12x6 | 12 0 
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FIG. 23. TRELLIS WORK. 


178. It may be that the amateur artisan will reqmre to put up some 
wood fencing for himself, or desire to have it done for him; in either 
case it will be desirable to know the cost of materials. 
Fencing consists of posts and rails only, or of posts and 
rails with boards or pales nailed vertically to the rails. Posts and 
rails may be made of ash, oak, or fir; the pales are penerally of cleft 
oak, or pales of fir cut in width of 3in. Sometimes pale boards are 
used. For rough and ready fencing egg-box boards may be used. 
These may be obtained at cheap rates fron? MESSRS. NUR- 504 noxes tor 
DIN AND PEACOCK, 59-65, Wells Street, Oxford Street,  ‘encing. 
Londgn, W.C., who will furnish prices on application. The following 
are the prices of posts, etc., near London ; in the country prices rule 


Wood-fencing, 


lower. 
. a . . Q 
179. The rails, of which the prices are given on nex? page, are square 


in section as will be noticed. Arris rails, however, ane nearly as strong 
and as useful, and they possess the advantage of being 


cheaper. An arris is a section of a V form. Thus a 
square rail of any dimensions will cut into a 


ri 
YZ pair of arris rails, by sawing it across dia- 
gonally, from edge to edge, throughout its 
Fic. 24. Fic. as. length, as shown in section in 


ARRIS RAIL. ARRIS GUTTER. fig. 24. Again, the gutter some 
times used to catch the drips from a roof, and snown in fig. 25, ts 


“Arria rails. 


Arris gutters. 
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called an arris gutter. It is formed by nailing one narrow slip of 
board along the edge of a somewhat narrower slip as shosvy in the 
illustration. When well tarred inside, this kigd of gutter, though not 
ornamental, may be made useful in emergencies, or to serve as a make- 
shift in out-of-the-way places for something more costly. ° 

180, PRICES OF POSTS IN QAK, FIR, AND ASH, AND RAILS, 





Posts. Oak. Fir. Ash. 
In. | In. | In. {| In In} In. | In. | In. f In. | In. | In, 
SX415X5/6X41Ox5|6xX6E 5x4 /6xqg|Ox55x416x4/6x5 
s.d.j/s.d js.d.js.d.js. ¢@.9s.d.]s. d.js. djs. d.is.d./s.d. 
Length, 5 ft. 6 in. ... ack [2 3) .. [3 8/5 Of «. f2 of2 614 of2 2/3 3/47 
»  O6ft. oin. » |2 §l4 off 1115 716 612 2l2 of4 ata 513 7] 5% 
- 6 ft. 6 in. » 12 Zl ow Pe 3/6 2] ow Fa 413 Off 7h2 Blagaris 8B 
ie 7 ft. o in. " pea ee SHR Lia (oom | ode oa ie 
wi 7 ft. 6 in. » 13 I} owe 14 OPZF I) «w F3 Off 615 23 414 6 9 
8 ft. o in. » 13 615 815 x17 7{8 693 4/3 10/5 693 8/5 of7 5 
os 8 ft. 6 in. » 14 3] «= {§ 6{8 2] .. 73 914 21/9 Of4 of5 4/8 2 
os gft.oin. e@ 5 {4111/6 8/6 3/8 iclo Big 414 616 234 6/5 s]/9 © 
g ft. 6 in. » 15 QO] mw $7 O19 %, w F§ O15 31/6 O15 Off 1019 9 
» ‘oft. o in. » {6 6] we. (8 opts of «. #5 2/6 of7 1085 616 6/106 
maa In. | In. | In. Pin. {| In. | In. J tn. | In. | In 
. 3X31 4X4 19X593%3/ 4X41 5x 595%3/ 4% 41 5X5 
&. s. d.]s. d. fs. d.js.d.jds ie . s. d.|s. d. 
Length, 8 ft. o in, ... each 19/2 3/2111 6/2 of2 -f1 7}2 of2 10 
ft. 6 in. “a 2 o/2 6/3 241 giz 3l2 SFr roj2 3/3 3 
mA g ft. o in. és 2 3/2 o/3 6f2 o}2 Glaisfe a2l2 6)3 6 
ii g ft. 6 in. oe 2 8)3 2/4 242 4/2 9/3 -§e 6)2 10)3 11 
» 10 ft. o in. » |} t 13 013 94 tof2 813 O13 Of 1013 614 6 


181. As it has been said, pales, cleft pales, or pale boards may b 
used to complete the fencing. When park paling of cleft pales is 
made, it is usual to place a board technically called a 
gravel board at the bottom from post to post. In fig. 26, 
which shows a piece of park paling, 
A is the post, BB, BB arris rails, CC 
the gravel board, D D cleft-pales nailed 
to the arris rails, and E the capping. 

Oakraila, Oak arris rails 9 feet long 
Paed gravel’ cost 5S. 6d, and Io feet 

boards. long, 6s. 6d. per pair, or 
thereab6uts. Cleft paies cost, accord- 
ing to length, 4s. 3d. fer score if 4 
fee. long ; 7s. 3d., 5 feet long ; and gs., 
6 feet long. Pale boards are also 
priced according & length, each being as follows: 3ft. 6in., 54d.; 
4ft. oin., 64d.; 4ft. 6in., 8d.; sft. oin., od.; sft. 6in., rod. ; 6ft. oin., Is. 
Oak capping costs about 2s. gd. per dozen feet, and gravel boards 
according to thickness, rough I4in. board costing, when of Dantzic fir, 
about 64d. per foot super., and of oak, Is. per foot super. 

182. Of miscellaneous articles, odes, such as are used for scaffolding 


Park paling. 





FIG. 26. PARK PALING. 
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and which the amateur may sometimes require, as, for instance, wl.en 
he wishes té put up a flag staff, cost from 3d. to 34d. per geanoia 
foot new, but poles ofs22 feet in length may be bought Poles. 
for 3s. each. Stating laths cost from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per bundle of each 
12 feet fong, pantile laths of the same length and the same number 
in the bundle, at from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per bundle. Trellis 
laths, 12 in a bundle, and 12 feet long, cost 2s. 6d. per 
bundle. It is better, however, to buy trellis ready made, it is sup 
plied at the rate of 7d. per super., when closed up in heights vary- 
wg from 14 feet to 8 feet, with a width of 24 feet opening out to 12 feet 
in width. Pales which are useful fur many purposes, 
especially in making small enclosures and fences, fowl- 
houses, etc., measuring 3 inches in width and # inch tn thickness, are 
sold for 13s. per hundred, or rather 120, when 4 feet high, and for 145 
per 120 when 4 feet 6 inches high. 

183. It has been said that the preceding prices have been given on 
the authority of Laxton’s “ Price Book,” and Spon’s “ Pocket Book of 
Prices and Memoranda.” The following prices of timber siaaiies 
in scantlings per foot cube, and for boards and planks per for prices. 
foot super., for wood good enough for the general purposes of joiners’ 
work, are taken from the former. It may happen that some slight 
discrepancy may be found here and there in prices as stated for the 
same article, but it must be remembered that all prices are, and can 
only be, given approximately, and that difference in quality will often 
cause apparent discrepancy ig price. 


Slating laths. 


Small pales. 


154. PRICES OF TIMBER IN SCANTLINGS PER FOOT CUBE 
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s. d, e s. d. s. d. 
Dantzic, Riga, Memel, or re or eoicae 4 0 10X10. 5 9 
Red Pine, per foot nee ; 4 4 12X12... 6 0 
cube 2 Gebee Oak . 4 oOld ship oak, “upwards 
Ditto Second quality 2 nglish Oak, “not ex- ' from... in en? Se OS 
Yellow Pine ... 2 7| ceeding 6in. x 6in.. 5 9) African Teak.. -. § O 
Quebec do. for boards .. 3 ofin Scant ings not exceed- iIndian Teak ... ... «67 3 
Swedish, Drammen, and | ing 1o ft.x8in.x8in. 5 3 aa nite “upwards 
Norwegian sos eee ee 2 «GL BKB eevee ee 8) 66 from er 6 
185. COST oF BOARDS AND PLANKS PER FOOT SUPER., INCLUDING 
SAWING AND DELIVERY. . 
| 215 a > ‘ be os A > ° | 7} e 
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=O Eo & ac 8 G = Uv ‘S85 | aot 
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186. The foot cubic, being 12 inches every way and containing 1728 
cubic inches, is equivalent to a board 12 feet long, 12 inches broad, and 

Foot oube 1 inch thick; or toa scantling 12,feet long, 4 inches broad, 

was oh and 3 inches thick. Mention of this is made to show how 
easy it is to reduce timber of any dimensions to cubic feet for the 
purpose of ascertaining its cost at per cubic foot. The rule for ascertain- 
Valueoftim- ing the value of timber Jer foot cudic, when the prime cost 
oun eect is known, has been already given (See Section 161). The 

determine. following is a rule, modified from that given by Laxton, 
for ascertaining the price fer foot super. “for deal, to mclude 20 per 
cent. profit, when the prime cest, per 120 delivered, is given. 

RULE.—For the price per foot sper. \ inch in thickness, reckon td. 
Jor every £5 of the cost of the deals per 120. To the result obtained, 
for any other thivkness add or deduct \d. per foot for every } inch varia- 
tion up to and including 14 inches, and sid 14 inches 3d. for every 
4 inch variation. 

EXAMPLE.—Thus if deals be £35 we 120, deal 1 inch thick will 
be 34d. per foot super. ; and if £40, 4d. per foot super. And if 1 inch 
deal be 4d. per foot super., 4 inch will be 2d.; 3 inch, 3d. ; 1} inch, 

d.; 14 inch, 6d.; 13 inches, 63d.; 2 inch, 7}d.; 2% inch, 8}d.; 24 
inch, 9d. ; and 3 inch, 104d. 

187. To the prices already given for timber at prime cost,and from the 
timber merchant, there is little to be added that can be ofactual impor- 

ténce to the amateur artisan. When he knows the approxi- 

Knowles’ mate prices of timber at per load and in small quantities, the 


of prices 
neo 'Y cost of sawing into scantlings, which is donein the timber 


for 

amateur. merchant’s yerd, the cost*of planks, deals, and battens, 
and various kinds of wrought timber (prepared by machinery for the 
most part, if not entirely) which is also supplied by t!.e timber mer- 
chant, he knows all that is really necessary for any kind Of work 
that he may contemplate. If he have time to plane up 
fimtir, his timber for himself, being possessed of sufficient skill 
aud having haé sufficient practice to do so, he will not require any 
assistance in sawing and rough planing beyond that which is done in 

the timber- yard. Many, however, will want help in planing up wood ; 
and we can say frem experience that it Is an easy matter, wherever 
a man may be living, to find a jobbing carpenter who will 
wlely owe readily do work of this kind for a comparatively trifling 
carpenter. -emuneration—who will, in fact, take the wood that ha 
been cut up by the amateur mechanic in the necessary lengths and 


return it to him nicely planed for further operations. Such a course 
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cannot fail to be serviceable alike to the skilled amateur, who ts 


debarred by back of time from doing as much in this way as he other- 
wise might, and to the uaskilful beginner who, whether he have time 
enough for the work or not, is actually unable through want of know- 
ing how, or by not having had sufficient practice, to do that in which 
he seeks the aid of the jobbing carpenter. The cost of such assistance 
may be estimated at from 4d. to 1d. per foot super., according to the 
quantity of work done, but if the amateur pay even twice as much, 
especially for small jobs, he will find it well worth his while. It does 
not take very long, it is true, to plane up a piece of wood, but then 
again it must be remembered that most’ amateurs have but a limited 
amount of time to spend in work ofethis kind, and the preparation of 
the timber to be used tends to postpone the time of completion—the 
time which all amateurs so earnestly desire to reach, when engaged 
on any job, be it what it may—very considerably, and thereby tries 
the worker’s patience. This will be more perceptible in large jobs 
than in small ones, as a matter of course, as may be readily seen by 
any amateur artisan who will take the truuvle to measure any set of 
book shelves of ordinary make that he tnay happen to have in his 
possession, and reckon up how many feet super. have to be planed up— 
both in the shelves thernselves and in the sides or supports by which 
the shelves are sustained. Those who have plenty of time at their 
disposal need not recur to the aid of the jobbing carpenter as often as 
those who have not, but should endeavour to carry Out the work 
honestly themselves from the gommencement to the finish. Indeed 
all amateurs should be able to plane up a board nicely, although they 
may not often find time to do tHeir own plarfing. 

188. It will be remembered that the term scantling 1s applied to 
timbers of all varieties of dimensions as regards depth and thickness. 
The tables in pp. 66, 67, will be found useful in facilitating 
the reckoning of the cost of lengths of different scantlings, sootlestion 

: 3 ; , of tePm 

according to the price af timber, at 3s. and 3s. 6d. per foot 

cube. These prices are taken because they approxinfate closely to 
the general prices of timbers per foot cube, and they are, mpreover, 
the rates at which these calculations are made in Spqys and Laxton’s 
price books. To find the cost of any scantling of any dimensions 
given in the tables, first find the price per foot run in either table, 
and multiply this by the number of feet in the scantling. 

For example, it appears from Table II. that the cost of a scantling, 
4 inches broad and 4 inches deep, per foot run is 43d. If then the 
ength of the scantling be 12 feet, its cost will be 43d. x 12 = 4s. 9d. 
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191. Let us now pass on to a review of the prices charged for 
certain kinds of wood used in ornamental carpentry—that* is to Say, 

Prices of turning, fret-sawing, and carving, and the thin sheets of 
tn amenec; wood used in veneering. First, in order, we will take the 

Carpentry. rare and fancy woods, especially intended for fret cut- 
ting, and supplied to the amateur artisan by Messrs. CHARLES 
CHURCHILL AND CO., 21, Cross-street, Finsbury, London, E.C., or 
by MEssrS. R. MELHUISH AND SONS, 84, 85 and 87, Fetter Lane, 
Holborn, &.C. These woods, which are the very best of the kind which 
can be procured, are all planed to the thicknesses designated ir, the 
table ; and, being well seasoned, are perfectly fit and ready for use. 

t 


192. TABLE OF PRICES OF RARE AND FANCY Woops FOR FRET-CUTTING. 
































Thickness. Thickness. 
Name of Wood. }} in.|fhin.|} in. in|} in. Name ‘of Wood. d in.| @;in.|d in.] in./4 in 
Price per Foot Super. Prices per Foot Super. 
: | ia aia a Pe RES CRS aa area a 
is. ds. dis. d's. d. . d. s. d.|s. d.ls. d.js. djs. d. 
i 
Black Walnut ..j0 50 60 8lo se 10| White Holly... o 70 Blo rojx oj 2 
Piain White nee 50 60 8lo glo 10) Red Cedar vee ee f0 Blo rolx ofr alr 4 
White Ash... © 70 80 glo rojx o} Spanish Cedar... ...J0 8!o rolr olr alr 4 
Butternut {0 7/0 80 glo rol: of Rosewood . ee 1 alr 8i2 o'2 63 6 
Cherry... {0 710 8lo 10j1 ofr 1} Curled Maple _.. 1 ofr 21 4it 6x & 
Oak... 610 we 8io rojx ofr 1x} Bird’s Eye Maple 1 ofr 31 Th 61 8 
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193. At first sight the prices of séme of the woods as given above 
may appear high, but jt must be remembered that in fret sawing a 
Prices, why little wood will go a longeway, and that the amateur has 
moderate. the advantage of obtaining his matccial ready for use, 
and of a uniform gauge as regards thickness. Some ofethe woods 
are by no means easy to work, or smooth with the plane, and this fact 
aloge will go far to convince the amateur that he is really getting his 
material at a most reasonable rate at the prices charged ; especially 
when it is further taken into account that the wood is, in every case, 
soundeand good and well seasoned. 
194. The tlinner sheets, as they may be called, of the woods 
mentioned in the above table, are suitable for plain fretwork sawing 
Plain fret. after the manner of the front of a cottage piano, in which 
nese wuitane Perforated wood work is placed before a piece of coloured 
for, silk, fluted or plain, and secured to a suitable framing. 
By plain fretwork is meant fretwork which is not afterwards touched 
with the carving tools, an in which the edges of the perforations are 


td 
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sharp, and at right angles to ‘the surface. The woods of § inch and 
$ inch in ¢higkness, being more substantial, are suitable for wood 
carving in combination wjth fretwork sawing. 

195. All such articles, as ornamental rails for chairs, and other pieces 
of furniturg, pillars for small tables, legs for tables of all kinds, couches, 
etc., may be turned in deal, beech, birch, mahogany, or Bieta 
any kind of wood ordinarily used in ‘furniture making ; and 

; ‘ Blackwood 

but for turning small articles, such as boxes, chessmen, 

thimble cases, etc., any hard black wood, such as ebony or Botany 
Bay wood, also called blackwood and beef-wood (see sec, 68)—or any 
haRl white wood, such as box or holly—ray be used, according to the 
colour required. The wood is comparatively costly; but as the 
amateur will not want much of it, he will find it better to buy what he 
wants of some turner, whose address he will find i the London 
Directory, than to go to the wholesale dealers. 

196. The amateur can q@btain any veneers that he may require of 
Messrs. D. WITT AND PALMER, 168-176, Drummona-streer, 
Euston Square, London, N.W., who will supply any Sine tca: 
veneer in small quantities to suit the amateur’s require- Applewood, 
ments. The price of veneer will of course vary, as the = 
price of the timber from which it is cut varies ; but the following may 
be taken as approximate rates, Jer 100 feet suger.: Maple (Bird’s 
eye), thin, 3s., thick, 12s. ; Rosewood, thin, §s., thick, 14s. ; Walnut, 
thin, 5s.; Mahogany, figured knife cut, 14s., plain, 4s. to 6s. ; Birch, 
figured knife cut, 12s., plain, 4s. 

197. Pearwood, applewood, sycamore, lime, etc., ay be obtained, 
generally speaking, from any timber merchan}, but the buyer must be 
content to pay the timber nferchant’s own price, as quotations for 
these timbers are not given in the organs of the timber and building 
trades. \s pearwood and applewood are useful for purposes in which 
a close grain is required in the timber used, and the heart-wood of the 
plum is heavy, comparatively speaking, and useful] in turning p it is 
desirable for the amatetr to buy a log or two when he may happen to 
have the opportunity, and stow it awav in some corner of his work. 
shop. He will find in this, as well as in regard to many othe? things, 
that “ store is no sore.” ® 

198. As the addresses of various timber merchants resident in the 
metropolis have been given, it may be useful to our readers, eee 
especially such as may live in the north of England and mercharts in 
the eastern and western counties, to have the addresses a 
of others in these parts of the country, to whom they ‘nay appiy ‘or 
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any kind of wood that cannot be obtaintd of any local timber merchant 
in their immediate neighbourhood. MEssRS. J. H. SKINNER AND Co., 
Timber Merchants, East Dereham, Norfolk, have alway$ on sale 
the following timber, either in the tree or “plank :—holly, lime-tree, 
sycamore, horn-beam, pear-tree, apple-tree, chestnut, walnut, yew- 
tree, thorn, cherry, willow, beech, larch, ash, alder, birch, poplar, and 
every other description of English timber. MESSRS. JOSEPH SMITH 
AND SONS, Z2uglish and Foreign Timber Merchants, Sheffield, 
are buyers of, dealers in, and converters of every description of 
English and foreign timber ; also of faney woods, as mahogany, rose- 
wood, ebony, cedar, walnut, maple, satinwood, etc. MESSRS. WesBB 
AND SPRING, £d/ey, and Rye ford Saw Mills, Stroud, Gloucester- 
Shire, who are buyers and converters of all kinds of English timber, 
have saw mills jn Dorsetshire and Devonshire as well as in Glouces- 
tershire, and would give any information that might be required 
respecting any kind of timber that would cqme within their operations, 
199. Inaddition to these addresses others in various localities can be 
obtained as it has been already stated, from the advertising pages of 
: the Zimber Trades Fournal. It may be thought that we 
Trades’ have exceeded the mark rather than otherwise in pointing 
Journal. out timber merchants from whom the less common kinds 
of timber may be procured. Those, however, who have found the diff- 
culty of procuring perhaps even a piece of apple or pear wood from local 
+: mber merchants, will approve of the special information thus afforded. 
200. Of late years the high rate of wages paid to mechanics, and 
the excessive charges in consequence of this for English-made joinery, 
have led to fhe introduction of doors, sashes, and other 
Swedish 
Joinery, doors, kinds of joiner’s work frdm Sweden. These articles, 
sashes, etc. 
which are well worth the attention of the amateur, and 
which will save him much labour, to say nothing of disappa@intments 
arising through failing to turn out the work in sufficiently good style, 
are sepplied by EKMAN’S MECHANICAL JOINERY COMPANY, 33, 
Wharf Road, City Road, London, N., whd also keep an infinite 
variety of mouldings, useful for joinery generally speaking, and a 
number “of ornamental purposes which will readily suggest them- 
selves. This cofmpany also supply useful ready-made fencing and 
trellis work, architraves, skirtings, jamb-linings, door frames, single 
rebated and beaded, and floor and match-boarding of several 
dimensions. 
201. An immense variety of MOULDINGS of different kinds are used 
in the building trade, far greater, in leed, than any one might imagine 
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FIG. 27. EXAMPLES OF MOULDINGS. 


They are used for all sorts of purposes, as, for example, within the 
panels of doors, at the top of skirting boards when the boards are 
not finished with either moulding or beading, round the frames of aoorg 
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and windows, as sash bars for the reception of glass, beading, and in 
window frames to keep the sashes in place when being thoved up and 
aces down. In the preceding page (fg. 27) patterns in section 
their uses and Of various forms of mouldings supplied by EKMAN’S ME- 
Prices. CHANICAL JOINERY COMPANY are given, thé numbers 
attached to them being those by which they are distinguished in their 


list. The prices of those which are figured are as follows, per foo feet. 
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202. All the large mouldings may be used for nailing to the inner 
face of window frames, and the outer and inner faces of door frames. 
Nos. 17, 29, and 108 would be large and bold enough for 
Directionsre- ,. 
specting use this purpose for amateurs: the smaller moulds, such as 
of mouldings. ,, ; : : 
Nos. 14 and 15, are suitable for edging the framing of 
panels of doors formed by the styles &nd rails. Nos. 210, 211, 212, 
and 214, are rebated or rabetted for the reception of glass, and may be 
used as sash bars or for the bars of window frames. Nos. 221 and 
222 are bold beadings, suitable for the capping of match-boarding, 
carried part way up a wall from the flooring, etc., and No. 218 nay 
be used as a beading or as the slip placed on either side of a window 
frame, to confine the sashes to their proper place. 
203. EKMAN’S MECHANICAL JOINERY COMPANY supply many 
e . . 
oth or articles in wrought timber, that is to say, ready for immediate 
pees use, which the amateur will find to be most useful to 
wrought him, because he is saved the time and labour involved in 
timber. their preparation if he makes them himself. It will be as 
well to mention them seriatim, giving as far as possible, in each case, 
the Limits of dimensions from the smallest size sold to the largest, and 
the prices in accordance therewith. The amateur can then easily 
a:rive approximately at the price of any intermediate size he may 
require, or he will be supplied with it on application to the makers. 
Of. ARCHITRAVES from 3in. broad and jin. thick to 64in. broad 
e and ttin. thick, at from 7s. 8d. to 26s. 1d. The prices 
Architraves. . , ; 
hereegiven, except where otherwise stated, or for articles 
shich cannot be gold thus, are stated at per 1ooft. run. 
205. SKIRTINGS from 44in. broad and in. thick to 14in. 
Bkirting® broad and 1in. thick at from 8s. 11d. to 24s. 6d. 
206. JAMB-LININGS, double and single rebated, beaded 
Jamb-linings. ‘ ; ‘ 
and square edges, from 4jin. broad and tin. thick, to 


6}in. broad and 1 jin. thick, at from tos. 6d. to 26s. 
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207. DOOR FRAMES, single rebated and beaded, 5jin. by 34in., at 
38s. 6d., and 4fin. by 3in. at 26s. 5d. Door Frames. 

208. FLOOR BOARDS and MATCH BOARDS of various 

. : : . , Floor boards 
dimensions, according to thickness. Pricesof these have and match 
been mer.tioned approximately in previous sections. me 

209. SASHES AND FRAMES for windows can be had of any size and 
description made to order at from 8d. tu tod. per foot goanes and 
super. Frames. 

210. Doors are of various prices according to description and 
make. OUTSIDE FRONT DOORS—S?x pane/s—with bolection mould- 
ing one side, 6ft. roin. high, 2ft. toin. brcad, and 2in. thick, ee ee 
at from 19s. 3d. to 21s. 9d.; and 7f. high, 3ft. broad, and = doors. 
2in. thick, at from 20s. 4d. to 22s. rod. ‘If finished with large bolection, 
add ts. to Is. 6d. to price of doors. Four panels, with bolection 
moulding one side, 6ft. roin. high, 2ft. roin. broad, and 2in. thick, at 
from 175 7d. to 205., and’ 7ft. high, 3ft. broad, and 2in. thick, at from 
18s. 6d. to 205. 11d. From god. to ts. must be added to the price of 
the doors for large bolection moulding. - 

211. The term éoéection will perhaps require explanation. In figs 

o c c 28and 29A represents the frame of a door 

qy on one side of a panel, and k the panel. If 
the moulding does not project 
beyond the face CC of the frame, Bolection 
as D in fig. 28, it is simply de- 
scribed as a moulding ; but if it 
projects beyond the face of the framing, 
making a narrow projecting framing between 





FIG. 29. BOLECTION . 
MOULDING. the frame of the door and the curved part of 


the moulding, it is described as a dolection moulding. The origin of 
the word is uncertain, but it is apparently to be traced to the root from 
which comes 4o/e, the rounded stem of a tree, and the word de//y, and 
this is the more likely when it is considered that the moulding thus 
designated is one that bulges out and projects forward beyond the 


face of the work. 

212. INSIDE DOORS.—Four panels, sguare, that is to say, ‘when the 
edge of the framing projects at right angles from the face of the 
panel, from 6ft. 8in. to 7ft. high, 2ft. 8in. to 3ft. broad, and 
2in. thick, at from ris. 6d. to 12s. 7d.; from 6ft. 6in. to 
6ft. toin. high, 2ft. 6in. to 2ft. 1oin. broad, and rin. thick, at from 
8s. 3d. to gs. 4d.; and from 6ft. gin. to 6ft. 7in. high, 2. gin. to 2ft. 
7in. broad, and ifin. thick, at from 6s. 7d. to 7s. 11d. If moulded on 


Inside doors. 
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one side, add from rod. to 1s. 3d., and if af both sides, from 1s. 8d. to 
2s. 6d. to the price of the doors. Four panels, bead and butt, and bead 
and flush, that is to say, when one side of thegpanel is flush with the 
framing, the vertical edges of the panel being broken by a bead, from 
6ft. 8in. to 7ft. high, 2ft. 8in. to 3ft. broad, and 2in. thick, at from 17s. 
to 19s. 6d.; from O6ft. 6in. to 6ft. Sin. high, 2ft. qin. to aft. 8in. broad, 
,and ifin. thick, from tos. §d. to 11s. 10d. If moulded, add from ts. 
to 1s. 3d. to the price of the doors. 
213. SASH DOORS, that is to say, doors with glass in the upper 
part. JS wthout shutters, from Oft. gin. to off. high, 2ft. gin. to 3ft. broad, 
and 2in. thick, at from 14s. gd. to 16s. 3d.; from 2ft. é6f. 
to 6ft. 1oin. high, 2ft. fin. to 2ft. roin. broad, and 141n. 
thick, from 11. 6d. to 138. gd. Worth shutters, from 6ft. gin. to 7ft. 
high, 2ft. gin. to $ft. broad, and 2in. thick, at from 19s. 3d. to 20s. 4d. ; 
from 6ft. 8in. to 6ft. 10in. high, 2ft. Sin. to 2ft. rom. broad, and 14in 
thick, from 17s. 4d. to 18s. 8d. = = 
214. FENCING in lengths of oft., with ese foot included if 4ft. in 

heighf, 13s. 6d. per length, and if 3ft. Gin. high, 11s. per length. Extra 
Fencing ana foot, to complete length, according to height of fence 
trellis work. Gates for this kind of fencing can be supplied at moderate 
rates in accordance with any design that may be furnished. TRELLIS 
WORK, which, as it has been said. is most useful to the amateur when 
sold in lengths ready for fixing, can be had in heights varying from 
3ft. “in. to yft.tat the rate of 7. per foot super. when closed up. 


Sash doors. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE TOOLS USED IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: THEIR CLASSIFI- 
CATION ACCORDING TO THEIR USES. 


TdBls used in Carpentry and Joinery -Wood-working Machinery—Costly and 
almost useless to Amateur—Cheap Planing-machine desirable—Classification of 
Tools—Hammers —Joiner's Hammers--Claw Hammer—American Adze-eye 
Hammer — Prices of Hammers — Uses of Hammers — Mallets— Beetle and 
Wedges—Adze and its uses—Axe or Hatchet—English Hatchet—American 
Axe—Tools should be kept under lock and key—Rasping Tools—Saws: their 
nature and operation — Circular Saws — Cross-cut Saws — Saws required by 
Amateur—Hand Saw-- ComBination Saw—Tenon Saw— Dovetail Saw and Sash 
Saw — Keyhole Saw--- Bow or Frame Saw —Rasps for Wood—Files for Metal— 
Various forms of Files—Paring Tools, or Edge Tools—Planes necessary to 
Amateur—Jack Plane, its construction and action—Smoothing Plane —Trying 
Plane— Difficulty to Amateurs in using Plane—Bailey’s Patent Adjustable Bench 
Planes—Staniey’s Patent Adjustable Planes—Moulding Planes, etc., not re- 
quired by Amateur—Rabbet or Rebate Plane—Old Woman's Tooth—Fillisters 
of various kinds—Spokeshave-—Drawing-knife—American Iron Spokeshaves— 
Chisels and Gouges — Chisels, how distinguished — Firmer Chisels — Mortise 
Chisels—Turning Chisels—Gouges—Cold Chisels—Prices of Chisels and Gouges 
--Chisels and Gouges required by Amateur— Boring Tools-—-Bradawls: their 
varieties—Gimlets : their varieties—Cost of Bradawls and Gimlets—Augers : their 
varieties— Pnces of Augers—Bits, Braces, and Drills—Patent Breast Drill—Bit- 
brace, or Stock and Bit—-Modefn Iron Brace—Barber’s Patent Bit Brace— 
Augular Bit Stock—Bits for Brace—Prices of Bits—Clarke’s Patent Expansive 
Bit— Douglass’ Cast Steel Bits—Holding or Graspihg Tools ~Pincers and Pliers 
—Flat Pliers - Cutting Nippers—Round-nosed Pliers—Spring Pliers, for Fly 
making, etc. —Utilisation of Packing Cases, etc.— Causes of damage to Tools— 
Victor ail Puller—Wrench, or Spanner—Vices necessary to Amateurs— 
Ordinary Hand-vice—Bench Vice— Patent Vices—Improved Hand-vice—Tools 
of Guidance and Direction—The Line and Reel—How to use the Line— 
Carpenter's Ruie—Square and Bevel--Hardened Try Square and Fiwsh T 
Bevel—-Ames’ Patent Universal Square —Marking Gauge—Mortise Gauge— 
Levels: their principle—Spirit Level—Method of applying* level to long 
Lengths--Requirements for accurate Levelling—Level positively accurate for 
own length only — Use of Straight-edge in levelling —Plumb Level— Pluzhb Bob— 
Use of Plumb Level in fixing Posts, etc.—The A Level, or Wricklayer’s Level— 
American Spirit Levels—Stanley Levels — Adjustable Fwumb and Level — 
Prices of Common Levels—Mitre Box—Construction, etc., of Mitre Box or 
Block—Improved American Mitre Box—Compasses and Callipers—Compasses 
with Arc—Callipers -- Calliper Rules and Squares — Stanley's Ivory Calliper 
Rules — Miscellaneous tools used in Carpentry — The Screwdriver — Rourd- 
bladed Screwdrivers American Cast Steel Screwdriver—Nail Punch, or Brad 
Punch—Reamer, of Rymer—Cramp, or Clamp—Joiner’s Cramp—Hammer’s 
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Adjustable Clamp—Simple Clamp, that can Be made by Amateur—Carpent: i's 
Pencil—Pencil often mislaid—Glue-pot—Construction of Glue-pot—Recipe for 
making Glue—Brush for applying Glue—Oil-can—Forms of Oif-carf-e'« Good- 
enough ” oiler—Sandpaper, or Glasspaper—Tools ig combination—Boardman’s 
Combination Wrench—Pads, or Patent Tool-handles with Tools—Handles for 
various tools—Tack-hammer, Setter, and Puller—Articles for faste pieces of 
Wood together—Wooden Pegs and Treenails—Pegging Mortise and Tenon— 
Wedges in Tenon—Nails: their varieties—Brads—Joiner's Cut Brads—Floor 
Brads—Cut Nails--Clasp Nails—Rdse Nails—Clout Nails—Iron Nails unfit for 
nailing Zinc—Lath Nails—Iron Tacks and Tench Tacks and Nails—Prices of 
Nails—Screws : their forms— Principle of the Screw—Prices of Screws—Round- 
headed Screws— Brass Screws— Holes for reception of Screws—Greasing Screws 
before driving—Bolts and Nuts—Female Screw®-Where to get Good Nails, etc. 


-~Tool-boxes for Amateurs. ‘ @ 


215. AFTER considering the various kinds of wood that are commonly 
used in Carpentry and Joinery, the prices at which these woods are 
sold by the timber merchant and the builder, and the various articles 
that may be had partly wrought or entirely finished from the timber 
merchant, we pass naturally enofgh to a review of the tools 

Tools used in ; a pe ; 
son lanes . that are used in the various operations that are performed 
by the carpenter or joiner by hand. There is a large 
variety of wood-working machines used in the preparation of wood for 
the carpenter’s or joiners purpose ; but little need be said about these, 
as, with very few exceptions, they are beyond the province of the 
amateur. Machinery facilitates production in large quantities, and 
this the amateur artisan does not need or expect to do. At the utmost 
he will do but Attle, comparatively speaking, and that little he should 

do weil and in a workman-like manner. , 
216. Wood-working machinery comprises circular and band saws of 
considerable size, driven bY great power, for cutting baulks of timber 
into planks, deals, battens, and scantlings of various 
Wood- . : 

working dimensions, and for cutting planks, etc., int: boards and 
sere quartering. There are also planing-machines, for taking off 
the rough surface from sawn wood ; machines for making mouldings ; 
dove-tafling machines ; tenoning and trenching machines ; mortising 
machines, and others for boring and making slots in timber. These 
Costly ana °° all costly, and, with few exceptions, would be actually 
atmeek —— useless to the amateur artisan. What is very much 
required is a compact and tolerably cheap planing- 
machine, available for such purposes as come within the ordinary 
ee _work of an amateur ; the cheaper, as far as is compatible 
pseu de- with goodness, the better. It is also desirable that he 
should have such an arrangement of his ordinary bench 
2s may be calculated to render it available for the use of cir- 
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cular saws with teeth of various sizes, from one sufficiently coarse 
to cut.d three-inch plank into quartering or laths, to a fine plate 
furnished with teeth small enough to cut tenons and dove-tailing. 
With such helps to sawing and planing in connection with his car- 
penter’s bench, the amateur would find much work that he now does 
with difficulty comparatively easy. Of the circular saw adaptation 
mention will be further made when speaking of the bench. The 
amateur’s cheap planing-machine has yet to be made. Descriptions 
of such have been given occasionally, and hints for the construction of 
these machines ; but the instructions have proved either unintelligible 
or impracticable. . 

217. The able author of ‘‘ The>Amateur Carpenter,” the late Mr. 
Ellis A. Davidson, who during his life rendered by his technical 
works considerable and valuable aid to the amateur'and the regular 
artisan, describes the tools used in carpentry in groups as follows, 
namely, “ Striking tools, Saws..cutting tools, planes, boring cysssifcation 
tools, pincers, guides, and auxiliary appliances.” It °f ‘ols. 
seems possible however to render the classification even more com- 
plete by the following arrangement :—- 


1. STRIKING TOOLS. 
1. Tools that are used for striking only, as Hammers and 
Maltets. 
2. Tools that are used for striking and cutting, as Hatchets, 
Axes, Adzes, ete. 
II. RASPING TOOLS, OR TOOLS THAT ACT BY ABRASION. 
1. Saws of all kinds, for cutting wood asunder. 
2. Rasps and Files, for smoothing, shaping, cutting, etc., etc. 
III. PARING TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 
1. Planes of various kinds, for smoothing, moulding, ec. 
2. Spokeshaves and Drawing-knives. 
3. Chisels and Gouges. , 
IV. BORING TOOLS. . 
1. Bradawls, Gimlets, and Auzers. 
2. The Braces and Bit, sometimes called S. tock ana Bit. 
V. HOLDING OR GRASPING TOOLS. 
. Pincers and Phers, Nippers, Sianses, and Wrenches. 
2. The Vice, including Hand-vice, Bench Vice, ete. 


Vi. TOOLS OF GUIDANCE AND DIRECTION. 
1. The Carpenter's Rule and Chalk Line. 
2. The Square, Bevel, Gauge, Mortising Gauge, Mitre Box. 
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3. Spirit Level, Straight Edge, Plums and ree 
4. Compasses and Callipers. , 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS TOOLS NOT SUBJE€1 TO CLASSIFICATION. 
1. Screwdriver, Nail-punch, Scriber, Rymer or Reamer, etc. 
VIII. Toots IN COMBINATION AND USEFUL AIDS TO HousE- 
HOLD CARPENTRY. ° 
218. Taking the tools necessary to the amateur artisan in the order 
above given, we will commence with Hammers. Of these the amateur 
should possess three—namegy, an ordinary joiner’s ham- 
“or heavy work, a lighter one of the same form for 
medium work, and a light hammer with a small face, usually known 
asa “ ladies’ hammer,” for driving brads and small fine nails into small 
light work. If be determines to do any veneering there is a special 
kind of hammer used for this purpose which must be obtained. 
21g. In the accompanying illustration fig, 30 shows the form of the 
head of the ordinary joiners hammey. For 
such work as the amateur artisan 


Jomer’s re 
hammer. will do one of these weighing from . 
; Fic, 30 JOINER’S 
ib. to 1 Ibs. and another from 'zlb. to Alb. HAMMER, 
will be sufficient. The weight, however, that B 
may be preferable can best be determined by ‘ 


the amateur himself when making his selection. 
The handle of the joiner’s hammer passes = . 
® tae oe FiG. 31. LADIES 
thruugh the head, and is secured in its position HAMMER. 
by a wedge driven into a saw-cut made ¢n theend of the handle. The 
light hammer necessary for fine work is shown in fig. 31. The face 
(A in fig. 30) of the joiner’s hammer should be from Jain. to lin. for 
the larger hammer, and from Sin. to in. for the smailer one. The 
handle, which should be of ash, swells towards the lower end @ afford 
a firm grasp for the hand. The face (B in fig. 31) of the ladies’ ham- 
mer fog light work is from Yin. to Kin. in diameter. The opposite 
end is slightly curved and forked so as to form a*claw for raising nails. 
I: is fastened to the handle by shanks which proceed from either side 
of the head. The veneering hammer, which is useless for any other 
purpose but that #f veneering, will be described when this branch of 
ornamental joinery*comes under consideration. 
220, Many other kinds of hammers are used for various kinds of 
work, but those described above will be sufficient for the amateur’s 
purpose. The ordinary English claw hammer or Kent 
‘claw hammer, as it is sometimes called, is more useful for 
gardening purposes than for carpentering. The preseace of the claw 
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renders the amateur inclined to turn the hammer into a wrench and 
lever forwithdrawing nails from wood, etc., and it sometimes hap- 
pens that this weakens the hold of the handle in the Re ee 
hammer-head and spoils the hammer. The best form of sdze-eye 

? ‘ hammer. 
claw hammer is the American adze-eye hammer, sold 
by Messrs. Churchill and Co., as shown just below in fig. 32. 





FIG. 32. AMERICAN ADZE-EYE HAMMER. 


221. The prices of ordinary joiner’s hammers range from 1s. to 3s., 
according to size and weight : light hammers for fine work from 1s. to 
2s.,and claw hammers from 8d. to 1s. 9d. The American prices of 
adze-eye hammers range in price, according to weight, >#™™ers. 
from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. each. The manner in which the handle is set 
in the head renders them stronger and far better adapted for lifting 
nails than the ordinary claw hammer, whose head ts usually fastened 
to the handle by shanks. e 

222. It may seem somewhat superfluous to remark that hammers 
are meant for driving nails, striking punches, etc., and not for hitting 
wood ; but it unfortunately happens that theeamateur, and ges of 
the artisan too sometimes, is given to use the hammer for ™*™™er*. 
striking the handle of his chisel when mortising, or the screwdriver in 
getting Sut obstinate nails, much to the detriment of the handle, which 
is bruised and split by the blows of the hammer and thereby rendered 
unfit to be held in the hand for cutting, in the case of the chisel, or for 
inserting or withdrawing screws in the case of the screwdriver. Wood 
must in all cases be struck by wood, when it is to be struck at all ; and 
when it is necessary to strike the handle of a chisel in mortising, or 
the handle of a screwdriver, it should be done with ghe tool proper for 
the purpose, which is the wooden .VWalle/. 

223. The most convenient form forthe mallet is that which is shown 
in fig. 33, an illustration of the square American mallet 
sold by Messrs. Churchill and Co. A convenient size, the 
head being 6in. long and the face 2in. X by 3}sin., is sold in hickory 


Mallets. 
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mortised for gd., and in lignum vitz for 1s. 6d. Round mallets sin. 


long and 3in. in diameter may be had in hickory for 7d., endsip lignum 
vite for is, 1d. 


each, the handles 
being mortised into 
the heads. The or- 
dinary beech mallet 
used by English 
joiners has a square 
head, but the edges 
FIG 33 SQUARF AMFRJCAN MALLET. are not bevelle® as 
in the illustration, and the handleys square, with the edges taken off all 
round in the middle to allow it to be conveniently grasped by the hand. 
The handle 1s eonsequently somewhat larger where the third and little 
finger closes over it, and less hhable to slip from the grasp. A con- 
venient size of this mallet 15 4'21n. long wath a face 23f1n. X 3XMin., 
costing 1s. Prices of English beech mallets vary, according to size, 
front 6d tots od. The amateur must remember that tools of a medium 
size are always likely to be most useful to him. 
224. When the roots of old trees can be purchased the amateur 
will tind splitting them into logs with the beetle and wedges a capital 
Beetle ang employment for odd time in winter. He will want three 
wedges. or four iron steel-tipped wedges, which may be procured 
ir m most Iranmongers at about 4d per pound, these articles being sold 
according to weight, and a beetle, or heavy mallet, with a handle of 
ash, the head being round and encircled at either end with an iron ring 
to prevent splitting. Thahead may be of elmor oak. The exercise is 
‘avigorating and exhilarating, ani the Smateur who can indulge in 
this kind of rough work will soon find pleasure in wh.rling the heavy 
beetle over his head, bringing it down with a crash on the hé&d of the 
wedge, and hearing the creaking. groaning, and splitting of the wood 
as it slowly yields to the force that 1s brought to bear on it in rendiny 
it asunder. ° 
225. The tools that are used for cutting as well as striking, whose 
blow seVers or splits as well as drives forward, are the adze and axe, or 
Adze, and hatchet. The adze is not likely to be required by the 
te uses. amateur ; it is used chiefly by shipwnghts in ship build- 
ing, and sometimes by the carpenter. It is also used in dressing logs 
of wood or trunks of trees into a rough square shape or taking off 
protuberances at the butt of the trunk of a tree, so that it may lie con- 
veniently on the cross pieces over a saw-pit for cutting into planks, 
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etc., with a cross-cut saw. Fig. 34 shows a common form of the adze, 
and from this*it may be seen that the cutting edge is at right angles to 
the handle, and that it m used some- 
thing after the manner of a hoe, the 
operator standings on the wood and 
chipping away the surface, bringing, 
the edge of the blade towards his foot 
at every blow he makes. Shipwrights 
often inflict severe wounds on their feet FIG. 34. THE ADL. 

with this tool, whose edge to be of any use at 
all must be well-rfigh as keen as a razor. 

226. It is with the axe or hatchet that the 
amateur artisan is more immediately con- 
cerned, and this is a tool that"he cannot do 
without, for it may be made useful in a variety 
of Says, In framing timber together it can be 
used as a hammer, instead of the heavy car- 
penter’s hammer, which the amateur need not 
place among his tools; and for = ayeor 
sharpening stakes or cutting Datobet: 
down timber to the size required in the rough, 
or for splitting pieces of wood, it is invaluable. 
It should be kept well sharpened, for a blunt 
axe is useless for any purpose, a§ far as cut 
ting is concerned, except splitting firewood. 

227. The form of hatchet in common use 
among English carpefiters and joiners 1s that 

Fic. 35. ENGLISH which is shown in fig. 35, the English 
HATCHES: American hatchet being repre- »s*bet. 
sented in “fg. 36. The blade of this hatchet is somewhat longer than 
that of the English hatchet, and the projecting hammer-head at the 
back is longer, which is an ad- 
vantage. With regard to prices, 
Carpenters’ adzes range from 
3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d., according to 
size, and the best Kent axes 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. Good axe 
heads may be bought by weight, 
at ts. Id. per pound, and ashen 
handles from 44d. each. The Fic. 36. AMERICAN HATCHET. 
common axes, which are sold at prices from ts. to 2s. each, are $9 
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the most part useless, except for eatin un fire-wood. The American 
American @X€S which have a cast head and steel bladés are sold at 
axe. = as,, r}bs. in weight; and 2s. gd., 1¢lbs. in weight, by 
Messrs. Churchill and Co. The smaller size will be round most gene- 
rally useful by amateurs. The axe usually called a tomahawk by iron- 
mongers is of little use for cutting or chipping wood, although its 
peculiar wedge shaped form renders it well adapted for splitting 
wood ; it is sometimes called the Canada wedge axe. There are 
many varieties of axes in use, but those which have been described 
are most commonly used in carpentering. For felling trees the Blade 
of the axe is longer and narrower in proportion, and partakes more of 
the form of the wedge than the oxsdinary hatchet. 

228. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that the amateur should 
never use any tool or allow it to be used for any other purpose than 
Tools shoula that for which it is primarily intended For example, 

ee tcck a hatchet will often be taken, “f it can be got at readily, 

and key- for cleaving firewood or chopping boxes, and the con- 
sequence is that the edge is utterly spoiled for carpentering, until the 
tool has been sharpened and put in order. Screwdrivers, and even 
chisels, are sometimes taken to prise up the nails with which carpets 
have been nailed down. In short, to prevent these and similar misap- 
propriations of his tools, which he should be chary of lending, if he 
wish to keep them in good order, the amateur should 

Have a dor to his workshop secured with lock and key, and be 
cartful always to kecp the door locked and the key in his pocket. 

229. We must now proceed to Rasping Tools, or tools which act by 
abrasion or rubbing away the material to which they are applied. 

Rasping This will be readily understood when it 1s considered that 

tools. the separation of a piece of wood by sawing is effected by 
the disintegration or continual wearing away into small fragments, 
technically called sawdust, of a layer of wood, equal in thickness to 
the Atreme width between the teeth of the saw from outside to out- 
side, against which the teeth of the saw are constantly acting until the 
division has been effected. Rasps and files are also tools which come 
under this category. 

230. The sawywith which logs and timber of all shapes and sizes 

Saws: their is Sawn into scantlings, boards, etc., are broad blades of 
operation. steel with large coarse teeth, such as circular saws and 
the broad pit saws—with a handle fixed at one end, and a movable 
handle wedged to the saw blade at the other end — with which 
umber 1s cut into planks or any desired scantling by sawyer in 
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& sawpit. Cross-cut saws are saws with a socket at either end in 
which achaadle is placed, when in use, by means of which the saw 
is drawn backward and forward across the trunk of a tree until it 
is cut asunder. 

231. Cjrcular saws are chiefly used in sawmills, but it is possible to 
fit a small light circular saw to the carpenter's bench, by means of 
which much work may be speedily déne, though it must 4... 
of necessity be light work, as the saw itself must be ws. 
worked by hand or foot, by turning a handle or by pressure on a 
treadle. We shall have mofe to say about circular saw action in con- 
ne®tion with the bench when touching, specially on this part of our 
subject. A small cross-cut saw the amateur may OC-  Gross-out 
casionally tind useful, especially if he be in the habit of “*”* 
buying timber to cut into logs for firing ; a saw of this kind 4 feet in 
length costs about 15s. new, but one sufficiently good for ordinary 
purposes may be occasi@nally picked up second-hand for half the 
money. Small circular saws, ranging in diameter from 4 inches to 
12 inches, may be bought at from qs. to 13s., according to size ; larger 
ones from 1 foot to 3 feet at from 13s. to 96s. A saw more than 
12 inches in diameter would be useless to the amateur, as it would 
require at least horse-power to drive it with any effect. Fig. 37 shows 





Fic. 38. CROSS-CUT SAW. FiG. 37. CIRCULAR SAW 


the hae of the circular saw, and fig. 38 that of the cross-cut saw. 
For heavy work, excellent saws of these descriptions are made by 
MESSRS. TAYLOR BROTHERS, Adelaide Works, Sheffield, who Supply 
a cross-cut saw 4 feet long for 12s., in German steel, and 13s. in cast 
steel ; and circular saws from 4 inches to 12 inches, at from 4s. 6d. to 
16s. A speciality in Messrs. Taylor’s saws is that they are perforated 
above the notches, which serves to guide the file ig sharpening, keep 
the teeth uniform, avoid fracture, and prevent expansion. Regulleting 
is saved by the perforations, and there is only half the labour that is 
involved in sharpening a solid blade. Another excellent feature in 
Messrs. Taylor’s saws of all kinds is, that they are ground thinner 
towards the back, thus saving much friction in sawing. 
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232. There are many kinds of saws in addition to those that have 
just been mentioned ; but those which the amateur artisan WilP most re- 
Baws requirea Wire are the Hand Saw, Tenon Saw, Dovetail Saw, Key- 
by amateurs. fo/e Saw, and Frame Saw. These are sufficient for all 
ordinary work. To these, in order to save wear and tear of the hand 
saw, a saw called a rip, or ripping saw may be added. This saw has 
large triangular teeth, and is used for sawing along the grain. It is 
therefore useful for sawing planks, deals, battens. and boards, the 
way of the grain ; the work being done more expeditiously with a rip 
saw than a hand saw. 

233. The Hand Saw is genérally useful, and will, as it has been said, 





e FIG. 39. ORDINARY HAND SAW. 
serve the purpose of a mp saw or panel saw, a finer kind of saw used 
by joiners. Two kinds of hand saws are represented in 


Papen the annexed illustration. Fig 39 1s the ordinary hand 





FiG. 40 COMBINATION HAND SAW. 


saw which has been in use for years. Fig. 40 .cpresents what is 
Combination Called a “combination saw,” as, in this one tool, three 
he or four tools hitherto perfectly distinct and separate are 
united. It wili be noticed that the edge 26 of the handle, is at right 
angles to the edge ac of the blade; thus fitting the saw to act as a 
square. The edgea will also serve asa measuring rule, being graduated 
m inches and partg of inches, and measuring 24 inches in length from 
@ to ¢, and, being perfectly straight, it may further be made useful as a 
straight-edge. These saws may be had of Messrs. Churchill and Co. 
for 10s. 8d. each, or with plumb and level attachment for 12s. 8d. 
Ordinary hand saws with blades 26 inches long, may be had at prices 
varying from 2s. 6d.to 6s, About 4s. will always purchase a good and 
cerviceable hand saw. 
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234. The 7 enon Saw, shown in fig. 41, is used more especially for cut- 
ting actoss the grain of the wood, and leaves the surface of the wood that 
is divided by it as smooth as is possible when the nature 
of the operation is considered. The blade is of necessity 
thin and fine, and in order to keep it straight when in use, it is inserted 
‘ato a back of iron or brass. It is worked by means of a handle dif- 
fering in form from that of the hand saw as may be seen by comparing 
the illustrations. A tenon saw to be really useful, should be from 


Tenon saw. 
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14 inches to 18 inches in length. Saws of this length as supplied by 
Messrs. Churchill, with beech handles, range in price from 4s. 8d. to 
6s., and with apple handles, Disston’s make, from 7s. to 9s. These 
prices may appear high to the amateur, but it is always better to get 
good tools and give a fair price for them ; it is far cheaper in the end, 
and better work can be done with them. 

235. The Dovetasl Saw and the Sash Saw are nothing more than 
tenon saws of small size, being identical with these in stape and make. 
They range from 8 to 12 inches in length. The medium povyetas saw 
size, 10 inches long, will be found most useful the price and sash saw 
of a saw of this size varies from 3s. 4d. withdeech handle, to $s. with 
apple handles, Disston’s make. 

236. The Keyhole Saw consists of a long narrow movable blade as 
shown in fig. 42. Aisa pad or handle of hard wood, mounted with a 
brass end or cap B. The handle is pierced throughout eivuclgeaw 
with a narrow slit sufficiently large to allow of the easy 
passage of the saw. The brass cap is pierced in the same way, and 
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FIG. 42. KEYHOLE SAW AND HANDLF. 


within it is an iron plate which is pressed against the saw blade when 
in use, by screwing up the two screws at C. When not in use the 
screws are relaxed, and the blade thrust back into the pad; the top 
projecting about as far as the dotted line D; and the other end, whicb 
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is sharp and pointed, projecting beyond the end of the pad as at F. 
When in use care should be taken to tighten the screws as niuch as 
possible, lest the saw should slip back and an" ugly wound be inflicted 
by the pointed end on the palm of the hand. Padsin beech, with saw 
complete, cost from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. each, in ebony or hard wood 
from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. each ; pad saws cost from 4d. to 6d. each, and 
the amateur should always have an extra one or two by him to replace 
the one in use if he break it or bend it past straightening again, as he 
may do occasionally. The keyhole saw ri useful for cutting out curved 
work, and rough coarse fretwork may be done with it and perforated 
work generally for rough carving. 

237. The Bow or Frame Saw is a narrow, slender, finely notched 
blade fixed in a frame of wood as 
shown in fig. 43. The ends of the 
Bow or frame Diade are fixed in two 

aey: handles at the lower 
part of the frame, and it is tighth 
stretched so as to render it per 
fectly rigid by twisting a piece of 
-atgut or thong looped over the 
upper ends. When the upper extremities are thus drawn together, the 
lower ends are of necessity forced apart and the blade is tightened. A 
how saw and frame costs from 3s. to 4s. 
the blades being from 3d. to 6d. each. 
In fig 4, an American modification of 
the frame saw is shown. called the arch 
frame wood saw. The frame and blade, 
30 inches long, is supplied complete by 
Messrs. Churchill and Co. fog 4s., the 
frame without the blade for 1s. 8d. The 
. ee pees say frame saw shown in fig. 44 1s of course 
much larger tham that shown in fig. 43. 
it is commonly used on the Continent instead of the hand saw, as far 
as the frame will permit. An amateur handling it for the first time 
would find it dffcult and awkward to use, but it is said that those 
who are accustonied to it prefer it to the hand saw. 

238. Rasps, genera}ly speaking, are used in carpentry for cutting 
away or smoothing wood, or for wearing away the sharp edge left in 

Raspsfor 4 Cifcular hole that has been cut out with the keyhole saw, 

wood. so as to impart a bevel to it sloping from above to the 
under part. A rasp is flat on one side and slightly convex on the other, 
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and covered with fine projecting points beaten up by a mallet and 
punch.° ‘They are of different decrees of roughness, and cost from 4d. 
to 1s, 6d. each according to length, etc. 


239. Files are used for cutting metal and sharpening saws. The 





KiG. 45. THE RASP (FOR WOOD). 


surface of the file is ridged with fine lines cut into the metal. Fig. 45 


a AS | 


F1G. 46. THE FILE (FOR IRON). FIG. 47. SECTION OF FILES, 


shows the general form of the rasp. Fig. 46 that of the Files for 
triangular file, and fig. 47 the transverse sections of files etal. 
most generally used: A being the triangular file, with three faces 
tapering to a point; Bthe round or “rat-tailed” file, for cutting or 
enlarging round holes in metal : and C the flat or warding ysuous forms 
file, useful in filing the wards of a key, etc., or cutting a of Siles. 
deeper head to a screw. Files are also used in finishing fret-work 
and wood carving, and may be had for this purpose at 3d. each or 
assorted in sizes at 2s. 6d. per dozen, assorted. Files for work- 
ing in metal cost about 3d. or qd. each, saw-files for sharpening saws 
from 3d. to 6d. each, according to the size of the teeth of the saw 
on which they are intended ¢o operate, the larger and deeper teeth 
taking the more expensive files. 

240. Paring tools, or todls which are used for cleaning away the 
rough, ragged surface left by the teeth of the saw and rendering wood 
smoothgand even, or otherwise for cutting wood into various pgring tools, 
forms and shapes, are frequently called edge tools, as °T ed8e tools. 
they present a sharp, keen edge. Indeed, if they are blunt,in the 
least degree they areenot fit for use. Watch an artisan at his work, 
and you will see him frequently rub his plane-iron or chisel on the oil- 
stone in order to sharpen it. An amateur, especially a beginner, in 
nine cases out of ten, either does not think of doing so, or altogether 
forgets that there is any necessity for it, and this §s one of the chief 
reasons why amateur’s work is often so badly done. We have insisted 
on the need that there is for the amateur to buy none but good tools, 
and to take care to keep them under lock and key : he must further sup- 
plement this by keeping them perfectly clean and fr_e from rust, and 
learning to whet the edge of each and all cutting tools of this class 
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when they show signs of dulness. Special mention of sharpening 


tools, and the mode of, and appliances for, doing this will be made 


further on. : 


241. The tools that are comprised in the first group of paring tools 
are Planes. Now of these there are an infinite variety, as formerly, 
before moulding was made by machinery, every different 


Planes : . . . 
necessary to pattern required a different plane or plane-iron. The 


ease planes that are absolutely necessary to an amateur are a 
jack-plane and a smoothing-plane. To ¢hese a trying-plane may be 
added, as it is most useful for long joints and fine first-class work, 
match planes for grooving and tongueing, a rebate-plane, and two or 
three beading-planes for cutting beads of different sizes on the square 
edge of a board to break joint, and the grooving-plane, familiarly 


called the “old woman’s tooth.” 
242. It will be as well first to take into consideration the Zack plane 
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fig 48 Thit JACKePI AN? 


and the smoothing-plane, which, as it had been said, are the two planes 
Jack-plane: most necessary to the amatenr. The jack-plane shown in 
a ge tal fig. 48 is from 15 to 18 inches long, and 2% inches broad, 
action. and about the same in depth. Nearoneend 1s g handle 
projecting upwards called a “toat,” and near the other a hole for the 
reception of the plane-iron, which is held in its place by a wedge. 
Planes of this description, and smoothing- 
planes also, are usually made with double 
irons; that is to say, of two irons held 
together by a short screw, as shown in 
fig. 49. In this, A is the iron with a 
sharpened edge which takes off the outer 
. surface of the wood in shavings, and B 
FIG. 44, DUUBLE PLANF-IRON. the iron which is attached to it by the 
screw C. The edge of the iron 8, which is slightly bent, is placed at 
a very short space from the edge of 4: it serves to support and 
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strengthen the cutting blade, and turn off the shaving in an upward 
direction thréugh the hole that is cut in the wood for the reception of 
the iron as shown at D. * 

243. The Smoothing-plane is different to the jack-plane in shape ; 
being about 8 inches long and 234 inches to 3 inches broad, in the 
widest part where the iron issues from,the wood, tapering gmoothing- 
to a width of about 2 inches in front and 134 inchesbehind, 182° 
so that it may be more easily held in the hand. This kind of plane is 
shown in fig. 50. The jack-plgne 
is uged for taking the rough sur- 
face from the sawn timber, and 
when this has been removed the 
smoothing-plane is used to make 
the surface of the wood perfectly 
smooth and even. These planes 
are generally made in beech, and wea 
cost-- the smoothing-plane from 9 ~ == Sot ee : 
3s. Gd. to §s., and the jack-plane FIG. 50. SMOOTHING-PLANE. 
from 4s. to§s. The amateur artisan will do well to have a smoothing- 
plane that is filled with an iron sole or plate extending over the bottom 
of the plane, but when made in this way the plane of course will cost 





more. 

244. Drying-planes and Fointer-fplanes differ from the jack-plane in 
being longer and set with a finer cut. The former is generally from 22 
inches to 24 inches long, and cosfs from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. or 
8s.; the latter is from 28 inches to 30 inches long, and costs 


from 8s. to 9s. ‘The handles of these planes 
differ in shape from that of the jack-plane, as NN JS 
may be sgen from an inspection of fig. 51, in ‘ 7 


which A represents the toat or horn which forms 
the handle of the jack-plane, and B the looped IGT 
handle of the trying or jointer-planes. TORTS OF TEANES: 
245. The great difficulty which is found by most* amateurs in 
working with the plane is to adjust the iron accurately, so that the 
plane may cut properly and take off shavings of upi- Since 
form thickness throughout. Again, it is neces$ary amateurs in 
that the iron should project beyond the sole rather more ne eee 
for working some kinds of wood and rather less for others, although 
the actual difference may be scarcely appreciable. All this occasions 
much trouble to the amateur artisan, and facility in a‘justing and 
using the plane can only be obtained by a little tuition from a skilled 


Trying-plane 
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mechanic, followed by plenty of practice, if the ordinary planes are 
used. Of late years, however, some beautiful planes’ Rave been 
brought into use in America, of which the amateur artisan is re- 
commended to avail himself. The great merit of these planes is that 
they are se/f adjusting, which obviates most of the difficulty to the 
amateur of which we have been speaking with regard to adjustment. 
We give six illustrations of serviceable adjustable bench planes suit- 
able for the requirements of the amateur, which are kept in stock and 
sold by Messrs. Churchill and Co., amd which are well worthy the 
attention even of skilled mechanics. . 

246. Figs. 52 and 53 are illustrations of Bailey's Patent Adjustable 
Bench Planes. In these the’ , 
plane-iron is gecured in its posi- 
tion by means of the iron lever, 

Bailey's With a cam and 

Patent = thumb-latch at its 


Adjustable 
Bench Planes. ,, pper end. A 





screw passing down into the 
iron bed-piece below serves as FIG. 52. BAILEY'S ADJUSTABLE 
a fulcrum on which the lever SMOOTHING-PLANF. 

actsin clamping down the plane-iron. The lever may be put in position 
or removed at pleasure without the use of any tool, it being properly 





FIG. §3. BAILEY’S ADJUSTABLE JACK-PILANE. 


slotted for this purpose ; and the pressure required for the best work- 
ing of the plane can be obtained at any time by driviag or slacking 
tne céntral screw upon which the lever operates. The thumb-screw, 
located underfthe iron bed-piece, and just in front of the handle of 
the plane. works a simple device by means of which the plane-iron 
can be easily set forward or withdrawn while it is still clamped down 
to the bed-piece ; and without removing the hands from the plane or 
the plane from the work, any desired thickness of shaving can be 
obtained with perfect accuracy. For beauty and style of finish these 
planes are unequalled, and the great convenience in working renders 
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them the, cheapest planes in use. Each part, being made inter- 
changeable, can be replaced at a trifling expense. The plane is held 
by the handle behind with the right hand, and steadied with the left 
hand, which is placed on the knob in front. Fig. 52 shows the smooth- 
ing-plane, and fig. 53 the jack-plane. The prices vary according to 
length of plane and width of cutter, asefollows :— 


SMOOTHING PLANES, Jack, Fors, ann JomnTeR PLANgss. 
No. 4s. d.| No. 4s. d. 
1. §4in. long, 1$in. cutter o 9 6 §. 14in. long, ain. cutter... ... 0 16 6 
a. ? » 7 . oli 6 618 ,, 2 xs wee eee FOO 
3. oi 1 ae . o12 6 -22 =, ‘ te wie, ED 
re g? sa 2 . . ©1314 0 - 24 wp om ee cae 1 Bo @ 


It should be said that No. § in the above list is the jack-plane ; No. 6 
the fore or trying plane; and Nos. 7 and 8 jointer planes. The 
American planes, it will be noticed, are not so long as the English 
planes which bear the same names. 

247. In figs. 54 and 55 ‘are shown two of Stanley’s Patent Adjust- 
able Planes, which differ somewhat in construction from  gtaniey's 
Bailey’s planes, which have just been described, although Perera 
the general principle is the same. The peculiarity of oo 
these planes is that they have 
acweroucht? steel stock. Being 
adjusted by the use of a com- 
pound lever, they are equally 
well adapted to coarse or fine 
work; and, in addition to this, 
they commend themselves to 
anateur artisans for their “ ae 
lightness of weight and the. Fic. 54. STANLEY'S ADJUSTABLE 
ease with which they can be SMOOTHING-PLANE. 
worked. The smoothing-plane, gin. long, with a 2/in. cutter, Costs 12s., 








iG. §5. STANLEY'S ADJUSTABLE JACK-PLANE, 


ind the jack-plane, 14in. long, with a cutter of the same width, costs 
14s. The Stanley planes just described have steel stocks, and the Bailey 
planes iron stocks ; but there are also Stanley planes with wood stocks, 
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which may be bought at cheaper rates. Fig. 56 shows 4 wood smooth- 
inz-plane 8in. long, with a 1in. 
cutter, which costs 6s. 6d. A larger 
plane, roin. long, with a 2 Kin. cutter 
and a handle like the jack-plane in 
fig. 57, costs 8s.6d. The jack-plane 
‘fig. 39), r5in. long, with a 2 ‘in. 
cutter, costs 8s. 6d. ; the fore, or try- 
: Pa SS AMLECE WOOD ing®plane, 2oin. long, shia a 2%in. 
SMOOTHING-PLANE. cutter,gs. 6d. ; and the jointer plane, 
26in. long, with a 2 5gin. cutter, IIs. 
248. It has been said that the‘smoothing-plane and the jack-plane 
are the two topls of this description that are most necessary to the 
Moulding 2mateur artisan. He need not go to the expense of a 
Oe ecured trying-plane, because he is got likely to be doing such 
by amateur. joiner’s work as will reuire such a true and accurate 
edge to the work as when two panels are to be fitted edge to edge, as 








FIG. 57. STANLEY'S WOOD JACK-PLANE. 


in large panels, for example. He will buy all his match-boarding 
ready wrought for use, and all his grooved and ton, ued timber, so he 
need not have any match planes unless he has a particular fency that 
way. He will not require moulding planes, but he will find it useful to 
include in his stock a good rebate plane, some beads, an old woman's 
tooth. and a plough plane, with a set of irons fer various widths. 

249. The rdbbet or rebate plane 
is showa in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The iren, it will be noticed, 

Rabbetor coms out at the side 
rebate plane. as well as the bottom 
of the plane, and so the edge of a 
board can be cut away by it so as 
to leave an indentation all along Fic. s8. REBATE PLANK. 
its length like a step, so that it may fit over and into another similar 
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indentation cut in the edge of another board. The recess in a sash 
bar, into which a piece of glass is laid, is a rabbet or rebate. The 
cost of ordinary rebate p:anes in beech, as shown in fig. 58, with 
skew cutters, varying from 1in. to 1 ¥in., ranges from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
The “ old woman’s tooth,” so called from its narrow projecting cutter, 
is used for cutting grooves, and may be bought for Is.9d. 914 woman's 
or 2s. Planes for cutting beads may be had for 2s.6d. 0% 
each. They range in sizes upwards from %in., increasing by \in. 
The most useful sizes are %in.. Win., %in., and Y%in., but larger sizes 
may be had if required. A plough plane, with screw top and eight 
irons, may be had for from 18s. to 20s. Besides these there are many 
planes of different forms used for different purposes, as fillisters, sash 
fillisters, dado planes, compass planes, fluting planes, etc., sutisters of 
but the description of them would take up too much yaneus Se 
space. They are, moreover, expensive, and to purchase them would 
require a far greater outlay than most amateurs would either be able, 
or indeed care, to make. | 

250. The spokeshave and the drawing-knife are the tools that are 
comprised in the second division of paring tools. The drawing-knife 
is useful for reducing the size of any piece of wood that it 
may be inconvenient to cut down in any other way. The 
spokeshave, as its name implies, may be used for imparting a smooth 
surface to the spokes of wheels, 
but it 1s also useful for smooth- 
ing down any surface that 1s 
not required to be perfectly 
flat. Thus, a bevelled edge | eee eee rae 
may be given to a round hole of any large size cut in a piece of wood 
The drawjng-knife is always 
worked towards the operator, 
but the spokeshave may be 
used in a_ direction either 
towarcs or from the person who is using it. ° 

251. The drawing knife is shown in fig. 59. It is simply a long 
and rather thick blade, perfectly rigid, but having a keen knife-like 
edge. On either side is a projecting spike, whichis 
turned at right angles to the back of the blade, and in-  ™nife. 
serted into a wooden handle. It is an instrument that does its work 
quickly and effectually when some degree of force is applied to it. 
Prices range, according to size, from 2s. to 3s. 6d. The spokeshave 
has a thick and slightly curved blade with a keen edge, and projecting 


Bpokeshave. 








Fic. 60. SPOKESHAVE. a 
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arms on either side which are bent at right angles to the flat of the 
blade, and inserted into a beech-wood handle, or rather. a double- 
handled piece of beech wood, as shown in fg. 60. The part that is 
shown in the drawing is placed against the wood, and the shavings 
pass under the blade, between it and the wood, and come out through 
the hollow shown in the upper part of the illustration. The stocks, or 
handles, are usually made of beech. Prices are according to length 
of edge of blade, namely, 25sin., 1s. 6d. ; 3in., 1s. 8d. ; 3%3in., 2s.; 
and 4in., 2s. 4d. They may be purchased for less money, but in buy- 
ing tools it is always better to give a good price for them, for inferior 
articles are well-nigh useless, and cause disappointment, often giving 
the amateur a distaste for the wark that he has taken in hand. 

252. Some eacellent iron spokeshaves have been introduced fiom 
America, and’ may be bought of Messrs. Churchill and Co. The 
American iron Cutters are made of the best English cast steel, tempered 

spokeshave. and ground by an improved method, and are in perfect 
working order when sent from the factory. Fig. 61 shows a Double 
: Iron Straight Face 
Spokeshave, 16 in. 
long, with a cutter 
of 2'syin. (which is 





U. Of. DOUBLE IKON STKAIGHT-FACR SPOKESHAVR. 
the length adopted for all cutters in carpenter's spokeshaves made 
in America), and raised handles. The price of this tool is 1s. 3d., 
and for th@ same money a similar spokeshave may be had with 
straight handles. Spokeshaves, with adjustable mouth and either 
raised or straight handles, may be had for ts. 7d. each. The Model 
Double Iron Spokesh@ve with hollow face costs 1s. 3d. There is 
another kind with two cutters 1/4in. wide, one hollow or curved, and 
the other straight, which costs 1s. 1d.; but as ne.ther cutter can be in 
the middle of the stock, where it ought to be, the tool mus? be some- 
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® 
what one-sided to work. Fig. 62 shows the Reversible Spokeshave, 
which can be worked to and from the person using it without changing 
position. This useful tool, which bas raised handles and is furnished 


with two straight cutters 2 4in. long, costs 2s. 2d. 
253. The third and last division of paring tools comprises chisels 


CHISELS AND GOUGES. 9§ 


e 
and gouges. In reality the plarfe in its simplest form, as seen in the 
jack-plane gndesmoothing-plane, is nothing more than a 
chat of considerable wath set in a fis of wood, “"Gouges. 
which serves as a guide, and by means of which the operator is enabled 
to work the tool with greater ease and accuracy. Moulding and 
fluting planes, as well as beads, grooving planes, ploughs, etc., may 
with equal propriety be looked upon as fnodifications of the gouge. A 
chisel is a flat and thick piece of steel, of which the cutting end is 
ground to a bevel, in order to obtain a keen edge, while the other is 
fashioned into a tang, with a® projecting shoulder, which fits close 
ayaiiAt the wooden handle into which the tang is inserted. The 
gouge differs from the chisel in being hollow instead of flat. Chisels 
are distinguished as firmer chisels, paring chisels, mortis- Chisels, how 
ing chisels, and turning chisels. It must be said, howe Ustnguished. 
ever, that the last-named variety differs from the other kinds of 
chisels, in being ground to g bevel on both sides instead of one side 
only. Gouges are distinguished as firmer gouges and Geueuchow 
turning gouges. The main point of difference between ‘stinguished. 
them is that the former are sharpened on the outside on the bevel, and 
the latter on the inside. 

254. In the anneacd illustrations are shown the various forms of 
chisels used in Carpentry and Joinery, and that of the gouge. In 
hg. 63 isshown the /irmer Chisel, or ordinary carpenter's Firmer 
chisel, turned in such a way as to show the width of the, Shisels. 
blade and the bevel. In fig. 64 a 
representation of the same kfnd 
of chisel is shown turned so as to 
show the side or thickness of the 
blade, and the angle of the bevel by 
which the®cutting edge is formed. 
The only difference between firmer 
chisels and paring chisels are that 
the former are shorter and thicker 
in the blade, while the latter are 
shorter and thinner. Firmer chisels 
vary in width from Sin. to 2in., 
and paring chisels from Min. to 

The latter are chiefly used by 
pattern makers for fine and more Fie. 67. Fic. 66. Fic. 65. Fic. 64. Fre. 63. 
delicate work, while the former are SOU™ MOMTISE cruisus: Fiums eer 
better adapted for the rougher work of the carpenter and joiner. 
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255. It will be noticed that while these chisels are contracted in 
width between the broad flat blade and the shoulder, the {nottise chigel, 
Mortise Shown in fig. 65 so as to show tue side, is broadest at the 
ohisels, shoulder, and narrows gradually until the bevel is 
reached. This is done in order to impart extra strength to the tool to 
bear the heavy blows of the mallet in mortising. Chisels of this de- 
scription are made varying in width from in. to tin. Some mortise 
chisels are made with a socket, as in fig. 66, into which a short beech 
handle is ‘fitted. Chisels thus made and handled are used for heavy 
work. Py 
256. The peculiar forms of the turning chisel will be shown in the 
chapter on Turning. They are of various widths, and longer than even 
Turning the paring chisels, generally speaking. For turning soft 
chisel. Wood the edge of the turning chisel is bevelled on both 
sides, as it has been said; but for turning hard wood a much shorter 
chisel is used with a bevel on one side only, like that of the ordinary 
chisel, but with not so great a slant. The double bevel edge has the 
effect of throwing off a clean shaving from the wood when revolving 
in the lathe, while the blunter single bevel edge acts more lke a 
scraper, and does not take off clean shavings. 

257- In fig. 67 the shape of the gouge is shown, which resembles 
a chisel bent into a curved form, so that the section of the blade 
would resemble a crescent. Gouges are made in sizes 
Varying from ‘{in. for turning gouges, and ,,in. for firmer 
gouges, to 2in. for both kinds. Turning gouges are longer than 
firmer gouges, and are used by turners for roughing down their work 
in the lathe. : 

258. It may be mentioned that the tool « alled a cold chisel is a long 
piece of steel, levelled on both sides at one end to a blunt 
edge, used by carpenters und others to knock out a hole 
in a wall of stone or brick for the insertion of a wedge, the end of a 


Gouges 


Cold chise. 


piece of timber, etc. ; 
259. About*half-a-dozen chisels and the same number of gouges 
will be, the utmost number that the amateur will require ; and, for 
Chisela ang Doth chisels and gouges, the widths to be selected may 
rived by be placed at Hin., J2in., Min., tin, rfin., and 1 Jzin. 
amateur. The ordinary carpenter's or firmer chisels should be pur- 
chased first of all A few paring chisels can be added to the stock at 
any time if required. Sets of chisels assorted may be purchased at 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d., and sets of gouges from 6s. 6d. to 8s. For ordinary 
mortising the firmer chisel will be sufficient ; but one or two sucket 
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chisels will be found useful, ‘And, for any very narrow work, one or 
two mortise thisels or sash mortise chisels of the narrowest widths 
will be necessary. e 

260. The following are the sizes and prices of chisels and gouges 
taken from the price list of Mr. A. S. LUNT, Tool and 
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If with round ash handles and brass terules, zs. per dozen extra, or 
with box octagon handles, §s. per dozen extra. 

261. The tools comprised in the first division of dorzag fouls are 
bradawls, gimlets, and augers. These tools are, for the most part, 
extremely simple in construction, the bradawl being a 

e Boring tools. 
piece of steel sharpened at the end and fixed for con- 
venience of use in a wooden handle; and the gimlet a piece of stee! 
so fashioned at one end that it may take hold of, and cut its way into, 
uunber, and having a small pjece of wood attached crosswise at the 
other end, which serves as a lever to turn the steel shank of the tool, 
and presg it into the wood. The auger is only a gimlet on a large 
sc.ile, the cross handle being turned by the operator with both hands 
which are transferred from end to end of the handle at every half. 
turn of the tool. The gimlet is held and turned by the right hand 
only. The mode and method of holding and working tRese and other 
tools will be described fully in the next chapter. ° 

262. The bradawl and the gimlet are represented insthe accompany- 
ing illustration, the shape of the former when handled being shown in 
figs. 68 and69. The bradaw! varies in size or diameter peaawis: 
of the steel shaft from jin. to !gin. or gin. Smaller er varieties. 
sizes are made, but these are generally called sprig toois; the term 
bradawl being more strictly applied to the longer sizes cnly. Whether 
it be large or small, the bradawl is a round piece of steel htted with 8 


/ 
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shoulder and tang at one end, which isinserted into a handle generally 
of beech o: ash, and of the form shown in tne illustratiqn. The 
shoulder abuts against the handle, as in the case of the chisel and 
youge , and, to keep the handle from split- 
ting when the tang .s driven into it, it 1s 
furnished with a natiow brass ring or ferule 
| The end of the steel shaft thus handled ts 
«round down on either side so as to form 
| a A shape, as shown in fig. 68. Exther 
side of the shaft when ground presents the 
appearance shown in fig. 6g The leg.ti- 
mite purpose of the bradawl 1s to bore 
Fiat’ Fu tg Fie ce Fie *t holes in wood so as to ensure the pissage 
BRADAWLE — QGIMLETS. of a nail or screw in the right direction, and 
also to render its entrance into the wood more easy , but occasional” 
tor driving in or withdrawing small screwsrespecialy those by whic.. 
handles of doors are secured to the spindle, a large bridaw! may be 
usePcomenien'hy as a screwdriver 
263. Galets are of two hinds, plun and twisted — [he form of the 
twisted simlet is shown inn, 7o In this hind a deep s/iru/ groove 
Gimletae runs upward from the screw point about half way up the 
MO NEDEMES cha <A possesses two advantaszes over the plain 
guniet shown in fg 71, and these are —that it can be worked with 
more ease, the wood that 1s cut away being forced up the groove as 
the tool penetrates deeper and deeper mto the wood, and that it 
makes a cleaner hole The screw point in this and the plain gimlet 
is to give the tool a trig holding in the wood at entrinee, and to 
ensure its rezulir progress in penetrating the timber [he plain 
cimlet is a steel shank with a small screw point and a seas vf yioove 
running more than half wav up its length. This hind of q@imlet ts 
more apt to break or twist in hard wood than the spiral or twisted 
gimiet, and when it 1s necessary, to bore a deep hole, the friction 
arising from ghe wood that 1s cut away befoming tightly packed 
withia the straight groove renders the tool somewhat difficult to work, 
as any one may prove to his own satisfaction by boring a hole ina 
piece of oak with a plain gimlet) The head of the geimlet consists of 
a piece of boxwood usually turned in the form shown 1n the illustration 
The steel 1s squared at the upper end, and tapers away to a fine point. 
The squared part keys, as it were, into the handle, and the thin end 1s 
rivetted over a small disc of copper. Thus the cutting or boring part 
of the too: .s securely iixed to the handle, and any chance of the 
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handle slipping round, as it would have done, had not the steel shaft 
been squared tat the top, is prevented. 

264. Twisted gimlets may be bought at 3s. per dozen, or at from 2d. 
to 6d. each, according to size, and the plain or shell gimlets at 2s. 9¢ 
per dozen, or at from 2d. to 4d. or 5d. each, according to ee 
size. Bradawl blades, without handles, cost about 8d. per _ bradawis 
dozen assorted, or 1s. 6d. a dozen wifh handles. Sepa- Panne 
rately the blades are sold from 1d. to 134d. each without handles, or 
from 14d. to 3d. each with handles, according to size. Large flooring 
bradawls, handled, cost from 3 %d.to 4d. each. The amateur artisan 
will find three or four gimlets of various sizes, and the same number of 
bradawls, as many as he will require, and to these should be added a 
flooring awl, which will also serve the purpose of a small screwdriver. 
Thecheapness of these tools, however, willenable any amateur carpenter 
to furnish himself with a complete set assorted, if he wishes to do so. 





265. The auger, as it has been said, is a gimlet on a large scale. 
There are two kinds of augers, distinguished as shell augers and screw 
augers. The shell auger corresponds with the plain or  gugerg: 
shell gimlet, and the screw auger with the twisted gimlet. *»e varieties. 
The tools are useful for boring large and deep holes, 
especially for the passage of a screw-bolt and nut ; 
but the shell auger may be made useful in mortising, 
especially if the amateur has not a bit brace or 
stock and hit at his disposal. In the eccompanying 
illustration, hy 73 shows the end of the shell auyer, 
and fig. 72 that of the screw auger. Sometimes the 
Fic. 72. kis. 73. auger is secured, hke the gimlet, to a cross-handle 
Ree pean of wood ; bit it - also squared at the proses of 
end so as to key intoa handle, as shown = 898®F®- 

- in fig. 75, or formed into a loop through which a 
handle may be passed, as in fig. 74. It is useful to 
have four augers calculated to cut holes !zin., 94 in., 
lin., 1}4in. in diameter. A kind of auger called a 
hollow auger is made, but this tool is used more 
especially by coach-builders and chair-makérs, and 

1G 74 ag 75° ig comparatively useless to amateurs. There is 
CONTRIVANCKS FOR e 
HANDLING AUGERS. also a form of auger known as the ladder or taper 
auger, which will bore a hole like a funnel—large at the top and smah 
at the bottom; but this the amateur is not likely to require. The 
following are the prices of augers according to the diameter of hole 
they will bore: -- 
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266. The bit-brace, or stock-and-bit, is the principal tool in the 
second division of boring tools, and, indeed, the only tool of this kind 
Bit-braces With which the amateur artisan need concern himself. 
anddrlul There are breast-drills, fitted with a plate to hold against 
the breast, steadied with a handle held in the left hand, and havifig a 
chuck at the turther extremity in which the drill is placed and caused 
to revolve at a rapid rate by a large toothed-wheel working in a smaller 
wheel, the forrier being turned by a handle held in the right hand. 
These are, however, more suitable for working in iron, but they are 
used for working in wood, especially by evarriage builders. An ex: 
Patent  Cellent drill of this description, called the Patent Breast 
Breast Drill Drill, is sold by Messrs. Churchill and Co. for 12s. 
The best kind of tool for use in this drill is the Morse Bit Stoek Drill, 
of which there are many sizes, varying in diameter from ,y to jin. by 
regular increase of 1-32nd of an inch, and ranging in price from 7d. 

to 3s. 4d. each. 

267. To return however to the bit-brace, or stock-and-bit, this was 
once one of the most expensive tools that were made, and its price 
witeace oe prevented many an amateur possessed of but slender 
stock-and-bit’ means from purchasing one. Now it can be obtained so 
cheapiy that no ainateur has any reasonable excuse for being without 
one. The general principle of the macHine may be best explained by 
e 3 aid of fig. 76, in which A represents a piece of 
4 y iron bent into the form of a crank. ‘Now it is 
Fic. 26. plain that if the end B of the crank be fitted by 
PRINCIPLE OF BRACE. means of a collar into the flat disc D, so that 
it may revolve freely within it without escaping from it, and a sharp 
cntting tool be attached to the end of C,so as to be practically immov- 
able -.ad merely an extension of the extremity C,—the operator, by 
bolding the disc D against his breast and turning the crank with his 
right hand, applied to it at a, may, by the force given to the cutting 
tool by the pressure of his body against the disc and the rotatory 
motion imparted to it by turning the crank rapidly, cause the tool to 
penetrate deeply and quickly into any kind of wood to which it may be 
applied. This is the principle on which the bit-hrace acts, and a 
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knowledge of this will help the operator wonderfully in the use of 
the tool. The pressure i#transmitted directly in the dotted line shown 
in the diagram, and must be sufficient to overcome any want of steadi- 
ness that might otherwise be caused by the rotatory motion of the 
crank, ‘ 

268. As the old and often beautifully made and finished wooden 
brace is now almost entirely superseded by the plainer but equally 
serviceable iron brace, there js no necessity for giving a aggaern 
representation of it in these pages. The wood-work was ‘70m brace. 
merely an expensive substitute for the iron crank that is now used, 
and its costliness ara-e chiefly from the unnecessary time and care 
that was expended on its construction. One end, as shown in the 
above diagram, worked freely in a knob; the other was fitted with a 
box, in which the squared end of the bit was thrust. A notch was also 
cut across one side of the®squaye end, into which a catch dropped 
when the bit was pushed into the box, securing it from slipping put 
until the catch which acted by a spring was raised by pressing a pro- 
jecting button on the outside of the cap, thus enabling the operator tn 
withdraw the bit. The wooden brace ranges in price from 9s. to 25s., 
or thereabouts, according to the kind of wood of which it is made and 
the fittings. The bits 
are extra, and are 
sold at about 5d. 
each, or about I[2s. 
6d. for a full set of 
thirty-six. Fig. 77 = 
in the accompanying 
illustration of tron 
braces shows the 
common socket brace, with a thumbscrew for retaining the bit in the 
socket. An 8in. brace of this description may be, or ought to be, 
purchased for 1s. 4d., and a loin. one for 1s. 8d., of any* ironmonger 
who keeps this class of goods. . 

269. These are excellent braces for the money, and ¥f the amateur 
cannot afford a better one, he should get one of these rather than be 
without one; but it will be readily seen that the thumbscrew action 
for the retention of the tool in the socket is liable to get strained and 
put out of order by the very nature of the work which is done by the 
brace and bit. The brace which is recommended for the puters 
amateur’s use, being alike cheap and serviceable, is Brace 
“Barber's Patent Bit-Brace” (fig. 78), which is fitted with an expanding 
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FIG 77 COMMON SOCKET IRON BRACE. 
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chuck that can be opened and secured at pleasure by‘a simple con- 
trivance; and from this peculiarity in its construction will hold shanks 
of bits, reamers, counter-sinkers, etc , of all shapes and sizes, and hold 
them true without fitting. The convenience of this will be manifest 
when it is remembered that the old-fashioned brace will receive only 
such shanks of bits as are made to fit the box, while the chuck of the 
Patent Bit-Brace will receive and hold fast any kind of bit, be it what 
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ii may. Thus when the amateur artisan possesses a Patent Bit-Brace, 
ne may purchase any kind of bit, whether new or second-hand, know- 
ing that he will be able to use it; whereas in the old wooden brace 
pretty much’ filing and fitting might be necessary to reduce the shank 
to the size of the box or socket 1f it were too large, while if it were too 
small, and so fitted loosely, the bit would be useless. The prices of 
these braces are as follows, the ball that is mentioned being the piece 
of wood that is fitted over the middle part of the bend of the crank 
for convenience in grasping it with the hand in order to turn the 





brace. 
: i 
> Description. Sin. gin. 101m.) 1th. 
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For all ordinary: purposes the gin. brace, with hardwood head and ball, 
will be found to be cheap, useful, and service ible. 

270. The common brace bores a hole in a direction perpendicular 

to the breast of the operator, or in a straightforward 

bitstock. direction. There is, however, what is termed an angular 

bit ‘tock, represented in fig. 79, which can be used in any brace, at any 
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degree 4% aygle for boring in a corner, which it will do as readily as a 
@ common brace bores straight, the angular 
borer turning clear around without stopping 
to ratchet. It is in reality a contrivance for 
effecting a change in the direction of the 
pressure ex@rted. The pressure, as was 
shown in the diagram in section 767, acts in 
a straight line running from the centre of the 
heat! and the centre axis of the bit. In the 
angular bit stock the square shank shown, in 
the upper part of the envraving,is thrust into 
the shank’ and motion imparted to the bit, 
which is placed in the chusk at the other 
end, by the ball or handle between the key: 
gnd the ball-joint, at which the change ir 
the dMection of the power takes place. The 
degree of angle is regulated by the raetal 
plate and arc on the right of the ball-joint, 
the requisite angle being maintained by 
tixhtening the thumb-screw, which must be 
again relaxed when any alteration of direc- 
tion is desired. 
271. The bits used in the brace are many 
in number and adapted for pits gor 
wide different purposes. Some — brace: 





FIG. 70. 
WNGULAK Ae siock, Of the forms assumed by the bit are shown 


in the accompanying illustragion, : Ne 
in which it has been sought to give 

the gergral character of bits p,.. 
rather than a representation ab- 
solutely correct in its proportions 
as to length and breadth. Fig. 80 
shows the most common form of 
bit, often called a centre bit, pro- See 
bably on account of the prolonga- 
tion of its axis or central line into 
along sharp point. Bits of this 
form are made of all sizes, to cut 
holes from isin. to 134in. tn dia- 
meter. The point is thrust into the er ee re aes 


wood in the centre of the piece VARIOUS FORMS OF BITS. 
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that is to be taken out and the tool caused to revolve rapidly by turning 
the crank of the brace; the sharp edge a cuts away th. vood as the 
tool enters, and the edge B, which extends from the central spike to the 
outer part of the bit, scoops it out, so that if its continuity could be pre 
served without fracture, it would come away in the form of a long spiral 
ribbon. Fig. 81 is the form of bit used for boring a taper hole similar 
to the funnel-shaped hole made by the taper augur. Fig. 82 shows a 
shell bit something like a plain gimlet, with a broad scoop-like edge 
at the end, instead of a screw for cuttin#long deep holes. Fig. 83 is 
a bit of solid form, used as a drill or counter-sinker for metal. Bigs. 
84 and 85 are counter-sinkers for wood, used when it is desired to let 
in the head of a screw flush with Or below the surface of the wood. 
Fig. 85 1s technically called a rose bit it consists of a conical head of 
steel deeply grooved with ridges running from the edge of the broadest 
part to the point, and may be used for cutting meta! as well as wood, 
in such operatrons as deepening the h&les in 3 hinge for the 1eception 
of the heuds of the s rews, and anvthing similar to this It has been 
Pricesof Stil that bits cost about $d each, o about 125 6d 
bite. =the set of thirty-six bits ‘This may be taken as the 
gencral average price ; but the smaller oncs,if bought separately, may 
cost somewhat Jess and the larger ones somewhat more. Slack bits 
are rather cheaper than bright bits, and as they are not so liable to 
rust 76 the bright bits, they are perhaps preferable for the amateur. 
‘,2 The bits that have just been brought under the reader’s con- 
sideration are what may be termed, fer distinction’s sake, simple or 
Clarke's "Ble bits .There 15, however, another bit, which may be 
Patent , made to do the work of aedozen simple bits, especially 
it. of the form shown in tig 80 in the foregoin;, illustration. 
This ts Clarke’s Patent Expansive Bit, an American vention, 
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shown in fig. 86. One of these bits, by shifting the position of the trans 
verse edge by which the wood is hollowed out, may be made to cut 
holes of any diameter, from !Zin.to 1 4in., or from Zin. to 31n. They 
are, as may be imagined, expensive. The bit whose expansive power 
exteniis to 1)4in. costs 7s. 6d, and the larger one, which cuts holes 
up to 3in, costs 10s tod. They are usetul tools when it 1s desired 
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a 
to have much available power in a little compass, and they have a 
certain advantage in enabling the operator to cut holes of diameters 
between those of each pdir in the series of simple bits ; but for the 
amateur we are inclined to think that the simple bits will be the more 
serviceable. 

273. Before leaving this part of our subject, mention must be made 
of another kind of American bit—Douglas’s Cast Steel Bits. The 
peculiar form of these bits, which resembles in some Deugias'a Cast 
degree the screw-auger and which probably found their Steel Bits. 
origin in that tool or were suggested by it, is shown in fig. 87. The 
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diameter ard price of single bits of this kind are as follows: 


Liameterininches .. yeh ¢ & 28 ge § ch 8 th 8 BR oR 48 1 rh xd 


Priceeach ... ... 0. r/gr'r oafs rfa xf2 fg rls rly r/g afar aft 2/- 2/6 2'10 3/6 3/10 


They are sold in sets comprising one bit of each diameter, from 
Yin, to lin., at 23s. perset. The advantage of this kind of bit appears 
to lie partly in the screw form of shank, which allows the wood to 
work up and out, as in the case of the twisted gimlet, and partly in 
the symmetrical form of the cutter, which operates on both sides alike; 
whereas in the common form of this kind of bit the wood is cut away 
by the action of a projecting edge on one side, and then scooped out 
by a cutter acting transversely on the other side. 

274. The next variety of togls that come under consideration in- 
cludes all those which may be denominated holding or grasping tools. 
They may be classed in two divisions : first, the simple 5.) Anece 
tools of this description used for pulling out nails, hold- &4#piné tools. 
ing, cutting, and bending wire, etc., which comprise pincers, all kinds 
of pliers, spanners, andewrenches ; and, secondly, the more complex 
holding tools, such as the vice, which assumes various forms, and is 
distinguished according to its construction, as the hand-vice, sench- 
vice, etc. While pincers and pliers are holding tool.; in the sense 
that they supply mechanical contrivances for clutchittg the head of a 
nail, and withdrawing it from the wood in which it is embedded, 
which operation could not be effected without the appliance of con- 
siderable force, they may be regarded as holding tools which enable 
the operator to impart motion to some other body. The vice, on the 
contrary, is a holding tool in the sense that by tightening its jaws 
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another body is held so that it cannot move, or be moved, while the 
operatcr is cutting it with a file, or otherwise fashioning it“iato some 
desired form. . 
275. The ordinary forms of pincers and pliers are shown 1n the 
annexed illustration. Fig. 88 represents the common pincers, which 
Pincers ana 27 made of iron, gnd in various sizes, ranging from 4in. 
pliers. to 12in. in length. These are sold at different prices, 
according to size and quality. Comimon pincers may be bought at 
prices ranging from 7d. tu Is. ; but , 
the best kind that are made are sold 
at the rate of 3d. per inch, or from 
is. to 25. Gd. each. ‘The amateur 
artisan should provide himself with a 
small and large pair of pincers of the 
best kind. ‘The most convenient 
sizes are Sin and Sin. Common pin-e 
cers are apt to get indented along the 
margin of the jaws, by which their 





grasping power is greatly impaired. 
In fig. 89 a pair of flat FIG. 89. FIG. gt. Fic, &. 
pliers, of the ordinary PINCERS AND PLIERS, 

kind, is represented. The construction of these and the pincers is so 
apnarent from the illustration, that any detailed description is unneces- 
‘ary. When it is desired to use either, the handles are drawn apart 
which causes the jaws to extend as yell, but in a less degree, because 
the length of the jaws from the pivot on which the two parts of the tool 
worl, 1s less than the length of the extremities of the shanks or handles 
from the same pivot. In fig. 90 is shown the head of a pair 


Fiat pliers. 


Cutting 
“pers. of cutting nippers. In these the holding or flat part of the 


jaws extends about half-way down from the extremities, where they 
we cut away on cither side so as to form a sharp wedge-shaped blade 
with which, from its peculiar construction, wire may be cut in two 
without injury to the edges of the blades. These are useful at all 
Rounti-nosea times, but more especially in wire-working. Fig. 91 repre- 

piers. gents the head of what are termed round-nosed pliers. 
The jaws of thtse instead of beins flattened for gripping small nails, 
wire, etc., are rounded from base to tip, so as to present the appear- 
ance of sinall cones with the tops taken off. These are used for turn. 
ing the end of a piece of wire so as to form a loop by which it can be 
attached to a larger wire, etc., if necessary. By making the noses in 
the form of cones, that is, tapering from base to top, loops of various 
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sizes can @e more conveniently formed. Good cutting nippers cost 
from 1s. 6d. to 4s.; but they may be bought of an inferior quality at 
from 8d. upwards. Pliers, both flat and round-nosed, range from 6d. 
to Is. 3d. per pair, inferior quality; or from Is. to 3s. 6d. per pan, 
best quality, according to size. There is a smaller kind 

: tea As i 8 Spring pliers, 
of pliers, useful to artificial fly makers or in splicing, ~ for fy 
the jaws of which extend by pressing the handles to- peer 
cether. When released the handles resume their original position 
by means of a spring, and the jaws close, retaining in their grasp 
any4ine substance such as the end of a bit of silk, or wire, or the 
extremity of a cock’s hackle. These are of no use in carpentry 
except in splicing or in coiling thin wire round a core of wood or metal, 
but they are mentioned to show that pliers are made.which open by 
bringing the handles closer together, as well as those whose jaws are 
extended by drawing the handles apart. 

276. Many an amateur artisan will, for cheapness’ sake, utilise 
packing-cases, egg-boxes, tinned-meat and lobster cases, and other 
boxes, which may be purchased at very low rates from 

: Utilisation 
fancy goods warehousemen, drapers, grocers, and oilmen. of packing- 
Much wood that can be made available for a variety of ert 
purposes and bought at a merely nominal price, can be got out of 
such goods as these; but the operator in nine cases out of ten will spoil 
half the boards in taking the box or case to pieces. Naturally enougn 
he will set to work with hammer and screwdriver, wrenching and 
forcing bottom from sides, and sides from ends, and when the work is 
accomplished he will find that half the boayds are spoilt, or broken, 
or cracked part way down their length, and therefore far 
less useful than they were before he commenced opera- damage ts 
tions. «and he has spoilt the handle of his screwdriver, ence 
too, by striking it with the hammer, forgetting that wooden handles 
should be struck with a mallet instead of a hammer, and that a cold 
chisel would have been far more suitable than a screwdriver. 

277. There is, however, a capital implement by which the box may 
be taken to pieces without injury to either nails or wood. This useful 
tool, shown in fig. 92, is called the “ Victor” Nail Paller. w victor nail 
The following directions are given for using it: ““Grasp Pwiers. 
the instrument in the manner represented in the cut, taking care to 
have the left hand as low down as convenient. Place the jaws 
astride the nail in the wood. with the foot-lever paralle} with the grain 
of the wood, drawing the top of the tool towards you, till they come 
close up beside the nail ; lift the rammer with the right hand, plunging 
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it down suddenly. This operation embeds the jaws beside the nail, 


then pull horizontally, which brings the nay] out” The price of the 
“Victor” Nail Puller is 1os.; but 


the amateur who uses up plenty 
of packing-cases in his work for 
rough fencing, sheds, fowl- 
houses, etc., will soon save the 
cost 1n the boards that are not 
split and damaged past using, 
as when hammer and s€rew- 
driver are used, and in the nails 
which are not deprived of their 
heads and can be used again 
The nails with which these cases 
are mguled together are for the 
tnost part wire nails, generally 
knovn as Fiench nails. They 

FIG 92 VICTOK NAT biILIR are very tenacious, and well 
suited for most of the work that the amateur will do The rapidity 
with which nails can be withdrawn by means of this nail puller is 
wonderful When once the jaws are set about the nail one blow 
of the rammer sends them into the wood, and one pull of the instru- 





ment towards the operator brings out the nail A slight indentation 
in .ne wood, where the head of the nail was, 1s the only inyury 
that the wood receives, and this 1s so frifling as to be inappreciable 
The ends of the board qe not split, and can therefore be worked up 
wain in any way that the operator may desie 
278 ‘The wiench or spinner 1s chiefly useful for 
turning: the nut on or off the screw end of an non bolt 
The annexed illustration, fig 93, represents the common 
vIrqnch or Wrench or spanner in which the handle 
spanner forms the screw for moving the jas apart. 
In ‘us kind of spanner the upper jaw, or jaw furthest 
froin the handle, 1s movable, and 1s propelled upwards 
or drawn downwards, as may be desired, by turning the 
hendle round one‘way or the other They are made in 
lengths ranging from 61n. to 12in, and the best vary in 
price from <s. 9d. to 4s lod, according to sive. The 
American screw wrench, shown in fig 94, differs from 
the ordinary wrench in having the lower jyiw movable FIG. 93. 


i c N WRE 
instead of the upper, and in having the upper jaw oMMO NCH 
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rigidly connected with the wooden handle in which it is set. The 
lower jaw is’ moved by means of 
a screw turned by a small thumb 
wheel. The prices of these wrenches 
are as follows : 6in., 3s.; 8in., 3s. FIG. 94. SCREW WRENCH. 
4d.; fIoin., 4s.; 12in., 4s. 8d.; 15in, 8s. They can be procured 
from she Churchill and Co., as also sell a useful little tool for 

f the amateur called the “ Excelsior” Pocket Wrench 
| —fig. 95—whose jaws will open to the extent of 
y sin, and whose weight is only 40z. The prices 
’ of these little spanners are 1s. 8d., bright finish, 
and 2s. nickel plated. Of course they cannot he 
used for any rough kind of work, or for nuts larger 
than 7in. square. 

279. A vice is indispensable to the amateur, and 
he shoud provide himself with both a hand vice 
which, as its name implies, can be held in one 
hand, while the file, etc., is applied by ina 
the other hand to the object that is necessary to 

amateurs. 

held within its jaws, and a bench vice, 

which can be attached to a carpenter’s bench and 
removed at pleasure. The bench vice will of course 
hold larger objects and pieces of material than the 
hand vice, and, as it is fastened to the bench itself, 
j and need not be held in any way, or even steadied 
gi: 95)» by the operator, both hands can be used in filing 

POCKET WRENCH. OF in performing any other process to which 
the bench vice is auxiliary. 

280. The ordinary form of hand vice is a couple of strong jaws 
connected at one end by a pivot or rivet, on which 
they work, and terminating at the other in a broad 
Q end, as shown in fig. 96. Ifthe screw  o,ainary 
ae were removed, the shanks would be ex- and vice. 
tended and kept apart by the spring which is atsached 
to one of them, and works against t*e other. The 
jaws are relaxed or brought together by the screw, 
which works through the shanks by means of a bar, 
which works loosely in the head of the screw. Hand 


FIG. 96 vices cost from Is. to 2s. 6d. each, ac- 
HAND VICE. 























: ; é baste Benoh vice. 
cording to size. Bench vices are similar 


to hand vices in the general principle of their constructiop : but to the 
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shank furthest removed from the peed of the screw two arms are 
attached at right angles, or nearly so, to the shank, orfe of which— 
the upper one—terminates in a broad, flateplate, which rests on the 
upper surface of the bench, while through the lower one works a thumb- 
screw, also capped by a disc, which is screwed up hard and fast 
against the lower surface of the bench-board, when it is sought to 
make use of the vice. A common bench vice may be bought for about 
2s.; a better kind of vice, with square thread and steel jaws, cost 
from 4s. to I1s., according to size; while the best black staple vices 
are sold, according to weight, at 7d. per lb. 
281. The patent vices, of which there are various kinds, are’ very 
expensive, and are not required ky the amateur. It may, however, be 
Patent mentioned that a useful saw-grinder’s vice, for holding a 
vices.  siw when being set or sharpened, with jaws gin. long, 
and jointed near the bench, so that the jaws may be thrown backwards 
or forwards at pleasure, may be purchased for 6s. The amateur, 
however, nay for a few pence construct a simple contrivance which 
Improvea Will answer all the purpose of the saw-filer’s vice. For 
hand vice 65. 6d. an “Improved Hand Vice” may be bought, 
which is much more handy and convenient to hold than the old- 
fashioned one. ‘Ilus vice is of metal throughout, the jaws being of 
forged steel, and the handle of case-hardened malleable iron. The 
jaws work on pivots passing through the oval, or nearly oval, disc 





FIG 97 IMPROVED HAND VICE. e 


vhown in the illustration, and are opened or closed by means of the 
bevelled top of the handle, which works on a screw attached to the 
isc, The jaws are relaxed by turning the “handle downwards, and 
closed by turning it upwards. A hole is made through the handle 
and screw for holding wire, as shown in fig. 97. 
282. In good carpentry everything depends on accuracy of measure 
ment of parts, and fitting the parts together at right angles, or at the 
ner required angle or bevel. For the attainment of these 
guidance end most necessary requisites fools of guidance and direction 
of various kinds are used, without which it were impos- 
sible even for a skilled carpenter or joiner to do his work, and fit the 
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various pieces together with the nicety that is essential in all operations 


of this natpre. ° Thus, for setting out a long, straight line in ripping 
a slip of wood from a board, a dine and reel is required; and for 
measurement of any length into parts, or of any required length, 
breadth, and thickness, the carpenter's rude is needful. For cutting 
off the end of a board at right angles to the edge, or for mortising, etc., 
the sguare is a sine gua non, and for cutting wood at any given angle 
to the edge, the proper line of direction for the saw must be marked 
by aid of the devel. For cutting notches in wood, or for cutting or 
planing down pieces of wood to the same thickness, the necessary 
guide fines must be marked by a marking gauge, while in mortising 
the sortzse gauge is used. For joining pieces of wood at right angles, 
as in making a picture-frame, recourse must be had to the mitre box; 
and for subdividing any given space into smaller spaces, or marking 
out circles and sweeps of various diameters, the compasses must be 
used. In turning, to make sure of having the diametcr of various 
parts of the work in harmony with the pattern, these diameters must 
one and all be tried and regulated by the cad//fers as the work goes 
on. In bringing horizontal bars, shelves, etc., to a true level, the 
spirit level must be used; and in fixing a post in the ground, or a 
piece of quartering to the wall, the upright /eve/ with cord and plumb 
bob. <A straight-edge is useful for testing the nicety and accuracy 
with which wood has been planed up, and for other purposes. 1n 
bricklaying and fixing stonework of considerable length the A /evel 1s 
used. Itis requisite to gain some idea of these various appliances, 
and the manner in which they are used. The mode of handling and 
using saws, edge tools, and other tools of different descriptions, will 
be considered in a subsequent chapter. 

283. First of all the line and reel. This a>pliance costs but a few 
pence; it is not generally named in price lists. Any large-sized reel 
will do, provided that it be deep enough to carry some ne jing ana 
{ew yards of line or cord, which must be of a non-elastic  —-F0le 
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character in order to do its work effectually. To give an example of 
its use, suppose that A BC D, in fig. 98, is a long rectangular piece of 
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board that it is desired to saw into a equal pieces. Having ascer- 
How to use tained by the rule that the ends 4 D, BC, Gre teally equal 
theline. in length, and that the board is of the same gauge or 
measure across throughout, divide each end into two equal parts in 
the points E, F. Make a knot and loop in the line, and through the 
loop pass a fine bradawl, pushing it deeply into the wood precisely at 
the point E. Do the same at F with another bradawl, and strain the 
line tightly from one to the other, securing it to the bradawl at F 
with a knot and loop. Before straining the line, it should have been 
whitened with chalk, or blackened with charcoal. If the strained line 
be now lifted as far off the board as possible with the finger and thumb 
of the right hand, and then, released suddenly, it will strike the board 
smartly along its length from bradawl to bradawl, leaving a straight 
white or black mark on the surface from E to F, which will serve as a 
guide for the saw in cutting it in half. In using the saw amateurs 
are apt to throw too much pressure eitHer to one side or the other, 
which causes the saw-cut to go out of the straight line, In sawing planks 
and boards lengthwise it is es well to repeat the operation with the 
chalk or charcoal line on the other side, the bradawls being allowed 
to remain in their places to ensure accuracy of register, and then to 
look at the under part of the board from time to time to see that the 
saw-cut is being accurately carried in the right direction. 
254. The carpenter's rule is a well-known instrument consisting of 
tw. pieces *of boxwood joined at one end by a flat brass joint, and 
Carpenter's tipped with brass at the other extremity. They are divided 
a into inches, which are again subdivided into 8ths and 
sometimes 12ths of fhches. In the ordinary rule the two slips of 
boxwood are each ft. in length, so that the rule is 2ft. long when ex- 
tended. This is the best kind of rule for an amateur to have. They 
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may be had at all prices from 6d. to 1s. 6d. ; or, if with brass slide 
rules, from 1s. 10d. each to 2s. 6d. Brass, iron, and steel rules may 
be had at equally low prices. Messrs. Churchill and Co. supply a 
handy 1ft. fourfold narrow rule for the pocket (fig. 99), graduated in 
8ths and 16ths of inches, and 3gin. wide. These rules, if with round 


v 
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joint middle plates, are sold at 6d. each; if with square joint middle 


plates, ad. ? and with arch joint middle plates, as in the accompany- 
ing illustration, at 8d. eft. fourfold rules, 1in. wide, are sold at 8d., 
1od., and Is. each, according to the character of the middle plate; 
and the broad 2ft. rules at 1s. 2d., 1s. 6d., and 2s. each. ‘These are 
13gin. wide, and are graduated in Sths, loths, and 16ths of inches, ana 
are furnished with draughting scales. "A useful 2ft. twofold rule wich 
arch joint, bitted, furnished with Gunter’s slide, graduated in 8ths, 1oths, 
and 16ths of inches, 1ooths of a foot, and with drafting and octagonal 
scales, 1}zin. wide, may be had for 2s. 4d. The slide renders this a 
usefuf rule to amateurs. 

285. The square and the bevel aye shown in the accompanying 
Wlustrations, which will indicate 
the general character of these 
useful tools, which Sauateradd 
are absolutely indis- bevel. 








pensable to the amateur, and which will be continally 
wanted, as he will soon find by experience. The square 
(fig. 100) is meant, as its name implies, for drawing 
straight lines at right angles to the edge of any piece 
of wood or board; but the bevel (fig. 101), is intended 


FIG. 100 ' . . 
THE square. for drawing straight lines at any augle to the edge of 


a piece of wood ; therefore the blade of the square is fixed immovably 
in the stock or handle, while that of the bevel is m@vable. The 
mode of using the square and bevel is shown in the illustration of 
the manner of using the line and reel in fig. 98, the square being 
represented on the /¢/f of the figue, and the bével on the right. The 











stock in either case is applied fo the edge of the board, 
so that the blade rests flatly upon it, having the outer 
or inner edge just touching the point at which the line 
is to be drawn on the upper surface of the board. 
Good ordinary squares in rosewood, with a blade 6 
inches long, cost from Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d. ; and bevels of 
the same quality, with blade 
7% inches long, about the 
same price. The length of <a : oN 

the olade of the square ranges FIG. 101. THE BEVEL. 

from 3 inches to 12 inches in length, and the blades of the bevels from 
7% inches to 10 inches. In price, squares range from 1s. 4d. to 4s. 3d. 
according to size and the wood of which the stockis made; the beveis 
from is. gd. to 5s. The Patent Hardened Try Square and Flush T 

& 
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Bevel supplied by Messrs. Churchill and Co. are of superior descrip- 
Hardenea tion. The square has an iron stock, nicel¥e finished ; 
Sahn the blade is of hardened cast “steel with parallel edges. 
T bevel. Every angle is accurate, and it is a perfect tool, though 

somewhat expensive, costing according to length of blades : 3 inch, 

6s. od. ; 434 inch, 8s.; 6 ingh, 9s.; and 8 inch, J1s. each. The 
handle of the bevel is also made of iron, and the blade of fine steel 
spring tempered, with perfectly parallel edges. The blade is held in 
any position desired, by moving the lever which slightly projects at 
the bottom. They cost according to length of blade : 8 inch, 55. éd. ; 
and 1o inch, 6s. 3d. each. 

286. In speaking of squaresea brief mention and description of 

Ames’s Patent Universal Square may not be uninteresting to amateurs 

are who are desirous of knowing something about adapta- 
BE parc tions of the leading pEIneipice of ordinary tools, as well as 
Bquare. about these tools themselves. Fig. 102 gives an accurate 
representation of this square, and explains its application as a centre 
1IG 102 1G, 103 square, as which alone it is 
invaluable to every mechanic. 
Put the instrument over the 
circle ; as, for example, the end 
of a bolt or shaft with the arms 
B A, E A, resting against the 
circumference, in which posi- 

, tion one edge of the rule, A b, 

will cross the centre. Mark a 

“————— __stiaight line in this position ; 

‘apply the instrument again to 

another part of the circum- 

T4100 ference and mark another line 
5 crossing the first. The point 

rt 

ae where,the two lines cross each 

-———— 3 other is the centre of the circle. 

2 The whole is the work of a 


gf 
( moment. The tongue, D a4, 
fastened, as it is, into the tri- 
bie. ack: Bicoios: Hitete, angular frame B A E, cannot 
AMESS PAILNI UNIVERSAL SQUARK. be moved or knocked from 
its place—-in this respect constituting a great improvement over the 


carpenter's try square, T square, and mitre in common use. The 
instruments are made of the best material, neatly finished, and 
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perfectly true., Fig. 103 explains the application of the instrument as 
a carpenter's try square as at N, ane as an outs‘Je square as at L. In 
| fig. 104 its use is shown as a substitute for the 
| | mitre, while in fig. 105 it is shown as a T square 
al and graduated rule; and in figs 106 and 107 as an 
nll 
ml | 
= 






outside square foredrawing, and a T Sauare for 
machinists. The square combines, in short, in 
the most convenient form, five different instru- 
ments: namely, try square, T square, mitre, 
eM. graduated rule, and—what is entirely new— 
x) the centre square, for finding the centre of a 
~ Circle. It may*be fairly said, indeed, that no 
mechanic’s or amateur’s list of taols can well 
be complete without a universal square. The 
prices gre according to length of blade: 4 Inch, 
11s. 3d. ; 6 inch, 13s. 6d.: 8 inch, 18s.; 10 inch, 
258 ; and 12 inch, 31. ae 
6d. It is the gradua- 
| tion, doubtless, of the 
steel blade or rule of 
the Patent Universal 
Square that renders this 
useful instrument so 
costly—for costly it is, j 
Fic 108. MARKING GAUGE. and beyond dispute out , = AM fae: We 
of the reach of many amateurs for this very i | vo ‘Ning 
reason. The clearness, however, of the J \ 
illustrations of the various purposes to which i | | 
the squar® may be put, combined with the | | 
description given above, will enable many to | | 
construct a rough instrument of the kind for | 
their own use which, ix all probability, will i 
do the work that is wanted quite as well, 
although it may lack the good appearance i 
| | 
') 
































and nicety of finish of the genuine article. i 

287. The next kind of tool that demands ‘al 
Our attention is the gauge in its two varieties, | 
known as the gauge pure and simple, or 
marking gauge, as it is generally called, and F's. cg MORTISE mane 
the mortise gauge. Fig. 108 represents the marking gauge. This 
consists of a beech wood bar with a block or head of the same 
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material, which slides up and down he bar, and 1s retained In any 
Marking ‘desired position by the thumbscrew. A steet point 1s 
gauge. inserted close to the upper enfi, and when it 1s desired 
to mark a line on a piece of wood parallel to the edge, the head 
is moved down the bar until the requisite distance between the 
steel point and the upper surface of the head is obtained. The head 
is then held against the edge of the wood, with the steel point pressing 
on the wood and when the gauge 1s moved up and down a line 
is marked on the wood by the steel point. Ordinary marking 
gauges may be bought from 7d to 1s. The marking gauge fgured 
in the illustration has the advantage of being graduated down 
one side of the bar in inches. Gauges of this description are sold by 
Messrs. Churchill and Co., at prices ranging from 3d to 8d each. 
Mortise He mortise gauze, shown in hg 1091s similar in general 
gauge. principle to the marking gauge, but it has in addition a 
slide working in a groove in the hottom side of the bar, by which 
means two lines parallel to each other and to the edge of the wood 
can be marked at one operation, the steel point in the groove and the 
head of the gauge being set at the required distances fiom the fixed 
steel point English made mortise gauges of the better kind range from 
2s 6d to 7s 6d., according to the matetial of which they are made, 
and the degree of finish bestowed on them The American mortise 
gauges range in price from 2s 8d to 35 4d An excellent double 
gauge, unpolished beech wood, maihing and mortise combined, may 
be bought of Messrs Churchill and Co, for 1s. 4d, and one of a 
superior quality for 3s. These combination gauges are commended 
to the attention of amateur artisans 
288 A level, as the name implies, is an instrun ent for ascertaining 
if one cross piece of wood from one post to another 15, fairly and 
Levels:their actually horizontal, and inclines neither to one side or the 
principle. other , or it the joists of a floor aie in a perfectly hori- 
zontal position, so that when the flooring beards are nailed to them 
the floor of the 100m may be perfectly level. It 1s also used for 
ascertainin;,, that stones or courses of brickwork are properly laid; 
and that posts, framing, and all work which consists of uprights or 
\eitical pieces ef any kind are fixed pe:pendicularly—that 1s to say, 
at right angles to the plane of the horizon Conversely, a true hor- 
zontal line 1s at right angles to a line that 1s truly vertical or perpen- 
dicular. To determine whether or not carpenters’ and bricklayers’ 
work 1s level or upright, different kinds of levels are used, and these 
mist now be described 
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289. Fig. 110 will explain the general principles of the spirit lever, 
an instrufent of great utility which every amateur artisan should 
possess. The engraving* represents the section of an  gpirit 
ordinary spirit level taken lengthwise. The body of the ‘¢ve+ 
level is generally made of some hard wood, as oak, walnut, rosewood, 
etc., and it need scarcely , a K 2 - 


be said that the heavier the CS eee 
wood the better itis forthe bid 


purpose. In the upper part of 
the wgod a groove, A B, is cut, FIG. 110. THE SPIRIT LEVEL. 
just deep enough and long enough to receive a round tube of glass, early 
filled with spirit, and hermetically sealed at both ends to prevent the 
escape of the fluid that is thus imprisoned within it. When the tube 
has been properly placed in the groove cut for its reception, the upper 
surface should be just flush with the upper surface of the wood. A 
thin brass plate with a long’ narraw hole in the centre is then placed 
ever the glass and wood as at CD EF, in which D E represents the slit 
in section. To protect the bottom of the level, plates of brass are 
sometimes attached to it at the ends, as shown at G and H._ It has 
been said that the tube is weary filled with spirit. The remaining 
space is occupied by air, and this air, which appears in the tube in the 
form of a bubble, being lighter than the spirit will always rise to that 
part of the tube which happens to be highest. When the tube is ina 
horizontal position as there is not sufficient air to extefid along its 
entire length, the air takes the form of an elongated bubble, which shifts 
from end to end as each is raised and lowered in turn. When the level 
is ina perfectly horizontal position the bubble is precisely in the centre 
of the tube as at K ; when the end H of the level is raised it will run 
upwards towards E; and when G is raised it will run in a contrary 
direction towards 1 In practice, therefore, if, when the wmethoa of 
level is laid on a shelf or any other piece of wood that is taro ee tone 
placed in a horizontal position, the bubble is found to be lengths. ° 
in the middle of the tube, the shelf is exactly in the positiyn it ought 
to be, and truly level ; but if it be a little too high at either eng the 
shifting of the bubble towards that end will show thgt the end in 
question requires lowering a little, or that the other end must be 
raised, as may be most convenient, until the bubble by taking up its 
position in the middle of the tube, indicates that the wood is now 
perfectly level. 

290. It may happen, however, that the wood itself is level, but that 
it does not appear to be so, from the indications given by the bubble 
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ip the spirit level. The reader will naturally ask, How can this be? 
Secuivonents and to his query we must reply that for the ' lev&l to do its 
Merelne. duty with accuracy, it is necessfry that the surface of the 
wood itself be perfectly level ; that 1s to Say, accurately 

and truly planed up. Suppose, for example, that the surface of the 
wood was not level but irregular, going first down and then up, as in 
the line ABCDE in fig. 111. The diagram is exaggerated it is true, 
as it appears here, but let the reader imagine such depressions to 
occur in a length of 6 feet, instead of a length of 354 inches, and the 
notion of exaggeration which is conveyea by the diagram will dis- 
appear. The piece of wood, whose upper surface is represented by 
ake 7 
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the irregular line ABCD EF, 1s actually in a truly horizontal or level 
position ; but if the level be laid on the part Bc, the bubble will shift 
towards C, and the amateur following the dictate of the level will drop 
the end F until the bubble goes to the centie, and thus throw his 
work out of the level instead of bringing it level as he thinks he is 
doing. Again, if the level had been Jaid on a B, the bubble would 
have gone towards A, and he would then have lowered the end A. Or 
suppose that after lowering the end F he had laid the level on aB, he 
would have found the level telling him to raise the end F, while a 
moment before it had Been directing him to lower it, and being puzzled 
by the discrepancy he would begin to lose faith altogether in the 
accuracy and utility of his level. 
291. Now all this is simply because the spirit-level is, comparatively 
speaking, short, being seldom more than 10 inches in length, and 
Level posi. generally less than this, and it will only indicate the true 
tively acura’® level with accuracy for tts own length, unless the wood 
sone only. has been planed up so that its surface is smooth and 
tevel from end to end; or if the wood be unplaned and rough from the 
saw, if it be level} from end to end. To get over any difficulty of the 
ee kind that has been set forth above, the amateur must 
aie provide himself with a straight-edge; or—as this term is 
generally applied to a piece of wood or metal, of which 
one side only is perfectly true and straight, to test the accuracy of the 
surface of a joint that the carpenter is making, as in a panel, or the 
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surface of metal that a smith is filing—with what we may.call a double 
straight«dge ; that is to say, a piece of wood about five or six feet in 
length, four inches wideyand % inch or one inch thick, such as is 
shown above the irregular surface A BC D E Fin fig. rir. In 
this double straight-edge, which must be made for the amateur by 
a good joiner, the sides G H, K L, myst be perfectly true, level, and 
parallel to each other, and, that this desirable end may be completely 
attained, must be shot by a trying or joiner plane. When such a 
piece of wood as this is laid along such a surface as A BCD E F, and 
the gpirit level is placed about its centre, as at M, a level about five 
or six feet in length, according as the length of the piece of wood may 
be, is formed, which shows that thea points a, C, F, of the surface of 
the wood below it are in a horizontal line, and that the wood itself 
is in a horizontal position, although its suzface is by no means level. 
The utility of the straight-edge, in testing the accuracy with which the 
planing up of any surface has bgen performed, must now be obvious to 
all and nothing more need be said about it. 

292. The piece of wood that has just been described as a double 
straight-edge may be further utilised in another way, namely as an 
upright level, or, to speak more correctly, asaplumb level. py ap 
First of all it must be stated that, by the force of gravity level. 
which tends to draw everything in a direction towards the earth’s 
centre, if a weight be attached to one end of a string and the other be 

B held in the hand or fastened round a nail*driven into a 

wall, the string, when the weight at the lower end has 

ceased to oscillate and is at rest, will be vertical, or per- 

pendicular. N ow, if a hole, shaped something like a pear 

when cut in half longitudinally, be made near one end 

of the straight-edge as at A, and three nicks be made 

with a saw at the other end as at B in fig. 112, the wood 

will serve the purpose of a plumb level. It is requisite 

that the middle nick be cut in a straight line running 

exactly midway down the board from ena’ to end, and 

that the pear-shaped hole be symmetrically cut on either 

rN side of this central straight line. The ywext thing to be 
done is to take a piece of string or cord,mot too thick, and 
thread one end of it through a hole made for the purpose 
in a leaden or brass plummet, commonly called a plumb- 

ee bob. A leaden plum-bob will cost from 

TLUMB LEVFL. 6d, to Is. according to size and weight, and 
a brass one from 2s. upwards. The other end of the string must be 


Cc 


Plumb-bob. 
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twisted into the saw cuts at b, cure being taken that ¢t ig, first put 
through the central cut so that the line may hang fainly down the centre 
of the board. The string must also be adjusted in such a manner that 
the plumb-bob may hang fieely just within the central hole at A, the top 
af the plumb-bob being from Min. to in. below the upper end of the 
Use of hole. Now suppose the amateur artisan is fixing a post 
aioe in the earth as at C, or fixing an upright against a wall. 
post, efe. If when the plumb level 15 applied to the post, as shown 

im the lustraven, the plumb bob, when at rest, is in such a position 
that the string covers the centre line marked down the board fror& top 
to bottom, the post or upright is perpendicular. If, however, it inclines 
too much to the right or the left the weight of the plumh-bob will 
carry the string out of the central line in the direction to which the 
post inclines, and it must be slightly shifted until the cord and plumb- 
bob assume the proper position. In the cqse of a post let into the 
earth, it is necessary to try it with t#e level on two contiguous faces 
to ensure accuracy of position with regard to its being perpendicular. 
293. The A level, as it is called fiom its resemblance to the letter A 
is merely an adaptation of the plumb level for determining the 
accuracy with which level courses of bricks are laid, or 


The A level, 
or Bricks» stonework of any kind, as stone paving, etc. In the 


layer’s level. : 

centre of the long straight-edge, A B in fig 113, which is 

zenerally from five fect to eicht feet in length, a plumb level, cD, is 
set perpendicular or at right 
angles to the straight edge 
Ak. Strength and rigidity 
Is given to the whole struc- 
ture by means of braces, E, F, 
which impart to€he level 
the appearance from which 
it derives its name. When 
Fig. 113. THE A LEVEL the ‘straight edge A B is 

placed on the top of the last course of bricks that has been added te 
a bricl# wall in course of building, the bricklayer can judge of the 
correctness of Mis work by the position of the plumb line, which actr 
n the same manffer as it does in the simple plumb level. In a simila: 
manner the mason can judge whether or not the stones he has placed 
n position, or the pavement that he has laid, is level; or the car- 
penter of the joists that he has laid from wall to wall, or any wall 
plate that he is about to fix, whether or not all is true and square and 


level, 
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294. Some Gheap and beautifully finished spirit levels are imported 
trom America and sold by Messrs. Churchill and Co. Of ,.. 
erican 
these the cheapest are the Davis Iron Pocket Level. *Piit levels. 
These are of various sizes, according to which the price also varys. 
The smallest, 3in. long, costs 1od.; and the others, sin., and 8in. 
are 1s. 3d. and 3s. Cd. respectively. Im fig. 114 is represented one of 
these iron pocket levels, with an attachment at the side furnished with 





FIG. 114. DAVIS IRON POCKET LEVEL. 


a screw with round head and milled edges, by which the level can 
be attached to a square or straight-edge. The Stanley levels are all 
good of their kind. Ahandy pocket level, six inches long, Stanley 
with a bulk of three inches, made of iron and surmounted _ !evels. 

by a brass cap, is sold for 2s. Other more elaborate levels, made in 
wood and furnished with two spirit glasses—one to indicate the true 
level, and another te show the true perpendicular—are more costly 
than those which have just been described. The cheapest level of 
of this kind, not adjustable, costs from 3s. 4d. to 4s., acco~ding to length, 
which ranges from 24in. to 3qin. The average price Adjualabie 
of the adjustable plumb and level in mahogany is 55. plnmab sad 
These range from 26in. to 3oin. in length, as do the 

better kinds of the adjustable level, which, when furnished with side 
views and krass-bound corners, cost from 6s. to gs. each, taking the 
average price which is lessened slightly or increased according to the 
length of the level. In the adjustable plumb and level, the spirit glass 
or bubble tube in the level is set in a metallic case, which is attached to 
the brass top plate above it—at one end by asubstantial hinge, and at 
' the opposite end by an adjusting screw which passes down throwgh a 
flange on the metallic case. Between this flange and ehe top plate 
above is inserted a stiff spiral spring, and by drivingeor slacking the 
adjusting screw, should occasion require, the spirit glass can be 
instantly adjusted to a position parallel with the base of the level. 
The spirit glass in the plumb is likewise set in a metallic case attached 
to the brass top plate at its outer end. By the use of the adjusting 
screw the plumb glass can be as readily adjusted to a right angle with 
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the base of the level if occasion requires, and by the same method as 
adopted for the level oe The principle of the plumb ‘levebi is shown 
w in fig. 115. A hole wfth funnel-shaped sides is 
yy made through the level as at a. Then at Ba 
fq vertical hole is made in which a tube filled with 
oe 
4i spirit ig inserted. Part of this tube, where it 
vig breaks the circumference of the round hole 
y made through the level, is shown at © When 


"1G. ; PLE OF tS 2 : 
a Tiss LEVEL. the spirit level is standing on a perfectly hori- 


zontal surface and the eye is directed towards any post or upright 
through the hole a, if the edge of the plumb level is coincident with 
the edge of the post or other ebject, the post is vertical or upright. 
English made spirit levels are sold at various prices from 

common 8d. to 10s. They vary in length from 4in. to 14in. The 


1a. ; : 
eer following may be taken as being fair average prices for 
common levels according to length : 





qin, 61m. Bin. Ss rom, = rain. = xgin. 
Walnut with brasstop plate... oo... 2... oa, .. (8 tf. t/4 1/8 2/- 2/3 


ditto with brass top plate and tipped hottom , 1/8 x/10 a/3 2/to 3! 
295. If the amateur artisan is inclined to turn his attention to the 
manufacture of picture frames, it is necessary that he 
should provide himself with a mztve 60x. He will also 
find this Poe useful for cutting mouldings or any piece of wood which 
it 18 necessary to cut across at an exact angle of 45 degrees. 

296. The price of a mitre box, or,mitre block as it is often called, 
ranges from 2s. 6d. to ~o5) but any joiner will make one that will serve 
Gonseisien: the amateur’s purpose quite as well as one that is purchased 
eto, Libra from the tool maker. The annexed il!astration will show 

the principle on which the mitre box is made. ¢ In fig. 116 
the block itself is shown in perspective. A piece of wood rectangular 
in form, from 18in, to 
¢22in. long, and measuring 
about qin. by Sin. in sec- 
tion, is rebated so as to 
form a couple of steps. 

Fic? 116 MITRE BOX. as shown in the diagram. 
The rebate may be taken out to the extent of half the width and 
half the thickness. Saw cuts, H G, K L, are then made through 
the upper part, or upper step, of the block, and to the distance of 
in. into the lower biock, and these cuts are made so as to be exactiy 
at an angle of 45° to the edges C D, E F, of the block ; the anglesG HC 


Mitre box. 
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t F 
and K L D being each an angle of 45°. This may be seen more clearly 
e 
in fig. 1¢%, which represents a plan of the block, or the appearance it 
would present to the eye of a beholder when looking directly down 
upon it. The letters in fig. 116 are ¢ p 


repeated in fig. 117. Now if a piece a aaa 
of wood or moulding be laid on the ne 
rz 


lower step, A E F B, and held tightly € 

against the vertical part A MN B, FIG. 117. PLAN OF MITRE BOX 
the extremity may be cut off by passing a saw into the guide line G H 
or Lg, as may be necessary, and sawing through the moulding. The 
saw cuts should be wide enough to admit a tenon saw with ease. The 
extremities of each of the four pieces that form a picture frame must 
be cut at opposite angles of 45° by aid of the mitre box, that they may 
join at right angles at the four corners. 

297. The Americans have brought into use an improved mitre box 
(fig. 118), which is sold by “Messas. Churchill and Co. It is somewhat 
expensive, costing 28s. by itself, or qos. when a 2oin. neared 
Disston’s back-saw 1s supplied with it. The length of ecrerg aay 
this mitre box—which 1s better calculated for picture-frame 
makers and others, who would use it much more than amateurs. 





FIG 118 IMPROVED AMERICAN MITRE BOX 


’ 


who would but seldom use it—is 20 inches. The frame is made of a 
single casting, and is subject to no change of position ; being finished 
accurately at first, it must always remain true. The got in the back 
of the frame through which the saw passes is only % inch wide, 
thereby avoiding any lability to push short pieces of work through 
the slot when the saw isin motion. This mitre box can be used with 
a back or tenon saw, or a panel saw equally well Ifa back sawis used, 
both links which connect the rollers or guides are left in the upper 
grooves, and the back of the saw is passed through the under links. 
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if a panel saw or small hand saw is eet the link which connects 
the rollers on the back spindle is changed to the lower grobve, and 
then the blade of the saw will be stiffly supported by both sets of 
rollers and may be made to serve as well as a back saw. By slightly 
raising or lowering the spindles, when necessarv, the leaden rolls at 
the bottom may be adjusted to stop the saw at the proper depth ; and 
by the aid of a set screw the spindles on which the guides revolve may 
be turned sufficiently to make the rollers bear firmly on the sides of a 
saw-blade of any thickness. 

298. From the mitre box we must pass on to compasses ang cal- 
lipers which, as it has been already said, are used, the one for dividing out 
spaces and markingeout circular-work ; and the other for 
the comparison of the gauge or diameter of parts of a 
piece of work that is being turned on the lathe with 


Compasses 


Callipers, 


the pattern or working drawing. 
299. The compasses used by carpenters and joiners are made of 
iron, the legs being strong and solid, and the points somewhat blunt 
The larger compasses are sometimes filled 
Oompasses with an arc, which is fastened to one leg, 
as at A, and passes through a slot in the 
other leg at B. A thumb-screw passes through the side 
of the leg at B, and when it is desired to retain the 
distance between the points of the legs for any purpose, 
the thumbscrew 1s screwed tightly against the arc. It 
is difficult, 1f not impossible, to alter she position of the 
legs until the pressure exacted by the thumbscrew is aioe 
e 
relaxed. The compasses, with aic, are shown in fig. 119, while in 
fig. 120 a pair of callipers is representcd. 
These are nothing more than bow-legeed = 
compasses ; the legs being bowed, or bent, so that the 
points may be more readily applied to the diameter of 
any work in the lathe. Like the compasses, they are 
made in different sizes. C ompasses range in price from 
6d. to*ros., and callipers from ts. to 18s., according to iG. 4as, 
make, size, an@ quality. A useful pair of rule-joint com- CALLIPERS. 
passes may be bought for 8d., and a pair of wing-compasses, or com- 
passes fitted with arc, from 1s. 6d. A serviceable pair of spring- 
callipers may be bought for ts. 6d., and a pair of good wing-callipers 
for 2s. 
300. Among the many useful inventions bearing on carpentry, 
joinery, and engineering, that have been introduced of late years by 


0) 


Callipers. 
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Americans, are calliper rules and squares. They are, however, too 
costly fér general use. A steel calliper rule, 3 inches 

long, with a slide that can be drawn out 2 ¥ inches, gradu- Rules and 
ated to r2ths, 24ths, 48ths, 8ths, 14ths, and 28ths of an "25" 
inch on one side; and 16ths, 32nds, 64ths, 2oths, soths, and 1ooths on 
the other; and on the slide to 32ndsand 64ths of an inch, remark- 
able for accuracy and durability, may be had of Messrs. Churchill and 
Co. for 18s. The same firm supplies calliper squares with or without 
adjusting screw. These are graduated according to English measure- 
menwin inches and parts of inches on one side, and in accordance 
with the metric system on the other. These squares, without adjust- 
ing screw, cost, if 2 inches long, 16s‘, and if 4 inches long, 21s.; with 
adjusting screw, if 2 inches long, 19s., and if 4 inches, 25s. 

Stanley’s Ivory Calliper Rules are handy pocket com- Ivory Caliper 
panions. The twofold 6 inch rule, with square joint in nen 
German silver, % inch wide, an@ graduated in 8ths, toths, and 16ths 
of an inch is useful and in- 
expensive, costing 3s. 2d. 
The calliper rule repre- 
sented in fig. 121, will show 
the character of these rules, 
and how they are used— 
the diameter, or gauge of 
any work being measured 
between the zzszde of the wIG., 121. GRADUATED CALLIPER RULE. 
foot of the slide and the end of the rule, and indicated by the gradua- 
tions on the slide. This rule, which is made of boxwood, with arch- 
joint and edge-plates in brass, is fourfold; it is 12 inches long, and 
I inch wide, and graduated in 8ths, 1oths, 12ths, and 16ths of an inch. 
The price is only 2s. 

301. There are many miscellaneous tools and appliances used in 
Carpentry and Joinery which are not subject to any classification as 
those are which have been already described. Among 
these we may include the screwdriver, the nail-punch, Tools ised ip 
the reamer or rymer, the scriber, the cramp, the glut- aia 
pot, and the oil-can. Sand-paper, on paper or cYoth, with finely- 
powdered glass or emery-powder on one side of it, must alsc be noticed. 
There is another appliance called the bench holdfast, which is used to 
hold wood firmly down on the carpenter’s bench when necessary ; but 
as it will be more convenient to speak of this in immediate connection 
with the carpenter's bench, no further mention of it will be made here 
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302. The screwdriver bears some slight resemblance &o the chisel, 
although it is used for a very different purpgse. It is an iron blade 
The Sorew- Set in a wooden handle, with the end ground so as to 
driver. form a long bevel on either side. The edge is blunt, but 
should be fine enough to enter the nick across the head of a screw 
with ease. In the annexed iMustration, fig. 22 shows the ordinary 
form of the screwdriver, and 
fig. 123 the manner in which 
. the blade is let into the 
handle, the ferule eing 
nicked, or slotted about % 
inch in depth. The heel of 
FIG, 125 FORMS OF SCREWDRIVERS, the blade just above the 


tang 1s tightly fixed in the slot, and additional firmness is thus imparted 
to the tool, and the blade is prevented froga turning in the handle, as 
bradawls will often turn, much to the Vexation of the operator. Screw- 
drivers vary in length from 31n. to 12in., and may be bought at prices 
ranging according to size, from 6d. to 3s. The size of the tool used must 
always be suited to the wo1k in hand, that is to say, to the size of the 
screw to be driven or withdrawn. The larger the screw the greater the 
friction and resistance of the wood that must be overcome in driving 
the screw in or taking it out. The amateur artisan is therefore recom- 
mended to pgovide himself with three screwdrivers—one small, one of 
medium size, and the other large, say 3 inch, 6 inch, and Jo inch in 
length of blide. These may be boughtfor 8d., 1s., and 2s., respectively, 
of sufficiently good qusility for all ordinary purposes. Fig 124 shows 
the round-bladed screwdrivers, a formewhich is iore generally used 
Round-bladea PY the engineer and smith. Round-bladed screwdrivers 
Burewdriver. are dearer than the ordinary sort, but three eseful ones 
of the sizes above named may be bought for 1od., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 3d., 
eee respectively. Fig. 125 shows the \merican Cast Steel 

Cast Biot Screwdriver, an excellent tool of this description supplied 

by Messrs. Churchilland Co. The blades are made from 

thle best quality of cast steel, and are tempered with great care. 
ey are ground down to a correct temper, and pointed at the end by 
ecial machinery, thus procuring perfect uniformity in size, form, and 

eal ttength, while the peculiar shape of the point gives it unequalled 
for “ness in the screw-head when in use. The shanks of the blades 
300. ‘Aoperly slotted to receive a patent metallic fastening, which 
‘hem permanently in the handles. The handles are of the 
ved: pattern, the brass ferules being of the thimble form, 
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\ 
extra heavy and closely fitted. The prices and sizes in which this 


useful kitd of screwdriver is made are :—1 34 inches, 4d. ; 2 inches, 
6d. ; 3 inches, 8d.; 4 inches, tod. ; 5 inches, 1s.; 6 inches, 1s. 2d.; 
7 inches, Is. 4d.; 8 inches, Is. 7d. ; and ro inches, 2s. 

303. The sazl-punch, or brad-punch, is a short piece of steel or case- 
hardened iron, blunt at one end, and tapering to a square or round point 
at the other end, according as the punch itself is square or 
round, Brad-punches are sold at 2d. each, the larger floor- eae cae 
ing punches at 3d.each. They are used to drive the head ee 
of a bgad or nail below the surface of the wood, when the hole that is 
left above the head can be filled up with putty, and all traces of the nail 
be hidden. When a nail is to be purtched in, it should not be struck 
directly with the hammer after the head is about 3, of an ipch above the 
surface of the wood, lest the wood be bruised and dented with the 
blow of the hammer. In nailing down flooring the floor-brad is driven 
below the surface, because, ‘whensthe boards begin to wear, the head, 
which is harder and will not wear away at the same rate, projects 
above the floor, and is inconvenient, if not absolutely dangerous. 

304. The reamer, or rymer as it is sometimes called, though the 
former is the proper mode of spelling the word, is a steel tool set ina 
handle and used for the purpose of enlarging a hole ina joo en of 
piece of metal ; as, for example, in a hinge whose screw- Bymer. 
holes are not quite large enough to admit the screws. It is made in 
different forms, but most commonly in the shape of a long, stiletto-like, 
four-sided blade, thick at the haf, and tapering to a fine point, which is 
useful for marking lines on wood, leather, zinc, pr any other material. 
A good reamer may be bought at from 6d. to 1s. The tool just 
described is often called a scrzber because its point is useful for scribing 
(Latin scrz4g, I write) or marking lines on wood, etc. A small rat-tail 
file may be used by the amateur as a reamer. 

305. The cramp, or clamp, is a contrivance that is used for bringipg 
boards close together and retaining them in position until they are 
fixed in their place by pegs or nails. It is also used . Gracies 
by cabinet-makers for bringing glued work together and lazer. 
keeping the parts or pieces in close juxtaposition until®the glue has 
set. The principle on which the cramp works may be seen from 
fig. 126. A is a long bar, along which works a movable head 8B, which 
may be fixed in position at any part of the bar by screws, as shown in 
the engraving, one of which works into a groove in the side facing the 
behoider; another screw, which does not appear, working in a similar 
groove on the other side. The head C is also movable, but only to 
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the extent permitted by the screw D fai 1s attached to,It 


When the 


head B has been fixed so as to allow the work to slip in cael , between 


it and the head c, the latter is brought tightly 
against it by the action of the screw D, and 
remains fast fixed between the jaws till the screw 
is relaxed The amateur agtisan will find a 
clamp indispensable in chair mending and other 
similar operations The prices of the American 
clamps sold by Messrs Churchill and Co, of 
which the improved kind with malleable iron 
head and j1us and wrought screw 1s shown in 
the above illustration, ure as follows — 
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306 The joine1 » cramp differs from the above 
in construction, although the geneial principle 

Joiners % Precisely the same [he bar 1s 

Cramp —_ of 110n, and the heads are so con 
structed as to be slipped over the bar and work 
freely along it, the bir 1s pierced at regular 
distances with holes, into which an iron peg 15 
inserted to fix the head that 1s nearest the end 
over which the heads are passed. At the other 
end of the bar 1s an iron ring, thiough which 
works a deep threaded sciew, turned by a bar 
throwzh the head in the sime manner as a vice 
screw WheA& the other head has been fixed by 
the peg that 1s Mserted behind it, the boards, or 
any other pieces of wood that may have been 
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placed between the heads can be brought tightly together by the 
action of the screw, as in the cabinet maker’s clamp Joiners’ cramps 
range in length from 3 feet to 6 feet, and cost from 25s to 37s 6d, 


accoiding to size. 


CLAMP FOR WeDGING UP GLUED BoArRDSs,  i2y 
8 

307. In fg, 127 is shown Hammers Adjustable Clamp, a handy 
article faf amateurs for small work, made of malleable iron, and of 
great strength. By turnfhg the bolt one quarter to the 
left, it can be moved its full length out or in; when turn- Adjustable 
ing to the right it operates like any other screw. Hand- ree 
screws are also useful for clamping. ,These consist of two parallel 
jaws or blocks of wood, 
which are brought to- 
gether or apart as may 
be desired, by two wooden 
screws, running  trans- 
versely through the bars 
and working in opposite 
directions. These useful 
articles are sold: by e Fic. 127. HAMMER’S ADJUSIABLE CLAMP. 
Messrs. Churchill and » 
Co., at the following prices, according to diameter and length of 
screws, and length and size of jaws, which are also given: 
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308. For bringing the glued edges of boards tightly together, a 
simple cramp may be quickly improvised in the following manner. 
Suppose that A, B, C, in fig. 128, represent portions of these gimple cramp 
boards, glued lengthwise along their edges : D E 1s a long peers pay 
piece of wood, on each end of which is screwed a block *™*teu™. 
of wood, bevelled inside, as shown at F and G; the boarde when glued 
are laid in the hollow 
between the project- re 
ing cheeks E, F, and % 
wedge-shaped 
pieces of wood H, K, 
are driven in be- 
tween thecheeks and 
the outer edges of the board. Of course the further the wedges are 
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dezven in, the closer will the edges of the boards be bronght together, 
und the more firmly united will they be. 
309. Mention must be made of the carpenter's pencil, which the 
amateur artisan will be constantly wanting to mark lines on wood, in 
Carpenter's 2ccordance with the guidance given him by rule, square, 
pencil. and bevel. Marks should be made on wood with a pencil 
in preference to a scriber, as the latter must of necessity scratch the 
surface of the wood while the pencil does not. Pencils for carpenters 
and joiners, etc., are square, round, and oval in form, and of these three 
shapes the oval is certainly the best. They are sold at 1d. each; but as 
Pencil often Pencils, like most small toois and sometimes large ones, 
d. are often imislaid, or rather, hastily laid down (and so 
hastily, very frequently, that the workman cannot remember where he 
has placed thém), it will be as well for the amateur to provide himself 
with a dozen, which may be bought for 8d. or 10}4d., according to 
yuality. It is almost needless to say thatcthe best are the cheapest. 
rhe disappearance of a pencil or tooi when mislaid, and the time and 
trouble that are involved in looking for it, often suggest the idea 
that these things have an unpleasant knack of hiding themselves. 
310. The «/ue-fot is an essential in every house, whether the house- 
holder or occupier turns his attention to household carpentry or not. 
So many little odd jobs can be done by its aid, that if 
nothing more than a hammer and screw-driver be kept, 
i glue-pot sheuld be purchased to form a ¢rio. For example, a piece 
of veneer may come off a looking-glass frame, or any piece of furniture, 
and may be mislaid or lost before a carpenter hap- 
pens*to be at work in the house, putting these and 
similar little matters wh order. Now, if the riece of 
veneer is lost it will be made a costly business—that 
is to say, costly in proportion to the actual damage 
—to replace it, and if the missing piece Is not re- 
placed the appearance of the piece of furniture is 
—— spoiled, and its value considerably deteriorated. 
tts, 129. GLUE-VOT. But, if a glue-pot is at hand, the damage may be 
instantly repaired, and if the mending is carefully done, as it ought to 
be, the piece of furniture is little the worse for the mishap. 
311. The glue-pot is shown in section, or, as it were, cut in half, 
in fig. 129. It is a pot within a pot, the outer and larger one being of 
Construction Iron, and the smaller one of copper or iron, as the case 
ofgine-pot. waa he The wen | 
+18 broken up small, and placed in the 
Sinaller pot, which fits into the larger pot the rim of the former resting 


Glue-pot. 
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on the rim of fhe latter. Water is placed in the larger pot, sufficient 
to nearly ill it when the smaller potis put in. The pot is placed on or 
close to the fire, and as soon as the water boils the glue begins to melt, 
until it is reduced to a semi-fluid condition. 

312. The following is a good recipe for making, or rather melting, 
glue. It is taken from Spon’s “ Workshop Receipts:” ‘“‘ Break the 
glue into small pieces, and soak from twelve to twenty- Recipe for 
four hours in cold water ; put the glue in the glue-pot, fill ™aking glue. 
the outer vessel with water, and apply heat. For ordinary purposes 
it shougd run freely, and be of the consistency of thin treacle. The 
hotter glue is, the more force it will exert in keeping the two parts 
glued together ; in all large and long jéints the glue should be applied 
immediately after boiling. Glue loses much of its strength by being 
often melted; that glue, therefore, which is newly made is much 
preferable to that which has been used. When done with, add some 
of the boiling water from the oute1 vessel to the glue, so as to make it 
too thin for immediate use. Put it away till wanted again, and by 
the time the water in the outer vessel is boiled the glue in the inner 
is ready melted and the proper thickness for use. Powdered chalk, 
brickdust, or saw-dust added to glue, will make it hold with more 
than ordinary firmness.” 

313. In the above recipe everything 1s said that an amateur need 
know about glue, and how it should be used. A small brush used by 
painters, and usually called a sash tool, should be used ; Bruah for 
for applying the glue. It is better not to keep it in the *PPlying glue. 
glue in the pot ; but when it has been used, to sogk it in boiling water, 
and then put it away in some safe place until it is again wanted for use. 
A serviceable glue-pot may be bought at from Is. to 2s. 6d.; good 
glue is fromepd. to 1s. per pound, and a glue-brush from 234d. to 3d. 

314. The amateur artisan will require an oil-can as well as a glue- 
pot, for he will often have occasion to use oil for one purpose ar 
another. It is indispensable to him when he is sharpen- 
ging any edge-tool on the hone or oi’ stone, and it is useful 
for oiling locks, and other similar purposes. In former days a phial 
bottle half filled with oil, with the quill end of a fine fe&Sther passed 
through the cork, so that the feather end may always "be kept in the 
oil, and having a loop of string round its neck so that it may be hung 
up in the artisan’s shop ready for use, was the simple appliance by 
means of which the carpenter oiled his whetstone for sharpening his 
tools, and made locks, bolts, etc., work noiselessly and easily ; but this 
has been of late years superseded by the oil-can, 


e Oil-can. 
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315. The oil-can in its usual form very much resesbles a funnel 
turned upside down, but instead of being open at the broatl end it is 
furnished with a flexible bottom, which can be pressed 

oilcan. inwards. When pressed, the diminution of the space 
inside—the bulk of air that may be within the can remaining the 
same—causes a drop of oil te escape from the nozzle, after which the 
bottom returns outward 
with a short, sharp click. 
The nozzle is of brass, 
and is perforated dength- 
wise, the hole being just 
ee ree ad 8s oe large enough to admit of 
FIG. 130 GOODENOUGH OIL-CAN, the passage of a bristle, 
or very fine wire. It screws into a brass cap, which forms part of 
the body of the can, and through which oil is poured when it 
is necessary to fill it. The priée of an ordinary oil-can ranges 
from 6d. to Is., according to size. <A better form of the oil-can 
“Gooa. iS to be found in the improved “Goodenough” Oiler, 
enough ” oiler. co]d by Messrs. Churchill and Co. This canis represented 
in fig. 130. It is compact, strong, and tight, and from its shape is 
suitable for carrying in the pocket. The body, or reservoir, is made 
of fine block-tin, flat like a watch, with flexible sides, which give it a 
double spring. The spout is of heavy brass to insure strength : ithasa 
tight joint, and is tinned inside to prevent corrosion of ol. The brass 
cap is packed with hard leather, which presses against the outlet of 
\he spout as the cap jis screwed down, and effectually prevents leakage. 
Among other good points that this qil-can possesses, rot the least is 
that, even if laid down with the nut off, it will not leak, unless pressed 
or jarred. The price of this handy and useful little oiler m= 84d. 

316. Although it does not come within the category of tools, yet as 
a useful aid to carpentry and joinery, especially to the latter, and to 
Sand paper gr cabinet-making, sand-paper must be mentioned here. It 

glass-paper. is chiefly used for imparting a smooth surface to wood cut, 
against the grain, as in circular work, or in rubbing down the surface 
of joinery arf cabinet work, and giving to it smoothness and softness. 

It is also used Yor other purposes, such as rubbing down coatings of 
paint, etc. For giving smoothness to wood, especially to rounded 
work, the keen edge of a piece of broken glass will be found useful. 
Sand-paper—or ylass-paper as it 1s indifferently, but more correctly, 
called, as it is made of powdered glass strewn on the surface of coarse 
paper, which has been washed over with thin glue, or some other sub 
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stance to whidh the powdered glass will adhere—is made in three 
different qualities, distinguishable by different numbers or letters 
according to the makers ;’but which raay be described here as fine, 
medium, and coarse. It is sold at 4d. per sheet, or tod. per quire of 
twenty-four sheets; but glass paper of the best quality, for cabinet 
work, costs Is. per quire. ° 

317. We must now turn our attention to foo/s in combination, that 
is to say, to tools which are so contrived as to answer more purposes 
than one, like the general run of ordinary tools. The  mooigin 
chief af these is the combination saw, which has been Combination. 
described in section 233, and which may be used as a measure, a rule, 
or a Straight-edge, and a square as welbas a saw. Such tools as these 
are more suitable for amateurs’ use than for carpenters gnd joiners, 
inasmuch as they save the purchase of the tools whose work they do 
as well as their own special duty. Our counsel to the amateur, how- 
ever, is to avail himself of these *tools, if he have a fancy for them, 
put on no account to refrain from purchasing the single and separate 
tools which are con bined in the tool of many uses. Many of these 
tools have been produced of late years; but we merely intend to 
speak of such of them here as may be more than usually useful to the 
amateur house-carpenter. Those which most commend themselves 
to notice are Boardman’s Combination Wrench and the Pad or Patent 
Tool Handte and Tools To these may be added a useful little article 
for indoor use, called the Zack-hammer, Setter, and Puller combined. 
All these articles are supplied by Messrs. Churchill and Co. 

318. Boardman’s Combination Wrench 1s represented in fig. 131, 





FIG. 131. BOARDMAN’S COMBINATION WRENCH. 


in which part of the handle is removed to show the infernal arrange 
ments. This combination, indeed, comprises s¢x useful 
: Boardman's 
tools, neatly and compactly arranged in a convenient Combination 
Wrench. 

form for practical use. These tools are—a screw wrench 

or nut wrench (A), pipe wrench (B), hammer (Cc), nail claw (D), screw- 
driver (E), and bit handle or socket wrench (F). The sizes in which 
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this instrument is made and its prices, according ‘A size, are as 
¢€ 
follows : ° 
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319. The pads or patent tool-handles with tools contained within, 
and varying in number from 12 to 20, are very useful. In fig. 132 is 
ene shown a strong and serviceable iron handle, and the kind 

tool- ool handles of tools that are stored within it, to be fitted, each and 

any as may be required, in the opening made fee their 
reception at the end of the handle. The tools include bradawls and 
gimlets of various sizes, a scriber, countersinker or drill, screw-driver, 
and reamer? Sometimes the rose or round-headed countersinker is 
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added. The price of the iron handle with 12 tools is 2s. ; of one 
slightly larger with 20 tools, or of an apple-tree handle with the same 
number o1 tools, 3s. _ The price of a Turkey boxwood handle with 20 
tools is 4s. ; and that of a handle also of boxwood, bur fitted with an 
adjustable chuck, and containing 20 steel tools, 5s. These combina- 
tion tools are very handy for odd jobs about the house, and gave looking 
up the ordinary tools, for which they are excellent substitutes. 

«320. While speaking of ¢ool-handles, it may be well to say that if 
the amateur has the misfortune to break ore otherwise injure his saw 
Handles for OT Plane handle—we are supposing that he uses ar 
varwus tools. ordinary wooden plane,—saw handles in beech can be 
bought of Messrs. Churchill and Co. for 5d. and 6d. each, and in 
cherry for 7d° Jack-plane handles in beech cost 2d. each, and 
handles for trying or jointer planes, 3d. each. Tool handles for 
bradawls, with steel screw and nut with iron wrench, into which a 
new bradawl or aw! of different size can be introduced at pleasure, 
cost 4d. each. Polished apple handles for firmer chisels are 2d. each, 
ar 28. per dozen : larger handles assorted, 23. 6d. per dozen, 
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221. Te return from this digression to the last combination tool 
that it is intended to mention here—the tack-hammer, setter, arc 
puller combined (fig. 133). The foliowing are the direc- 
tions for the use of the tool which costs but 1od.: for mien, cettar, 
setting tacks when putting down carpets, when it is too neers 
close to the wall or skirting-board to ‘hold the tack with the fingers, 
with one hand spring the jaw open, and with the other hand place in 
the tack as represented in the cut, and with one good blow, stick, or 
partly drive the tack. This 
operation requires a very 
little practice, care being 
taken to take the hammer 
,off quickly, as the force of 
the blow throws the jaw 
open, to release the tacks 
and if taken off with the 
rebound it will not have 
time to grasp it again. For 
driving, use in the same 
way as any hammer. To draw a tack, piace the jaws astride the 
tack with the foot lever just touching the floor, with the handle of 
the tool straight up. Press down sufficiently to get a good hold of the 
tack, and then pull horizontally. This operation brings,out the tack 
perfectly straight. It must be remembered that this tool is meant 
for pulling out tacks only, and not for pulling out nails. 

322. The various tools that are used in cuttin and fashioning wood 
into different forms, or at least’ such of them as are really necessary to 
the amateur, in the ordinary operations of Carpentry and a pugies tor 
Joinery have now been described ; but before quitting jieonrerne 
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eces of wood 
this part of our subject, it will be necessary to speak ‘sether. 


briefly of the articles used for fastening pieces of wood together 
other than glue. These articles are nails of different kinds, screws of 
different sizes, and pegs of wood. 

323. Let us take the pegs first. It is possible that most sen know 
that the planks that form the outer skin or covering of wooden ships 
are fastened to the oaken ribs by bolts of copper or tree- 

Wooden pegs 
nails, which, as the name implies, are long pieces of and tree- 
wood, roughly rounded and driven with an iron bound ae 
mallet into holes which have been bored through planks and into 
ribs by anauger. The use of tree-nails on a smaller scale is desirable 
ip fastening the component pieces of all tramed work, such as 
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doors, windows, etc., and uprights and horizontal shes mortised 
and tenoned into one another. Nails and screws must never be used 
in sashes and doors, though mortise and tenon work in 

Petree end rough framing may be secured by nails, which are 
eo generally driven in aslant. This mode of driving in nails 

is termed “skew-nailing.” km fig. 134, in which the end of the 
upright A is mortised into the horizontal piece B, the fastening is 
made by means of pegs, holes being first made at 
Cand D, through the horizontal timber R, and the 
tenon of the upright A, into which pegs are @riven. 
The pegs should be made of red deal. It is obvious 
that if it be “required to make any alteration in 
consequence of the work not being perfectly square, 
Pigg. or if it is desired to take it to pieces at any time, the 
MORTISE & TENON. pegs can be bored out wjth a gimlet or bit and brace, 
and the tenon drawn out of the mortise without injury. When there 
is no likelihood of this, and it is desired to make the work as firm 

Wedges in 20d secure as possible, the end of the tenon is split cross- 

tenon. wise with a chisel as at F and F, and two small wedges 
are driven in. This has the effect of pressing the ends of the tenon 
so tightly against the mortise-hole in which the tenon is placed, that 
it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to withdraw it, if it can be done 
ata. The rails of doors and horizontal pieces of sash frames are 
tightly fixed in the uprights in this manner. Wherever it is prac- 
ticable in carpentry and joinery, the amateur artisan is recommended 
to put his work together with wooden pegs. 

324. There are many kinds of nailsein general use, uistinguished 
by various names and by variety of form. The sorts to which the 
Nails: their attention of the amateur must be directed, as*these will 

varieties. be the nails which he will chiefly use af various times, are : 
bragls, cut nails, clasp nails, rose nails, clout nails, Jath nails, tacks, 
and French pails. There are others, but as it is doubtful if he will ever 
require them, it is next to useless to mention them. It must be 
remembered that we are now speaking of nails used in carpentry and 
jomery. F ancy nails and studs used in ornamental work and 
upholstery, such “as nailing a slip of leather or leather cloth to the 
edge of a book-shelf, or a piece of fringe to a mantel-board, will be 
mentioned in connection with work of this kind. 

325. Brads are, for the most part, long thin nails, tapering slightly 
from the head to the point, which is blunt, and having a slight projec. 
tion an one side of the head only. The general form is shown at 4 
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in fig. 135, And the amateur must bear in mind that in these illus 
trations Of nails it is only intended to show him thedifferent 
types, as it were, of these nails, and to help him to dis 
tinguish them one from the other when he sees them before hit. 
Of brads there are many different kinds: there is the joiners’ cut 
brad, used in joinery and ordinary cabinet making, vary- goinerg’ 
ing in size from % inch to 2 inches; and the flooring °X* brads. 
brad,a coarse heavy brad about 24 inches long, used in nailing down 
flooring to the joists on which it rests. These brads are made in 
variows weights per thousand, and are distinguished by the number of 
pounds that a thousand weigh: thus there are tolbs., 
12lbs., 14lbs. floor brads, and so on.« The brad used in 
fine cabinet making is somewhat lighter and slighter than the joiners’ 
cut brad, but in other 
respects they are similar. 
There is another kind 
of brad without any head, 
sometimes used by gla- 
7iers to fix panes of glass 
before the putty is ap- 
plied ; anda third variety 
used by pattern makers, 
etc., in which the head BR : 
projects shghtly beyond FIG 135. NAILS OF VARIOUS KINDS 

the body of the nail on all sides. Being light, thin, and slightly 
tapering, brads do not split the wood into which they are driven. 

326. The cut mail is a coarsely made common kind of nail, with a 
rough head projecting slightly on two opposite sides, as shown at B. 
It may be,bought in lengths varying from ¥% inch to 6 inches in 
length, and even more, at 2d. per lb., though 24d. or 3d. 
is sometimes charged by the retail dealer, especially for . 
the smaller sizes. The writer has been asked as much as Sd. per 
pound for cut nails, and in consequence has left the shop without 
buying, a course which his readers are recommended to follow, as 
there is no difficulty whatever in finding men who are content with a 
legitimate profit, instead of coveting at least 100 percent. more than 
they are entitled to. The cut nail is useful for all kinds of ordinary 
work in which the nail is to be driven straight into the wood, but it 
must be remembered that they will not clench, or, in other words, 
that the end or point cannot be turned by the hammer and driven 
into the wood so as to prevent withdrawal. 
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327. It is different, however, with the clasp nail ef at C, which, 
being a wrought nail and made of malleable iron, can be turned and 

clenched. There are strong clasp nails and fine clasp 
’ nails ; the latter, which weigh from 2lbs. to 6lbs. per 
thousand, being used in joinery, while the heavier and longer kinds 
are more suitable for carpentr}. The nail isso called because through 
the peculiar barb-like form of the head it clasps the fibre of the wood 
into which it is driven as soon as it meets it, and carries it down in its 
grasp leaving a somewhat large and ragged hole. This kind of nail 
can be easily driven down level with the surface without the aff of a 
punch by reason of the conical form of its head, but if it is desired to 
bury the head the punch must bé used. 

328. The mse xaz/ is a wrought nail with a round head, projecting 
upwards in the centre, in the form shown at D. The body of the nail 
is broad, and less in depth er thickness than in width. 
Sometimes they are made with broad flat points, and 
sometimes with sharp points ; these nails may be clenched. They are 
made in two varieties, namely, fine rose and strong rose. The best 
nails of this description appear to be those made by J. J. CORDES AND 
Co., of Des Works, Newport, Monmouthshire. The flat-pointed fine 
rose nails made bythis firm range from 1in. to 3.%4in. in length, the strong 
rose ulso flat pointed, from 1/in. to 4in. The best rose with sharp 
points range in length from 14in to 3in., as do the best Canada and 
fine clasp, both sharp-pointed varieties, made by this firm. These 
nails are sometimes called “ Ewbank’s nails,” from the late Mr. 
Ewbank, formerly a member of the firm who introduced them into 
Austrailia about 1838, where they are still much usea and highly 
valued. 

329. The clout mai/ is shown at E. It has a broad flat Kead, and a 
round shank or body terminating in a sharp point. Like most of the 
nails already described, they are distinguished as fine clouts 
: and strong clouts. Their pectliar form renders them 
well adapted for nailing iron-work or sheet iron to wood, as the broad 
head keeps the metal in close proximity to the wood, and cannot break 

fhrough it as a nail witha smaller head would. Iron nauls 
Iron nails, un- sae ‘ 
fit for nailing muSt on no account be used for nailing zinc to wood-work, 
uaa as the galvanic action set up by the contact of the two 
metals, especially when wetted by rain, dew, etc., will soon destroy the 
zinc all round the head of the nail. 

330. At F the form of the lath nail is shown, used for nailing laths 

to quartering for partitions of lath and plaster. The thin shank easily 


Clasp nails 


Rose nails. 


Ciout nails. 
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penetrates the lath, and if the lath splits when the nail is driven 
througli it, the two parts are held down to the quartering by the pro- 
jecting head of the nail. Itis not likely that the amateur will 
do much, if anything, with lath nails; but as it is possible, 
though far from probable, that he may wish to try his hand at repairing 
a damaged partition or ceiling, the proper nails to be used are pointed 
out here. 

331. AtGand H are shown the difference between the ordinary ¢70% o: 

tinned tack (H) and the French tack (G), which is merely a small variety 
of Feench natl. The common tack is coarse andclumsy in jon teoks, 
make, and is never used in carpentry, except to nail some and French 
textile fabric such as canvas, hessian, or the material— —- Bails. 
a fine kind of canvas—used for the sides of meat-safes, atc., to a frame- 
work of wood. The distinguishing qualities of the French tack and 
the French nail, which is shown at K, are a round head, flat at the top 
or upper surface and conical below, until the body of the nail is reached. 
The body or shank is of uniform thickness throughout, except at the 
extremity, where it is fashioned into a point. Just below the head the 
body of the nail is ridged or grooved transversely on all sides, thus 
giving the nail additional power of holding tothe wood. French nails 
are generally round, but there is a square variety, sometimes seen in 
wooden cases and boxes from abroad. They vary in length from 
¥in. to 4in., and are sold at prices ranging from 6d. per pound for the 
smallest sorts to 234d. per pound for the largest, the price being less per 
pound in proportion as the nasls get larger and consequently fewer to 
the pound. 7 

332. The amateur will readily understand that it is far more profit- 
able for him to buy nails and screws in large quantities, if he uses a 
great may in the course of the year. The following is a 


Lath nails. 


Prices of 

resumé of the prices of nails per pound per thousand, or 

per dozen, as specified : 2 
Fine Wire “Brads.. per. ines from 64d. to 8d. | Rose Head Wroght. t “Th, f sage ‘to 1s 
oiners’ Fne a do. 4, a d._. » ed. aie Fine Wro se par ‘i é w tod. 
loor Brads... ... 4, ‘b. » was th Nails, Best Cut ,, =e oo 
ake ees cwt. ,, 11/6,, — Tacks, Cut samoa > TO0O 4, Ig. 5, st 

Clasp Nails FneCt. ,, lb. ,, ad. ,, — | French Tacks... ,, lb. ,, Sde 
ove eas ” cwt, ” ae »— Wire Nails i) 2, fh) 2$d. 0) 6d. 
Rose Rose Head Cut... 5 Ib. eo Fancy Brass-hd. Nis. dos. ad. ,, 6d. 


333. The form of the screw is well-known. The ae on which 
it is constructed is exhibited in the annexed illustration, and it will be 
sufficient to give a drawing of one screw only, as the goews: their 
differences in varieties of the screw from the original type  %*™*- 
can be easily described. At A in fig. 136 the screw is shown before 
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it is cut, when it is inthe form of a conical-headed, bluntbointed nail 
with a shaft of very nearly the same width from ; 
top to bottom, but tapering slightly as it approaches 
the extremity. At # the screw is shown after a 
spiral thread has been cut in it from the extremity 
to about two-thirds of its length in an upward 
direction. A nick is then sawn or filed across the 
top to receive the end of the screwdriver and the 
screw is ready for use. 

334. The principle of the screw, as it has been 
said, is precisely the same in all. In the wooden 

Principle of SCrew a deep VV shaped groove 
the screw. taken outinstead of a broad flat groove 
which leaves merely a spiral thread winding up the 
shaft of the screw ; and this form is adopted for .. , 36. SCREW. 
the smith’s screw used in fastenihg to- 
gether the plates and pieces of a stove or kitchen range 
This form is shown in fig. 137. Screws are made in all 
sizes from in. to gin. long, and each size is made in 
Fig. 137. Various thicknesses to suit different kinds of work and dif- 
THREAD OF ferent purposes. Considering, then, the range in length and 
number of thicknesses in each size it is manifest that there are several 
Prices of Score Of different sizes from which the purchaser must 
screws. mpake his selection according to circumstances. Screws 
vary in prices from 2d. per dozen in. in length, to 1s. od. per dozen 
gin. in length, or by the gross from 3%d. to 19s. 

335. Round-headed screws are made for fastening the plates of bolts 
and rim locks to doors. The under part of the head in these has the 
Hausa newaea form of a square shoulder which, when the screw ds driven 

aorewa. home, fits flat against the bolt plate or lock, as the case 
may be. The head rises fromthe flat shoulder in a semicircular form, 
and % deep nick is cut into the rounded head to receive the screw- 
driver. As tKere is little bearing for the screwdriver, these screws 
should de turned in with a strong bradawl or very narrow screwdriver, 
for when a widgone is used the nick of the screw is apt to get damaped 

Brass 29d hroken away. Brass screws are made for fastening 

screws. brass plates to metal. The screws used for fastening 
nandles of doors to the bar, or spindle by which the catch of the lock 
is turned, are headless, the nick being cut into the blunt end or top of 
thescrew. Sometimes, when the screw is very long and thin, it tape 


mych more from head to point than in fig 136. 
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336. When: using screws care should be taken to bore a hole with a 
bradawl, if the wood be soft enough, for the entrance of the screw, 
and to guide its passage into the wood. The diameter of ee 
the bradawl used should be somewhat less than the reception of 
diameter of the screw. A larger bradawl may be used paren 
to enlarge the hole at the entrance sv as to diminish the friction of ° 
the wond against the screw, and wice verséd. That a screw may be 
easily withdrawn, if requisite, the amateur artisan should keep a small 
tin box filled with grease or tallow by him, into which oer 
the end and part of the shank should be plunged before screws, before 
the screw is inserted. Carpenters and joiners have a very 
bad trick of putting screws into thei. mouth, or between the lips, and 
keeping them there while they are screwing them in one-byone. This 
makes the screw rusty, and difficult to withdraw. Therefore, 1. 
Never, on any account whatever, put a screw that is about to be used 
into the mouth. 2. Always greuse the end of a screw before it ts put 
into the wood, etc. It may be observed that in driving a screw into 
wood the screwdriver is always turned inwards towards the left, while 
in drawing it out it is turned outwards towards the right. 

337. Bolts and nuts are of various forms and sizes ; they are dis- 
tinguished by the form of the head and neck. The principle on 
which they are made is the same in all cases, being an pots ana 
iron cylinder, of uniform diameter from top to bottom, ™™™* 

_ having a head either flat or rounded, rismg from a flat 
- a shoulder or surface, placed transversely to the axis of the 
; bolt, and touching the wood or other material against 
which it is brought to bear at every point. At the end 
remote from the head a V shaped or bevelled thread 
is cut, the angle at which the thread is inclined being 
very small, The screw end enters a nut or square block 
of metal, with a hole in the centre, also threaded to,re- 
ceive the serew of the bolt. This kind of screw, when 
cut round the sides of a circular orifice, 1S pease 
technically called a “female screw.” In S0™W- 

Fic. 138 fig. 138 a very common form of bolt is represented, 
BOLT AND NUT. with a round neck, and a rounded or semi-circular head. 
The same kind of head is sometimes fitted to a square neck, and 
sometimes the head is square or hexagonal, or in the form of a circular 
disc as thick at the edges as im the middle. It is almost unnecessary 
to add that the nut must be turned or worked up the screw with a 
small wrench or spanner 
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338. Excellent nails, screws, bolts, etc., of the best qhality in all 
sizes, and at moderate prices, as the writer can testify from experience, 
Where to get ©22 always be obtained from MR. MELHUISH, Zv0/ Manu- 

good nails, acturer & Budiders’ Ironmonger, 84, 85, & 87, Fetter 

Lane, London, &.C. Mr. Melhuish also supplies tools 
of all kinds, hinges, and every,description of ironmongery for house- 
hold purposes that may be needed by the amateur, and American 
locks, brackets, etc., etc., imported direct from the best American 
manufacturers of this class of goods. 

339. The prices of tools separately have been given under each 
head ; but as many amateur artisans may desire to buy their tools in 
Tool-bozes for Du!k, in a tool-box fitted to receive them, the following 

amateurs. ist of tool-chests, with their contents, calculated to suit 
the requirements and pockets of all, from the man of very limited 
means to him who can afford to spend as much as he may choose on 
any particular hobby, will be found useful In every case the tools 
are of the best quality, and selected with care, and with a view to the 
peculiar wants of the amateur. Any tool may be omitted or ex- 
changed for another, when a corresponding reduction will be made 
in price, when necessary. The chests are made of good and well. 
seasoned pine or oak, French polished, strongly dove-tailed together, 
and fitted with brass lock, knobs, and handles of the best quality. 
The size in each case is exclusive of lids and mouldings. Oak chests 
are supplied fo order by Mr. Melhuish at prices as under, the price 
for a pine chest in each case being somewhat lower. 


eNMo. 1. 16anches, £1 45. 6d. 























Hand-saw Rule | Chisel | Marking Awls , Quare 
Hatchet Pincers e « |} Punch Claw Wrench 
Hammer 2 Gimlets Files Tumscrew Furniture, etc. 
Mallet 2 Bradawls dis tone Spokeshave 
e 

No. 2. 17 tnches, £1 128. 6d. 
Hand-saw Pincers | 1 Gouge Panch Claw Wrench 
Hae ~het 3 Gimlets Files Turnscrew Pliers 
Hammer 3 Bradawls | Oil-stone Spqkeshave | Com 
Mallet ard Rulg : Chisels Marking Awl Square i Furniture, etc. 

° No. 3. 18 inches, £2 3s. 

Hond-saw Square 2 Gouges Lock-saw 
Hatchet Claw Wrench Fides Plane 
Hammer 3 Gimlets i-stone Furniture, etc 
Mallet | 2 Turnscrews | 3 Bradawls Pliers 
Rule i Spokeshave 3 Chisels Compasses 

No. 4. 19 snches, £2 tas. 6d.. 
Mand-sae Pincers Files S keshave Lock 
Hatchet 4 Gimlets Oj -stone | a | Plane " 
Hammer 4 Bradawie Marking Aw! w Wrench Marking Gauge 
Marlet 4 Chisels Punch Pliers | Glue-pot & brash 
Rule 2 Gouges ' @ Turnscrews | Compasses | Furniture, etc, 
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e 
No. 5. 20 inches, £355. 
Hand-saw 5 Gimlets Marking Awl Pliers Drawing-knife : 
Axe e s Bradaw!s Punch Compasses ; Cutting Punch 
Hammer | 5 Chisels ¢ 2 Turnscrews Lock-saw | Scraper 
Mallet 3 Gouges Spokeshave Plane | Bevel 
Rule Files Square Marking Gauge | Furniture, etc. 
Pincers il-stone Claw Wrench Glue-pot & brush 
No, 6. at snches, , 
2 Saws | 6 Gimlets Jack-plane © | 2 Punches Com 
Axe | 6 Bradawls Marking Gauge | 3 Turnscrews Drawing-knife 
2 Hammers 6 Chisels Glue-pot & brush | 2 Spokeshaves Cutting Punch 
Mallet Gouges Files Square Scraper 
Rule Lock caw Dilsroue | Claw Wrench Bevel 
Pincers Smoothing-plane | Marking Awl Pliers Furniture, etc. 
No. 7. 22 inches, £4 145. 6d. 
3 Saws Marking .Awl , Claw Wrench 6 Chisels Glue-pot & brush 
Axe 2 Punches | Pliers te es Bremen 
2 Hammers Turnsorews Compasses ® hock aw Cutting Punch 
Mallet and Rule and-vice | Pincers Smoothing-Ipane | Scraper 
4 Files 2 Spokeshaves 6 Gimlets Jack do. Bevel 
Oil-stone Square 6 Bradawls 2 Gauges Furniture, etc. 
No. 8. 23 inches, £5 105. 
3 Saws and Axe ! 6 Chisels Soe | 2 Phers Glue-pot & brush 
2 Hammers 4 Gouges i Bed Key Compasses Drawing-knife 
Mallet and Rule 4 Files | Hand-vice Lock-saw Cutting Punch 
Pincers Oul-stone | 2 Spokeshaves Smoothing-plane Scraper & Bevel 
6 Gimlets Marking Awl | Square Jack do. Chalk Line Reel 
6 Bradawls 3 Punches i Claw Wrench 3 Gauges Furniture, etc. 


Vo. 9. 24 inches, £6 125. 6d., contains in addztion to the tools named in No. 8— 
1 File | 2Mortise Chisels | 1 Coach Wrench 


Many of the tools in this and the following sizes are, of course, larger and of better quality 
than similar tools in the smaller boxes. 


No. 10. a5 inches, £8, contains in addition to the tools named t¢ No, 8— 


1 Hammer | 2 Chisels | 2 Files | x Coach Wrench | 1 Brace 
12 Bits for Brace | 2 Mogtise Chisels | Cutting Nippers 


No. 11, 26 inches, £10, contains tn addition to the tos named in No. 8— 


t Hammer ' 3 Bradawls 2 Files 1 Brace | 2 Mortise Chisels 
3 Gimlets | 3 Chisels x Coach Wrench | 18 Bits for Brace ; Cutting Nippers 
w Set Spring Dividers | Bench-vice | 








No. 12. 27 Snches, £12 105., contains in addztion to the tools named in Nu 8 - 








2 Hammers [2 Gouges 1 Brace Nipper Pliers Spring Oil-can 

t Mallet 5 Files 24 Bits for Brace | Hand Shears 3 Socket cu 
6 Gimlets 1 Turnscrew Anvil& BeckIron | Spring Dividers Race Chiséls 
6 Bradawls Square e | Saw Set Coach Wrench nchvice (frame 
6 Chisels | Compasses Cutting Nippers | Chipping Chisels | Terninz saw and 
. WORKMEN'S OR EMIGRANT’S TOOL CHEST.* No. 1.—£7 148. ¢ 

35 in. long, 18 in. wide, and 18 in. deep, containing full-size carpenters’ tools sof best quality. 
xr Axe rt Smoothing 3 Augers 1 Bench & Roof-| 1 pair of 

1 Adze Plane_ | 1 Spokeshave ing Hammer} Compasses 

1 Hand Saw 5 Firmer Chisels | 2 Turnscrews 3 Files (assorted), 1 Pincers 

1 Tenon Saw 3 Firmer Gouges| x Marking Gauge | 6 Gimlets r Rule 

1 Compass Saw | 3 Mortise Chisels| x ipeoves Brass | 6 Bradawls Gluepot & brush 
2 Jack Plane 1 Marking Awl sliding Mor- |x Mallet Pliers 

Grooving Planes | 3 Socket Chisels tise Gauge | 1 Box Whetstone| Chalk Line and 

(: Pair) 1 Plated Square | 1 Brace (g8 Bits) }: Brad Punch Reel 
x Rebate Plane Coach Wreach 


“There are two othes sizes wade large, Nos. s and 3. 


CKAPTER V. 
SHARPENING TOOLS: THE WAYS AND MEANS EMPLOYED. 


Cutting Tools must be Sharp— Modes of Sharpening Tools—Itmerant Saw-setter-— 
Amateur should learn to Sharpen Tools—Form of Teeth of Saw—Sawe should 
be kept Greased——How to open Teeth of Saw—The Saw-set : its Action—Hart's 
‘* Patent Saw-set ''—-Useful contrivance for Saw-setting—Vice for holding Saw— 
Edge-tools should not be trusted to knife-grinders—Grindstones— Useful Grind- 
stones for Ainateurs— Directions for grinding Edge Tools—Gouges— Planes and 
Chisels— Remarks on the Bevel—Grinding Adze or Axe—The Oil-stone : how to 
use it—Size desirable for Oil-stones—Turkey Stones—Washita Stones—Prices of 
Oil-stones—Lubricants for Ojil-stone—Positten of Tool—Guides : why un- 
desirable—Position of arm, hand, etc.—Sharpening Tools by immersion in 
Acids—Remarks on this process—Artificial Grindstones—To remove Rust from 
Tools—To extract Rust from Steel—Preventives against Rust—To prevent Tools 
from Rusting— Varnish to prevent Rust. 


340. To do any kind of work in Carpentry and Joinery with blunted 
tools in a creditable and workman-like manner is simply impossible, 
and it is because in nine cases out of ten that the amateur 
neglects to sharpen his saws and edge tools when they 
‘ require it, that his work is so often done with difficulty, 
and presents anything but a satisfactory appearance when done. The 
professional carpenter and joiner will frequently stop in his work to 
put bis plane-iron and chisel on the oil-stone—for he is well aware of 
the importance of having a keen edge to all cutting tools of this 
description—and he will take care to keep his .sawg sharpened 
and fit for use. It is necessary that the amateur artisan should 
ipitate the regular mechanic in this essential duty of keeping his 
tools in a fit condition to do the work ¢hat is required of them ; 
and while he is learning how to manage various operations in 
carpentry and joinery and how to use his tools, he must also learn how. 
to sharpen fem when necessary. 
341. Of coufSse all cutting tools must be provided with a keen edge, 
and this is obtained by grinding them to a proper bevel on the grind: 
hagas stone and afterwards rubbing them ontheoil-stone. Among 
aberpening striking tools the adze and hatchet will require sharpening 
on the grindstone, and, if necessary, a keener edge may 
be given by finishing off by rubbing the edge with a slip or small piece 


Criting tools 
must be 
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of oil-stone. Among rasfing tools, all kinds of saws will require 
sharpeniag at times, and this must be effected principally by means of 
the saw-file. Ifthe cutting edge of a bradawl be injured in any way 
it may be repaired and rendered sharp and even by filing. 

342. Let us first inquire into the method of sharpening a saw. It is 
possible for an amateur to get this dene for him by some jobbing 
carpenter when his saws grow duil, or by any itinerant ys. ant 
saw-setter, who goes his regular round at intervals with 5e@w-setter 
his bench and files, and whose chief customers are the butchers. It 
is bettgr, however, that he should learn to do the work himself than 
trust to another. It is far better to be independent of amateur 
another’s aid in all operations of this kind, for when a oe 
man can do these things for himself the necessary work, ‘!* 
can be done at any time, whereas when the services of another 
must be invoked, the helped must await the convenience and coming 
of the helper, often to his serious detriment. 

343. A saw seems a very simple thing, but it is surprising how few 
can sharpen and “set” a saw when it is a little out of order. Ifthe 
amateur will look along the teeth of any saw used for orm or 
cutting wood, that happens to be in good order, he will ‘eth of sw. 
see that they do not lie straight, but that each tooth is bent outwards 
a little, either to the right or to the left, and that every other tooth 
is bent in the same direction ; in short, the line of teeth will present 
an appearance similar to the annexed figure (fig. 139), which is rather 
exaggerated, for the sake of clearer 
illustration. In this figure, a is the Saas 
point of the saw or part farthest FIG. 139. TRRTH OF sAW. 
from, and 6 the part nearest, the 
handle. Ifa line be drawn from point to point on each side of the 
diagram, it will be seen that they enclose a space of some width, 
wider, in fact, than the sheet of metal of which the saw is made. By 
frequent use these points get dulled and worn away, and the space is 
consequently diminished, and the operator finds it a difficult matter 
to get the saw through the wood in consequence of the incréased 
friction between the wood and the saw-blade. To woPk pleasantly 
the hlade of the saw should be thinner towards the back than it is at 
the edge, that is to say, in all kind of saws but tenon saws, whose 
back is strengthened by a bar of iron or brass to impart the necessary 
stiffness to the blade. The blade should also be kept well Saws os 
greased that it may not contract rust, which is detri- greased, 
nental to its working, as the amateur may find from experience. 

190 
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344. Now in sharpening a saw, the first thing to Ye done is to 
recover the original width between the points by bending ‘the teeth 
How to open outwards, alternate teeth being bent in contrary directions. 
teeth of saw. A cow-setter will set the teeth with a peculiar kind of 
hammer, striking every other tooth with unerring aim and surprising 
celerity, and then turning the,saw over and repeating the operation 
on the remaining teeth. Great practice is of course necessary to do 
it with certainty, and the amateur is not recommended to attempt it. 
If he try his hand at it he will, without doubt, knock out several 
teeth, which will not at all improve the rasping or cutting power 
of the saw. 

345. What, then, is the amateur to do? He must have recourse to 
what is called a saw-set, an instrument of the shape shown in fig. 140: 
The saw-set: Which consists of a round shaft formed like a turnscrew 

ite actions. 4+ one end, and terminating in a broad thick blade at 
the other, on either side of which are cut three or more deep nicks of 
different widths. Now if the saw be placed in a saw-vice—or between 

two boards, so constructed that the 

a ee saw can be held lightly between 
them, with the teeth uppermost-—-the 

teeth can be bent to the right or 
left, as may be requisite, with the saw-set ; each tooth being held in 
turn in the nick whose width will admit it most accommodatingly, 
and then bent by a slight 
pressure of the hand on 
the shaft of the saw-set. 
The difficulty here is in 
regulating the depth to 
which the tooth is buried 
in the nick, and the pres- 
sure which is applied. 
Occasionally the strain will be too great, and the amateur will have 
to experience the disappointment of snapping off a tooth. This may 
; be obviated by the use of Hart’s “ Patent Saw-set,” sold 
parent, eby Messrs. Churchill and Co., which is shown in fig. 141. 
This powerful but simple saw-set is made of the best 

malleable iron, except the set-lever, which is of the best cast-steel, 
properly tempered. To use it, the operator must first adjust the 
brass gauge to the tooth to be set, and then adjust the top till the 
gauge rests solidly on the saw-blade. It will pe readily seen that 
more or less set can be given to the saw by turning the set screw on top 


iG. 140. SAW SEI. 


a 





FIG. 141. HAKITS PATENI SAW SET. 
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up or down. The ordinary saw-set costs from 9d. to 1s. 3d.; the 
patent sdw-set is more expensive, the 74 inch set with sirgle lever 
costing 2s. 8d. If fitted with a compound lever, a set of the same 
length cost 3s. 6d.; and a larger 10 inch set, also with compound 
lever, costs 6s. 8d. 

346. The following contrivance for the purpose of setting saws, which 
was invented by a practical workman, and used by himself and others 
to whom he showed it, has been found to answer its pur- 

Useful con- 
pose perfectly well. In fig. 142, A shows the front view trivance for 
and Bethe side view of this usefu] apparatus. It has the per 
merit of being exceedingly simple—so simple, indeed, and easy of 
construction that the amateur may easily make one for himself. The 
part marked A is made of wood, B is a steel punch working in a slide. 
This punch is cut downto half the thickness and chamfered down,as will 
be seen by referring to C and D, which are enlarged views of this punch. 
A cubical block of steel shown at E fits into a hole made for its recep- 
tion in the part A. 
The edges of the 
block are chamfered 
or bevelled off to 
correspond with the 
chamfer of the punch, 
and each edge has a 


different chamfer to 
suit different saws. 
The action of this ANAK eee ~~ 


apparatus is as fol- FIG 342. CONTRIVANCE FOR SAW SETTING, 
lows :—Supposing the amateur wanted to set his hand-saw— put the 
coarsest bevel of the steel block under the punch, lay the saw flat 
upon the block with one tooth under the punch. Give the punch 
a slight tap with a hammer. Serve every other tooth the same; 
turn the saw over, and tepeat the operation. It is obvious that the 
teeth will take the same inclination outwards, as the bevel of the block 
and punch. After setting a saw it must be sharpened. For this end 
hold it in the vice with the teeth upwards, and with a sa¥ Vice for hold- 
file, give the teeth, if a handsaw, a shape like that sh6wn  =‘{28 88w. 
at F ; if a compass saw, a shape similar to G ; and if a tenon-saw, the 
shape shown at H, taking care to file the teeth a little angular, as in 
fig. 139, showing the set of the teeth of a saw in page 145, and not 
straight across. 

347. With regard to the vice in which the saw must be held while 
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being filed, one of convenient construction is shown in fig. 43. This 
saw-filers vice may be obtained from Messrs. Churchill and Co. 
for 6s. Its jaws are gin. long, and it is jointed near the bench, 
by means of which the 
Jaws can be thrown back- 
ward or forward at plea- 
sure. The amateur, who 
cannot afford such ap- 
pliances, may manage to 
hold his saw for te pro- 
cess of filing by means of 
his bench screw, which 
will be described in con- 
nection with the carpen- 
ters bench. All that he 
has to do is to place a 
piece of in. board some- 
what less in width than 
Me the saw near the handle, 
on each side of the saw, 
and then screw wood and 
saw tightly against the 
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; Paglia side of the bench with the 
FIG. 143. SAW FILER S VICE. bench screw. The piece 
e of wood on the inside will 


keep the handle frorg touching the bench, if the saw be placed within 
the bench screw so that the handle igs towards the right hand of the 
operator as he tightens the screw. Different saw files should be used 
for different kinds of saws. A tenon-saw file costs 3d.,ea file for a 
panel saw 3/¢d., for a hand-saw 4d., and for a rip saw 6d. 

@348. For sharpening or rather for grinding edge tools such as plane 
irons and chisels, the amateur must provide himself with a good grind- 
Bag tools stone. And here the opportunity must be taken to caution 


should not e e id 1 e,¢e e = e 
should not him against trusting his tools to itinerant knife-grinders 


ea adee “and tinmen, who will in all probability spoil plane-iron or 
chisel, and render it utterly unfit for use. The reason, 

for the most part, is that they do not understand the work as regards 
tools of this description, and so make a mess of it. The edge of the 
plane-iron or chisel when ground and rubbed on the oil-stone should 
be a straight line as true and even between its extreme points as it is 


possible to make it. It stands to reason that if a plane-iron be in any 
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other condition than this as regards its edge, it will not touch the 
surface of a piece of wood alike at all parts of its edge, and the result 
will be that the surface will be taken off somewhat deeper in some 
parts than others, if it be possible to work at all with a tool in such a 
condition. The writer has had a plane-iron returned to him by an 
itinerant knife-grinder in a state that might be described in heraldic 
language as wavy, and chisels finished off with a slight bevel on either 
side after the fashion of a turnscrew. 

349. Grindstones can be purchased in many different sizes. and fitted 
up in rgany various ways. Itis not desirable to have too small a grind- 
stone for grinding plane iron, chisels, etc. ; the best size for apindetonee: 
the amateur is from 12 inches to 18 Mches in diameter, 
and from 2% inches to 3 inches in width. The commonest form of 
fitting up is to rest each end of the axle of the grindstone on two 
parallel and horizontal bars supported on legs. The axle is prevented 
from jumping out of the grooves in which it is laid by iron loops or 
staples, and at one end it 1s square so as to receive the loop of a 
winch-handle, or handle shaped Ihe the letter L. by which it ts turned 
by one person while avother applies the iron to be ground to the 
stone. It is most likely, however, that the amateur will be alone 
when at work, and it will therefore be desirable for him 
to have a grindstone so placed that it can be turned by grindstone 
the foot of the operator, by means of a crank and treadle. amsetcure. 
It is a good plan to have one end of the axle made into : 

a crank for the treadle, and the ather end squared to take an ordinary 
winch handle, us he can then avail himself of the aid of another in 
turning the stone, when opportunity offers. Useful stones are made 
with an iron frame and trough to hold water, and of such a size that 
they may beplaced on the carpenters bench. These are fitted with a 
telescope treadle, in some cases that they may be worked by the foot. 
Sometimes the grindstone is fitted with multiplying wheels, so that a 
considerable speed may be attained, as in the multiplying reel used by 
the fly-fisherman In fig. 144 is shown a grindstone placed on an 
ordinary bench, and with a crank and treadle. A isa trough in 
which water is kept during the operation, but as soon as "the work is 
done the water should be poured away, as a stone sRould never be 
left to soak in water. The ends of the trough are raised so as to 
furnish a rest on which to steady the tool while grinding, as shown at 
B. It is better, however, to have a strong metal rest attached to the 
trough or framework by which the grindstone is sustained, in such a 
manner that the part on which the tool rests can be brought nearey 
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the stone, as at Cc. In some frames the trough is hinged at one end 
so that it can be raised or lowered at pleasure, so that when tHe trough 
is luwered the stone does not touch the water. Care must be taken 
that the stone is mounted in such 
a@ manner as to run truly, other- 
wise it is absolutely useless, and 
no tools can be properly ground 
on it. Grindstones, with and 
without frames, may be had at 
all prices from 6d. tow 25s., 
though in some cases the nature 
of the frame on which the stone 
is mounted renders the price 
FIG 144. GRINDSTONE AND TROUGH. higher than the limit here given. 
The grinding surface of the stone must be kept level, otherwise it will 
be impossible to impart a straight edge to any plane iron or chisel. 
350. The author of “The Amateur Mechanic’s Workshop” gives 
she following directions for grinding edge tools, which the amateur 
will do well to follow implicitly, as it is given by a 
Directions : 
for er name practical workman of great experience. He says: “In 
aie grinding plane irons, chisels, and similar tools, che stone 
Should turn towards the operator, and the tool should be held very 
firmly and quite squarely upon the stone, at a point sufficiently near 
its upper part to allow the tool to be in a nearly horizontal position, 
while its bevel lies flat upon it. If it #s held too low, so that its handle 
points downwards, the water from the stone will run down the hands 
and arms, which is decidedly disagreeable, especially in winter. In 
addition the tool cannot be so firmly held nor the work so readily seen. 
Gouges may be ground in a similar position, or (which 
is more easy and less likelv to damage the stone) at 
right angles to it, 7.¢., in the same direction as the axle ; they must be 
rolied backwards and forwards as the operation proceeds. Keep the 
edges of the stone in use by constantly traveteing the tool across its 
face, and never try to hurry the work by grinding to a more obtuse 
bevel than that made by the manufacturer. This is, indeed, generally 
rather more obtuse than it ought to be, and carpenters reduce this 
angle, and then the second bevel, formed by the oil-stone, restores it 
Pianesana COtrectly. In grinding planes and chisels, especially the 
first, it is as well for the amateur to make use of a square 
to test the correctness of the edge, otherwise the latter may not be 
truly at right angles to the side of the tool,” 
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351. A Jittle explanation with regard to the bevel may be useful. 
In 1, in fig. 145, is shown the manufacturer’s bevel, that is to say, the 
slope at which the plane-iron or chisel is bevelled when Wuwiuces Gi 
ground by the manufacturer. The angle ABC is avery ‘he bevel 
obtuse angle, and the angle BAD is a very acute one. In 2,C BA 
remains the same as far as the point A ;*but the bevel is rendered less 
obtuse by making the part from A to F slope at a different inclination 
by rubbing the iron on the oil-stone. This, of course, has the effect 
of making the angle A F D Jess acute than the angle BADiny. In 3 
is shown the effects of bad grinding ; during the process the tool has 
not been held firmly and flatly against the 
grindstone, and the slope from the tlf¥ickest 
part of the iron to the point has assumed a 
slightly rounded form. Lastly, in 4is shown, [= 
in an exaggerated form, the proper eftect 
that should be produced when the tool is 
held firmly against the grindstone through- 
out the whole length of the bevel. Asmay be 4 3 2 I 
supposed, the surface produced is slightly FIG. 145. 
concave, or somewhat hollow, corresponding to the convexity of the 
grindstone at any part of its circumference. Of course the larger the 
grindstone the less will be this convexity. When the tool has been 
rubbed on the oil-stone a part of the hollow from A to F is taken 
away, while that from A to B remains. Practically speaking, the effect 
produced is the same as that shown in 2. 

352. In grinding an axe or an adze, the edge of the tool is traversed 
across the face of the grindstone until the notches have been taken 
out, and the edge is clean and clear from one point to Grinding aAue 
another. I¢ it be desired to make the tool very keen in °F ®£6 
edge, recourse must be had to a slip of stone with which the edge 
must be rubbed until the tool is sharpened to the satisfaction of the 





operator. ; 

353. The oil-stone is constantly needed during all operations in 
Carpentry and Joinery in which the plane and the chisel is called into 
use. It is, indeed, wanted far more frequently than the?mne ojj-stone: 
grindstone, for this is only brought into use when fhe ow to use tt. 
edge of the tool is altogether too dull to be sharpered by the 
oil-stone. There are two things to be taken into consideration here, 
namely, the nature of the oil-stone and the manner of using it, or 
rather, of applying the iron to it. Ojil-stones are generally sold ina 
box, that is to say, the stone is set in a piece of wood s- that its sur- 


« 
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face is perfectly level, and over it a loose cover is fitted, made of thi 
same kind of wood, which preserves it from dust and injury ‘when ou 
of use. The oil-stone, as set in wood and provided with a cover i 
shown in fig. 146. 

354. The most serviceable sized oil-stone for the amateur 1s one 
about 2in. wide and 8in. qr gin. long, and if one can be pro 
Sine destrabie Cured that is a little wider it should be taken in preference 
for ofl-stones. to a narrower one. A stone should be neither too hard 
nor too soft, as a soft stone will soon wear, while a hard stone 
grinds slowly, and through the iron not biting fairly on its syrface, 

ee ; some time is taken in 
putting a good edge to 
it, that is to say, an edge 





iA RIL TRIREREBREMGARRTUTIIIN med > of the necessary fineness, 

iia 7 ih =] 
an ‘dt ‘ smoothness, and keen- 
Fic. mi OIL-STONE IN BOX. ness. Sometimes, too, 


a stone is met with which has a hard spot in it, over which the tool 
slips, and as the rest of the stone wears away the hard spot forms a 
rounded protuberance, rising slightly above the level of the other part 
On such a stone as this it is impossible to sharpen a tool properly. 
furkey _L urkey stones are considered to be the best, and they are 
stones. gs undoubtedly when they are really good, and next to 
these in quality are the Arkansas stones. Washita stones, another 
Wasahita Variety of American oil-stones, are also very good. And 
stones. — of stones of this descriptign procured at home, the Charley 
Forest (properly Charnley Forest) oil-stone is as good if not superior 
to any others. Good oil-stones, whether from Turkey or the United 
Prices of ofl. >tates are generally sold “by the pound, the price per 
stones. pound ranging from Is. 6d. to 2s. Messrs, Churchill 
aad Co. sell Washita stones in different sizes at 2s. per pound. 
and gouge slips (for gouges cannot have an edge given to them 
ca’ the flat oil-stone) at 4s. per pound. Again, stones mounted 
in oak are sbld by this firm at the following prices, according to the 
sizes given, namely, with stone gin. x jin., 6d. ; Gin. X 1 Min., 2s. 8d.; 
Sin. X 2Mine 4s.; gin. X 2Min, 4s. 6d. By other dealers Ar- 
kansas oil-stone. are sold from 6s. to 8s. 6d. each, and slips of the 
same from 1s. 6d.; Turkey oil-stones from 4s. each, and slips from 
1s. 4d. ; Washita oil-stones from Is. 9d. to 3s. 6d., slips from 1od. to 
1s. 3d.; and Charnley Forest stones from Is. to 25. each, and slips 
6d. each. These stones are without mountings, for which an addition 
is made to the prices above given. 
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355. In using the oil-stone a few drops of olive oil should be squirted 
on it frorA the oiler as soon as the surface has been wiped perfectly 
clean. Paraffin is sometimes recommended instead of 

: ; : : Lubricants 
olive oil, but the latter is quite as good asa lubricant for for 

. ° a oe ae -stone. 

the stone, and is free from the offensive smell which is given 
out by paraffin. The great difficulty that the amateur will experience 
in setting a tool on the oil-stone lies in keeping the bevel at the same 
angle with the stone throughout the operation. As he moves the 
tool backwards and forwards along the stone, he is apt to give ita 
different inclination when close to him than when at a greater distance 
from him, the angle at which the tool is inclined to the stone being 
greater when in the former position ang less when in the latter. The 
writer from whom we have already quoted with regard to the proper 
method to be adopted in grinding plane-irons, etc., says, with 
reference to the manner in which the tool should be held while 
rubbing it on the oil-stone :— 

356. “It is evident that the tendency to be aimed at is the raising 
of the handle slightly as the tool moves further from the person, 
instead of allowing it to take the positions shown (th2: position of 
is, different angles of inclination to the stone during its fon 
passage backwards and forwards). All guzdes are to be discarded 
both for the grinding and setting (the rest on which the tool is 
sustained when held on the grindstone being excepted). quiaes: why 
They are as bad as corks and bladders in teaching a @2de#irable.” 
person to swim, for it becomes exceedingly difficult to do without 
them ; and it is evident from the ‘daily practice of carpenters that how- 
ever difficult the right method may be to acquire, it is by no means 
impossible, and is, moreover, of absolute necessity. Square the 
elbows, let hand and arms have freedom, grasp the tool above with 
the right hand so as to bring the fingers underneath it, 

Position of 
and let the fingers of the left lie together, and straight hand, arm, 
upon the upper side, their,ends tolerably near the edge of = “s 
the tool, the thumb being underneath. The tool will be’thus held 
firmly, and also under control. Holtzappfel gives a different waysthe 
reverse of this. He says the first finger only of the right &and should 
be held above, and the thumb and rest of the fingers below, the left 
hand grasping the right, with the finger above the tool and the thumb 
below. It is probably in a great measure a question of habit.” 

357. It is said that edge tools may be sharpened by plunging them 
in a bath of muriatic acid, diluted to a considerable extent with water, 
and leaving them exposed to the action of the acid for a short time. 
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The acid will act on every part of the blade with which it, comes in 
contact, and will eat away a thin coating of metal, thus fining down 
Sh g the point or edge of any tool, which must now be rubbed 
os by , on the oil-stone in order to impart a polish to the bevel 
inacids. nd keenness to the edge. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that if the edge of the toe] that is subjected to the action of the 
acid be not perfectly even and uniform, no eating away of the surface 
of the metal by this means will make it even : to take out notches, etc.» 
by immersing a tool in a bath of muriatic acid and water is simply 
impossible, for the action of the acid is alike and equal on all parts of 
the surface exposed to it. It is better to learn to sharpen tools by the 
aid of the grindstone and oil-stofie than to trust to any chemical action 
to produce the desired results. 
358. The following remarks relative to the above process appeared 
in “ Design and Work” some time ago, and are here reproduced for 
Remarks on the information of those who may wish to try it. “It has 
this process. Jone been known that the simplest method of sharpening 
a razor is to put it for half an hour in water, to which has been added 
1-20th of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid ; then lightly wipe it 
off, and after a few hours set iton a hone. The acid here supplies the 
place of a whetstone, by corroding the whole surface uniformly, so 
that nothing further than a good polish is necessary. The process 
never injures good blades, while badly hardened ones are frequently 
improved by it, although the cause of such improvement remains un- 
explained.” Again, it is said that es it is with razors so it is with 
scythes and sickles, and, as a natural consequence, so it must be with 
all other kinds of edge tools. With ysegard to scythes and reaping- 
hooks, “ the time lost in the harvest field in the early morning would 
be spared by laying the blades for half an hour in a bath prepared as 
above described. As soon as they are taken out of the bath they 
should be wiped, and a soft sandstone hone passed along would leave 
a good and uniform edge behind it.” : 
359. Grindstones for razors and the finer kinds of edge tools in 
which the keenest possibie edge is a aesideratum, may be made by 
Artificial Xrtificial means. Silicious sand of great fineness, or emery 
grindatones. pnofyder, and shell lac are taken in the proportion of three 
parts of the former to one of the latter. The sand must be well 
washed and the shell lac melted, after which the sand must be stirred 
into the melted lac and will incorporate with it while it is warm. The 
composition is placed in a circular mould with a space in the centre te 
form a hole, square in shape, for the axle, and then left to harden, 
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360. It ig to be feared that the amateur’s tools will sometimes be 
allowed to get rusty by being left for a short time in the rain when 
working out of doors, or by the dampness of the shed or workshop 
in which he carries on his operations. This is a very fruitful source 
of rust in tools, and even if the shed be perfectly water-tight the 
dampness in the air itself during prolenged rain and wet seasons 
will frequently do much mischief. The following is a simple method 
of removing rust from steel which will be found useful :— 

RECIPE. — Zo remove rust from steel. —“ Cover the metal with 
sweet-oil well rubbed in and allow to stand for forty-eight 

‘ ° : ° To remove 
hours, smeared with oil applied freely with a feather or rust from 
piece of cotton wool, after rubbing thé steel. Then rub aes 
with unslacked lime reduced to as fine a powder as possible.” 

361. Another method is given by Spon in his “ Workshop Receipts,” 
a most valuable book, replete with information on a wide variety of 
subjects which may be recommended to the notice of the amateur as 
a candidate for a place on his bookshelves. It is as follows :— 

RECIPE.—T7o extract rust from steel.— Immerse the article to be 
cleaned for a few minutes until all dirt and rust is taken off in a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, say about half an ounce 
in a wineglassful of water ; take out and clean it with a 
tooth-brush with some paste composed of cyanide of 
potassium, Castile soap, whitening, and water ; these last are mixed 
in a paste about the consistence of thick cream.” 

362. Prevention, however, willebe deemed by many far better than 
the cure, as given above ; and when tools have te be left in a shed or 
workshop without any means @f warming it throughout preventives 
the winter months, when they are seldom used, it may be *##!nst rust. 
profitable t® subject them to some such treatment as the following, 
which is also borrowed from Spon’s ‘“‘ Workshop Receipts” already 
quoted above :— 

RECIPE.—To prevent iools, etc., from rusting.—“1. Boiled linseed 
oil will keep polished tools from rusting, if it is allowed to dry on 
them. Common sperm oil will prevent them from rusting geerent 
for a short period. A coat of copal varnish is frequently” tools from 
applied to polished tools exposed tothe weather. Wooflen 
materials are the best for wrappers for metals. 2. Iron and steel 
goods of all descriptions are kept free from rust by the following :-— 
Dissolve 340z. of camphor in 1b. of hog’s lard, take off the scum and 
mix as much black lead as will give the mixture an iron colour. Iron 
and steel and machinery of all kinds rubbed over with this mixture 


To extract 
ateel. 
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and left with it on for twenty-four hours, and then rubbed with a linen 
cloth, will keep clean for months.” : 

RECIPE.—Varnish to prevent rust.— Rosin, 120 parts ; sandarac. 
180 ; gum lac, 60; essence of turpentine, 120. Take the first three 

Varnish to ingredients in a pounded condition, and digest them by a 
prevent rust. resular heat till melted ; then add the turpentine very 
gradually, stirring all the while. The mixture should be digested 
until dissolution, then add rectified alcohol, 180 parts. Filter through 
fine cloth or thick bibulous paper (blotting paper), and preserve in 
well stopped bottles or cases.” e 





CHAPTER VI. 
HOW TO HOLD ANL' HANDLE TOOLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


How t@learn to use Tools—Reference to order in which Tools will be taken — 
Striking Tools—The Hammer : how to use it—How to strike Nails—Hole for 
reception of Nail, etc.—The Mallet: how to use it—How to use the Axe or 
Hatchet—The Adze and its uses—Adze a dangerous Tool—Rasping Tools— 
Right mode of holding Saw—Position of first Finger and Elbow—low to steady 
Wood—How to keep Wood steady—lInclination of Saw—Head of Operator : 
how held—Process of Sawing—Cautions in Sawing—Mistakes made by Ama- 
teur—Marking Guide-line in Sawing—Wrong way of making line—Instruction 
to be derived from remarks—Carpenter’s method of marking line—Cutting down 
long Board—To prevent Saw from ‘‘ hanging '"—Ripping down Planks—Cutting 
Tenons—Things to be remembered when Sawing—How to use Rasps—Filing 
Metal—Frame Saw : its uses—-Cutting out a Keyhole—-Paring Tools —Planing 
and Sawing chief Operations in Carpentry—Jack-plane : why so called—Cutting 
iron of Jack-plane—Construction of Plane-imu—How to hold the Jack-plane— 
American Iron Planes —Smoothing-plane : its construction — How to hold 
Smoothing-plane—Planing Boards and Scantlings—Planing in direction of grain 
—No fixed Rule—Removal of Plane-iron—Adjustment of Iron—Sole of Plane: 
its use—Difficulty in Planing : how caused—Proper positions of Brake-iron and 
Cutters—Mode of looking at Adjustment—Planes for Rebating, esc.—Rebating : 
what it is—Cutting Rebate—Side Fillister—Bull-nosed Rabbet-plane—‘‘ Stanley ” 
Iron Plane—Mode of holding Rebate-plane, etc.—Attachment to Rebate-plane 
—Match-planes—Why so called—Plough for cutting Grooves—Old Woman’s 
Tooth—American Combination Planes—Bits supplied with Plane—These Tools 
seldom required by Amateurs— Trant’s Adjustable Dado, Filletster, and Plough 
—Drawingknife and Spokeshave : how to handle them—Modes of using Chisels 
and Gouges— Chisels : their varieties —— Mortise and Tenon—Meaning of 
‘*Tenon "—Meaning of ‘‘ Mortise '’—Chisel in cutting Mortise—How it should 
be held—Pariag Chisels, etc. : how to hold them—The Gouge: how to hold it— 
Use of boring Tools, etc.—Boring with Bradawl and Gimlet—How to hald 
Bradawl—The Gimlet : how to hold it—The Auger : how to hold it—Position 
when using Brace and Bit—Boring holes with Brace and Bit—Ust of marking 
Gauge-—-Mortise Gauge—The Nail Punch: how to hold it. 


> 


363. HAVING provided oneself with the necessary tools Gescribed in 
a preceding chapter, or such a selection from the whele as may best 
meet his requirements, the next thing to be done Is to gow to learn 
learn how to use them. It is next to impossible to do Use tools. 

this from printed instructions ; and on the principle that a lit le 
showing is better than a great deal of telling, the best advice that can 
be given to the amateur on this head is that on which some stress has 
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been already laid, namely, that he should arrange with some skilled 
artisan to give him a few practical lessons in the method of holding, 
using, managing, and sharpening his tools, and the everyday operations 
in Carpentry and Joinery, such as sawing, planing, scarfing timbers, 
cutting rebates, mortises and tenons, dove-tailing, mitring, etc., etc. 
364. We will take the tools sercatim in the same order 
Referens t0 in which they have been described in Chapter IV., and 
BE et Bea to prevent useless repetition the reader is referred for this 
order to page 77, in which he will find it duly set forth. 
365. In accordance with this order the first set of tools that we have 
Striking 0 deal with are striking fools, which comprise hammer 
tools. and mallet in one Uivision, and adze and hatchet or axe 
in the otherx 
366. The handle of the hammer should be grasped at a short dis- 
tance above the end of the handle, that is to say, in such a way that 
The hammer; the end of the handle projects about an inch or more 
how to use it. hevo id the side of the hand, in the manner shown at A 
in fig. 147. The hand and the eye act so well together in concert, 
that after a little practice the amateur will find no difficulty in hitting 
How to strike the nail direct on the head when- 
nails. ever he strikes it. If the nail 
be struck by the centre of the hammer 
head, as it should be as at B, it will soon be 
sent straight to its destination ; but if it be 
hit by any part of the face near or en the 
edge, as at C, the fagce of the blow will be 
partly lost, and the nail will be bent side- 
ways, or otherwise moved out of posi- fig, 147. HOW TO HOLD 
tion. The face of the hammer should be THE HAYMEE. 
perfectly flat ; when used overinuch it is apt to get rounded, especially 
if it be of inferior quality, and then it must be got rid of, and its place 
waggus supplied with a better. A hole with the bradawl or gimlet 
reception of should be made for the reception of every nail that is 
nail, of: hammered in and every screw that is driven into wood. 
Che nail wil? go in all the straighter for it. Sometimes a knot or any 
hard substance “within the wood will cause the nail to swerve from the 
right direction and even to curl up, thrusting the point through the 
wood at no very great distance from the hole at which it has entered, 
“coming out,” in workman’s parlance, “to have a look at the fool that 
is driving it.” A contretemps of this kind may often be saved by pre- 
varing a way for the nail by the bradawl or gimlet. 
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The mallet is held in the same way as the hammer, but rather 
igy up:the handle, as the head is larger and heavier. In striking 
4Ny ol with the mallet care should be taken to deliver qhe maliet: 
the ow so that the end of the handle of the tool is hit now Use 
withie centre of the face of the mallet. 

36 The axe must be grasped with the right hand, at a distance of 
aboutne-third from the end of the handle ; but the position of the 
hand ijl be regulated in a great measure by the material Hose ace 
with Wich the edge is brought into contact, or theextent the axe or 
Or weigt of the blow that it is desired to strike. Thus, 
to deliv; a heavy blow, the handle must be grasped close to its end, 
but to grea light blow the hand must be moved upwards along the 
handle util it has nearly reached the head. When turned, the flat 
part of te head may be used in place of a heavy hammer or mallet in 
driving ye timbers of any piece of framing : 
into plac, but on no account must it be 
used for civing nails. If at any time the 
amateur tnds it necessary to drive nails, ' 
he should provide himself with a heavy % J 
hammer of the kind used by carpenters for ‘ 
rough hea\y work. In chopping a piece 
of wood with the hatchet—as for example 
in shar pening the end of a stake to be driven 
into the 8rOund—the end to be sharpened Fig. 148. How TO HOLD 
should be placed on a trestle—a description irae ead 
of narrow stcol—and held by the left hand, which should be kept well 
out of range Of the hatchet. A carpenter will use ‘the axe for shaping a 
wedge out of «a short piece or block of wood, but the amateur is recom- 
mended to do ] this with the paring chisel, lest by an unlucky blow he 
injure his hanced with the sharp edge of the hatchet. The mode to be 
ing axe and wood is shown in fig. 148. 
is used for chipping away the surface of wood placed 
sition so as to produce a level surface, or one that 1s 














eas ite uses, 
manner of a hoe. The projection on, 


eis called its pole, and may be usgd, if needs be, 
asa hammer. Tbe adze is one of the most dangerous of hase wae 
all tools to use, bu@ it is far from likely that any amateur &¢70us tool. 


artisan will ever be obliged to call it into requisition. 
370. Next in ordier to the striking tools come the rasfing tools 


under which head e included every variety of saw, and rasps and 
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files. The purposes to which these tools have been put have b: ‘ 
Rasping ready pointed out, and it only remains to point as 
tools. here the way in Which each is to be used, so as to Cract 
the desired purpose. 

371. It is difficult to show the position of the hand when holdin 

saw in a single drawing, as both sides of the saw-handle canr 
seen at once ; recourse must therefore be had to twe 
Toe upiding. the annexed illustration, in which ¢ach side of tht’ ae 
eat is exhibited, after the manner of the obverse and aane 
ofacoin. In taking hold of the handle of a saw all the finger; 
the first finger are passed through the loop of the hand | 
round the handle of the tenon saw; the 
handle of this kind of saw being somewhat 
differently formed. The position of the 
thumb and the second, third, and fourth 
fingers are shown at A in fig. 149, the first 


reverse 
except 
aw, or 





Position of @2ser is laid along the . i 
= Bpch da the handle as at B. The posi- FIG. ~ 
: HOW TO HOE 


tion of the first finger tends to wares 
assist the operator in a wonderful degree in steadying ands actin the 
saw, and keeping it upright. The elbow of the right arm sh q ae 


well into the right side so as to strengthen the (ere ax 
. ’ 


n a direction 


How to” 
steady work. rather to keep it as straight as possible, and 


correspondmg to that of the wood that is being sawn. 
372. The wood should be steadied with the left hand, ... 
; ; or if it be a 
short piece, held firmly by it. In sawing down a plank 
® on one or two 


How toke trestles, as the case may be, the right knee a 


moon eter: be placed on the board, partly to keep the b : d d 
and partly to keep the body of the operator steady. I ees 
a plank or in cutting a piece of wood across the grain, fore ts 
and any saw of this shape, as the rip saw, half rip, 5 4 i 
Should be held at an angle of 45° to the horizon, o” ieaaens 
e ae ; very nearly so. 
Inolination This will serve as a general guide, for he taclineton-et 
¥ "Whe saw must be suited in a great meast sth ti 
of the wood®and the nature of the work to be dor ai ae 
m cutting a tenon, either with the hand-saw or ; Re are dge 
of the saw must be kept parallel to the surface ¢ : 
eee being cut, or very nearly so. The : hae vies ai 
ea should be held directly over the saw . os ae = ee 
look down on both sides of the 


Bie ; In beginning to 
make an incision with the saw, the up-and-do J g 


motion should be 
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started very gently with very short strokes, and no force should be 
applied fo the saw until it has entered for about an inch into the board. 

373- As the saw cut lengthens more force may be gradually applied, 
but whatever force may be used it must only be applied in the down- 
ward stroke, for it is inthis motion only that the saw cuts; process of 
in the upward motion it should be merely drawn up. The *#¥!26- 
saw should be held upright, or in other words, the blade should 
always be at right angles to the surface of the board through which it 
is cutting, above and below, for if it incline to the right or left to the 
slightest degrez, it is manifest that the friction between the saw cut 
and the sides of the saw will be increased, by reason of the cut being 
out of the proper direction in relatien to the plane of the surface of 
the board. Care should be taken to avoid short jerky cautions in 
strokes, but in the upward stroke the saw should be drawn re 
up to within an inch or two of the point, and in the downward stroke 
pressed with force against the wood that is being sawn asunder, until 
the wood is within an inch or two of the bottom of the blade or very near 
the saw handle. By this means the whole length of the blade, or very 
nearly so, is brought into play. In drawing the saw upwards, on no 
account draw it through and out of the wood, for in the delivery of the 
downstroke, which follows immediately, before the operator is con- 
scious of what has happened, the point may be driven with force 
against the wood, if not into it, and bent in one direction or another, 
thus seriously jarring and injuring the saw. ° 

374. The mistakes usually made by the amateur whe. sawing are 
three in number: ferstly, he is apt to put aj] four of his fingers 
through the looped handle of the saw, instead of laying iristepes 
the first finger along the side of the handle that is out- made by 
wards or fyrthest from him. Secondly, he forgets to keep pao 
his eyes directly over the saw-blade, so that he may see both 
sides of the blade, as he may prove to himself by shutting first one 
eye and then the other, looking downwards on the b.ade as he does 
so, or what is much the same, a long narrow line of steel formed by 
the line of the back and the points of the teeth projecting slightly 
beyond it on either side. It is manifestly impossible (® saw straight 
if the back of the saw and the saw cut already made and the line of 
guidance for the saw cut, if it were possible to see it as well as the 
back of the blade and the saw cut, be not so placed in relation to one 
another so as to form a narrow straight line from one end to the other 
of the board that is being cut. 7; hirdly : Instead of allowing the arm 
fred play and motion, and permitting it to form a connecting link 

S| 
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between the saw and the body—as the arms in rowing form a link 
between the body and the oar, transmitting the weight of the body as 
the power which acts on the boat through the oar as a lever—it is held 
stifly, and far more force applied than that which is necessary to send 
it through the downward stroke. This has the consequence of bend- 
ing the saw too much to the left for the most part, and making the 
work difficult through the amount of friction that is caused by the 
blade and the saw cut being at an angle to the plane of the surface of 
the board instead of perpendicular to it. When these points have 
been corrected by the amateur artisan, he will have advanced* some 
steps in the way of being a fairly good workman. 
375. A few hints and cauticns yet remain to be given with regard 
to the operawon of sawing. It is better in ripping down a plank, or 
in making any saw-cut of considerable length, to mark 
Marking : ‘ ; ; : 
guide-linein the guide-line on its surface with the line and reel (see 
ac page 111), by means of which the line connecting any 
point in one end with any point in the other is struck perfectly straight 
and true. If the board be not longer than any straight-edge that the 
© amateur may have. 
the line trom point to 
: point may be ruled in 
p pencil with its aid. 





FIG. 150. FAULTY METHOD OF TRACING LINE Sometimes the ama- 
T* TEOR SAW CUT: teur will trace a line 


for a saw-cut, by measuring the length between the edge of the board and 
the point in its end, and then taking off-sets from the edge along the 
whole, at distances corresponding pretty nearly to the length of the ruler 
or straight-edge with which he is going to rule the lines, that together 
will form the whole line from end to end, as in fig. 150. Ncw the ends 
A B and C D of the board A B DC being equal, and being, 

meting for the sake of argument, six inches long, if A B and c D 
, had been bisected or divided into two equal parts in the 

points E and F by aid of the chalk line and reel, a perfectly straight 
line could be struck from E to F, as in the dotted line EF. But sup- 
pose off-sets @qual to B E or F D, that is to say, of three inches, had 
been set off alon® the board from the edge B D, at the points G H K to 
the points L M N, then when the whole line E£ F has been ruled in short 
lengths, E L, L M, MN, and N F, a line from E to F is obtained which 
is anything but straight, and to cut which undue pressure will be laid 
on the saw to carry it along the various turnings and twistings, and 
after a few of such essays the saw will be found to be considerably 
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strained and perhaps crippled. The mischief has been caused by the 
edge BG H K D being anything but straight, and the in- 

struction to be derived from all this, and carefully laid to ic te derived 
heart withal, is—unless the edge of your board has been ee 
properly planed up, and is perfectly straight—to make the line to guide 
your saw-cut with the line and reel, or a straight-edge long enough for 
the purpose. When the edge has been properly planed up, a line 
parallel to it may be drawn by very simple means. Thus 

a carpenter will often hold a rule in one hand, letting just Grete of 
so many inches, etc., as may be requisite project over the eee 
board and lay upon it, and pressing the point of < pencil, held in the 
other, against the end of the ruler, and on 
the surface of the wood draw a straight line 
parallel to the edge by moving the hand that 
holds the ruler along the edge of the board, 
and carrying the pencil along with the 
other closely pressed against the ruler and 
on the board throughout the entire length 
of the line that it is desired to make. The "°” 7™* ae eneve 
method of doing this, as described, may be better understood by a 
glance at fig. ISI. 

376. In cutting down a long board, the board will be rendered more 
rigid and the progress of the saw facilitated by inserting, a wedge of 
wood into the commencement of the cut. If it be found gutting aown 
desirable, the wedge may be moted down the saw-cut as 128 board. 
the sawing proceeds. If the saw “hangs” at alf, or, in other words, 
if the friction between the wood and the sides of the saw onieeteat 
be greater than it ought to be, owing to the blade being (saw from 
rusty, or tMe teeth worn and in want of sharpening, a 
little grease or tallow should be rubbed on the teeth and blade of the 
Saw. ® 

377. For ripping down planks, that is to say, for cutting with the 
grain of the wood, the rip-saw or half rip-saw is used. This saw, 
however, is by no means necessary to the amateur, as the ein ping down 
work of ripping down can be done as well, though per- 
haps not so quickly, with the hand-saw, which will cut as well across 
the grain as with it. Tenons of large sizecan be cut with gutting 
the hand-saw or tenon-saw; but all dove-tailing should 202 
be done with the sash or small tenon-saw. Whatever may be the 
nature of the work, or whether the cut be with the grain or across 
the grain, the amateur artisan must bear in mind that: Mo saw 
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cut should be made without first marking the wood with a chalk ov 
eee pencil line, as a guide-line. ‘And in addition to this, for 
remembered Safety’s sake, as long as he is a novice in the art, when 
as making a long saw-cut it is better to mark a line on both 
sides of the wood, so that during the operation the board may be turned 
over now and then, that tt maly be seen whether or not the cut ts being 
carried exactly in the right direction. 
378. In using large rasps or files, whether for wood or iron, the work 
should be held in the vice or otherwise firmly fixed so that it cannot 
How to use Move, unless it can be conveniently steadied with one 
rasps. hand during the operation. It is desirable, however, 
to use both hands when possible, the handle of the tool being grasped 
by one hand, while the other is pressed, but not too heavily, on the 
end of the blade, or near the end, so as to lend weight to the tool and 
additional effect to its powers of abrasion. The flat side of the rasp 
may be used for any kind of work, but the rounded side will be found 
more handy for rasping down the edge of a round hole, so as to give 
it a bevelled as well as rounded surface. Small files for 
Filing metal. ‘ 
cutting metal may be worked backwards and forwards ; 
but in using these, as well as saw-files, a forward cut continually 
repeated is better. 
379. Little or nothing need be said here about the use of the frame 
saw or the keyhole-saw. The frame-saw in its larger variety is not an 
Frame saw; ©2Sy tool to use until the operator has become pretty well 
ite uses. accustomed to it, and tHen it is said to be easier to work 
than the ordinary stw. The small frame-saw is used in fret-cutting, 
which will be mentioned elsewhere. The keyhole-saw, being very 
narrow in the blade, is used for cutting small holes, such as keyholes, 
as the name implies. : 
380. To cut out a keyhole, two holes are generally turned through 
the wood by the aid of the brace and bit, and the piece that separates 
Cutting cut them is then taken out with the keyhole-saw, as shown in 
a keyhole. fi, 152. The keyhole-saw is also used for cutting curved 
lines, as the circumference of a circle in a piece of wood. An 
opening is made with a gimlet or brace and bit, through 
gece which the narrow saw blade can be passed, after which the 
@ blade will work its way round in either direction, as may 
Fic. 152. be required. The compass-saw is also used for circular 
corms work. This kind of saw consists of a blade about rin. or 
134in. at the handle, and tapering away to a point, set in a handle 
resembling that of a tenon-saw 
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381. The chief of the three groups of tools included under the 
general Head of paring tools, comprises planes of all kinds. The 
other two groups are formed, the one by the drawingknife 
and spokeshave, the other by the chisels and gouges. 
We will take the planes first of all, and consider, firstly, the mode in 
which the long planes are used—suchsas the jack-plane, the trying- 
plane, and the jointer-plane ; secondly, the smoothing-plane, and the 
smaller varieties of this class; and, thirdly, the planes that are used 
in grooving and tonguing—as match-planes, rebate-planes, Planing and 
ploughs, and others of a similar kind. It will be en- *8wing: chief 
deavoured to restrict our consideration of this large and 1 carpentry. 
important class of tools to its narrdwest limits, consistent with the 
fact that planing is one of the two great operations in carpentry and 
joinery, sawing being the other, that require the closest attention and 
practice on the part of the amateur. 

382. It may not be uninteresting to some to pause a moment, and 
inquire why a jack-plane should be so called. It is used for rough 
and coarse work, mainly for taking off the rough and gaox-piane: 
ragged surface of sawn timber and leaving it in a better W2Y 8° called. 
condition for the action of the smoothing-plane, by which the inequali- 
ties left by the jack-plane are removed, and the whole surface rendered 
smooth, level, and perfectly even. Wedgewood in his “ Dictionary of 
English Etymology,” when treating of the origin of the term “jack” 
as applied to various contrivances, tells us that “the Jewish Facobus 
was corrupted through Faquemes to Fagues in France and Fames in 
England, and Fagues being the commonest Christian name in the 
former country was used as a contemptuous expression for a common 
man. The introduction of the word in the same sense into England 
seems to have led to the use of Jack as the familiar synonym of John, 
which happened to be here the commonest name, as Jaques in 
France, 


Paring tools. 


‘Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There's many a gentle person made a Jack.’—Réichdrd [11 


The term was then applied to any mechanical contrivance for 
replacing the personal service of an attendant, or to dn implement 
subjected to rough and familiar usage. A vroastisif-jack is a con- 
trivance for turning a spit, by means of a heavy weight, and so super- 
seding the service of the old turnspit- A jack, a screw for raising 
heavy weights. A doot-jack (German, stefel-knecht, literally, ‘ boot- 
boy’),an implement for taking off boots. A sack-towel, a coarse towel, 
hanging on a roller for the use of the household; jack-doots, heavy 
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boots for rough service; J/ack-jack, a leathern jug for household 
service ; jack-Dlane, a large plane for heavy work.” ' 

383. From this digression let us turn to the manner of holding the 
jack-plane and how to use it. Some jack-planes are made with a 

Cutting iron Single iron only, but it is better for the amateur to have 
ofjack-plane. one that is fitted with a double iron. A section of the 
plane-iron is figured in page 88, in which the object and use of each 
Construction iron is shown ; the lower iron being the c#éfer by which 
fplane-iron. 11 shaving is cut from the wood, and the one on the top 
of it, whose bevel is turned in the opposite direction, being the dreak-iron 
by which the shaving is turned in its upward course, so as to pass 
more readily through the aperture cut in the sfock of the plane, as the 
wooden bloek is called in which the iron is set. It will be noticed 
that the break-iron, or back iron, as it is often called, is held to the 
cutter by means of a broad-headed screw that enters a nut on the 
upper side of the break-iron, and that there is a long slot in the cutter 
so that the break-iron may be moved nearer to or farther from the 
edge of the cutter at pleasure. Now the chief use of the break-iron is 
to adapt the cutter for use in different kinds of work, and the break- 
iron must be regulated according to the nature of the work to be done 
with the plane. Thus when the jack-plane is required for heavy work, 
that is to say, for hacking down a rough and uneven surface, the edge 
of the break-iron should be about \ inch from the edge of the cutter, 
but for finer work it should not be more than ,}, inch from the latter ; 
and in the smoothing-plane the distance between the edges of the two 
irons should be less,than this—indeed so slight as to be perceptible, 
but nothing more. The higher the break-iron, the easier the plane 
will be found to work, and the lower it is the heavier the plane will 
work, but the cut will be cleaner. 

384. To hold the jack-plane when in use, the handle must be 
grasped firmly with the right hand, the forefinger being extended 
eet and placed against or by the side of the wooden wedge 
ack by which the iron is held in the stock; the left hand 

is placed over and on top of the stock, in front of the 
iron, as shdWn in fig. 153, the thumb being on the side of the 
plane nearest fhe operator. Heavy pressure of the left hand in 
this position is necessary, in order to keep the fore-part of the plane 
well down, so that the iron may take firm hold of the surface of the 
wood. At this time, namely, during the first part of the cut, the 
pressure with the right hand on the back part of the plane should be 
somewhat relaxed and lessened; but when the cut is approachine 
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completion the mode of procedure should be reversed as far as pressure 
is concerned, and pressure of the right hand should be increased, and 
that of the left hand lessened. The amateur, unless he has a trying- 
plane, will use his jack-plane for shooting the edges of boards. In 
performing this operation the plane is held in a different manner. 
The handle is grasped by the right hati as before, but the left hand is 
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FIG 153. HOW TO HOLD JACK- FIG. 154. HOW TO HOLD JACK-PLANE 
PLANE IN ‘‘ FACING UP.” IN SHOOTING EDGE QF BOARD. 


placed by the side of the plane nearest the operator, the thumb being 
on the upper surface, the first and second fingers along the side, and 
the third and fourth on the sole or under part, forming a sort of gauge 
or stop to regulate the passage of the plane along the wood. The 
manner of holding either the jack-plane or trying-plane in shooting 
the edges of boards is shown in fig. 154. The method shown in 
fig. 153 is that adopted in planing the sxrface of a board, or, in 
technical language “ facing up.” 

385. It must be understood that although wooden planes are figured 
in the illustrations the general method to be followed in holding the 
American iron planes is the same, some slight modifica- american 
tions being rendered necessary on account of the differ- 7° Planes. 
ence of construction. But by following the general instructions above 
given, the operator cannot fail to handle an American plane as readily 
and as easily as the old-fashioned wooden one. 

386. The smoothing-plane, as it has been already said, is used for 
cleaning off or reducing to smoothness and a 
perfect level, the surface from piiociaine 
which the rough exterior has been _ plane: ita 

. ‘construction. 
already taken by the jack-plane. 
The distance between the edges of the ‘cutter 
Fic. rss. How To ~—sand the break-iron has been meftioned, but it 
HOLD SMOOTHING-PLANE. may be as well to repeat heré that it must not 
exceed , inch,and may be even less with advantage. The plane has no 
handle, and must be held as shown in fig. 155, the right See or 
hand being placed over the stock of the tool, grasping it smoothing- 
plane. 
firmly, just behind the iron and wedge, and the left hand 
by the fore part of the side next the operator, the fingers being turned 
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ever the front, and the thumb on the top, the fore part of the plane 
oeing completely covered by the hand of the operator. The strokes 
or cuts that are made with the smoothing-plane are short and quick, 
and sometimes a motion that may be described as curvilinear, or like 
a slight circular sweep, is given to the plane. 
387. There are other points, in addition to the method of holding 
the plane, that require attention ; and these are the direction in which 
i boards and scantlings are to be planed, and the manner 
boardsand in which the plane iron is to be taken out of the stock 
os ’ and replaced, when necessary, for sharpening; or the 
regulation of its projection Beyond the sole or under surface of the 
stock effected. 
388. Andpsfirst, with regard to the wood that is to be planed. This 
must be laid flat on the bench, with one end abutting on the wood 
Shines stop, that is fixed in the bench in such a manner that it 
direction of can be raised or lowered at pleasure, according to the 
see thickness of the wood to be planed. All planing must be 
done in the direction of the grain of the wood, in order to obtain a 
perfectly smooth surface. This may be rendered more intelligible by 
. the aid of fig. 156, in which a piece of 
SS Sd wood is represented in section. In this 
the fibre or grain of the wood lies in one 
direction from A to B, and in the other 
froma toc. Nowin planing the surface 
B C of such a piece of wood, the plane ‘nust be first worked over it from 
A to B, and then fror A to, in the directions indicated by the arrows. 
If it were attempted to plane the wood right along from C to B, or from 
B to C, during the first part of the operation in either direction, the 
catting edge of the plane would strike against the project’ng edge of 
each successive layer of fibres ; and if the wood were soft as in fir, and 
the edge of the cutter were not too keen, it would bend them back, 
znd here and there the smooth surface would be broken by a rough 
ridge. This must be obviated by planing the wood first in one direc- 
aes fixea tion and then in the other, to suit the grain. No fixed 
rale. ‘Tule can be laid down, but the operator will very soon find 
rom the behaviour of the tool he is using, in which direction it ought 
to be worked. In the illustration the space between E and F may be 
worked either way. In planing wood rough from the saw, the plane 
should be worked for the most part in the direction of the saw cut, the 
rough particles being bent in one direction by the action of the teeth 
and sides of the saw 


FiG. 156. GRAIN OF WOOD. 
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389. Tq remove the plane-iron and the wedge by which it is held 
in place, the amateur artisan, unless he has been instructed in the 
proper mode of performing this operation, will, in all ,. oval of 
probability, try to accomplish it by knocking wedge and Planeiron. 
iron first on one side and then on the other with a hammer. Sucha 
course will spoil the plane. To loosen a plane-iron in order to 
remove it for sharpening, etc., hold the stock of the plane in the left 
hand, which should be placed over the upper surface in front of the 
wedge, and with a hammer or mallet held in the right hand, strike the 
stock lightly and quickly on its heel or back. This will loosen the 
iron sufficiently to admit of its removal with the thumb and finger. 
In like manner, when it is desired to ighten the wedge that holds the 
iron, or to make the edge of the cutter project a little more beyond 
the surface of the sole of the plane, all that is necessary is to strike 
the stock on the front in a manner precisely similar to that adopted 
for loosening the iron by striking the hecl of the plane. Neither the 
wedge nor the plane-iron should, as a rule, be struck on the top, 
though occasionally the slightest possible tap may be given to the 
wedge in order to drive it in a little further, or the iron may be tapped 
as lightly as possible in order to secure its proper adjust- wavsatinent 
ment in bringing the edge parallel with the surface of the 0 iron. 
sole. The sole of the plane, if the stock be without an iron plate or 
shoe, should be greased or oiled occasionally. This has ..), o¢ lane: 
the effect of preserving the stock and causing it to move® t# use. 
more easily over the surface of the wood that is being planed. 

390. The following remarks on the use of theeplane are made in 
“The Amateur Mechanic’s Workshop,” and they are quoted here 
because if an amateur will carefully attend to them, he pidieaier de 
will be enalled to overcome most of the hindrances he planing: 
has hitherto experienced to performing the operation of no er 
planing with ease and facility. “ Much of the difficulty,” says the writer, 
“which amateurs experience in using the plane arises from the latter 
being badly set for work. If either corner projects beyond the 
general level of the sole of the plane, this will necessarily score grooves 
or channels. Hence the extreme angle should be slightl¥ rounded off 
in sharpening the tool. The same deleterious effect Will be produced 
if the plane-iron is not ground truly ‘Square, and hence the caution 
already given on that point. The smaller, or break-iron, proper 
whose office is to bend up the shaving somewhat sharply et 
so as to ensure the cutting of the other iron, and to *24 cutter 
prevent its splitting off the surface of the work. should be placea so 
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as to come within one-eighth of an inch of the extreme edge of the 
cutter for rough work, and within one-twentieth for finer of finishing 
work, The two should then he placed in position so that the edge 
project the smallest possible degree below the sole. The position can 
Moteor Only be determined by looking carefully along the bottom 
hepeor bala of the plane, witk the front of the same next to the eye, as 
in fig. 157. The edge will, if correctly formed and 

placed, appear quite parallel with the sole. It is then ready for use. 
The same rule applies to the small as to the large planes, except that 
in the jack-plane the iron projects rather more, as it is used for 
> roughing down 


succes agsEte® 





er atl a surface. The 

trying - plane, 

which islonger, 

and intended 

for edging 

Fic. 157. ADJUSTMENT OF PLANE IRON. boards which 


are to be joined lengthwise, is always very finely set, and the mouth 
is narrow. The break-iron is also set very close down to the cutting 
edge. The longer the plane the more accurately level and true will be 
the work done by it. As it will be useless for the amateur to attempt the 
construction of any work, except of the roughest character, until he cau 
plane a piece of board accurately on all sides, keeping the edges square 
and sharp, the greatest attention should be given to the use of this tool.” 
391. It has been said that the planes which the amateur artisan 
Planes for Most wequires are the jack-plane and the smoothing- 
SODEene: Ste: plane. With these he can do all ordinary work, but for re- 
bating,grooving and tonguing, ploughing grooves, and other operations 
of a similar character, he requires planes of a different construction, 
such as the rebate-plane, match-plane, and plough. The principle 
and general construction of these planes have already been described. 
It is with the mode of using them that we are concerned. 
392. For rebating, or cutting a rebate, or rabbet, along the edge of a 
board, that is to say, to take away a portion of the upper edge, rectan- 
Rebatin; “gular in section, so that the lower edge projects beyond 
wae ee the upper part of the board, like one step below another, 
a rebate-plane is required. {Indeed it is necessary to have two of 
Cutting these planes, one having the iron set across the sole at right 
rebate. angles to the length of the plane, for cutting a rebate 
parallel to, or wi#h the grain, and the other with the iron set obliquely 
across the sole for cutting a rebate at the end of a board across the 
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grain. To work such planes as these with anything approaching 
accuracy+-or, in other words, to make a rebate parallel to the edge of 
the board—is a difficulty that is experienced by regular artisans, as well 
as amateurs, and for this reason—in operations of this kind a plane 
called the side fillister, or filletster, is used. This plane 
has a shifting fence at the bottom, secured by two screws 
which work in slots in the fence, so that the position of the fence may 
be regulated in accordance with the width of the rabbet, or rebate, to 
be made. A screw-stop is also placed on the side of the plane 
farthest from the operator, by means of which the distance to which 
the plane-iron may enter the wood and clear it away is regulated - 
and in front of the grooving-iron thére is an iron which projects in 
front of the cutter and slightly below it. This cuts down the vertical 
side of the rabbet, while the plane-iron carries away the wood 
horizontally, rendering it impossible with this combination of cutters 
for any wood to be left in the angle of the rebate. 

393. The “ bull-nosed rabbet plane,” as shown in fig. 158, is a useful 
kind of plane for rebating. It is sold, with other planes, illustrations 01 
which are given below, by Messrs. Churchill and Co. gun-nosea 
This plane is adjustable, is 4 inches long, and has a 7#>>et Plane. 
cutter 134 inches wide. The price is 5s. 6d. Extra cutte:s are 
supplied with the plane 
at 1s.each. In speak- 
ing of this useful plane 
the opportunity may be 
taken to call the atten- 
tion of the amateur to 
some useful little planes 
with which good work 
can be done, although, 
as far as size is concerned, they are scarcely beyond the cate, 
gory of toy plane.. Figs. 159 and 160 represent twa different 


Bide fillister. 


P «(il oon q ; 
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il Poss, aT 
FIG. 158 BULL-NOSED RABBLI PLANE. 








FIG, 159. THE STANLEY SMOOTHING. FiG. 160. 1HE STANLLY 
PLANE. rd NOSED PLANE, 


forms of these planes, which are known as the “ Stanley” Iron Planes. 
Fig 159 is a smoothing-plane, and so is fig. 16, but this. from the 
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rounded shape of the front is distinguished from the other as a bull. 
nosed plane. Both kinds are japanned, 336 inches long,’ and have 
“Stanley” I inch cutters. They cost no more than Is. each, and 
tyon planes. extra cutters may be purchased at the rate of 4}4d. each. 
394. The rebate plane and the side fillister is generally held with 
the right hand on the top of the frame behind the iron, and the 
Mode ot left hand on the front. The side fillister plane is by 
Senaee ales, no means an expensive tool, as it can be bought at 2s. 6d. 
. or 3s. ; but if an amateur has a rebate plane he can easily 
furnish it with an attachment which will render it to the full as 
useful as any side fillister that he might purchase. The addition is 
thus described by Mr. Ellis 4. Davidson in “The Amateur House 
Carpenter,? in speaking of the rebate plane. “ In using this,” he says, 
“the chief difficulty experienced by the amateur is in making the plane 
travel in a true parallel to the edge of the board ; and there are planes 
made with guides to accomplish this, but these are very much more 
expensive, and the following means will answer the pur- 
Attachment ; ‘ 

to rebate pose quite as well.” Supposing X to represent the plane 
pe looking at the fore end, or a transverse section of the 
plane, “let A be a board in the edge of which it is required to cut 
a rebate ‘in. wide and Yin. deep; a strip of these dimensions has 
literally to be planed away, and the plane must therefore be prevented 
travelling horizontally farther on the surface of the board than Jin. 
and vertically it must not be allowed to sink deeper than Yin. These 
planes are made from Xin. to 2in. wide. We will 
assame that the one with which the work is to be 
done is 1%in. wide., Plane up a strip of wood B, 
fig. 161, to the width of one inch (the thickness will not 
be any consideration), and screw it at right angles to 
another piece, C, thus forming a letter |. This will 
form a case which will, when planed and fastened to 
the side of the plane by a couple of screws, shut off 
« 1in. of the width of the sole, allowing it to encroach 

Pre hea! beth ro UPOM the surface of the board to the extent of ¥41n. 
RABBET PLANE Only ; a mere strip, D, screwed on the other side at 
Min. from the sole, will prevent the plane sinking deeper than is 
required. On no account should the guide be screwed to the sole 
of the plane, which should always be kept perfectly smooth, the 
surface uninjured by screw holes. Nor is it necessary to damage 
the sides of the plane by more than two small screw holes, for 
the same side-piece C may be permanently used, the width of the 
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strip B being altered according to circumstances; and the width of D 
can also be regulated, either by planing a portion off below the screws 
if the rebate is to be deeper, or moving the screws lower down in the 
the strip if it is to be shallower, taking care that the holes corres pond 
with those in the side of the plane, and that the strips do not cover 
the apertures through which the shaving’ should escape.” 

395. Match planes are bought in pairs, one of the two being so 
made that the iron cuts a groove or trench lengthwise in the edge of a 
board ; and the other so that the iron cuts away the edge 
on both sides, after the manner of a double rebate, leaving 
a projecting rib or tongue, as it is commonly called, in the centre, 
which fits accurately into the groove that has been cut by the other 
plane, when the boards are brought together edge to edge. * Why s0 
Match planes are so called because the width of the projec- led. 
tion left by one plane matches, or tallies exactly with, the width of 
the groove cut by the other. But, as it has been already said, as the 
amateur can always buy match-boarding ready to his hand, he can do 
very well without match planes. 

396. The plough which is used for cutting grooves in wood at any 
distance from the edge that may be required, so that it be not beyond 
the length of the strips, or bar of wood, that are attached Bigaeh ae 
to the fence (by which it is guided along the edge of the cutting 

° grooves. 
wood so that the groove cut by the iron may be parallel 
to it) and pass through the stock of the plane as well as at right angles 
to it, is held, as shown in fig. 16a, by putting the right hand over the 
top of the plane behind the o 
iron, the first finger along the, Tg 
top by the side of the iron, and a » 
the second® third, and fourth ! il 
fingers round the arm. The i 
left hand is placed by the fence 
ut the side, the thumb on the 
top of the arm, the first finger Fic. 162. How TO HOLD THE PLOUGH. 
extending along the fence, and 2 
the remaining fingers closed. The plough is necessary in such work as 
making drawers, in which the bottom is let into a groove made all 
round the inner surface of the sides at a little distance from the lower 
edge. It is fitted with eight irons varying in width from % inch to 
¥% inch, for making grooves of various sizes. The depth o1a woman's 
to which the iron should go is regulated by a top screw at- 
tached toa plane. The plough or grooving plane, called the old woman’s 


Match planes. 


—————} 
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tooth, will cut a groove across a buard and at any distance from the 
edge, adesideratum in making pigeon holes in which the vertical par- 
titions are slipped into opposite and corresponding grooves formed 
one in the lower surface of the horizontal board above, and the other 
the upper surface of the horizontal board below, of which one forms in 
the top and the other the bottom of the pigeon hole. 

397. There are some useful combination planes made in America 
in which the functions performed by the different planes that we have 
been describing are 
united. These planes 
are sold by Messrs. 
Churchill and Co. 
That which is re- 
presented in fig. 163 
is Miller's Com- 


oo tae NK! 
= _ 
3 - He 
. * 


bined Plough, F1l- - - Jae : a 
lister, and Match- a oat illith. oe ae ’ : 
ing-plane, embrac- Qa ail i. manne ea —— i. 
ing, as it does, N 2 = ki 10, + COMBINED PLOUGH, FILLISIER, AND 
MATCHING-PLANE. 





most ingenious and 
isaac successful combination, the common carpenter's plough 
Combination an adjustable fillister. and a perfect matching-plane. The 
planes. : , 
entire assortment can be kept in smaller space, or made 
more portaWle than the ordinary carpenter’s plough. 

398. With each plough eight bits (%, sy, 4, v4) 34, re 14, and Jin.) 
are furnished, alsq.a tonguing tool (in.), and by the use of the 
Bits suppiiea /atter, together with the (in. plough-bit for grooving, a 

with plane. perfect matching-plane is made. A metallic bed-piece 
with 14in. cutter in it can be attached to the stock of ,the tool by 
means of two screws passing through the slots in the base piece of 
the stock. Over this bed-piece the gauge, or fence, will move back- 
ward or forward, and when secured to the bars by the thumbscrew 
will constitute an adjustable filletster of any width required by the 
owner. The upright gauge on the back of the stock is adjusted by a 
thiumbscrew® likewise, and regulates the depth for the use of the 
filletster, as for*all the other tools embraced in the combination. The 
price of this useful plane with all its various fittings is 36s. 

‘399. It may be objected that ar amateur will never require and 
never purchase such a tool as this, and that it is therefore but of little 

nse to mention it here, and the objection, to a certain extent, Is a 
theood one: but, on the other hand, amateurs are found who attain 
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high excellence in the art they have adopted for their amusement, or 
who havé ample means to acquire possession of tools of this kind 
which may fairly be called tools de /vxe,; and as this 

book is written for the information of amateurs of all kinds These tools 


. seldom re- 
and classes, rich and poor, inexpert and highly skilled, it auired by 


amateurs. 
would be hardly fair to pass them by witheut mention. We 
make no further apology, therefore, for mentioning another of these 
Combination planes—Trant’s Adjustable Dado, Filletster, and Plough’ 
which, with some of its fittings, is figured in the accompanying wood- 
cut. The tool here represented in fig. 164 consists of two sections :— 
a main stock with two bars or arms, and a sliding section, having its 
bottom or face level with that of the main stock. It can 
be used as a dado of any required width by inserting T iaatable. 
the bit into the main stock and bringing the sliding sec- ar a 
tion up to the edge of the bit. The two spurs, one on 
each section of the plane, will thus be brought exactly in front of the 
edges of the bit. The gauge on the sliding section will regulate 
the depth to 
which the tool 
will cut. By 
attaching the 
guard-plate (A) 
to the sliding 
section, the 
tool may be 
readily con- 
verted into a 
plough,a fillet- 
ster, or a matching-plane, as 
explained in the printed instruc- UW ot 
tions which sae company each wih tg 
plane, but which are too long to 
be given here. The tool is fur- 
ther accompanied by eight bits 
(ts, 4, Ys %, 4, 4, %, and 
1¥in.), a filletster cutter (B), 
and a tonguing tool (c). All 
these bits are secured in the 
main stock on a skew. The Fig. 164. TRANT'S ADJUSTABLE DADO, 
price of this handy and useful PILEETOLEE AND Peo or 


combination plane, consisting of an iron stock and fence, and including 
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guard-plate, plough bits, and tonguing and grooving tools, as 
enumerated above, is 32s. 

400. We have now done with the planes, and must pass on to the 
drawing-knife and spokeshave, the use of which will be easily under- 

stood by referring to figs. 59 and 60. The drawing-knife 
arepeke is held with bUth hands, one grasping one handle, and 
grat iney ay the other the other, but in such a way that the bevel of 
them. the blade is upwards and the opposite surface resting on 
the wood to be cut. The spokeshave is handled in the same way, the 
flat part of the iron shown in the engraving being next to the wood. 
The bevel of the blade is inwards and cannot be seen. The distance 
between the wooden handle ‘or stock and the blade of the spoke- 
shave mdy be increased or diminished by tapping the points of the 
turned ends of the blade, which pass through the stock. The cutting 
edge of each of these tools may be sharpened by rubbing them with 
a slip. 
401. It is obvious that the modes of using chisels and gouges of the 
ordinary form cannot be many. In the case of the chisel they are 
- restricted to paring and cutting mortises; the gouge is 
using obinels chiefly used for making grooves, scooping out hollows, as 
and gouges. 
**- ™-"* -fa model ship, or in cutting mortises, when the 
tenon is rounded, instead of being perfectly square. 

402. It has been said that the chisels used in ordinary carpentry 
and j joinery are of three kinds—the firmer chisel, the paring chisel, 
Chisels: their 274 the mortising chisel. Of these the mortising chise! 

varieties. can enly be used for cutting mortises, and the paring 
chisel for cutting or paring wood, as the name implies. The firmer 
chisel, on the cuntrary, which is shorter and stiffer than the paring 
chisel and broader than the mortising chisel, can be used equally well 
for either purpose, although its shortness renders it somewhat less 
convenient than the longer paring chisel. The firmer chisel, then, is 
the too! that will be of most service to the amateur, who cannot afford 
to provide himself with chisels of each description. 

403. It may now be convenient to describe the mortise and tenon, 
and to show what these terms mean. A mortise is a notch or cavity 
Mortise and Cut into a piece of timber, or any other material, to re- 

tenon. cejve the end of another piece, called a tenon, which is 
made to fit it. Thus, in fig. 165, the end of the upright A has two 
rectangular pieces of equal size cut away, one on one side and one on 
the other, as at B and C, the blocks or pieces that are cut off being 
shown by dotted lines. The piece D, that is left in the middle when 
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the bloaks are removed, is called the tenon. The object in view is to 
attach the “upright A to the horizontal piece of wood 
E by means of the tenon, and to effect this a cavity 
is cut, as shown at F, of the exact size of the tenon 
in order to receive it. The tenon is then knocked 
into the mortise—it should fit tightly, and there- 
fore requires force applied by a striking tool to bring 
it into its place; and the upright stands immovable, 








¥ic. 16 
being prevented from leaning or from being forced mortise =o 


to one side or the other by the shoulders that are formed on either 
side of the tenon when the side pieces arecut away. The Meaning of 


meaning of the word Zenon is obvious; it is, “that by “tenon.” 


which something holds,” and the word itself is derived.from the 
French Zenir, to hold, which in its turn is obtained from the Latin 
teneo, | hold. The meaning of the word mortise is not so Meaning of 
plain. The French equivalent is sortaise, and as the “™ortise.” 
mortise bites or grips the tenon in its open mouth or jaws, so to speak, 
it is to be traced to the Latin morsus, bite, or the hole or place in 
which the tongue of a buckle, or point of a javelin, knife, or sword 
enters and sticks fast, from mordeo, I bite. Thus Virgil uses the ex- 
pression morsus roboris, the cleft of an oak, to indicate a rift in the 
tree in which a javelin, thrown by the Trojan hero Azneas, had lodged 
and stuck fast. The width of the tenon is made to correspond to that 
of the mortise, and zice versd, by the use of the mortising gauge. We 
shall return presently to the construction of mortises and tenons in 
the next chapter, at present we have to consider mpre especially the 
mode of using our tools. 

404. In cutting a mortise, the chisel is grasped firmly by the left 
hand, and held in a nearly upright position, as in fig. 
166. The wood is in all cases cut by the chisel across 
the grain, and the operator must take care pees 
to remember that the flat part of the a Bice 
chisel must always be turned towards the it should be 
end of the mortise, and the bevel towards : 
the middle. Thus in cuting a mortise, the Sosition of 
~s the chisel in the hand must be continually changed, 
i the bevel being towards or turned from the operator, 
q 





praiee 


according to circumstances. The chisel is of course 

Fic. 166. struck by a mallet held in the right hand. In cutting 

CUTTING AMORTISE- a mortise there is no necessity to make any cut with 

the chisel in the direction of the grain, all that need be done is to keep 
i) 
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working by cuts at a short distance from each o.ner, across the grain, 
beginning in the centre of the wood to oe removed, and proceeding 
both ways from the centre to either end. It will be found that the 
wood will come clean out of the cavity without any cutting along the 
sides of the mortise. 
405. In paring, when the end of a piece of wood is being cut per- 
pendicularly, or very nearly so, across the grain, the 
paring chisel or firmer chisel, which- 
Paring chisels, 
etc.: how to ever the operator may have, should be 
pears grasped firmly in the right hand, as 
shown in fig. 167, the piece of wood that is being cut 
being held down firmly by the left hand, which must 
of necessify be placed dchind the chisel and should 4% 
be kept well back out of the way, to prevent injury 
from any slipping of the tool. When paringinthe \f 
direction of the grain, as in cutting a point to a re 
piece of wood, or in fashioning a wooden pin or eae 2 en 
wedge, for example, the chisel should be held in the CHISEL. 
right hand, and the wood in the left hand, in the position and manner 
shown in fig. 168. 
406. The gouge may be held in the manner indicated in figs. 167 
The gouge: 2nd 168, according to the nature of the work that is being 
how to hold it done. Thus in cutting a groove across the grain in the 
end of a piece of wood, it should be held as in fig. 167 ; but in cutting 
a groove or channel in the direction 
y of the grain, or in scooping out the 
hold of a model or toy boat, it should 
be held as in fig. 168. In all cases, 
however, where the gouge has to be 
struck with the mallet, it must be 
held like the mortising chisel, as 
‘ shown in fig. 166. In this way the 
Fic. 168. gouge is sometimes used to prepare 
GOLDING THE PARING CHISEL. ° ° : 
an indentation or shallow cavity for 
the entrante of a shell auger or shell bit, when used in the brace. 
407. Theres little to be said about the rest of the tools, for the 
very nature of each will suggest the manner in which it is to be used , 
Use of boring but a few remarks may be useful on the mode of using the 
tools, etc. = yarious kinds of boring tools, and in addition to these 
something may be said about the manipulation and method of using 
the marking and mortising gauges, and the nail punch. 
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408. In boring holes with the bradawl and gimlet, the chief thing 
is to take’care that the blade enters the wood at right angles to its 
surface, unless it be necessary to pierce a hole in it at an || singin 
angle to the surface, as in skew nailing; but for driving pape 
in a nail in the usual way, that is at right angles or per- 
pendicularly to the surface of the piecesof wood that is being nailed 
down, the blade of the bradawl or gimlet must enter the wood perpen- 
dicularly. Practice alone will make the amateur perfect in doing this. 
He will often fail at first, very much to his annoyance. 

409. In holding the bradawl the thick end of the handle is lodged 
against the palm of the hand and the ball of the thumb, being retained 
in that position by the second and third fingers ; the first 4. 4, nola 
finger is extended along the blade, and the extremity of adawl. 
the thumb rests on the upper end of the handle or on the brass ferule 
which is fitted over it. 

410. In using the gimlet the cross-piece or crutch handle, into 
which the blade is inserted, is grasped in the right hand, and held 
against the palm, the blade of the tool projecting between ,,,, gimlet: 
the first and second fingers, at the first joint of each, }ow to hold it. 
reckoning from the knuckles upward toward the tips of the fingers. It 
is driven into the wood by a series of half turns of the hand from right 
to left, the handle being released and grasped again at every half turn. 

411. The ends of the crutch handle of an auger are held, one in the 
right hand and the other in the left, and the tool is turned from right 
to left, the hands being taken off. and replaced on each, m, sdeen: 
end of the handle in succession at every half turn of the 2ow to holdit. 
tool. The hands will, of course, be held in opposite directions, the 
palms facing inwards and the fingers and thumbs grasping the ends of 
the handle, as when holding the chisel in mortising. Asin the case of 
bradawls and gimlets, great care must be taken that the blade of the 
auger enters the wood perpendicularly to the surface ; and it assists the 
entrance of the tool to cut out a small depression, or cavity, for the 
reception of the end of the auger, especially if it be a shell auger. 

412. The principles of the brace and bit have been fully explained. 
It may be held in any position, and a skilled workman Will do so, 
and manage to bore a hole truly perpendicular to the = pogition 
surface with the greatest facility. The amateur, however, "he? Ung 
should stand upright, or as nearly so ag possible, when bit. 
using the brace and bit, having the part of the wood in which the hole 
is to be bored just about the height of his chest. The brace and bit 
may often be used with advantage in cutting a mortise, and a shel 
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auger may also be used for the same purpose. A bit or auger of the 
width of the mortise should be used; and the work of the chisel is 
then confined to cutting out the corners and the projections between 
the holes. 

413. In boring a hole with the bit and brace the round flattish knob 
is generally placed against tlte chest, and held tightly against it by 
the left hand, which grasps the 
tool directly in front of the 

ee aes 
and bit. 
which is upper- 
most. The handle attached to © 
the crank ‘is grasped by the 
right hand, as shown in fig. 
169, and thecrank is turned and 
the bit caused to revolve from right to left. It requires a good deal of 
practice to use this serviceable tool with ease and readiness ; but 
when the amateur has once overcome the first difficulty of managing 
it, he will find it to be of the greatest assistance to him in carrying out 
many operations in carpentry and joinery. 

414. In using the marking gauge for single lines, and the mortising 

gange for double lines, straight in both cases and parallel to the edge 
ae ot the wood on the upper surface of which the marks are 
mortise made,—the object is to preserve the distance to which the 
gauge. : : 
points are set from the head of the gauge, and marking, 
perhaps, many pieees of wood in the srme manner, as, for example, in 
cutting mortises and tenons. Gauges can be regulated to mark single 
or double parallel lines, as the case may be, according to the nature of 
the gauge, whether marking gauge or mortising gauge, at any distance 
from the edge of the wood less than the length of the handle. 
~ 415. The gauge will be brought under notice again in considering 
the method of cutting mortises and tenons in detail. When the points 

Mortise have been accurately adjusted to the desired distance 

gauge. between themselves and the 
head, if a ‘mortising gauge be used, the bar 
or stock of the tool should be grasped with the 
right hand, as shown in fig. 170, in such a 
manner that the thumb is pressed against 
that part of the head nearest the operator, 
and the forefinger laid over its top and the 
opposite side. The points should be just long enough to make a 
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slight incision or scratch along the surface of tne wood; if they are 
too long they drag in the wood, and prevent the operator from doing 
the work quickly and easily. 

416. The nail punch is a short bar of iron, thick at one end and 
tapering to a point at the other. It must be held, 
as a matter of course, gn tne lett hand. ‘iiss 
The thick end must be grasped by the panch how 
thumb and forefinger, as in fig. 171, and 
steadied in the manner shown by the second and third 
fingers passed wzder it, and the little finger over it. 
This enables the operator to hold the point of the 





FiG. 171. f ‘ ‘ : 
ee Ae. tool firmly against the nail that is to be driven below 


rece the surface of the wood, and prevents it feom slipping 


off. The blows of the hammer should be delivered quickly and 
smartly. 





CHAPTER VII. 
VARIOUS METHODS EMPLOYED IN JOINING TIMBER. 


Joining pieces of Timber—Operation of Planing—Supposed case—Carpenter s 
Bench— Placing Timber on Bench—Planing must be in direction of Grain—Adjust- 
ment of Planing-iron, if required— Planing to proper thickness—Squaring planed 
wood-—Smoothing with Glass-paper—Cutting Mortise and Tenon— Dimensions of 
proposed work— Marking out Tenon—Setting Gauge—Cutting with Tenon Saw— 
Marking out Mortise—Mode of cutting Mortise—Mortise to be cut from both 
sides—Trying in Tenon—Finishing and Securing—Only one way of making 
Mertise— Double Tenons—“Ise of Auger, etc, in making Mortise—Halving and 
Notching—Method of perfortaing operation—Joint of this kind: why weak— 
Grating for Bath-room, etc.—Jfoining Quartering and Scantlings—Junction of 
timber lengthways—Fishing: how performed—Halving: how done—Securing 
Joint with Bolts and Plates—Proper length of halved Joint—Scarfing: n.eaning of 
term—How performed—Lateral Joints—Four methods used—Rebating : how 
it is done—Tonguing and Grooving—Hand tightness—Grooving and Slip- 
feathering—Planing Slip-feathers and Laths—Joining edges of Boards—Dove-tail 
feather— Dowellmg— How performed—Gluing J oints—Difficulty in getting glued 
joints to hold—Glue should be spread thinly—Joining boards at right angles— 
Nailing Boards end to end—Making smal] Frame—Keying : how performed— 
Corner piecing— Dove-tail joining —Common Dove-tail Joint—Dimensions of Pin 
and Socket!-Method of Marking out— Diagram to be drawn larger for practice— 
Cutting parts of joint—Compound Dove-tail—Mode of making it—Dove-tailing 
for Drawer Fronts— Description of this kind of Dove-tailing—Completion of the 
work—The Mitre Bove-tail—How to make the Mitre Dove-tail—Illustrations 
helpful in making these joints. 


417. HAVING provided himself with tools, and having learnt in some 
measure how to handle them and how to use them, the next thing to 
3 which the amateur artisan must turn his attention to is 
proces « of the consideration of the various methods employed in 
« joining timbers and pieces of wood together. But before 
attempting any of these operations, though they may be said to be 
operations ghat are performed every day in Carpentry and Joinery, it is 
absolutely necessary to be able to saw and plane wood in a tolerably 
efficient manner—to saw truly and straightly in accordance with the 
guide lines made by the operator to enable him to make the saw-cut, 
be it of what kind it may, in the proper direction, and to plane up the 
surface of a piece of wood and its edges in a workmanlike manner. 
418. The operation of planing has been already dwelt on to some 
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extent, but at the risk even of being wearisome the operation may be 
describe again. One of the first, and perhaps the most Gueien 
frequent of wood-working operations, is that of planing a 0° Planing. 
piece of rough wood down to a certain size and thickness. Indeed, 
whatever joint the amateur wishes to make, he must first plane the 
different pieces to the right thickness apd shape. Nothing but opera- 
tions in carpentry, such as framing pieces of timber together, can be 
done without the aid of this useful tool; in joinery nothing whatever 
can be done without it. 

419. For the sake of clearer and easier explanation, let us suppose 
that a piece of wood is wanted which is square in shape ; that is to say, 
with sides of twelve inches every way, and one inch in gupposea 
thickness. The piece of wood which is to be worked, 0°48 
into the following dimensions must be rather larger every way, and 
should be sawn off from the most convenient piece in the amateur’s 
possession. 

420. Allusion has been made once or twice to the carpenter’s bench, 
a sine gua non to every amateur ; but this will be described in the 
following chapter, and instructions given for making this, Curpentery 
and the stools or trestles that are so necessary when sawing _—bench. 
timber or mortising. The uses of the parts of the bench, of which 
mention must necessarily be made in the following description of 
planing, will be readily understood. Having sawn off the piece of 
timber, lay it on the bench just as it is, in the rough, with Placing 
one side bearing against the bench stop—a piece of wood ae 
fitted tightly to a square hole in “the bench, and which can 
be depressed till it is level with the surface, or raised by a few 
blows from a hammer until] it°stands above it at a height sufficient 
for the purpose required. In this case it may be about in. above 
the surface of the bench, and rather more than Xin. below the upper 
surface of the wood that is about to be planed. If it project in the 
least degree above the surface of the wood to be planed, it will inflict 
very serious damage on the cutter of the plane. The projection can 
be adjusted to any height by tapping it with the hammer on the top 
if too high, and below if not high enough. » 

421. Whenever possible—and it is in ninety-ninegcases out of a 
hundred—tne wood must be planed i the direction of the grain ; itis 
not only much easier, but a much better surface is ob- Planing 
tainable. The bulk of what has to come off must be taken sehr eo 
off with the jack-plane. Take hold of the handle with the 
right hand, put the left on and over the plane, just in front of the 
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clearance hole, lay the plane flat on the wood, and push it forwards ; 
bring it back, and again send it forward by firm even strokes, taking 
especial care to keep the plane always parallel to the surface of the 
wood, and not Ict the ends drop at the commencement and termination 
of the stroke. This is a very common fault with beginners, but, unless 
overcome, the surface will mever be flat, or, as mechanics call it 
“true.” The necessity of guarding against this cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the mind of the amateur, because it is much easier to 
do it properly at the commencement, than to get out of the habit 
when once acquired. 
422. If when the plane is passed over the wood no shaving comes 
off, take the hammer and tap the planing iron very gently. Tap it in 
Adjustment the middle, or one corner will be driven out further than 
of planing- the other. Try again. Ah! you have tapped too hard 
required. and driven the cutter out so far that by exerting all your 
strength you cannot move the plane across the wood at all, or, if you 
move it at all, it only goes an inch or two and runs in deeper than 
before. That is what carpenters call “too rough.” To remedy this, 
tap the plane smartly behind ; one or two blows will not only bring 
out the planing-iron, but the wedge also. Put both back and readjust. 
Whenever it is required to take out the cutter, strike the plane dehind, 
and whenever it is required to bring the iron down, tap the iron very 
gently, as it has been said, or knock the plane gently zn front. When 
properly adjusted, the amateur will be able, without any violent 
exertions, to pass the plane smoothly over the wood, bringing off at 
each forward strolve clean shavings of even thickness, and the planed 
surface will be smooth and level. 
423. When one side of the wood is planed, take the gauge, set it at 
a inch; put the head against the planed surface, and ¢trike a line 
- along each of the four edges of the board ; lay it again 
- eer on the bench, with the planed side downwards, and plane 
. mearly down to the line just struck. Smooth off both 
sides with the smoothing-plane. It is now the right thickness. 
424. To square the wood put it in the vice—a flat piece or cheek of 
wood that may be moved farther from or nearer to the side of the 
Squaring bénch by one or two screws—and tighten the screw or 
planed wood. . ews, but not too tight, lest the pressure injure the 
Snished surface of the board above and below. Plane, or “ true up,” 
one side, and, with a square, mark off two lines, twelve inches apart, 
and at right angles to the side already planed. If the board is very 
much out of square, cut otf most of the superfluous wood with the 
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tenon saw and finish with the plane as before. In planing the sides 
in which the end of the grain appears plane down to the line at one 
corner first, then plane “down the other corner, and the middle. I? 
this precaution is not taken the corners will “ spawl” off, and through 
the amateur’s carelessness will present a very ragged and unseemly 
appearance. If the work is required wery smooth, the ie 
different surtaces must be well rubbed with a sheet of — with 

‘ , ‘ g@lass-paper 
glass-paper or cloth which, for convenience, is generally 
wrapped round a sma"! piece of wood. Such a piece of wood may be 
two or three inches broad, four or five inches long, and an inch thick, 
so that it may be easily grasped and held in the hand. 

425. If the amateur artisan can* get through the work above 
described in a creditable manner, he will be able to do airything that 
is required in 

Cutting 
the way of plan- mortise and 
ing, and we may ener 
now turn our attention to 
other operations. And first, 
as this is a mode of connect- 
ing timbers, without which it 
is next to impossible to frame 
Fic. 172. them together in a proper 
TENON. manner, before proceeding to 
other methods of joining 
timber, let us consider the 
mode o% cutting a mortise 
Y and tenon, or making a mor- 
tise and tenon joint, the 
nature of which has already 
been explained in the last 
chapter. . 

426. In the annexed en- 
graving, fig. 172 represents 

FIG. 173. THE MORTISE, an upright with the lower 
end cut into the form of a tenon; and fig. 173, a piéce of wood 
cut in such a manner that the tenon may fit into the | ons 
cavity, which is called a mortise. Suppose that the of prorore? 
width of each piece of wood is 3in. and the depth 4in, ; 
that is to say, in fig. 172, 3in. from A to B, and 4in. from A toc, and in 
fig 173, 3in. from X to Y, and qin. from yto z. It is determined in 
this case not to cut the mortise right through the wood, but to make 
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the tenon 3in. in length, in which case it will not show itself in the 
lower surface or bottom of the piece of wood, represented in fig. 173. 
427. It is further determined to make the width of the tenon, and 
therefore, that of the mortise also, Iin., and we must suppose that the 
Marking out Wood has been planed up and true on all sides. First of 
tenon. all, a distance‘of 3in., the depth decided on for the 
mortise, is measured from the end of the upright, say from F, G up- 
wards to D, E. This distance is marked with the pencil, and by the 
aid of the square, the straight lines BA, AC, CL, and LB are marked, 
ene on each side or surface presented by the upright. As the width 
of each piece of wood is 3in., and the tenon is to be in the direction 
Betting Of its depth, that is to say, from A to C or from B to L, 
gauge. = and as it is usual to make the tenon just one-third the 
width, the mortising gauge must be set so that the first point is 
distant exactly tin. from the head, and the second, which is the 
point nearest the end, 2in. from the head. The head of the 
mortise must be brought first along the edge BO, where the points 
will mark out the lines EG, DF; then against LP, where the lines 
K N, H M will be marked ; and lastly, against the edge OP, where 
the lines GN, FM will be marked. The upright, if it be a short 
one, may be held perpendicularly in the bench-jaw or vice, when 
the planes HMFD, KNGE will be cut through with the tenon 
Cutting with 52W- The timber is then laid on the bench, and the 
tenon saw.‘ tenon saw is passed through the planes CHD A, BEKL, 
when the rectangular blocks on ejther side of the tenon will be 
separated from it, and the tenon be left in a fit condition to be 
inserted in the mortise when made. 
428. A distance of 4in. having been measured off with the rule 
along the line x x’ in fig. 173, at the place where it is determined to 
Marking out Cut the mortise, the square is applied to the edge xx’, 
and the lines vv ww’ at right angles to the edge are duly 
“marked off. Then the head of the mortising gauge is applied to the 
edge y Y or X X'—either will do provided that the timbers are of the 
same width, which they should be if they have been planed up to gauge 
—and the fines RS, T U, marked on the upper surface, represented by 
xx'y’y. The parallelogram, TRS U, the length of which is with the 
grain of the wood—a mortise being in ninety-nine cases out of a 
ree hundred cut with its length parallel to the grain—shows 
cutting the place where the mortise is to be cut, and its size, 
which corresponds exactly with that of the tenon. The 
wood is then laid on the carpenter’s bench, or, if long eneugh, on a 
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pair of stools or trestles, and the operator proceeds to cut out the 
mortise With a mortising chisel or firmer chisel, of the breadth of the 
mortise—namely, 1in., sinking it gradually to the depth of 3in., or a 
trifle more, that the shoulders of the tenon may rest on, and fit closely 
to the upper surface of the wood in which the mortise has been cut ; 
that is to say, the surfaces CHDA, LKB in fig. 172, on the surfaces 
Vv TUW, V'RSW' respectively in fig. 173. If the wood is long enough tu 
be laid on.trestles, the operator sits astride it, and proceeds to cut the 
mortise, but whether on the bench or on trestles the mode of operation 
is the same; a notch is first taken out in the middle of the mortise, 
and the cutting is carried gradually to the end, first in one direction 
and then in the other, till a depth of about Xin. or %in. has been 
taken out over the whole of the mortise. When the mortise is to be 
cut right through the wood, lines should be marked with ae ee 
the square round three sides or faces of the wood (or all ou nem : 
four, if preferred), as v'v, Vv", v’A’ and w'w, ww’ and 

w"B’ and the lines T'U’, R's’, marked on the under part of the wood. 
When half the depth of the mortise, or nearly so, has been cut from 
the parallelogram T RS U, the wood should be turned upside down and 
the rest of the mortise taken out from the parallelogram T’R's'U’. By 
this means the mortise will be carried through in such a manner 
from side to side of the wood that the upright cannot fail to be per- 
pendicular to it. Had the operator gone on cutting in one direction 
throughout the whole operation, he might have leant a fittle to one 
side or the other, and the other side of the hole would not have been 
true to gauge. This would have had the effecf of throwing the 
upright piece out of the perpendicular. Whenever an amateur, 
therefore, is going to cut a mortise right through a piece of wood, he 
must remempber that it will be safer for him to sink the hole from 
both sides. 

429. When the mortise is cut try in the tenon, and if too tight to go. 
down to the shoulder without using considerable force, rub some red 
lead about it and again try it in. The lead will show drying in 
where the joint binds. Carefully pare off those placesthus *°"°™ 
marked until the mortise is large enough to admit the terfén. When 
it is brought home to the shoulders, a hole is to be bored Finishing 
through both mortise and tenon with a bit or gimlet, and seine. 

a wooden pin driven into it. When the mortise and tenon 
is but small, the joint may be secured by gluing the end of the tenon 
before it is fitted into the mortise. 

430. The method of making a mortise is the same in all cases. 
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whatever may be its length and width, and but little more remains 
to be said about this kind of joint. When the wood to be joined is 
Only one very wide, instead of having 
valine one tenon one-third of the 
mortise. width, it is usual to have 
two tenons, as shown in fig, 174, 1n the 
annexed drawing, and consequently two FIG. 174. DOUBLE TENON. 
mortise holes. In this case the thick- 
Double ness of each tenon is one- 
tenons. fifth the width of the wood. 
If three tenons are necessary, the thick- : 
ness of each should be one-seventh of 7Z7ZZZZZZZZZa 
the wood. It is not likely, however, that 
the amateur will ever find it necessary 
to proceed beyond a double tenon. 
The form of tenon shown in fig. 175, 
is also very useful ; it does not weaken the wood so much as the 
other methods. When a very wide tenon is required, this shape 
may be used with advantage. It will readily be understood by 
referring to the illustration. 
431. It has been said that assistance may be obtained in making 
mortises from the auger and brace and bit. The manner is shown in 
Use of auger, fig. 176, in which let ABCD represent a mortise lin. wide 
eto. 1D ¢ and 2 Jain. long. If two holes be taken out with an inch 
mortise, bit as at E and F, it is clear that all that remains to be 
done with the chisel is to clear away the 
corners at A,B,C, D, and the intervening space 
between E and F, in which case it will be 
Fic eres nece= ary to cut the sage B, GD of the mor- 
MAKING MORTISE. tise, which is never requisite when the whole 
of the wood to be removed is taken out with the chisel in the 
ordinary, way. 
432. There is a method of connecting timbers by halving and 
not ching which may be described, as it may possibly be of use to the 
ia a amateur in some cases, especially if he be not very far 
povwhing @dvanced in the art of carpentry, and not sufficiently 
skilful to make a mortise and tenon joint. It is a joint that materially 
weakens the wood, reducing its strength just one-half. 
433. Fig. 177 will suffice to show the manner in which timbers may 
be halved and notched into each other. Suppose that the timbers 
a and B are two pieces of quartering 2in. square, after being planed 
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ap. The marking gauge is set to rin. and applied to the timbers, 
tracing out the lines Cc D on A, and E F on B, and similar lines on the 
sides opposite to these, which are hidden from view. 
: : Method of 

Spaces of 2in. are then set off, where the pieces are to performing 
be notched into each other, and guide lines drawn with aca 
the square round the three sides in whiclvis contained the piece to be 
notched out, as atG HK, L_MNinB. These lines serve to direct the 
tenon saw, which is passed through the lines H kK, M N, till it meets the 
transverse lines traced by the 
gauge. A broad chisel and mal- 
let is then called into requisition - 
to remove the notch, the edge 
of the chisel being in the guide 
lines traced by the marking 
gauge, and the handle struck 
lightly so as to impel the chisel 
gently into the wood. After 
this has been done once or twice, first on one side and then on the 
other, the piece will come away, leaving a hollow as shown in the 
drawing. Any inequality of surface that may be caused by projection 
of fibres at the bottom of the notch may be pared away with the chisel. 
A notch precisely similar to that which has been made in B is made 
in A; the mode of operation in each case being exactly alike. The 
two pieces are then fitted one into the other, the notch in eath receiving 
the part that is left in the other after the notch has been made, and 
the piece which was previously contained in it remcwed. When fitted 
together the wood presents the appearance shown at X. A couple of 
holes should then be made with a large gimlet, and the two pieces be 
fastened together by wooden pegs. It is better to put one peg in on 
one side and the other on the side opposite to it, instead of driving in 
both on one side. em 

434. It has been said that this is a weak kind of joint, and so it is, 
on account of the great reduction that is made in the thickness of the 
wood in both pieces. It is useful, however, in joining anaes 
cross-pieces, for the pressure of the shoulders of the xind, why 
notches on the surfaces on which they rest gives gréat 
rigidity to the joint, so that it is impossible, if the pieces have been 
accurately cut and let into one another, to move the arms of the cros: 
thus formed in any direction. It is bad when the end ot one piece 
of wood is halved into another piece, as in the case of an upright into 
@ horizontal piece, or vece vers, and it is infinitely worse when the 
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exas of two pieces of wood are halved for the purpose of joining tne 
pieces themselves at right angles. The case in which halving and 

Gecdne ice notching comes into operation with the best effect is in 

pen Soom making a grating, on which to stand in a bath-room 

or on a stone floor. In this a number of pieces, all lying 
in one direction, are halved into a number of others at right angles to 
them, as in fig. 178, the ends on all sides being 
let into a frame a little thicker and wider than the 
bars themselves. The bars, when fitted into one 
another should be fastened with wooden pegs, and 
the plane passed over the surface to remove any 
inequalities that may remain after the heads have 
been cut off with the saw or chisel. Inch square 
bars make a substantial and useful grating of this kind, the notches 
being made at a distance varying from Iin. to 134in. apart. 

435. We have now considered the methods of joining such pieces 
of wood as quartering and scantling, and smaller pieces that assume 

Joining, the form of bars, at right angles to each other. It is now 
quarterm& necessary to see how such pieces of wood may be joined 

scantlings. Joycitudinally or lengthwise, end to end, so that each 
piece is in direct continuation of the other, in one and the same 
straight line ; and then to consider the methods that are adopted for 
1oining boards on pieces of wood /aterally or side by side, so as to 
present a un#orm and level surface, and at an angle, most commonly 
a right angle, as in the case of a drawer or box. 

436. The modes,of joining timbers longitudinally, or end to end, 
are three in number, and may be described as fishing, halving, and 
scarfing — beginning with the most simple manner of 
effecting a joint in this direction, namely that of length, 
and proceeding onwards to the most difficult. 

437. Fishing is a mode much used at sea for strengthening a mast, 
Ward, or spar, that has been sprung or cracked but not broken in half. 
peiavase It is an operation very similar to that performed by the 

performed. fly-fisherman when a joint of his fishing-rod is cracked in 
the manner Shown in the annexed engraving, fig. 179; and he repairs 
it by winding @ piece of waxed silk over the fracture, as shown in 
fig. 180. An exemplification of this fish-joint or fish-plating is to be 
seen on any railway, for this is the manner in which the ends of the 
rails are connected, as shown in fig. 181. When the sailor fishes a spat 
instead of using rope only, as is done with silk or fine cord in splicing 
the broken joint of a fishing-rod or a walking stick, he lays some shor 
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pieces of timber lengthwise along us did lle and b’nds the ropes to 
them, the longitudinal timbers emai 

helping to support and keep in 
place the ends of the fracture, 
and preventing increased injury 
from any additional strain that 
may be made at any time on the 
upper or riven part of the spar. 

The timbers act in fact in a man- Fie er TINCTON OF ea 
ner similar to the plates at the ———— 
junction of the ends of two rails 
on a railway as in fig. 181. The Fic. 182, JOINING TIMBERS WITH 
amateur may connect timbers in PLATES ‘AND BOLTS, 

this way by abutting the ends one against the other, and laying iron 
plates one on each side of the joint, bolting the whole together with 
bolts and nuts, as shown in fig. 182. 

438. Halving is the simplest mode of performing the operation to 
which the general term “ scarfing ” is applied ; but instead of including 
itunderthiscom- gajving: 
mon name, it is 2°W don 
better to apply it to that mode 
of juncture in which the tim- 
bers are cut so as to overlap 
each other ina direction para/- 
lel to the surface of the wood, 

FIG. 184. SCARFING. = ¢ or, more correctly, parallel to 
two of its sides, and vertical to the other two ; Tetaining the term 
scarfing for those joints in which the timbers are cut so as to 
overlap each other, in a direction af an angle to two of its oppo- 
site sides. “The annexed illustrations shows clearly the Senacingfelut 
manner in which halving is performed. The joint may hebnalerted 
be made so that the plates may be at top and bottom, 7 
as in fig. 183, or at the sides; but the overlapping of the timbers from 
Ato B must always be faradlel to the plates, and never covered by 
them, for reasons which are so clear that they need no gxplanation. 
The illustrations are shown in section, in order to present the course 
of the bolts in one and the screws in the other. 

439. In halving timbers in this way, the length to which each end 
Should be rebated should be five or six times its depth; that is to say, 
if the depth or thickness of the wood from C to D be 3in., the length 
of the rebate from A to B should be from r5in. to 18in. When the 
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depth of the timbers to be halved together does not exceed 3in., plates 
may be dispensed with, and screws only used as shown in'fig. 184. 
It is a good plan to cut each overlapping end at an angle, 
as at A BC, BC D, as the end i: then held down and pre- 
vented from springing outwards by the projecting tongue 
with which each extremity is fitted. In all cases of making a halved 
joint of this kind, it is better that the line of juncture (a B in fig. 183, 
and B C in fig. 184) should show at the upper and lower surface of the 
timbers when joined, unless there be a bearing in the centre of the 
joint, or the distance between bearings on either side be but short. 
440. The term “scarf” comes to us from the German scharden, to 
notch or indent, or from the Swedjsh skar/,a seam or joint, and skar/va, 
_s to join together. The ordinary modes of scarfing are 
meaning of shown in the annexed illustration, in which fig. 185 shows 
the simplest kind of scarf joint that can be made. This 
scarf is used for joining a fishing-rod or walking-stick when either has 
been broken in half instead of being merely cracked or sprung. The 
ends of the pieces are carefully pared down at a long slope until they 
How per- Can be fitted together as in fig. 185, the end of one piece 
formed. —_Jaying upon and along the end of the other. The splice 
is completed by binding waxed silk or thin strong cord over and beyond 
the lapping ends on either side, from C toD. But to return to the 
scarfing of timbers, the line 
of connection from A to B 
is at an angle to the sides 
of the connected timbers. 
In fig. 185 the line of junc- 
tion A B forms a straight line 
eg | from Ato B. In figs. 186.and 
oe ee 187 it does not, the extremi- 
ties of the timbers being 
cut in the form of a step—the 
apper timber in fig. 187, or that which appears to be uppermost in the 
section presented to the eye of the observer, being in the line A C D B, 
and the low@r in the line BEF A. In fig. 186 a groove is cut in the face 
of each timber gs at C D, and into this groove a taper wedge is driven 
which has the effect of locking the shoulders A B into the angles cut 
for their reception. In fig. 187 this wedge (which must taper slightly 
in either case) bears against the surfaces CD and EF, and draws the 
ends of the pieces thus connected well together, forcing, as in fig. 186, 
the extremities A and B into the angles cut to receive them. 
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44:. Wg must now proceed to the method of forming /a/eral joints, 
which are used in connecting the edyes of boards together. We have 
hitherto been dealing chiefly with the ends of timbers, y,soral 
showing how to fit end to end, or the end of a vertical] 30!nts- 
timber into a horizontal timber or wice versa. The modes that are 
ordinarily adopted for this juncture of pieces of wood are four in 
number, and are known respectively as rebating, tonguing and groove 
ing, grooving and slip-feathering, and dove-lait grooving gouy methods 
and feathering. These methods of joining boards edge = 8e4. 
to edge must be resorted to, when a surface of wood is required, larger 
than can be conveniently obtained in one piece. Each method kas 
particular application, and no oxe metHod will be found to answer for 
all objects. The purpose for which the work is required, and the 
material of which it is composed, must be taken into consideration, 
and the amateur must decide for himseif which method may be most 
advantageously used. 

442. The simplest method of joining the edges of boards is by reba/- 
tng, as shown in fig. 188. The means by which this is done has already 
been explained in describing planes and the various ways Rebating: how 








in which they are used. In making a rebate-joint all that ** ‘* 40"¢ 
it is now necessary to say is that the edges of both boards must be 
planed true, and half of both pieces cut away in such a manner and to 
such an extent as to overlap each other and join with nicety ; the step 
or half cut from one being filled up by the half or projecting part left 
in the other. An exemplification.of a convenient use of the rebate- 
joint in carpentry is found in the joining of floor beards, when it is 
desired to put them down in sych a 

way that no heads of nails are visible. 2 j 
The lower board A is laid first on the J 7 CS 
joists, and fastened down to them by 5 GaN \X ) . 
floor-brads driven in at an angle as at He aan SAE 

B, the heads being buried in the wood ° 

by aid of the brad-punch. The board Cc is then laid down so that the 
rebate in it fits over the rebate in A, and the overlap is then fastened 
down by wooden pegs drivcn into and through both laps along each 
joint, as shown at D. 

443. The next method of joining edges of boards, which presents 
no very great difficulty if the amateur possess a tonguing and grooving 
plane, or a pair of match planes, is shown in fig. 189. It monguing and 
is called sonening and grooving. After the edges of the spaioae 
boards to be joined have been planed true, a groove one-third of ¢:: 
13 
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thickness, and sometimes a little less, is cut in one piece by means of 
the grooving iron, while by the aid of the tonguing iron a corresponding 
tongue is cut in the other. This tongue should fit the groove some- 
Hand-tight- What tightly, indeed, in the manner called by joiners “ hand- 
ness. —_ tight,” meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled 
ut with the hand. At the same time care must be taken that the 
tongue is not so large and fits so tight 
that it will burst the groove. An ex- 
emplification of this mode of joining 
Fide boards is to be found in match-board- 
AND GROOVING. ing. It is most useful when a large 
surface has to be covered with’boards, and it is necessary to connect 
their edge$ in such a manner that the edge of one may hold down and 
retain in its place the edge of that which has been placed in position 
just before it. 
444. A third method of joining the edges of boards is that of groov- 
ing and slip-feathering, as shown in fig. 190. As in all other modes 
ae of joining boards laterally, the edges must be planed per- 
: and elip- fectly straight and true. A groove, which must never be 
more than one-third the thickness of the boards to be 
joined, and which is generally less, is then cut in the middle of both 
edges. This must be done with a grooving-plane or plough. Amateurs 


a have been told that they can cut out 
V7; 


grooves for this kind of joint with a chisel, 
but they may be sure that, although at 
the cost of much time and trouble, they 

Fic. 190. GROOVING ; 

AND SLIP-FEATHERING. may accomplish the necessary twofold 
groove in two pieces of board for a few inches, they will find it most diffi- 
cult, if not almost impracticable, to carry it on for any lexgth, and the 
work when done will not answer their expectations. The planing of 

,the slip-feather that is to be pressed into the grooves to hold the boards 
together must then be accomplished, and when it is ready it should 
be coated with glue, and then inserted into the grooves ; the edges of 
the board being brought into close proximity by means of a clamp, or 
pair of clamps, and held tightly together till the glue is dry. 

445. Whenever the amateur artisan has occasion to plane down a 
long slip-feather, or anything long and slender, and consequently weak, 
instead of placing the wood against the bench stop, and 

yeathers and planing towards it—in ‘vhich position the first stroke of 
the plane would snap the wood—he should nail, or other- 

wise fasten, the extremity of the slip that is nearest to him. to the 
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bench, and plane from it. Whatever may be the length, it will then 
be easily accomplished. The amateur artisan should adopt this plan 
in planing any piece of thin, narrow wood, as laths for trellis-work. 

446. The method of jointing edges of boards, which is shown in 
fig. 191, is called dove-tail grooving. The edges are first to be planed 
true and straight. A groove called a dove-tail groove, Jointing edges 
from its fancied resemblance to the extended tail feathers °! boards. 
of a dove or pigeon, is cut in the edge of each piece. A dove-tail 
fv.itherss then made to fit these grooves in such a manner, that the 
etfect of putting the feather in its place, which, of course, Dove tan 
must be done endwise, will be to draw the two pieces eather. 
closer together. Cutting the grooves’and planing the feather is an 
operation of great nicety, and one which in all probability Will never 
be performed by an amateur artisan. 

It is useful in bringing together the Yy Meee \N SYS 
edges of two or more pieces of wood y/ : Wn WN 
intended to form such an article as Yj | WN é‘ 
| ptticle IHITNYNIWNN 
a drawing board. The straight-sided »,,. 19. DOVE-TAIL JOINTING. 
groove and slip-feather is useful in 
fitting boards together to form the top of a table, although for this 
purpose the tongue and groove may be, and is, frequently used. 

447. A description of the methods used for joining the edges of 
boards together laterally would not be complete without some mention 
of dowelling, the term applied to the fastening together of pacing 
boards by means of wooden or metal pegs. Itis the method how 

Sa le performed. 

used by the cooper for bringing together the edges of the 

pieces of wood of which the head and bottom or the cask are formea 
The amateur will find it useful in many ways. An exemplification of 
it may be fouwnd in the joining of the leaves of a dining-table, which 
is regulated by small wooden pegs which project from the edge of on? 
leaf at right angles to the surface of the edge, and fit with great ac- 
curacy and nicety into holes made for their reception in the, edge of 
the leaf that is placed next to the first leaf, and so on. In joining 
wood together in this way, the pieces must be laid side by side so that 
the edges present one surface, being brought on a level one with the 
other ; and straight lines marked across both edges with a square ard 
pencil to indicate where the pegs are to come. The exact points where 
the gimlet is to enter the wood in preparing the holes for the pegs, are 
shown by tracing a line along the edge with a marking gauge. Hoies 
must then be bored along the edge of each board, as shown in section in 
the accompanying illustration. In A, in fig. 192, pegs of tough wood, 
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which have been previously prepared for the purpose, are driven into 
the holes to the depth of about lin. or 1in., projecting beyond the 
edge for about the same distance. The points of the pegs are then 
brought to the mouths of the holes in B, and the board A is driven or 
brought by pressure towards the board B until their edges are broughc 
close together. The pegs should be glued before being driven into the 
holes prepared for their reception in both A and B. The operation re- 


quires some degree of nicety in 
' B n ' Y making the holes in the edges of 
the boards exactly opposite each 
ct } other, so that no undue strain may 
be made onthe pegs. Dowels and 


b1@. 192, DOWELLING. : 

dowel pins may be round or square, 
as may be most convenient ; thus it is usual to make round holes and 
use round pins in working in wood, and square holes in masonry. 
When a wooden upright is let into stone to keep it in position, a 
square dowel is cut in the stone, less in every way than the dimensions 
of the wood, and the end of the wood is then cut to enter the dowc), 
presenting very much the appearance of a very short tenon. It is 
manifest that the upright cannot be moved out of its place unless great 
force be used to it, because the projecting piece in the dowel prevents 
its motion in any direction. 

448. In gll operations of the kinds described above, the joints should 
be clued and held together till dry, but no gluing is required in putting 
down rebated flooring, or in lining the sides of a room, 
etc., etc., with match-boarding. The method of making 
glue has been described (see p. 131), and a few words on the method 
to be adopted in using glue may not be out of place here. 

449. Some difficulty may be experienced in getting tlfe glued joints 
ts hold. A thin, even coat should be laid on the parts to be joined to- 

gether with a brush, the several pieces put in their places, 
Diffoulty in ; : 
getting gitea and when practicable rubbed togethertwo or three times to 
ee insure the even distribution of the glue, and to expel the 
air from we joints. The whole, as it has been frequently said, must 
be held together with a clamp until thoroughly dry. In gluing together 
soft wood, a piece of good chalk should be rubbed over the joints 
before the glue is laid on. Care, however, must be taken that no 
knobs or gritty particles be allowed to remain. Not only rrost ama- 
teurs, but many thoughtless workmen also, seem imbued with the 
notion that the more glue is laid over the wood the stronger will be 
the icint. This is a great mistake, for a thick layer of glue makes 


Gluing Joints. 
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a weak joipt. Indeed, the thinner, in reason, the glue, the stronger 
will be the joint, the great desideratum being the exclu- 

sion of the air. Ifthe air could be entive/y expelled from ‘tenmesa 
between two surfaces, they would adhere one to the oe 
other without anyglue. In the manufacture of a certain sort of glass, 
where one piece is ground against another to bring them toa _/ace, 
it is sometimes the case that the air is so perfectly excluded that the 
two plates adhere to each other so firmly that they cannot be separated 
without fracture. 

450. We must now proceed to a consideration of the methods 
adopted for joining boards at right angles so as to form a corner. 
There are two modes of doing this, which are called key- 

. ge ‘ ; Goining 
ing and dove-tailing. There is another way of connecting boards at 
boards at right angles which shal] be explained, first of noe 
all, because it may be useful to the amateur; but the methods just 
named are by far the best, and those most commonly used—namely, 
keying in small cabinet-making and light joinery, and dovetailing in 
all operations in which strength and durability are desirable. 

451. The third method to which allusion has been made, and which 
may be described first, is that which is commonly adopted for nailing 
together packing cases. In fig. 193 is shown the way in Nailing boards 
which this is done. The edge of one board is brought ¢24 to end. 
against the inner surface of another, as at A, and nails are driven 
through the former into the latter to fasten the boards together. The 
joint is @ weak one, and a very little force 
will serve to disconnect boards ; Making small 
but wher four boards are nailed ***™* 
together in this way, as the four sides of a 
box or packing-case, one corner strengthens 

BOARDS EXD 10 END. another, and they all afford each other mutual 
support ; and when the bottom is nailed on, it is difficult to wrench the 
boards asunder. When wood of some thickness is used, as in making 
a small frame to be covered with a light for the reception of plants, 
etc., a shallow rebate may be cut at each end of the sidgs, as at B, 
affording a slight shoulder against which the boards, which form the 
top and bottom of the frame, can be lodged previous to nailing the 
whole together. 

452. One of the most useful and most frequently required joints op 
joinery, is that which is used to unite two pieces of wood Keying. 
to each other at right angles, gencrally speaking. For very 
light work, and where strength is of secondary importance, thé 
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method shown in fig. 194, and termed “keying ” or “ keying together ” 
is generally used. The edges, as may be seen, are bevelled or mitred 
away each to half the required angle of the 
whole. Thus in a joint at right angles, the 
line A B would make an angle of 45° with the 
lines A Cand A D, or the surface of the bevel as 
shown by the line A B would be at an angle of 
45° with the outer surface of each of the 
boards thus joined. If the sides were those 
of a hexagon, the angle which the bevel would 
make with the outer surface would be 30°. 
Glue the bevelled edges together, and when 
dry make three or four saw cuts diagonally 
across the joint, half of the cuts or /¢7/s, as they 
How are sometimes termed, inclining 
performed. J owards, as at E and F, and half 
downwards, as atG and A. Cut out some thin 
pieces of wood of such a thickness that 
they may fit into these saw cuts tightly, 
dip them in glue, hammer them into 
place, and when dry cut them off to the 
shape of the outside of the joint. If done 
well this makes a very neat joint, the saw 
FIG. 195. COKNER-PIECING. Cuts being hardly observable, but if the 
amateur cannot manage it exactly, or ifhe does not wish anything to show 
on the outside, he should use the description of joint shown in fig. 195, 
Corner. Which Is called “corner-piecing.” In this the edges are 
pleoing- bevelled together in the same manner as in the last, but 
when glued together, instead of using slips of wood inserted into saw 
cuts to keep them together, a corner-piece is made and glued on inside. 
This joint is very simple and neat, but it is not very strong ; it is often 
used for the corners of workboxes and articles required for a like pur- 
pose. In such case, the corner-pieces, if not carried upwards the whole 
length of the joint, but cut off at a height equal to the depth of the 
tray, will serveas supports for the tray ; otherwise ledges to hold he 
tray must be glued to the sides within. 
453. Lastly, we come to the dove-tail joint. Of this joint there are four 
kinds: the common or single dove-tail, the compound dove-tail, the dove- 
Dove-tail tail for drawer fronts, and the mitre dove-tail. Although 
jointing. i+ will be necessary to mention the peculiarities of all 
‘hese in turn, it is needless to do more than describe the construction 





FiG. 194. KEYING. 
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of the single or common dove-tail in detail, for one and the same 
GH principle of construction charac- 


F terises the whole set, and is used 
Ik in them all. 
lp B {9 454. Whenappearance is of little 


consequence and strength of the 
utmost importance, the common 
dove-tail joint should be used. In 
the annexed illustra- ogommon 
tion, fig. 196 shows °Ve-taiJoint. 
Pine 66. FIN; {Fibs ae7s-eocKets me pin, as it is called, and fig. 197 
SINGLE DOVE-TAIL JOINT. the socket of a single dove-tail. 
Very few workmen follow any arbitrary rule as to the propoftions and 
shape of the different parts ; they go by their judgment and their eye,and 
if they have had any experience they are seldom wrong. Tothe amateur, 
who cannot be expected to have had muchif any practice, the following 
hints will be of material assistance. If he goes according to rule when 
he commences, practice will soon make him familiar with the propor- 
tions, and render any measurement or rule unnecessary. This does 
not of course do away with the necessity that exists for marking the 
depth of the pin and socket with the marking-gauge. This must be 
done even by the best of workmen. Hard and tough wood will admit of 
an acuter angle than soft wood, or wood that is subject to split or chip. 
455. Let us take the pin and socket shown in the above illustration 
as anexample. It is, as it has been said, the pin and socket of a 
single dove-tail, but the same rule is followed in the®con- Pe er 
struction of all. Having deteymined the depth of the ofpin snd 
pin, which will be governed by the thickness of the board ae 
in which the%ocket is to be cut, into which the pin is to be fitted, set 
the head of the marking-gauge to the required distance from the point ; 
and, holding it against the end of the wood, mark on its four sides in 
succession the lines EC, C K (fig. 195), and the lines opposite to them from 
E and K on the sides that are not shown in the drawing. method of 
Next divide EC into three equal parts in the points D and mis eg 
B, D B being the central third, that is, the root or bottom of the pin. 
Draw two lines, BA and DF, at an angle of 70° or 80° to CB and ED, 
respectively. Drawtwo other straight lines, A H, F G,atrightangles toF A. 
Perform the same operation on the side of the wood that is hidder 
from view ; that is to say, trisect the linefrom K to the corner formed by 
tne meeting of the lines K and E, end join the points on either side wl 
the central third, to G and H respectively, one of these being H J, whir~ 
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is shown in the diagram. The reader will find it good practice to copy 
Diagram Sie the diagram on a larger scale, completing the ‘parts cut 
Pegahl larger away on each side of the pin with dotted lines. This will 
materially assist him when he is putting the directions 
given into practice on wood. The operator, supposing that these lines 
have been marked on a piece of wood, must now lay the tenon-saw 
upon the line C K, and cut across the grain till it comes to BJ. Lay 
the saw next upon A H, and saw in a direction very nearly correspond- 
ing to that of the grain until BI has been reached, as before, anda 
junction is effected with the saw-cut first made through Cc K. Remove 
the piece of wood thus detached, and proceed in the same manner on 
the other side. If a smooth cut be made, nothing further is required 
to be done to the pin ; but if roughly sawn, or the two saw cuts do not 
meet, and the piece nearly cut off is torn away, the projections that 
still require to be removed must be cut away with a broad chisel. 
Having finished the pin, it now remains to cut the socket for its re- 
Cutting parts ception. First lay the pin upon the exd of the piece 
of joints. intended for the socket, that is to say, on the end shown 
uppermost in fig. 197, and with a sharp pencil mark on the end the 
shape of the pin. The lines thus marked would be those shown as AB 
andC D in fig. 197, the part between A and C receiving the narrow part 
or throat of the pin, and that between D and B the wide end, namely, 
the parts lettered D B and A F in fig. 196. Saw down to the required 
depth, shown by the line EF. This depth is equal to the thickness of 
the wood from C to K in fig. 196, and straight lines all round the, wood 
should have been previously marked at this depth 
with the square. When the saw cuts have been 
p: made through A Band C D to the necessary depth, 
the central piece must be removed with a chisel. 
The piece removed, if it could be taken away 
without breaking it, should be exactly the shape 
of, and slightly smaller than, the pin, because the 
Fic, 198 sinci.r Pin has to replace it, and it is necessary that the 
DUVE-TAILCUMILETE. pin should fit fairly tight into the opening cut for 
its reception. When glued together, the pin and socket present an 
appearance simélar to that in fig. 198, in which the single dove-tail is 
represented in a finished state. 
456. The compound dove-tail is represented in the annexed diagrams, 
Compound and the only difference between this and the single dove- 
Gove-tall. ai] is, that the first has but one pin and this has three, 
and may have more if it be necessary. 


e 
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457. When the wood has been planed to the proper size, and the 
sides or edges squared, a line should be struck by means of the marking- 


gauge along the pin part on both sides from A to B, as in Moda of 


fig. 199. The distance of this line from the edge should ™arking it. 


be rathcr more than the thickness of the socket part as shown in fig 
A 


200, which, with fig. 199, represents, the ¢or- 
mer the elevation of end of the socket piece, 
and the latter the elevation of side of pin 
piece. The pins are cut out as in the single 
dove-tail, the parts at c, d, being removed by 
aid of a chisel, while those at a, 5, may be 
cut out with a tenon-saw or chisel a$ may 
be preferred. Lines are then marked on the 
flat side of the socket part, as shown at C 
in fig. 200, the thickness of the pin being 
their distance from the edge of the board. 
The shape and position of the sockets can 
easily be found by laying the pins upon the FIG. 200. FIG. 199. 
SOCKES PIECR. PIN PIECR. 
edge of the socket and marking them off compouNbDoVE-raILyjornr. 
with a sharp pencil. The sockets are cut out in the same manner as 
in a single dove-tail. If the spaces to be removed are at all larze, a 
few steady blows should be given 
with a mallet upon the chisel 
handle. The chisel should not 
be urged to take out the whole, 
of the space at one cut, but a part 
should be taken at a time, and 
when the wood is nearly removed 
the chisel shguld be held rather 
out of the perpendicular, so as 
to cut in under, which will insure 
a tight and neat joint when put 
together. The appearance of the 
pins of the compound dove-tail 
represented in isometrical per- 
spective after completion are 
Shown in fig. 201,and the sockets = Fru, _ 202. 
in a similar manner in fig. 202. SOCKET PrecE. FIG, gor. PIN PIECE. 
. COMPOUND DOVE-TAIL IN ISOMTTRICAL 

When put together the dove-tail PERSPECTIVE. 

joint appears as shown in fig. 203. In this joint each side shows portions 
of the end grain of its neighbour. For drawers and such-like articles 
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this, however well done, would look very unsightly ; it is therefore sel. 
dom used for those purposes, unless the out- 
sides are veneered, or covered with a thin 
sheet of some ornamental wood. Should it 
at any time be used for a drawer, the part 
il marked C must be the front. The reason 
fi readily appears from an examination of the 
a shape of the parts composing the dove-tail. 
f a Supposing, for the sake of explanation, that 
il A the joint was not glued, and that it did not 
fit very tightly. Ifthe part marked a were 
6 used as the front, it would be possible to 
pull the pins a, 4, c, out of their sockets, as 
there is nothing to prevent their coming 
¢ out ; but if ever so much force were used 
ff to draw C away from A, it could not be 
ff done, because the broad parts of the pins 
Fic. 203. COMPOUND d, ¢, could not possibly be pulled out through 
DOVE-TAIL COMPLETE. the narrow openings /, g. 
458. There is a method of making the dove-tail joint for drawer 
fronts by which the end grain of the side is kept concealed from view, 
and this does away with any necessity for veneering in 
Dove- ‘ i one . ; roe 
for drawer order to hide the joint. This mode of making the joints 
fronts. “between sides and front is adopted for drawers that are 
to be painted or stained and varnished, and may be used with 
advantage in drawers that are to be veneered with mahogany, rose- 
wood, or any fancy wood. 
459. The elevation of the end of the front and surface of the side in 
this kind of dove-tail joint for drawer fronts is shown in ‘igs. 204 and 
2 2°5 in the annexed illustr<.tions, and the appearance of the 
» of thiskind pieces when cut in readiness for joining together is shown 
e «in figs. 206 and 207, and that of the pieces after they have 
been joined in fig. 208. The part used for the front is marked F in all 
the illustrazions. It will be seen by referring to the complete joint in 
fig. 208 that the end grain of the side does not come through, and con- 
sequently is not seen. This joint is rather more difficult to make than 
the one that was last described, but the difficulty of construction is 
confined entirely to the front part, the side being cut in a manner 
exactly simi&r to the ordinary dove-tail joint. When the amateur 
artisan has occasion to make this joint, he should (after the several 
parts are trued up and sized with the plane) first cut out the side, as in 
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fig. 204. , The thickness of the side-piece should be rather less than 
the thickness of the front. When the side is completed it should be 


laid in position on the end of the front and the shape of 


Completion of 


the pins marked with a sharp pencil. Thesockets which the work. 
are shaded in fig. 205 must then be carefully cut away with a mallet 


and chisel. The different parts 
of this joint should fit each other 
well, and, indeed, so should the 





“FIG. 205. Fic. 204. FiG. 207. LNDOF FRONT. FG. 206. SIDE. 
END OF FRONT. SIDE. HIDDEN DOVE-TAIL IN ISOMETRICAL 
ELEVATION OF HIDDEN DOVE-TAIL. PERSPECTIVE. 


“ 





parts of all other joints made in wood; but, as in this case, a great 


wa 
aK 


Fic, 208, HIDDEN 
DOVE-TAIL COMPLETES. 


deal of strain is thrown on the foints of the 
drawer jn pulling it out, unless they are well 
fitted together the front will soon become 
very shaky. The method of making this 
kind of dove-tail joint is shown clearly in 
the illustrations, and any further explanation 
will be needless, as the diagrams speak, as 
it were, for themselves. 

460. The last joint of this description that 
has to be considered is the mitre dove-tail, 
which is a combination of keying and dove 
tailing. It is a very neat and ‘The mitre 
moderately strong dove-tait; ‘°° 
there are no end grains showing, and if done 
well the joint itself cannot be noticed. It 1s 
used, in short, when both strength and neate 
ness are required, which, with the amateur, 
is frequently the case. 
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461. The first thing to be done in making this joint is tg cut the 
mitre or bevel. For the sake of making the explanation a little 
clearer, let us suppose that the pieces of 
wood to be united are of equal thick- 
How to make "°SS» and let fig. 209 re- 

ete Bearer} present a horizdatal sec- 

tion of the front, and fig. 
210 a horizontal section of the side ; or, 





what is the same thing, let the figures . Kk CAE 8 
in each case represent the upper edge FG. 209. FIG. 210, 

SECTION OF FRONT. SECTION Of SILK. 
of the boards. Each board must be MITRE DOVE-TAIL. 


cut so that the edges marked ‘A in each must meet. In each take 
the distante A B equal to 4 C, the thickness of the board, and with 
the square draw the straight line B H, and join the diagonal A H. 
Along A C and A B measure equal lines, A K, A E, and through E 
draw the line E D F with the square, and through K the line K D G 
parallel to the edge A Bor CH. Let this be done on the lower edge 
of the board as well, and with square or marking-gauge trace a line 
from F, along the inner surface, along the whole depth of the side, 
from upper edge to lower edge. Lay the tenon-saw along this line, if 
it is not too long, in which case it must be cut with the chisel, and cut 
into the wood until Dis reached. Then with a sharp chisel cut away the 
wood along the part AD of the diagonal AH, removing entirely the 
shaded part’ in each board, namely, ADFC. The sockets will now 

a ==3 have to be cut in the part GD F H, 1n fig. 
209, and the pins in the part similarly 
lettered in fig. 210. The great thing in 
making this joint is to make the bevelled 
part, A D E, in each precwely similar, 
If the side is of less thickness than the 
front, the bevel A D must be cut in the 
same manner, and of similar dimensions 
in each. As far as the rest is concerned, 
== the length of DG or H F, in fig. 209, must 
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. ==] always be exactly equal to the length of 
ee . aad F D or HG, in fig. 210, The elevation of 
FIG. 211. FIG. 212. the ends of the two boards to be joined 

RND OF FRONT. END OF SIDE. 


ELEVATION OF MITRE Dove- are shown in figs. 211 and 212, fig. 211 
Tale AGIN Ts representing the end of the front, and fig. 

212 the end of the side. In figs. 213 and 214, the bevels or mitres at 
a, A, and the pins in one and the sockets in the other are drawn in 


Mitre Dov#.-rar, Fornr. 205 


isometrica] perspective. It is not possible, tor obvious reasons, to give 
an illustration of this joint when fitted together and complete, nor 
indeed would it be needful even if it were possible. 

462. By the aid of the illustra- 
tions no amateur can fail in mak- 
ing this joint, if he Illustrations 
understand themode ieactes ans 
of making the single Jo‘te. 
dove-tail and of keying two 
pieces of wood together at an 
angle. He will find it a difficult 
piece of business no doubt, but 
patience and persevernnce will 
* enable him t> overcome this and 
g all other difficulties that may pre- 
sent themselves in the various 
operations that have to be per- 
formed in Carpentry and Joinery. 
Of course he will readily under- 
stand that it is in cabinet-making, 
rather than in carpentry and 

joinery proper, that such a joint 

Se ee a An sieve Gai eee joint is 

PERSPLCTIN LC, chiefly required. Fr all opera- 
tions in which strength, rather than nicety, is requisite, the simpler 
kinds of joints, which are easily and more quickly naade. will be found 
to be both suitable and sufficient in every respect. 
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461. The first thing to be done in making this joint is tp cut the 
mitre or bevel. For the sake of making the explanation a little 
clearer, let us suppose that the pieces of 
wood to be united are of equal thick- 
How to make "eSS» and let fig. 209 re- 

the mitre present a horizdatal sec- 

dove-tall, ~. 
tion of the front, and fig. 
210 ahorizontal section of the side ; or, 


what is the same thing, let the figures 





in each case represent the upper edge FIG. 209. FIG. 210, 
SECTION OF FRONT. SECTION OF SILKE. 
of the boards. Each board must be MITRE DOVL-FAIL. 


cut so that the edges marked ‘a in each must meet. In each take 
the distante A B equal to AC, the thickness of the board, and with 
the square draw the straight line B H, and join the diagonal A H. 
Along A C and A B measure equal lines, A K, A E, and through E 
draw the line E D F with the square, and through K the line K D G 
parallel to the edge A Bor CH. Let this be done on the lower edge 
of the board as well, and with square or marking-gauge trace a line 
from ¥F, along the inner surface, along the whole depth of the side, 
from upper edge to lower edge. Lay the tenon-saw along this line, if 
it is not too long, in which case it must be cut with the chisel, and cut 
into the wood until Dis reached. Then with a sharp chisel cut away the 
wood along the part AD of the diagonal AH, removing entirely the 
shaded part’ in each board, namely, ADFC. The sockets will now 
have to be cut in the part GD F H, in fig. 
209, and the pins in the part similarly 
lettered in fig. 210. The great thing in 
making this joint is to make the bevelled 
part, A D E, in each precisely similar, 
If the side is of less thickness than the 
front, the bevel A D must be cut in the 
same manner, and of similar dimensions 
in each. As far as the rest is concerned, 
the length of DG or H F, in fig. 209, must 
always be exactly equal to the length of 

a. f= F Dor HG, in fig. 210, The elevation of 
Bee cae ‘ Pee! ~,., the ends of the two boards to be joined 
ELEVATION OF MITRE Dove- are shown in figs. 211 and 212, fig. 211 
TAM JOIN Es representing the end of the front, and fig. 

212 the end of the side. In figs. 213 and 214, the bevels or mitres at 
a, A, and the pins in one and the sockets in the other are drawn in 
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isometrica] perspective. It is not possible, tor obvious reasons, to give 
an illustration of this joint when fitted together and complete, nor 
indeed would it be needful even if it were possible. 

462. By the aid of the illustra- 
tions no amateur can fail in mak- 
ing this joint, if he ynustrations 
understand themode paneer 
of making the single Jota. 
dove-tail and of keying two 
pieces of wood together at an 
angle. Ie will find it a difficult 
plece of business no doubt, but 
patience and persevernnce will 

' enable him 1) overcome this and 
‘ all other difficulties that may pte- 
sent themselves in the vaiious 
operations that have to be per- 
formed in Carpentry and Joinery. 
Of course he will readily under- 
stand that it is in cabinet-making, 
rather than in carpentry and 
Joinery proper, that such a joint 

ree bee eect as the mitre dove-tail joint is 
PERSPLCTIVE, chiefly required. Fr all opera- 

tions in which strength, rather than nicety, is requisite, the simpler 
hinds of joints, which are easily and more quichly raade. will be found 


to be both suitable and sufficient in every respect. 








CHAPTER VIII, 
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THE CARPENTER’S BENCH AND ITS VARIOUS FITTINGS, 
THE SAWING STOOL AND TRESTLES. 


Tae Carpenter's Bench—Ordinary small-sized Bench —Utilisation of Space under 
Bench—Bench may be Fixed or Movable—Better Fixed for Amateur—How 
to Manage Fixing—Convenient Dimensions for Bench—Bench for Temporary 
Service —Preliminary Operations—Construction of End or Trestle—Front of 
Trestle—Gonnection of the Trestles—Diagonal Braces: their positions for 
back—To keep Trestles from Displacement—Construction of Front—Planing- 
board in front, etc.—Completion of Frame—Making and putting on top—- 
Fittings for Bench—Substitutes for Bench-stop—Substitute for Bench-vice— 
Construction of contrivance—Another simple substitute—Merits of this kind of 
Bench—Amateur will make better Bench—Ordinary Carpenter's Bench— 
General principles of Construction—Convenient Dimensions—Preparation of 
different parts—Joining pieces together—Double Tenon desirable—Construction 
of Bench continued —fenons of uppermost bars -Complettion oO | 1ane— 
Uprights for Bench—Centre ral in tront of Bencl—Provision in tront tor sew 
of Bench-vice—Well in Bench tor Tools—Another mode of making Well—Front 
of Bench—Bench-vice: its construction—The Bench-screw—Cost of Bench- 
screws— Uses of the Bench-screw—Additional supports for Boards—Construction 
of top of Bench—Covering for Well—The Bench-stop: its construction—An 
additioual hand—Iron hold-fast for Bench—Its construction and operation— 
Improved Héld-fast—ITold-fasts as substitute for Bench-screw—Hold-fast useful 
to amateur—Improved or Patent Bench-stop—The Shooting-board—Its con- 
struction and principle—Utility of Shooting-board limited—Universal Shooting- 
board—Its construc@on and principle—Evil of ordinary Bench-screw— Regulation 
of Parallelism between Bench and Bench-vice—Croix de St. Pierre—Its con- 
struction and action—Broad cheek: why preferred—-Mode of preserving 
Parallelism—The Runner—Adaptation of Runner to Screw—Laws’ Bench— 
Its dimensions and construction—The ‘‘ Composite ” Bench—Its d@mensions and 
construction—Wheel and Treadle—Suitable for fixture against wall—Objections 
to oidinary Bench-vice—Standard Instantaneous Grip Vice—Its construction 
and action—Advantages of Grip-vice—Its adaptability to various requirements— 
Syer's 'mproved Portable Cabinet Bench—Its construction and advantages—Ent- 
wistle and Kenyon's Instantaneous Grip Parallel Vice—Principle of construction 
—Adjuncts to Carpenter's Bench—Trestle or Sawing-stool—Its dimensions and 
constructiog—Notch in end of Trestle—Clamps : their uses—Assistance rendered 
by machinery—Motive power for Amateurs—Mode of fitting and working a Cir- 
cular Saw—Multéplication of velocity—Guide slip for regulating width to be cut. 


463. ONE of the most indispensable essentials to the performance of 
operations in Carpentry and Joinery is the carpenter's bench. Nothing 
can be fairly done without it—except sawing, for which the stool is 
wanted ; or mortising, which may also be done on a couple of stools or 
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tresties, although small mortises may be cut on the bench. Planing 
must be done entirely on the bench, for, as it has been 

said, in planing the surface of a board it must be laid oarpen es 
flat on the top of the bench and butted against the 

bench-stop ; while in planing the edges, the board must be laid along 
the side of the bench, being supported on pegs (for the reception of 
which holes are made along the side itself) in the middle, and at one 
end nearest the operator, while it is gripped and held tightly against 
the side by the bench-jaw or vice at the other end. 

464. An ordinary carpenter’s bench of small size, with a bench- 
vice and bench-stop, may be bought or made by a carpenter, ready 
for the amateutr’s use, at about 25s., bat a tolerably good 4. ainaey 
second-hand bench may often be picked up at the wood ees 
yard for 1os,or 15s. An excellent bench may be had for 
50s., but when fitted with various appliances and turned out ir the best 
manner, they will range upwards in price from this amount to £10. 

465. A bench of this description, however, is too often a bench and 
nothing more. Unlike a table, below the bed of which there must be 
nothing in order that the legs of the persons that are 
sitting round it may be thrust beneath it, the space under Tetapate: 

eye under benoh. 
the carpenter's bench may be utilised, and almost every 
square inch of the space between the four legs turned to good account. 
So having knocked together a rough-and-ready article that may serve 
the purpose until the bench can be made, it will be goo@ practice fer 
the amateur to make one for himself, which he may contrive in such 
a manner as may best suit his own convenience. » 

466. A carpenter’s bench may be either fixed or movable, and with 
regard to position it may be against a wall of the workshop or shed 
or it may stand in the middle of it, so that there may be henehsnay 
free passage all round it. In nine cases out of ten the oe ee 
amateur will find it convenient to have it against the wall 
of his shed, and immediately under the window that lights it, if 
possible. A large bench need not be fixed, as its own weight will 
keep it in position ; but a small one, such as an amateur artisan wil) 
generally have, will be all the better for being secured to fhe side of 
the shed or to the ground, if possible. For the amatear, petter axed 
then, there can be little doubt that the bench should be reer 
against a wall and fixed; but of course there are cases in which this 
would be impossible, and in determining position, etc., every one 
must be guided by the necessities of situation, light, etc., and settle 
these points as may best syit his gwn convenience, 
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467. The fixing is easily managed. Four iron brackets, having two 
arms at right angles to each other, and pierced and countersunk for 
Howto screws, will be all that is necessary. Suppose in fig. 215 
manage fixing. that one leg of the end of a bench is represented, the 
bench being placed against a wall, perhaps of boards. If a bracket 
be screwed to the bench and the boards, as at A, at this end, and one at 
the other, the bench cannot be pulled away from 
the wall; and if others be placed against the 
Jront legs, in the manner shown at B, the bench 
cannot be raised from the ground. In the 
illustration, for convenience’ sake, the bracket 
is show? fixed to the back leg; but this is 
of no importance, as it is only the manner of 
using these brackets that it is sought to explain. 
. When the bench stands against a wall, a 
FIG, 215. FIXING ; 
BENCH WITH BRACKLTS, wooden rail must fist be fixed to the wall in 
a horizontal position, to which the bracket may be screwed. As tor 
the floor, if this be of stone, concicte, or even earth, it is always 
desirable that the bench should stand on a very low platform, and it 
will be better for the wall behind the bench, if it be of brick or stone, 
to be match-boarded. The utility of this will appear presently. 
468. First, as to the dimensions of a bench ; these must depend very 
much upon space, for the bench must be made according to the room 
*at command, very much in the same way that a coat must 
Convenient : . ,; 
dimensions be cut according to ong’s cloth. The following will be 
for bench. : : ‘ 
foun@ convenient dimensions: /ength, from sft. to 7ft. ; 
breadth, from 1ft. 6in. to 2ft. 6in. ; Aeigh, from 2ft. Gin. to 3ft. The 
height must be regulated by the height of him who has touseit. A 
tall man will require a higher bench than a short man,,or it is de- 
sirable not to stoop over the bench more than is absolutely necessary 
_in planing, etc. A nice size for ordinary work done by the amateur 
is, dencth, 6ft. ; dreadth, 2ft.; height, 3ft. 
469. Next let us glance at the way in which a bench for temporary 
service may be put together, as it is often convenient to knock upa 
> rough bench of this kind for use when making any struc- 
sempocary tufre out of doors at too great a distance from the work- 
oe shop to allow of constant walking backwards and forwards 
for planing and other operations that must be done at the bench. 
470. First get out four pieces of quartering, about 3in.X2%in., and 
some strips of board, about 3in. wide, or a little more, and 1:n. thick; 
a board of white deal, r1in, wide, may be ripped down in three lengths 
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for this pugpose. Three picces of the same kind of boaid 6ft. long 
must also be provided, and some 2in. and 24in. screws ; about three 
dozen of each will suffice. In putting together a tem- Preliminary 
porary bench of this description, or any kind of work operations. 
that is to be taken to pieces again, use screws instead of nails, as by 
screws less injury is done to the wood, and it may be utilised when it 
has served its first purpose for something else. And more than this, 
no nails or fragments of nails will be left in the wood to hurt teeth of 
saw or edge of plane-iron. 

471. Having got the wood all ready, take two pieces of quartering, 
and lay them down on a flat suiface parallel to each other, and two 
feet 2part, from outside edge to outside edge, that is to 

; : Cong¢truction 
say, from A to B, in fig. 216, and from C to D; cut a piece ot end or 
of wood E from the wood that you have ripped down, eee 
taking care that the ends are square with the top and bottom, and 
screw it to the quartering with 
some of the larger screws — 
not less than four being used. 
Then screw on another piece, 
F, diagonally from A to D, tak- 
ing caie that the pieces of 
quartering are still exactly two 
feet apart along the line in- 
ciuded between Cand D. Turn 
over the pieces of wood thus 
screwed together, and screw 
on the pieces G, H, in a pre- 
cisely similar way on the other side. When raised from the ground 
the trestle thea has thus been made will be found to be as strong 
as a castle. Complete the work by screwing «nr a piece of 
wood, K, on the outside face of one of the legs, reaching from the 
ground to a line just /ev inches from the top of the les This, it must 
be borne in mind, will be the /vond of the trestle. The  gyont os 
reason why this piece is to be screwed on will be ap- ore 
parent presently. As soon as this is done make another trestle similar 
to this with the remaining two pieces of quarte1ing, and some more of 
the wood that was ripped down at the commencement of the work, 
when getting out the wood all ready for it. 

472. It is now necessary to connect the trestles in such a way as to 
ofter a solid framing for the reception of the boards that are to form 
‘he top of the bench. The back and front will be connected in a 
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totally different manner, and to make this perfectly clear, the elevation 
of the back is given in fig. 217, the elevation of the front in hg. 218, and 
Connestion of the plan of the topin fig. 219. The trestles have been made 

the trestles. precisely alike, so that when they are placed upright 
the diagonal brace F, in the illustration of the trestle, will be ozsside 
in that which stands to the,left hand, and zvszde in that which stands 


to the right; and con- 
versely the brace H will 
be zzside in that which 
stands to the left hand, 
and ouéside in that which 
stands to the right. 
Care ntust be taken to 
preserve this arrange- 
ment with the braces 
of the trestles, or other- 

Diagonal wise some 
beagee that di ficulty 

back. will be oc- 
casioned in fixing the 
diagonal braces at the 
back, Having cut two 
slips of wood, one 5ft. 
6'n. long &nd the other 
5ft. 8in. long, place the 
trestles so that é¢he front 
of each rests on the 
ground, and the back is 
uppermost. Screw the 
shorter piece to the 
trestles, as shown in A in 
fig. 217, and the longer 
picce as shown in B. The object in having the upper piece rin. 
longer on either side than the lower piece is, that its ends may abut 
against 8nd cover the slip marked E in diagram of trestle, on one side, 
and the slip*marked G on the other. Then screw on the diagonal brace 
c on the outside, and the brace D, also placed diagonally, on the in- 
side. In fig. 217, £ shows the end of diagonal brace A on one side, 
and F, end of diagonal brace H on the other side, in the diagram of 
the trestle. Of course these ends are not in the same but in different 


trestles respectively. 








FIG. 219. PLAN OF TOP OF BENCH. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FRONT OF BENCH 2! 


473. To keep the trestles from displacement during this operation, 
it will be found useful to nail two slips of wood across to the face or 
front of the trestles before placing the front on the ground, ead 
taking care that the trestles are kept the correct dis- trestles from 

, ‘ : displacement, 
tances apart, which is 5ft. 6in., the length assumed as 

convenient for the length of the slip A in fig. 217. Before turning the 
frame over to put on the front, screw to the inside of the front legs 
the slip shown at A in fig. 218. In this figure, B shows the grain end of 
the diagonal brace F, in the diagram of the trestle. As soon as the 
slip A in fig. 218 has been screwed on, the frame must be turned over 
so that the front is uppermost and the back on the ground. It may be 
asked why the slip A (fig. 218) is not screwed on to the outside of the 
r front instead of the inside. The amateur who is making 
@ the bench may screw it to the outside if he likes; but by 
reason of the slips that were screwed to the face of the 
front leg of each trestle (see K in diagram of go nstmuction 

-_ trestle), it would project beyond the face of of front. 
©| the board in front of the bench, and be in the way. If 
a —_ he must put it on the outside it should be done as in fig. 

SLIP IN. 220, and in the following manner: the board c and the 
eerie Slip A must first be firmly fixed in their places, and then 
a piece D screwed on below A, and another piece B between A and 
C, so that all the pieces which thus combine to form the front of the 
bench are flush with one another wherever they meet and join. It 
is preferable, however, to keep the slip A, as in fig. 218, behind, and 
to have the slips K, K, in one single piece. : 

474. The board ¢, as well as the pieces intended to form the top of 
the bench, was cut exactly 6ft. in length. Before putting these in the'r 
places it may be as well to rub ¢hent over with a plane, as piening boarit 
the carpenter says ; but this need not be done especially, ' ‘"°m4 ete. 
as the bench is merely intended to serve a temporary purpose. The 
board C is I1in. wide, and the top of each slip marked K is just 1oin. 
from the top of the trestle, so two notches an inch deep must be cut 
in the lower edge of the board, so that it may fit over the top of each 
slip, the upper edge being on a level with the upper edge of the trestles 
on either side. As the length, from outside edge to outside edge of 
the legs of the trestles front and back, is 5ft. 6in., and the board C is 
6ft. long, ac and a’c’ will be just 3in., and the length of the notches a 4 
and a’ d' will be exactly the width of K, which is the width of the nar- 
rowest part of the quartering, namely, 2}4in. Cut the notches so that 
they may fit tightly over the tops of the slips K, K ; and when the board 
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is fairly placed in position, as shown in fig. 218, screw it firmly to the 
trestles, taking care to bury the head of every screw well in the wood, 
to do which with ease a depression for its reception may be made with 
a bit for countersinking. Every screw must be greased before being 
driven into its place, as then it can be withdrawn easily whenever the 
bench is taken to picces. 
475. The frame is now nearly complete, but something more yet 
remains to be done before putting on the top, and that is to cut two 
Completion notches—one at X Y in B in fig. 217, and the other at x’ Y’ 
of frame. jn C in fig. 218—about 4in. long and rin. deep, in order to 
receive a bearer, crossing the frame from the slip B to the board c, 
which will help to support the boards that form the top. This bearer 
is shown in the plan of the top in fig. 219 by the dotted lines x x’ YY’ 
When this has been secured with screws the frame is ready to receive 
the top, which will be 2ft. 2in. from outside to outside. 
eating. The board K K must therefore be placed on the top, so 
ontop. that its outer edge is flush with the slip B, in fig. 217 ; and 
the board LL, so that its outer edge is flush with the surface of the 
board ¢, in fig.218. They must then be screwed down, as indicated in 
the figures, to the slip 3B, the board c, the cross-pieces E, G, of each 
trestle, and the bearer x x’ YY’, whose positions are shown by the 
transverse dotted lines in fig. 219, the horizontal dotted lines showing 
the edges of the slip Band the boardc. The dotted lines in figs. 217 and 
218 show the position of the boards K K, LL, when placed on the top 
of the frame. A space of 4in. new remains between these boards ; 
this may be leff as it is, but to save the annoyance of small tools, etc., 
tumbling through when thrown on fhe bench, it is better to cut a slip 
to fit tightly into the opening, and close it up altogether. 
476. The bench is now complete as far as it goesy and is strong 
enough for any practical purpose, though not very good-looking. 
Fittings for There are, however, certain adjuncts required, which 
bench. must now be described, and these are fittings which will 
serve as substitutes for the bench-vice and the bench-stop. If the 
amateug is content with a bench of this sort until he can find time to 
make a better one, he may as well put in a bench-stop at once, as 
described further on; but in the bench under consideration it is 
sought to injure the wood as little as possible, and a 
Substitutes ; : 
for substitute for a bench-stop may be found in the inser- 
bench-stoP- tion of two thick, stiff screws close together, for planing 
the surtaces of pieces of quartering, etc., and further apart for planing 
the surface of a board. Indeed, supposing the end of a rough bench 
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to be represented in fig. 221, A being the board nearest the operator, 
a line BC, at right angles to the edge D E, may be drawn with the 
square, and two screws inserted about lin. or 1 Zin. é 
apart, as at F G, and a third about 3in. or gin. from 
G,as at H. These screws can be raised ox lowered 
at pleasure to suit the thickness of the wood that 
is being planed. The screws should be thick, as [2 
it has been said, and have a large deeply-cut F 
; _ FIG. 221. SUBSTITUTE 
thread. The same object may be attained in ror BENCH-STopP. 
another manner, namely, by nailing or screwing down a slip of wood to 
the top of the bench, as at K; but as no p‘ece of wood that is less than, or 
equal to, the slip in thickness can be planed with such a cortrivance 
as this, as the plane would not pass over it, it seems that the screws 
afford a more serviceable arrangement. 
477. A contrivance for holding a board against the front of the 
bench while its edges are being planed must now be sought out, and 
this may be effected in the manner 
\\ iP shown in fig. 222. At the distance of 
A] = from gin. to 12in. from the end of the 
( =| | board which forms the front of the 
| bench and along its entire length, with 
= \ this exception, a slip of wend, A, is 
I | = screwed, about 1 in. thick and § in. 
i : WA deep. This slip may be gupstitute for 
é fixed in this position, and Pench-vice. 
FIG, 222, SUBSTITUTE FOR remain so until the bench is taken to 
Peagene pitces ; its upper edge should be about 
4in. from the lower edge of the front B of the bench. As there is now 
a space of 8in. between the upper edge of this slip and 
the surface of the board c, which forms the top of the 
bench in front, it is manifest that any board whether 
gin. or 11in. wide may be planed along its uppermost edge, while the 
lower edge rests on the slip, as shown in the diagram by D. If the 
wood whose edges are to be planed be very narrow, anothei’ tempo- 
rary slip must be screwed on to the bench front higher ap, as a rest 
.0 receive the lower edge of the board, so that the upper edge may be 
raised above the top of the bench. A stout piece of wood, say 2)4in. 
thick, 6in. wide, and 8in. long, that will not readily split, should then 
be cut in the shape shown at E£, in fig. 222, above, and in longitudinal 
yection in fig.223. Let de, in fig. 223 be 3%in., then, through ¢ make 
svertical saw-cut to @, just half the depth of de. Set off 4/, equal to 
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a quarter the depth of de, and then join a 4,and cut througly the wood 
trom é to a; the part that is severed from the block by the saw-cut, 
caand 6 a will come away, leaving a slant- 
ing face a 6 about 5in. long or very nearly 
so, The block is then screwed to the front 
Fins Shy. RECO eons of the bench, as shown at E in fig. 223 5 but | 
STILULL FOR BENCH-VICL. care should be taken to bring the line I K, 
(fig. 222) through which the screws pass, exactly opposite the central 
line down the front of the front-leg of the trestle that stands to the left, 
so that additional strength may be obtained by the entry of the screws 
into the leg of the bench. Sulstantial screws, at least Sin. in length, 
should be employed for this purpose, and the heads should be deeply 
buried in the block, provision being made for this with a countersinker. 
When the board has been placed in position, abutting against the sur- 
face ac of the block, two wedges, F and G, flat on the side next the 
poard and bevelled on the other side to correspond with the slanting 
surface of the block @ 4, must be diiven in with two or three sharp 
blows. These wedges will hold the board as fimly as the ordinary 
bench-vice. There are other means of making a stop, or gzast-vice, 
to hold the end of the board, but they need not be described. One or 
two methods will doubtless suggest themselves to every intelligent 
an.iteur mechanic, 
478. Anether plan for securing the board, whose edges are to be 
planed, to the front board of the bench, is to make some buttons of 
theeshape shown in the annexed figure in 
simple Section, and screw them to the front board, 
subsiitute. so as to hold down thé lower edge of the 
board, and the end furthest from the operator. The 
space, or rebate, in the button at A may be made Iin. in 
depth, so as to button tightly over an inch board. If the 
board be less in thickness, a slip of wood equal to the 
difference between the space at A and the thickness of the Fig, 224, 
board must be inserted, so as to keep the board whose Ler eels 
edges ar® to be planed from moving. BOARD. 
479. The merits of the bench that has just been described are, that it 
is easily made, even by an amateur who can do little more than make 
a straight saw-cut, and that there is nothing that presents 








Merite of this : 
ont any difficulty that cannot be overcome in thz way of pro- 
or Dpenca. 


viding substitutes for the bench-stop and bench-vice. 
The amateur, however, will never rest content with such a bench as 
this, however well it may serve h*- purpose for temporary work out of 
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doors, or a6 a makeshift even in the workshop itself; and one of his fir’ 
serious undertakings in carpentry, when he is able to 

manage his tools tolerably well—provided always that he Amateur win 

has not purchased a bench, either new or secondhand, ‘bench. 

cr had one made by a carpenter—will be to make a bench for himself, 

480. This bench will either be an ordinary carpenter’s bench, made 
.ery much on the lines that we have already laid down for the tem- 
p orary bench, or one replete with shelves, drawers, recesses, 

' . . , Ordinary 
and various fittings of one kind or another suited for carpenter's 
his peculiar requirements. Let us first consider the chicf eae 
points in a plain bench, made in the usyal manner, and then see what 
mode of construction may be adopted for utilising the ‘ 
open space that there is betwcen the four legs of the srmsicies of 
frame and the top of the bench and the ground on which a 
the bench stands. Supposir.g the bench were 3ft. high, 2ft. wide, and 
6ft. long, outside measurement every way, roughly speaking there 
would be about 36 cubic feet of empty space below the table, which is 
too much to be wasted in a small workshop, especially when it may 
be turned to account with but little trouble, as we shall see presently. 

481. For the ordinary carpenter’s bench that we are about to describe, 
let us take the above dimensions, namely, height 3ft., width 2ft., and 
length 6ft., as these will be found convenient for the ma- goyvenient 
jority of amateurs, and let us see how it may be provided mensions. 
with bench-stop, bench-holdfast, and ordinary bench-vice with wooden 
screw. We will next consider varieties in the form of bench-vices and 
bench-stops, and after describing the shooting-board, a useful adjunct 
or accompaniment to the bench,*used for squaring-up the edges of 
pieces, proceed to what we may term, for want of a better name, the 
* composite” bench. 

482. The first step to be taken is to provide some quartering of 
different dimensions, that is to say, about 12ft. of 3in.x2%in. for the 
uprights or legs, about 36ft. of 2/4in. x 2in. for the hori- 

, 7 , Preparation 
zontal pieces of the frame, 4ft. of board gin. wide and of different 
1%in. thick, and 24ft. of board gin. wide and 1%in. 3 
thick. Ifthe bench is to be 3ft. in height from the ground to the top 
of it, cut off 4 lengths of 2ft. 111n. from the wood provided for the up 
rights, and plane them up. Next cut 5 lengths of the smaller quar- 
tering 6ft. long, and 2 lengths 2ft. long, and plane these up also 
lastly, cut 2 pieces of the 14in. board 2oin. in length, and plane up 
these as well, bringing the sides to a smooth surface, and making the 


edges true and square. 
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483. When this has been done, the necessary steps may be taken 
for putting all these pieces together, which will be done with mortise 
Jointing pieces 2d tenon joints. Let us frame together the ends first of 

together. 1], and let fig. 225 serve as an illustration of the method 

to be adopted in doing this. In this representation of either end of 
*the bench, let the broad side or width of 
the uprights be supposed to face the 
reader, as shown in A and B, The piece 
c has already been cut 2oin. long; cut D 
to the same length, and then proceed to 
cut the ends of each into tenons Iin. in 
length. Cut the tenons at either end of 
ieee D to one-third the thickness of the wood ; 

END OF CARPENTER'S BENCH. but let the ends of C be cut in the 
manner indicated by the dotted lines ix fig. 225, and on a larger 
Double tenon Scale in fig. 226. The wood is 1¥%in. thick, therefore 
desirable. 4 rebate must be cut in it lin. wide and in. deep, 
and the rebate thus made, as shown in transverse section at A, must 
be cut as shown in B, in which there is a tenon all the way down, for 
— the width of %in., the remainder being cut away so as to 
== Icave two projecting pieces of about 24in. long, the re- 
maining 4/zin. being equally distributed in lengths of 





B 


b 2 win. over the three notches at a, 4, and c. This is an 
“adaptation of the form of tenon shown in page 188, at fig. 
7 175. Cut mortises in Aeand B to receive the tenons that 


roots 2e havebeen cut at the ends of c and D, and fit the pieces 
TENONS, together. The tenons should fit tightly into the mortises, 
but nct so tightly that they cannot be withdrawn without great force. 
Tbe opposite end must be made in precisely the same way. 

434. The narrow faces of the uprights were to be 24in. wide, and it 
will be useful to suppose that these are the actual dimensions after the 
beacaead : , wood has been planed up. The bench is to be 6ft. long, 

of bench from end to end, and the length of the horizontal pieces of 

ne the framing, from shoulder to shoulder of the tenons at the 
ends, must be exactly 5ft. 7in. We are supposing that the boards com- 
posing the top and front are to be 6ft. long, and that their ends are to 
be flush with the ends of the bench ; but such a frame as is now being 
described will allow of the use of boards 6ft. 6in. long, so that they 
will overlap jin. at the ends on either side. To return to the hori- 
rontal pieces of the framing, the tenons at the ends of these must be 


@3sin. long and one-third of the width of the stuff. The tenons at the 
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ends of the uppermost horizontal bars should be cut as in fig. 227, and 
the mortises as shown by the shaded parts in fig. 225; three in the 
front legs, and two—one at top and one 
at bottom —in the uprights behind. A weneDsct 

Ries ENON third bar may be added in the back part ve 
OF UPPER BAR. as well as in the front, "and it will be as well to do 
this, for it will give additional strength and firmness to the bench. 
The reason is now clear why the tenons of the pieces C and D, in fig. 
225, are not made longer than they are, for being no more than rin. in 
length they do not interfere with the tenons of the horizontal pieces 
being carried right through the uprights, so as to show the end grain 
of the former. When the whole of the framing has been gompietion 
put together, the front will present the appearance repre- 0° *rame. 
sented in fig. 228, and the back will look like this too, if a third rail 
has been put in between the two others at top and bottom ; and, if not 
it will look like fig. 228, K 
with the middle rail a re- 
moved. When it has been 
ascertained that all the 
tenons fit fairly tight into 
the mortises, and the 
shoulders of the tenons 
fit closely to and squarely 
against the parts on which 
they butt, they must be 
glued and put into place for the last time, and the Whole frame pinned 
together with wooden pegs, driven through each mortise and the tenon 

‘- that is thrust into it. The frame is now complete, 
and ready for the top and front. 





— —— 


lic. 228. FRONT OF CARPENTER’S BENCH. 
8 


485. In making a bench it is usual to have the 
uprights intended for the front legs or uprights 1 in, 

ee wider than the back uprights, so that Uprights for 
the face may be cut as shown in fig, bench. 
229 for the reception of the fronts. In this figure, A 

B shows the side, and B the front of a piece thus cut. 





The piece Cis taken right away, so that the board that 
Fic. 229. upricuts forms the front of the bench may be dropped into the 
IN FRONT OF BENCH recess thus made. The top of the projection is cut in 
a slanting direction from the zzside to the outside of the upright, and the 
board notched accordingly, to fitovertheangle. Thesimple notch shown 
in the trestle of the temporary bench does equally as well, although it 


Pd 
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weakens the board more and there is more chance of the end or corner 
beyond the leg splitting off or being knocked off. As no provision 
of this kind has been made for letting the front board into the upright, 
all that is required to be done is to screwa piece of wood on to the face 
of the upright of the same thickness as the board, in order that the 
latter may appear flush with the face of the projecting part thus added 
to the upright. The top should be cut of the shape shown in fig. 229, 
and the board notched accordingly. 
486. With regard to the centre rail A in fig. 228, it may be added to 
the framing or dispensed with altogether, at the pleasure of the maker 
Ses of the bench. Wherfintroduced it gives additional stability 
front oy to the structure, if we may apply such a word to a simple 
ench, . . ; : ; 
framing of uprights and rails ; and although its presence is 
more important in the front than in the back of the bench, it is, we are 
inclined to think, better to have it in the back also, for reasons which 
will appear presently. It is also desirable to put a board at the back 
of the bench similar to that which is fixed in front, faces being screwed 
on to the legs below to bring them fiush with its surface, or a rebate 
being made for its reception as already described. The boards at 
front and back are not to be screwed on until the interior of the bench 
is completed, which we will now proceed to describe. 
487. At the end of the bench to the left hand the wooden screw of 
the bench-viee will enter, and work backwards and forwards, and 
Provision in Provision must be made for its reception. The space 
penne betwegn the boards in front and behind must be left open 
bench-vice. so that nothing may hinder the progress of the screw, and 
no attempt must be made to enclose the bench by boarding up the space 
within which the screw works, as this would prevent us fram making 
proper use of the old-fashioned bench-stop and bench-holdfast, if 
these be used in putting the bench together and fitting it up. The end 
‘to the right hand, however, may be boarded at the bottom so as to form 
a well for the reception of saws and large tovuls, which it 
Pderig ne may be convenient to stow away in such a depository 
a Returning, then, to fig. 228, and taking this to be a fai 
example of the ‘raming requisite in front and rear of the bench, the 
central rail A being introduced in both parts of the frame, insert a 
cross-piece of wood from front to back as shown at CD, 
Another mode 2 ; Bon 
of making cutting grooves for its reception to the depth of Jin. in 
me the rails a and B, and letting the end showing the grain 
project between the rails on either side and come flush with the outer 
surface of the rails, as at & Screw a slip of wood, or c/ea/, a8 it is 
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technicaYy termed, to this cross-picce at F, and another to the end rail 
at G, and then lay pieces of board as shown at 1 from rail to rail, the 
ends being flush with the outer surface of the rails on either side. A 
shallow well about 6 inches deep will thus be formed for the purpose 
indicated to the right of the bench. 
If the central rails have been dis- 
pensed with and it is still desired {~. 
to make a well, a convenient method 
of doing this is shown in fig. 230. _' " : 

FiG. 230. METHOD OF MAKING WELL 
In this let A represent the inner IN BENCH, 
Surface of the board at the back of the bench. To this, at a dis- 
tance of two-thirds the length of the bench from the right-hand end, 
screw the perpendicular slip B, and the horizontal slip c, the latter 
being fixed flush with the edge of the board if it be wished to make 
the well as deep as possible, or higher up if a shallow one be 
desired. Let the end D abut against the slip B. Screw slips similar 
to these to the inside surface of the front board, and when the framing 
has been completed by fixing these boards in the proper position, 
lay boards as at E, KE, E, along the horizontal slips on either side, 
the slips forming suppor. for the ends of the boards. Let the side of 
the first board touch the slip B. Then, at the distance of 3/in. or 1in. 
from B, screw on another slip F, which forms with B a groove on 
either side, into which a board 3/in. or rin. thick, according to width 
of groove, may be dropped, forming one end of the well, the end rail of 
the framing, as before, constituting the other end. Provision for the 
well must in all cases be made before the framé is put together, 
especially when a centre rail is psed in the framing at front and back, 







as shown in fig, 228 at A. 

488, Wheit the front board is screwed on to the framing, if it be 
allowed to project a 
little beyond the up. 
rights, say to the ex. 
tent of Front of 
two or bench. 
three inches, the ap- 
pearance or elevation 
of the front of the 
bench will be like that 
shown in fig. 231 ; bu 
the bench is yet incomplete, for the bench-stop and bench-vice have to 
be added, and the top has to be put on. Of the bench-vice we can speak 





FIG. 231. FRONT OF BENCH WILLN COMPLETE, 
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at once, but as the old-fashioned bench-stop has to pass through the 
top, mention of this had better be left until the top comes under con- 
sideration. 
489. The bench-vice—it must be remembered that we are now 
speaking of the wooden adjunct to the bench, and not the iron holding- 
ene oe tool also called a # bench-vice,” because it is often attached 
its to one end of the bench to hold a piece of metal for filing 
construction. __consists of a broad, solid cheek, a wooden screw, and 
a nut or female screw attached to the framing or front board in which 
the screw works. In fig. 232 the construction of the bench-screw is 
The bench. Shown in section, with the exception of the screw, the 
screw. thread of which is drawn entire, to show its purpose the 
better. whe screw A B has a solid head A, perforated, as at C, for the 
reception of a wooden peg. or bar D, which works easily in the hole Cc, 
> ard is furnished with a knob at 
each end to prevent it from slip- 
ping out while the sciew is being 
turned, or when it is at rest, if 
this bar happen to be vertical. The 
neck of the screw passes through 
a solid piece of wood E, about 18in. 
lung, gin. wide, and 2in. thick, and 
the shoulder of the screw-head A abuts against this board and forces it 
against the ffont of the bench when the screw is turned in, or against 
anything that may be placed between, this solid cheek and the face of 
the bench holdinget firmly. The thread of the screw is deeply cut, 
and the screw itself, after passing through a hole F cut for it in the front 
board of the bench, works in a large nut or block of wood in whicha 
female screw is cut, and which may be fixed between thesrails of the 
bench H H, as at G, or bedded against and screwed to these rails, as 
shown by the space K K. If there be no rails—for sometimes even the 
"top rai! is dispensed with, much to the detriment of the bench—the 
block in which the screw works must be attached to the front board. 
The position of the bench-vice is shown in fig. 231 at A, and that of the 
block in which the screw works at K in fig. 228. This, it must be said, 
is the most ordihary form of bench-vice or bench-screw that is used. 
Costof he screws may be purchased at from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
bench-screws. each, according to size, at any shop where carpenters’ 
tools are sold. The cheek is not included in thescrew. Bench-screws 
of iron are more expensive, costing from 3s. 6d. each to 9s. or. 10s, 
Excellent iron and wood bench-screws are supplied by Messrs. 





FIG. 232. BENCII-SCREW. 
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Churchili and Co. The prices of the wooden bench-screws are :—2in. 
in diameter, 1s. Gd. ; 24in., 1s. 7d. ; 234in., 1s. 8d. The wrought iron 
bench-screws, cut with double thread and fitted with wood handles 
and movable collars are :—1in. in diameter, 1s. 6d. ; 1%in., 1s. 10d. ; 
1in., 2s. 3d.; 1%in., 3s. These bench-screws are remarkably cheap, 
aid are strong, well made, and serviceable. 

490. For cutting a tenon at the end of a rail or upright, the wood 
may be placed in the bench-screw and screwed tightly against the 
bench ; but when it is necessary to plane the edges of a waeg of the 
board, it is requisite to provide some support for it along >e2eh-serew. 
the front of the bench. In the temporary bench this was managed by 
screwing slips horizontally to the piece of wood that formed the front ; 
but in the permanent bench the same end is secured by ania 
making two or three rows of holes in the front board, as supports for 
shown in fig. 231, into which pegs are inserted, on which ira cat 
the lower edge of the board rests, the end furthest from the operator 
being held tightly in the bench-screw. 

491. Let us now proceed to the construction of the top of the bench, 
which is shown in plan in fig. 233. Of this it may be first said that 
if there be no well in the bench, all that is to be done is 

. ‘ Construction 
to screw the two gin. boards, that were originally pro- _ of top 
; . of bench. 
vided to form part of the top, on to the rails and boards 
at the front and back of the bench, and then to fill up the space of 6 
inches that remains between these boards with another board cut to 


fit; but if there is to R 

A E c KB 
be a well, cut a strip a = 
ti a yest 
1%in. wide off each 1 teen scare scence! pi Ti? 

board, reducingthem | }: eo |) eel Mo : 

: : ms w ee Y} 

to a width of 7in., i | ee) Laer No. ! 
leaving a space of | : Bz a) na Ome 
i j oe mnen ce eenen ee oY. ee een ta} 4 4} 


gin. between them 
when put in the posi- 
tion they are to oc- 
cupy. ‘The solid lines in the figure represent the edges of the boards as 
they appear to view when the topis complete. The dotted lines from A to 
Band from C to D represent the edges of the boards forming the front and 
back of the bench ; and the dotted lines from A to C and from B to D the 
edges of the end rails of the bench. Those from E to F represent the 
upper edge of the board let into grooves formed by slips, as shown in 
fig. 230, to form one end of the well, the end rail of the bench to the right 
being the other. Two bearers are notche* into the boards at front 


© 
rT, 
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rc 
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FIG. 233. PLAN OF TOP OF BENCH. 
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and back, and fixed in position as shown by the dotted lines from G to 
H and from K to L. Before the boards forming the top are put on, the 
rectangular space S T U V is entirely open, forming the well. The 
boards on either side may now be laid on the top-of the bench and 
marked, so that two slips, M and N, may be screwed to their under 
surface, forming, with the bearers GH and K L (or such.of these as 
may project beyond the boards w, x, whose edges rest on them), a rest- 
Covering ng place for the board y, which forms the cover for the 
for well. well]. A rebate might have been cut in the board on each 
side of the well at M and N to receive the cover, which must also be 
rebated, to fit into the rebates of the others, and the slips dispensed 
with ; but the amateur will often, find it useful to form a rebate in this 
manner instead of cutting one, and this mode of doing so may as well 
be adopted here. Moreover, it suits the width of the boards employed, 
which are gin. wide; and if a rebate of Min. had been cut on 
either side it would have been necessary, in order to save waste, to 
form the rebate in the well cover by bradding on slips in. square, 
so that it is as broad as it is long any way, to use an old saying. Next, 
a board gin. wide and 6ft. 6in. long must be taken, and cut into 
three parts, corresponding to the parts marked W, Y, and X in the 
figure. The pieces W and xX may be joined to the boards on either 
side bya groove and slip-feather, or by a dove-tail groove (see p. 195) ; 
the whole being glied up, but the amateur will find it easier to dowel 
them together with pegs. When dry the top may be screwed on to 
the bench, or nailed on—it does not matter which ; but in either case 
the heads of the screws or nails, as th€ case may Le, should be deeply 
buried in the wood. When the top has been screwed on, the opening 
OPQ Ris left for the admission of tools into the well, and into this 
opening the piece of board y will drop nicely. It will perhaps accur 
to the reader that the opening to the well has been made as large as 
possible first to facilitate the putting in and taking out of such a tool 
eas the hand-saw, and to leave as little space as possible covered between 
the ends afd sides of the well, so tliat the hand may be passed with 
ease to any corner of it in search of any small tool that may have 
been put ig or dropped in. The amateur, however, is cautioned 
against keeping any small tools in such a depository as the bench 
well, which is best calculated for saws, planes, squares, hammers, and 
any large and heavy tools of this kind. 
492. The next thing to be considered is the bench-stop, against 
which a board may be fixed during the process of planing its sides. In 
its simplest form it is a rectangular block af wood, about 2 inches square 
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and 8 inches or ginches long. The shaded square marked 2 in fig. 233 
is a good place for it, because, as shown in fig. 234, in 

‘ F ‘ ‘ . ; The bench- 
which A is the bench-stop in section, one side lies closely atop: its 
against the end rail B on the left of the bench, while against Si 
the other side a stop can be abutted as at C; and, indeed, additional 
stops may be placed on the other sides, so that the 
depth of the socket in which the bench-stop works 
may be increased as much as possible. A hole is cut 
in the top of the bench for the bench-stop to pass 
through, and the top of the stop is furnished with a 
piece of iron, D, cut so that its edge presents four or five 
points which enter the edge of any piece of wood 
pressed against it as at E, and prevents it from moving cere 
sideways. The stop is moved up and down by knocking = Bencu-sTop. 
it at the bottom or at the top as may be requisite, and when it is down its 
top should be flush with, or slightly below, the surface of the top of the 
bench, a groove being cut for the reception of the projecting teeth. 
With this addition the carpenter’s bench, in its most simple and 
ordinary form, may be considered complete. 

493. There was an old Indian officer of artillery, long since gone to 
his rest, who was an adept in sketching and drawing in pen and ink 
and painting in oil colours. He was also very fond of 
smoking, and finding some little difficulty in managing additional 
his pipe or hookah, when he had his palette in one hand as 
and his brush in the other, was prone at times to wish for a third hand 
as supplementary to the other wo, which he could put on pipe duty 
when the other two were otherwise engaged. Possibly many a Car- 
penter in olden times has wished for a third hand to hold down a piece 
of wood tight to the bench while he was cutting a mortise in it, holding 
his mallet in his right hand and a chisel in his left hand; and the 
wish, in process of time, was the parent of the bench-holdfast, in a 





certain sense. 

494. Anything more unpromising, at first sight, for the purpose for 
which it is used than the bench-holdfast can scarcely be found. Its 
shape, and the mode of using it, is shown in fig. 235. son noldfast 
The holdfast is a simple hook of iron, one side of which °F bench. 
1s short and terminates in a broad flat plate, while the other side is 
much longer. When it is desired to make use of it in order to hold 
a piece of wood A, shown in section, tightly to the top of the bench B, 
the shank Cc is passed through a hole D, cut in the top of the bench, 
and larger than the diameter of the shank, and the wood is placed 
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under the flat disc E, and a blow or two given to the holdfast on the 
Its construc. (OP of the bend F to fix it tightly. To prevent any injury 
person _ to the surface of the piece of wood A from the disc of the 
bench hook, a piece of wood may be slipped in between A 
and the iron, which will prevent it from sustaining any damage. To 
make the hole at D a little deeper a 
collar, GG,may be attached to the under 
part of the bench in continuation of the 
hole. When it is desired to release the 
wood the hook must be hit lightly with 
the hammer at H, which will produce 
the desired effect. From the shape 
of the holdfast, whose arms diverge 
and become wider apart the farther they 
are from the bend F, it is manifest that 
a blow at F will cause the sides of the long shank or arm C to press 
tightly against the hole through which it passes at the points K and 
L, and it remains in this position because there #8 
is but little, if any, force in an upward direction ® oe 
to lift it out of its place. For this reason a blow 
at the back of the hook is necessary to loosen it 
and bring it up. 
495. In the improved holdfast shown in fig. 
236, the printiple of construction is the same, but 
Improvea the tightening of the hank and its 
holdfast. Joosefiing are effected by the action 
of a screw A, which passes through the end of 
the short arm B, opposite the disc C, and acts Fig, see 
on the iong shank at D, just above the part IMPROVEG HOLDFAST. 
where it is bent to form an arm into which the short limb ts fastened, 
, as al E. 
496. A pair of holdfasts afford a useful substitute for a bench-screw 
™ hoiding a piece of wood to the front of the bench so that its edges 
Holdfasts as May be planed. The method adopted for using it for such 
gubstitute’ 4 purpose as this is shown in fig. 237, in which A is the 
screw. top of the bench, B the front, and c the wood whose edges 
are to be planed, all shown in section. A row of holes is madea little 
above the lower edge of the bench front, as at D, through two of which 
the long shanks of a pair of holdfasts are passed, as shown in the 
illustration. The ordinary holdfast costs but little, being merely a 
bent iron bar, and such as may be quickly made by any smith should 





FIG. 235. BENCH-IHOLDI \ST. 
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difficulty be experienced in procuring one. The improved holdfasts 
with screw are more expensive, ranging in 
price from 6s. to 9s. 6d., according to size and 
quality. 

497. The amateur artisan will find it useful 
to add a simple hgldfast to his tools, and to cut 
a hole in his bench through which 

Holdfast 
to put the long shank; but he  usefulto 
= amateur 
should trust to it merely for hold- 
ing down work on the bench, and not as a 
, f j 
Bien si01 wea substitute or the bench-screw. And when 
AS BENCH-SCREW. making a bench permanently for his own use, 
it will be better for him to provide himself with the improved bench- 
stop instead of fitting his bench with an old-fashioned one. 

498. The improved or patent bench-stop is shown in fig. 238. Ata it 
is closed, at B it is raised ready for use. In appearance it looks some- 
thing like a hinge, and indeed is made on that principle. 

& Se, an precipi Improved or 


A hole is sunk in the top of the bench for the reception patent benoh- 
atop. 





of the stop, which is let into the wood until its top is level 
with the surface of the bench. On raising the screw IE, the part D, 
which is attached to the lower part or bed c by a hinge joint, rises, and 
presents above the surface of 
the bench, as shown at B, a 
row of teeth, F, against which Z 
the edge of the board to be 
planed is pressed. Thus, with 
this patent bench-stop, the 
inconvenience of knocking the old-fashioned stop up and down to 
the desired eight is obviated, the same effect being gained by a few 
turns of the screw. The price of this kind of stop ranges from Is. 2d. 
to 2s. 3d., according to size. 7 
499. The shooting-board has been mentioned in a previgus page, 

and a description has been promised of it which it may be as well to 
give here. It is very simple, being merely two boards of wy gnooting- 
different widths screwed together, so as to forma rebate "board. 
in which any piece of wood whose edges are to be planed and squared 
up may be rested. It is used on the bench. It will be of great assist- 
ance to the amateur to possess one of these boards, which he may get 
made for him by any carpenter if he is not skilful enough to do the 
work for himself. 

 §00. The construction and principle of the shooting-board may be 

: 1§ 








FIG. 238. IMPROVED BENCH-STOP, 
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best explained by the aid of a diagram in section, as in fig. 239. In 
Pie ciaiebaas this A represents the top of the bench, and B the front, C 
tionand being the shooting-board. This is composed of two pieces 
uaa; wood, one a wide piece and the other a narrow piece, 
the narrow piece being laid on the wide piece as E lies on F. The 
boards are screwed together, and it is necessary that the edges G and 


WSL. H of both boards should be per- 
e an K a P 
7 IX \WQN” \ 
RIM QQ GR 
Foe ee ee Pn 










fectly straight and even, and that 
the edge H should be parallel to 
theedgeG. The boards thus con- 
Eiiase RR Cn On SHOUTING: structed and put together form a 
BOARD. broad rebate, in which any board 
K whose cdge is to be squared up is Jaid. To do this, the shooting- 
board is laid on the bench as shown in the diagram, and abutted against 
the bench-stop. A stop is also screwed across the end furthest from the 
operator, to prevent the board K from moving out of its place while 
its edge is being shot. The shooting-board may be held firmly down 
to the bench by the aid of a pair of holdfasts. When all is ready, a 
jack-plane or trying-plane L—either will do—is taken and laid on its 
side on the bench, so that the cutting-iron is turned towards and 
touches the edge of the board to be squared up. The plane is then 
moved along the bench, which can be done easily enough, and the 
operation of planing the edge is performed with the plane in this 
position, the cide being slid along the bench, which acts as a guide for 
it. In the same manner, the edge G of the lower of the boards that 
compose the shooting-board acts as a guide to the sole of the plane. 
sor. It will occur to the reader, without doubt, that a shooting- 
board thus made can only be used for planing boards of a certain 
Utility of Width, the width in any case corresponding ta that of the 
anooma® rebate formed by the two boards. It is dangerous to 
umited. attempt to shift the upper and narrower board, lest by 
any mischance the edges G and H should be rendered not parallel to 
one another. Here, however, is a hint for a Universal 
Universal j ; ; ‘ 
Bhooting- Shooting-board, to suit all widths up to 11in. Let the 
aa lower board A 
in fiz. 240 be 13sn. in width, 
and let the upper board B 
be 2in., so that the differ- FIG. 240, UNIVERSAL SHOOTING- 
ence in their width is just BOARD (SECTION). 
11in., the width of the widest board usually obtainable in deal. - Across 
the width of A, two, three, or more grooves, C, are cut, according to 
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the length of the board, in each of which travels backwards and 
forwards the square head of a bolt, which is kept in place by two plates 
or flanges of metal laid over the opening of the groove, at a width 
apart just sufficient to allow the shank of the bolt to work up and 
down with ease. Theupper 


€ 
surface of each metal plate [aff 
: B i 
{a 


is graduated in inches and j 
parts of inches. A nut that FIG, 241. UNIVERSAL SHOOTING-BOARD. 
can be turned with the (PLAN.) 
thumb and fingers passes over the screw-end of the bolt, which passes 
in its turn through the central line, longitudinally, of the narrow board 
B. Now it is plain on looking at fig. 241, that the board 
B, by relaxing the nut or thumbscrew at the upper end of gieaction ant 
prinoiple. 

each bolt, can be moved to any distance from the edge 
CC up to Ilin., and secured in that position by tightening the thumb- 
screws. The metal plates at C, Cc, being graduated, it must follow that 
if the board 3 be correctly set its edges must be parallel with the edge 
cc, and either side of the board A can be used with pleasure for 
shooting the edges of other boards. To hold in position the board 
whose edges are to be planed, a stop may be provided, attached with 
screws at either end of the board, and so transferable at pleasure. 

502. Before proceeding to what, for want of a better and more 
appropriate name, we have called the “ composite ” bench, it is neces- 
sary to return fora brief time tothe bench-screw. The great evil of the 
ordinary bench-screw is, that it isapt to get strained, and fails to grip 
fairly any thick piece of wood, as a piece of quartering, moive 
placed between the cheek and the front of the bench. esi Ag 
The head of the screw is in the centre and bears directly 
against the ceftre of the cheek, and it is not difficult to see that when 
a piece of wood is put in on one side and the check screwed tightly up 
against it, there will be a tendency on that side of the check which 
bears against the wood to project a little further than the otlier side, 
which is pressed inward by the screw-head, but meets with no piece 
of wood within it to counteract this force and keep the inner side of 
the cheek parallel in all parts of its surface to the face of the bench 
front. To overcome this tendency many contrivances have been sug- 
gested and brought into use, some of which are well worth our con- 
sideration, and which it may be useful to describe here. 

503. The most simple means of preserving parallelism between the 
faces of the bench-front and the cheek of the bench-vice is to be tcund, 
perhaps, in the use of a second and smaller screw attached to the pench- 
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cheek, and passing through the bench-leg opposite to which the 
Segalaion cheek is placed, as shown in fig. 242. In this illustra- 
of parallelism tion, A represents the bench-top, B the bench-front, c the 


between : . J : 
benoh and bench-leg, opposite to which the bench-vice D is placed, E 


bench-vice. 

the bench-screw, and F the block which is attached to 
the back of the bench-leg, and through which the screw works. Thé 
smaller screw G, by which the parallelism between the bench and 
bench-vice is preserved, is fastened im- 
movably to the bench-vice at its head H 
and passes freely through a hole bored 
through the bench-leg at K. The nuts L 
and ™ work up and down the screw at the 
pleasure of the operator. When it is re- 
quired to move the vice inwards or out- 
wards, it is clear that the nuts must be 
turned till one reaches the head H and the 
other the end G of the screw, and that when 
the cheek of the bench-vice D has been 

FIG. 242, REGULATION OF : 

PARALLELISM BETWEEN brought inward or outwards to the extent 
BENCH AND BENCH-VICE. required, the nuts must be again turned in 
the contrary direction until they are brought against the bench-leg. This 
necessarily involves a great deal of trouble, and causes a great waste of 
time. Moreover, a hole must be sunk in the face of the bench-leg 
large enough to receive the nut M ; for if this were not done the face 
of the bench-cheek could never be brought into close proximity to the 
bench-leg. . 

504. Having now some idea of the broad principle of the method 
by which parallelism between the bench-vice and bench-leg may be 
The Croix de Obtained and preserved as long as may be reeded, let us 

Bt. Pierre. turn to another method by which the same end may be 
attained without the least trouble and loss of time. This ingenious con- 
trivance.for keeping the inner surface of the cheek of the bench-vice 
parallel to the outer surface of the board that forms the front of the 
bench is the “Croix de St. Pierre,” or, “St. Peter’s Cross,” as it is 
called on’ the continent, where it is very generally adopted and used 
by all carpenteérs and joiners. 

505. In fig. 243 the Croix de St. Pierre, its manner of action, and 

the mode of fixing it, is shown ina section of the bench and 

geucuen bench-vice, which affords the most convenient method of 
ne exhibiting these points clearly and intelligibly. In this 
figure, as in fig. 242, A represents the bench-top, B the bench-front, 
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c the banch-leg, opposite to which the bench-vice D is placed, E the 
bench-screw, and F the block at the back of the bench-leg, perforated 
by a female screw, in which the bench-screw E works. It will be 
noticed that in this and 
the last figure, the cheek 
of the bench-vice, instead (1 

of being about the depth B D 


of the board which forms heal y 
- mental ae a eTvOOU a 


deeper, as in the ordinary 


A 


carpenter’s bench, is long fe . M 
and comparatively narrow, we A 
Uys G 

extending downwards Y ; <q 
nearly to the ground. It WZ Zi) 
is, moreover, placed ex- = OC VG yy 
actly opposite the leg of Y ~ y 7 
the bench, so that the bars 7 > ) 
which form the cross may c 


be conveniently attached 
to both bench and bench- ~~ 
? ; : FiG. 243. THE CROIX DE ST. PIERRE, 

vice, and work in asuitable 

manner. The Croix de St. Pierre is nothing more than two flat bars of 
iron of equal length connected at the centre of each by a pin, G, about 
which they turn freely. For the reception of the bars, two deep grooves, 
H and K, are cut in the bench-leg and cheek of the bench-vice, exactly 
opposite to each other, and of the width of the two bars placed together 
or just a trifle more. The ends L and M of the bars are fastened by 
pins running through the bench-leg and bench-cheek respectively. 
The other énds N and 0 are left free, and work up and down the 
bottom of the grooves, which may be lined, if desired, with a piece of 
iron-plate cut to fit them exactly. Now,as the bars are secured at the 
upper end ofeach and fastened together in thecentre, it is manifest that 
they will act in the same manner as a pair of scissors, and that when 
the ends L and M are pushed apart or drawn together the ends N 
and o will be pushed apart or drawn together in like manner. When 
the bench-cheek is close to and touching the bench-front and leg, 
the ends N and 0o of the bars will touch the ends of the grooves ; 
but as the screw is turned so as to bring the cheek outwards, the 
ends L and M are drawn apart, and the ends N and 0 follow the 
course of the dotted lines, exerting an outward thrust, the one on 
the bench-leg and the other on the bench-cheek, and preserving 
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perfect parallelism between the faces of the two. When the 
screw is turned in the opposite effect is produced, but it may be 
necessary to assist the return of the bench-cheek by a little gentle 
pressure at the bottom, which might be applied with the foot. This 
would be rendered unnecessary if the free ends of the bars were con- 
trived so as to work in a groove similar to that employed for the 
rack of a window-blind, and as shown in section at P. This, however, 
would tend to make the contrivance very costly. I am not aware that 
the Croix de St. Pierre is made and sold in England. On the 
continent it costs about §s., but any blacksmith would make the cross 
and the irons to line the grooves for less money. 
506. Many amateurs will doubtless prefer the broad cheek that 
extends ‘for about 18in. along the bench-front, and for this reason— 
er that it presents a more convenient shape for holding in a 
cheek: why vertical position any piece of wood, especially quartering, 
preferred. et? : 
at whose ends it is desired to cut tenons. The St. 
Peters Cross, however, can be easily adapted to a cheek of this 
description, and the parallelism can be perfectly preserved by the 
help of two screws, which can be 
easily worked at one and the same 
time by a very simple arrange- 
ment. In fig. 244 let ABCD re- 
present the outer face of the cheek, 
and E, F, the heads of two iron 
screws cut square, so that the 
FIG. 244. DOUBLE SCREW FOR square openings in the arms G, H» 
eae may be fitted over them. At the 
other end of each arm are square projections K, L, over which 
openings in another plate, M, may be fitted, in the cefitre of which 
is a handle, N. Now it is evident that the screws may be turned 
in or withdrawn at the same time by turning the handle N to the right 
or to thetleft as may be necessary, and that by the double screw action 
the parallelism of the cheek and bench-front will be 
ey - preserved. To give greater steadiness to the cheek a 
ie St. Peters Cross may be introduced between the cheek 
and the berich-front in the position shown by the double-dotted line 
from Oto P. It is not, however, a sine gua non, as the double screw 
action will be perfectly effectual in keeping the cheek parallel to the 
bench-front in all parts. 
507. There are many other contrivances, but none will be found to 
beat the double screw turned simultaneously in the manner described, 
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The prigciple involved in the double screw is made use of to a cer- 
tain extent in the runner, which, in order to render the de- 
scription of the carpenter’s bench as complete as possible, 
may as well be noticed here. The object of the runner is to preserve 
the parallelism of the cheek and bench-front. In fig. 245 A shows 
the funner and the way in which 
it is attached to the cheek B. This 
aa runner works in a case, formed by 
il the boards C, Cc, which extend from 

B 


The runner, 





front to back of the bench and 

enclose the runner on both sides, 

keeping it in position. The screw 

D may also work in a case, whose 

sides E, E, should just touch the 
FIG. 245. THE RUNNER, threads of the screw as lightly as 

possible. An adaptation of the 

runner to the screw, extending the whole length of the aaptation 

bench-leg or nearly so, is shown in figs. 246 and 247, of runner 

of which the former shows the end elevation of screw, 

cheek, runner, and bench, and the latter the front elevation of 

the bench-vice. The position of the screw in this arrangement 

is a good one, because more space is given between the upper 

part of the screw and the top of the bench for holding short 

boards. The a 

reader must ’ 

now be so 

familiar with 

the component UU) =| | (iL: 

parts of the 

bench as to 

render un- 

necessary any pi 

reference in 

detail to these 


parts as shown FIG. 246. RUNNER—END FIG. 247. RUNNER— 
in the figures. ELEVATION. FRONT ELEVATION. 


The runner A is a piece of board let into the lower end of the cheek 
and passed through a hole cut in the leg for its reception. A senes 
of holes are bored in the runner, and when the vice is screwed up @ 
pin of wood or iron is inserted in the hole that happens to be neares 

the leg, to prevent further progress of the runner inwards. it may be 
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of use to say that all runners should work tightly, but with ease, in the 
cases made, or holes cut, for their reception, and this effect is best 
produced by keeping the runners greased. The runner should be 
made of hard, close-grained wood. 
. 508. A simple but useful kind of bench has been suggested in 
“ Design and Work” for ordihary purposes, which is possessed of much 
merit, and is evidently the work of a practical man. It 
is, furthermore, one step towards the construction of the 
composite bench, with a description of which it is proposed to conclude 
our remarks on carpenters’ benches. The bench now under consider- 
ation was the invention of Mr. Joseph M. Laws, of Bridgeton, who 
estimates its cost at about 5s. or 6s.—a sum which places it within the 
power of the poorest amateur to possess a carpenter’s bench. The 
plan of this bench, as viewed from the top, and the end elevation are 
Poritaves shown in fig. 248. The height of the top from the ground 
ness aie is 2ft. 6in., and the breadth across the top is exactly the 
same. The length is not stated, but it may range from 
sft. to 7ft.. according to the space at the amateur’s command in his 
workshop. A and A are working boards which form the top of the 


Laws’ bench. 





Fic, 248. LAWS’ BENCH. (1) PLAN LOOKING UP. (2) END ELEVATION. 


bench on either side, and on which all planing, mortising, etc., is done. 
These boards are gin. wide and 14in. thick. The space B between 
the working boards is fitted in with a board 12in. wide, and 3 in. thick, 
so that a shallow trench, as it were, in. deep is formed between the 
working planks, offering a convenient place for laying down tools 
which cannot possibly fall or be knocked off the bench. F and F are 
two slips of wood, 1Zin. broad and $éin. thick, attached to B, and usea 
for resting planes on so that the edge of the plane-iron may not come 
in contact with the boa d B below it. H, H, are bench-stcps, which 
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are placed at opposite ends of the working boards, thus rendering the 
bench reversible, or making it possible for the owner to plane boards, 
etc., on either side, as he may find most convenient. The legs of the 
bench, which are 4in. wide and 2in. thick, are shown at C,C,C, C. 
These legs are connected near the bottom by cross-pieces (G in end 
elevation) screwed to, or Jet into, the outside faces, 4in. wide and 3in. 
thick, and forming a rack on which pieces of board may be laid. The 
upper ends of each pair of legs are tenoned into a cross-piece, D, 4in. 
wide and 2in. thick, the end of which is fitted with a piece of wood, E, 
sin. thick, and cut so that its inner surface forms an angle with the 
bench-front. A wedge, W, I4in. long and rin. thick, is used for 
jamming a piece of wood against the bench-front when it is necessary to 
plane its edges, the wedge being driven into the opening at D, between 
the wedge grip E, and the surface of the board to be planed. The 
bench-stops H, H, are of the old-fashioned kind, and should be gin. 
long, and 1% in. square. Each side of the bench is covered in witha 
board Xin. thick. In this board holes should be drilled for pegs to 
support boards, whose edges require planing up. The bottom of the 
bench may be boarded up entirely, or as far as the inner faces of the 
legs, and if only thus far, boarding should be nailed against these 
inside faces parallel with the ends of the bench, so as to form cup- 
boards, on either side marked L, for the reception of tools, etc. The 
door, L, of the cupboard may be hinged to M, and open outwards, thus 
forming a kind of shelf in front of the cupboard when let down. This 
cheap and ingenious bench is recommended to the notice of amateurs 
who cannot afford to spend much in appliances of this kind. 

509. We now come to what we have chosen to term the “composite” 
bench—a bench in which an attempt is made to turn to account every 
portion of the’space that the bench covers, between the ground below 
and the inner surface of the bench-top. The arrange- mye uoom- 
ment of this bench was also suggested by a writer in Posite” bench. 
“Design and Work.” Its general construction will be readily under- 
stood after all that has been said on the subject, but a few remarks 
by way of explanation will perhaps be desirable. 

510. This bench (fig. 249) is 6ft. long, 1ft. 6in. wide, aa 2ft. gin. 
high, and therefore occupies as little space as it is possible for a bench 
to take up. Six legs are required, 3in. by 3in., which eed 
are framed together with rails half the thickness at top sions and 

construction. 
and bottom, as shown by dotted lines across the top, at A, 
B,andc. The bench is fittedin the usual way with a bench-stop at D, 
and a bench-vice with screw at E,and runner at F, both of which work 
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through the front leg of the trestle A. The top is formed by two 
boards gin. wide, the working board being 1}4in. thick, and the 
board at back rin. thick, but nothing is gained by this difference in 
thickness, so the boards may as well, both of them, be 1 in. thick, 
and joined by a groove and feather slip or dove-tail feather. The side- 
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FIG. 249. THE ‘‘COMPOSITE” BENCH. 


board G is gin. wide, and 1in. thick and the faces of the legs in front 
should be flush with the face of this board. The back of the bench 
should be boarded up, unless it be fixed, as it may be very con- 
veniently, against the wall of a workshop or shed, just under the 
window. The end H between the trestle A and the end of the bench 
to the left is converted into a shallow cupboard, which may be fitted 
with shelves so long as they donot irterfere with the screw and runner ; 
but this they nedd not do, as the screw and runner wotk in the front leg 
of the trestle, and can be securely cased in by boards nailed on either 
side of the trestle. The space K between the legs and trestles, A and 
B, below the bench-front, is fitted with four drawers, ané that between 
the legs, B and C, at L, is converted into a cupboard with a door hinged 
at the bottom to let down on the ground. The space between the 
trestles, A and B and B and C, between the bench-front and the back, 
by cutting the back board on top, and attaching it to the back of the 
bench by hinges, may be converted into a well, which will be useful 
for stowing away planes and other large and heavy tools. The space 
Wheel ana ‘© the right between the trestle c and the right-hand end 
treadle. of the bench may be fitted up with a wheel and treadle, 
which might be turned to good account in working a small lathe, 
placed on the bench, or in turning a grindstone or circular-saw of small 
size, motion being imparted to the lathe, grindstone, or saw above, by a 
strap or cord passing round the wheel M, and through holes cut for its 
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passage jn the top boards of the bench. For the accumulation of 
power, any contrivance that is worked in this way should be fitted with 
a fly wheel, which, when the wheel M was put in action, could work 
over, and parallel with, the right-hand end of the bench. 

511. The bench that has just been described is best suited for one 
that is fixed against a wall, which is the *position which in all proba- 
bility will be most convenient for the amateur artisan, and eres 
one which he would prefer to any other. There are, of fixture against 
course, many other ways by which the interior of a bench 
may be turned to good account, but want of space forbids us to dwell 
upon them here. Every amateur will doubtless think of some little 
modification which will render his bench better suited for his own 
peculiar wants, and when he is engaged in making a bench for himself 
it will be well for him to exercise his ingenuity in this respect. 

512. The chief objections to the ordinary bench-vice in its simplest 
form are, that it takes up a great deal of time to adjust and screw up 
and unscrew the cheek, and that the pressure exerted by oniectionats 
the cheek on the board, or whatever else may be placed : ordinary. 
within its hold, is not uniform at every point of its surface 
owing to a want of perfect: parallelism with the bench-front. The con- 
trivances that have been introduced at one time or other to procure 
the desideratum of perfect parallelism have been described ; but after 
all there is not one of these that tends to save time by its adoption and 
use ; but rather, on the contrary, some of them cause a still greater 
loss of time in looking to their adjustment. What is most to be de- 
sired, both for working carpenters and joiners and amateurs, is a 
bench-vice in which the action shall be speedy, the parallelism perfect, 
and the grip certain, and these requisites are to found combined in the 
* Standard InStantaneous Grip Vice,” a most ingenious in- pieceecs 
vention patented by Messrs. Smith, Marks, and Co., and Instantaneous 
sold by Mr. THOMAS J. SYER, Cudinet Manufacturer, the se da 
sole agent for London, at whose office and workshops, 45; W72/son 
Street, Finsbury Square, £.C., it can be seen in use. An illustration 
of this vice is given in Fig. 250. The workman has simply tq raise the 
lever or handle A to a perpendicular position with the left siecannne: 
hand, and draw out or close, as may be necessary, the tion and 
front jaw B the necessary distance. He must then place ee 
the piece of wood, or other material on which he is about to operate, 
between the jaws B and ¢, after which he must press the front jaw B 
nearly close to the wood, then press down the lever, when the wood 
will be held firm in the vice. To remove the piece of wood he must 
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raise the lever as described above. The grip is caused in‘the follow- 
ing manner. On the under side of the plate, on which the word 
“patent” is 
marked in the 
illustration, 
and in the 
r straight line 
y that lies be- 
© tween the let- 
FIG, 250. THE ‘‘STANDARD INSTANTANEOUS ters D, E, iS a 
oe es plate indented 
with a row of VY shaped depressions inclined at a 
slight angle to its sides, being in fact, to describe it 
as accurately as possible, a longitudinal strip cut out of a female 
screw. At the end G of the bar F G, which is held in position, 
and travels in and out between two curved flanges projecting from the 
under side of the plate, is a short cylinder which is grooved along part 
of its surface after the manner of the threads of a screw, the remainder 
being left plain, and carrying a stop or stud which is shown in the 
engraving, and which prevents the progress of the screw beyond a cer- 
tain point so as not to cause injury to any substance placed within the 
powerful bite of the jaws. When the piece of wood, or any other 
material, as the case may be, has been placed within the jaws, and the 
front jaw pushed early close to it, the downward turn of the lever or 
handle brings the threads of the male screw within the threads of the 
female screw, and draws the front jaw against the wood so tightly, and 
with so firm a grip, that it is utterlyimpossible to remove the material 
without injuring it until the lever is raised and the pressure relaxed, 
It is the dvawing action of the screw that gives value to the “ Standard 
Instantaneous Grip Vice,” by causing the pressure of the jaws to be 
brought gradually, though swiftly, to the point that is required tu 
hold the material immovable within their grasp. 
513. The principal advantages of this bench-vice are: (1) that it 
grips are relaxes its hold instantly in any distance up to 134in. ; (2) 
Advantages that the action and working of it are so complete that a 
of grip-vi0® Hiece of ordinary writing-paper can be secured and held 
as firmly as a piece of timber ; (3) that it effects a saving of about 75 
per cent. of the time employed in working the ordinary bench-vice by 
its easy action and certainty of its grip ; (4) if wood facings are fitted 
to the faces of the iron jaws all possibility of indentation of the article 
placed in it is removed ; and (5) that it can be fitted to any dis-riptios 
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of bench, new or old. The price of the vice is 18s., or if supplied with 
wood facings fitted to the jaws, 20s. As the jaws are of iron it is evi- 
dent that the vice will serve the purpose of an iron bench- 

vice for holding pieces of metal, as well as that of an “pulity to” 
ordinary bench-vice for holding wood, and that the ama- requirements. 
teur who possesses one of these has no oocasion to go to the expense 
of purchasing an iron bench hand-vice. By placing within the jaws 
two pieces of wood of sufficient length to hold a saw, this vice may be 
further utilised as a saw-vice. Mr. Syer also supplies a most useful 
article for workmen and amateurs in his “ Improved Port- goo. 

able Cabinet Bench,” which is shown in F ig. 251. It is, tered Portable 
perhaps, unequalled for lightness of structure, compact- Bench. 


ness, and capability of easy removal from place to place. It may be 
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Fic. 251. SYER’S PORTABLE. CABINET BENCH, WITH GRIP-VICE, 
STOP, AND BENCH KNIFE. , 





described as a composite bench, being formed of an iron stand or bed, 
made in separate pieces, and put together with screw bolts, and a 
wooden top. ’ The supports or standards are also attached to the top 
with screw bolts, and when put together the whole structure is firm 
and rigid. The bench is of the ordinary height, and the 

‘ . P Capabilities 
top, which is made of sound white deal, traversed from of Cabinet 
side to side with three iron bolts to prevent warping, is aon 
6ft. by 1ft. roin. On examining Fig. 251 an upright piece of wood 
will be noticed to the right perforated with holes to take a peg to 
support wood, one end of which is held in the grip-vice. The space 
between this and the standard to the left can be partly filled with a 
small chest of drawers, one large one at the bottom and two tiers 
above, each containing two smaller drawers. These chests are 22in- 
long, 18in. high, and 16in. deep, and are supplied with the bench at 
an extra cost of £1 15s., the price of the bench itself being 43 128 
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If the chest is not wanted, the ledges within the cast-iron,gstandards 
can be utilised as supports for boards on which saws and other large 
tools can be laid when not in use. 

514. There is another vice similar to the above in general appear- 
ance, but differing from it in internal arrangement and construction, 
poy ia can which affords perfect parallelism and sudden grasp com- 

Kenyon’s bined with rapidity of action. This is Entwistle and 
Instantaneous . : 
Grip Parallel Kenyon’s “Instantaneous Grip Parallel Vice” (Riley’s 

Vice. é . Sa eit 

patent), sold in London and the surrounding districts by 
MEssrs. C. S. MALLET AND Co., 9, London Street, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C., sole wholesale agents for these parts. They are made in various 
sizes for engineers with jaws from 3in. to 12in., opening from 3in. to 
8%in. The joiner’s vice, with which we have more to do at present, 
and which is well adapted for cabinet-makers, carpenters, amateurs, 
Principles of 2nd those engaged in all kinds of constructive trades, is 
construction. furnished with gin. jaws to open I2in., and is sold at 16s, 
The front jaw is a loose sliding jaw which may be moved inwards and 
outwards at pleasure ; the inner jaw is immovable, and to the bottom 
ofit a steel rack is fastened. Another short steel rack, with the upper 
surface indented so as to fit into the indentations of the rack fastened 
to the fixed jaw, is fixed to the innermost end of the sliding jaw. The 
short rack is thrown into gear with the long rack, at any part of it, 
when the jaws have been adjusted to the material placed between 
them, by halfa revolution forward of the handle, and this short, quick 
movement puts the grip on the work, The racks, it should be said, 
are thrown into géar by means of a scrolled cam attached to the inner- 
most end of the shaft to which the haydle is fixed. Half a revolution 
oackwards of the handle brings the short rack out of gear with the 
long rack, and quite clear of it, leaving the loose sliding faw at liberty 
to be moved in or out at pleasure. 

515. There are two things that yet require mention in this chapter, 
as, if not forming part of the carpenter’s bench, they have a claim to 

paieucures be considered in connection withit. Of these two articles, 

sarpenter's one is the trestle, or sawing-stool, and the other a means 
of fitting up and working a small circular-saw, for cut- 
ting tenons, and making small saw-cuts generally of this description. 

516. Firstly, let us take the trestle, or sawing-stool. Every amateur 
artisan should make two of these for himself, as he will often require a 

restle, or pair of them on which to set a long piece of quartering, 
sawingstool. etc,, when cutting mortises in it, or a long board that 


he is engaged in ripping with a rip-saw or hand-saw. 
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s17. In fig. 252, a trestle, or sawing-stool, is represented in section 
9 . ° ° 
or in elevation at either end, being the mode of representation best 
adapted for showing its construc- 
: , : Its dimen- 
tion. A is a piece of wood about sions and 
‘ : , construction. 

2ft. or 2ft. 6in. long, gin. wide, and 
jin. thick; and B and C are two pieces of wood 
about 24in. by 2in., or a little stouter if it be 
thought necessary. A notch is cut in the 
upper end ofeach leg, as at D F F, so that when 
the legs are placed in the position 





Notch in end 


FIG. 252. 
SAWING-STOOL. (END.) Shown in the drawing, the sides f trestle. 


and bottom of the piece A may rest in the notch thus formed, the 
sides of the notch being at right angles with each other. The notch 


may be made deeper, as at G H F, to afford a better 
bed or resting-place for the block A, or the sides of 
the block may be slightly grooved so that the part 
G H ED of the leg may be let into the body of block. 
When four legs of this description have been cut 
out, and the block grooved, if it be thought better 
to do so, for the reception of part of the notched 
ends as described, they must be nailed firmly to the Fig; asa. SAWING: 
block, two at either end, opposite to one another, STOOL. (£IDE.) 
To give stability to the trestle, a piece of inch board of the shape 
K L MN is nailed to the legs on the outside, and two strips lengthwise 
from leg to leg, as shown at N and 0. The appearance of one 
of the legs at the side is shown in fig. 253, in which a is the 
block that forms the top as before, c the leg, N M the end show- 
ing grain of the piece of wood K L M N, and O the slip nailed 
from leg to leg on the same side. A stool or trestle thus made 
is very strong, and will bear plenty of heavy blows and hard usage 
without being damaged beyond the injury that such knocking about 
may inflict on the surface. The end of a is often cut az at D 
E F in fig. 254, the angle D E F being a right angle, or an angle a 
little less than aright angle. A notch 
of this kind forms a convenient rest- 
ing-place against which to rest a \ REQ 
YY, piece of quartering for cutting a Y 
Mans a mnp tenon at the end. Fig. 254 also i 
OF SAWING-STOOL. shows a plan of the top of the trestle 









FIG. 255. 
at one end; Abeing the block,andBandCtheupperends cramp. 


of the legsthus lettered in fig. 252, which are let into shallow grooves in A, 
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as already described. The amateur artisan will findit useful fo provide 
Clamps: their himself with a couple of clamps of the kind shown in fig, 
MBORs 255, for holding down to the stool A any piece of wood 
that may require mortising, as W. In fact, a couple of small clamps 
of this kind will be found useful in many an operation in household 
carpentry and joinery. ° 
518. Machinery of any kind is a powerful aid to progress in handi- 
craft work of every description, provided always that it be suitable to 
the nature of the work in hand. All tools are machines, 
Assistanc 
rendered by so tar that they are contrivances by which certain opera- 
machinery tions can be more effectually performed, though not in 
the sense in which the word is generally used in the present day, 
namely, i in reference to some complex structure of many various parts. 
In carpentry, man himself is the motive power of the tools that he 
employs, and if he be tolerably expert he will be able to get through 
all work of an ordinary character. He will most crave for the assistance 
of machinery in sawing and planing ; but the attachments necessary 
for circular-saws are so costly that the tool manufacturer, or rather 
tool seller, never keeps them in stock ; and as for planing machines, 
they are, as it has been said, out of the reach of the amateur altogether, 
for they are not only very expensive but require steam power to work 
them. More, however, will be found on these points in the Appendix. 
519. For motive power, then, the best thing the amateur can do is 
to trust to his hands and arms, and back and legs, resting content 
Motive power with the ordinary run o€ tools. It is somewhat hard, how- 
for amateurs. ever, to be without a circular-saw, considering the amount 
of work that may be got through with one of these in a very short 
space ot time ; andthe thing now to be considered is how the amateur 
may manage to fit up a saw that will do light work, and even rip down 
a pitce of board yinder an inch in thickness. 
520. Suppose that A B in fig. 255 represents the width of a smal: 
bench, showing its transverse section from side to side; or, what is 
Modeor Cqually to the purpose, let us suppose it to represent the 
aide pl transverse section of a board forming the top of a narrow 
oircular-saw. bench or platform in which the saw is to work. As near 
to the under surface of the bench as is possible, let there be an iron 
axle H K, bent at G so as to be turned by the rod N attached toa 
treadle worked by the foot; and let this axle work at either end in 
sockets, L and M, fastened to the underside of the plank A, or fitted 
into the boards in front and at the back of the bench, if the saw be 
fitted to a carpenter’s bench. A small but heavy fly-wheel should be 
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attached to the end H of the axle. Slots must be cut inthe board aa 
—one at C, through which the saw D E may work ; and-another at ¥, 
through which the crank 
G may work, during its 
passage through the upper 
semicircle of its revolu- 
tion. When the treadle 
is set in motion with the 
foot the saw will revolve, 
increasing in rapidity by 
the action and weight of 
the fly-wheel, and requir- 





: FIG. 256. METHOD OF WORKING SMALL 
ing less and less pressure CIRCULAR-SAW. 


from the foot of the operator on the treadle. There would be from one 
fifth to one-fourth of the diameter of the saw above the surface of the 


bench ; that is to say, if the saw were 5in.in diameter there might be from 
lin. to 1}4in. of its diameter above the surface. It would not be possible 
to use a Saw of any size on account of the power required to drive it, 
owing to the resistance oftered by the wood when it is brought against 
it, and the friction arising from the passage of the saw through the 
wood. This is the simplest method of working a small circular-saw. If 
the operator had some one to help him by turning a handle, 
; ; ; . Multiplica- 
it would be possible to impart far greater velocity to the tion of 
wheel than could ever be attained by the use of the treadle, ° ee 
by means of a series of wheels attached to the side of the bench at B 
and acting on a toothed-wheel keyed on to the axle at kK, the handle 
being fixed at some point near the cir- 
cumference of the largest and last of the a 0,8 @Ko 
wheels comprised in the series, reckon- fOCtes: 
ing from the wheel at K as the first. 209 V 
Supposing that there were such an C 
arrangement of three wheels, as shown Fig, 257. MULTIPLICATION 
in fig. 257, in which A is a wheel with ten OP SERED: 
teeth keyed on to the end of the axle at K, Ban intermediate wheel with 
twenty teeth, and c a third wheel with forty teeth, in the circumference 
of which a handle D is placed. Now, it is manifest as the number or 
teeth in C are double those in B, that for every single revolution of c 
the wheel B will go round twice ; and as B has twice as many teeth as 
A, the wheel a will go round twice for every revolution of B. The 
wheel A will therefore be turned round four times for every sing.e 
revolution of c, and the saw, which is keyed on to the axle, Jike the 
16 
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wheel A, will also revolve four times. It will be seen that the speed 
of the saw will depend on the relative number of teeth in the wheels. 
It is only the principle that it is sought to explain here. The amateur 
will now be alle to work out any combination of wheels for himself. 
521. On lowking at fig. 256, it is clear that if a slip be screwed 
lengthwise to the top of the bench, as at 0, in which such a slip is 
Guide slip for Shc wn in section, and the operator hold a board against 


wereuiating this guide slip, as shown by the dotted line at P, also in 
out. section, it will be ripped down lengthwise by the saw, 


and the width of the slip to be cut from the board may be regulated 
by moving the guide slip to a distance from the plane in which the 
saw revolves, equal to the width required to be cut. Too much care 
cannot be taken in making use of a circular-saw. The operator must 
keep his hands well out of the way, and when the board is nearly cut 
through, use another piece of board instead of his hands to keep it 
going in an onward course until the saw has completed its work. For 
cutting tenons, an arrangement might be made by which the axle of 
the saw would be above instead of under the bench, but this would 
be useless for ripping down a long piece of board; and in cutting a 
tenon it must be remembered that the saw can only penetrate to a 
depth somewhat less than half its diameter, if the axle be above the 
bench, for as a matter of course the progress of the wood would be 
sto1 ped by its coming in contact with the axle. 
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522. WHEN a man knows how to use the different tools employed in 
Carpentry and Joinery, and has learnt to perform the ordinary opera- 
tions by means of which pieces eof wood are framed Graviuawne 
together, he may be considered to have become ac- °#rpentry. 
quainted with what may be termad the gvammmar of carpentry ; and, 
as the simpler processes that come within the province of the house 
carpenter and Jdiner are now tolerably familiar to him, he may turn 
his attention to ornamental carpentry, which involves greater delicacy 
of manipulation and more careful use of the tools employed, and apply 
himself to the task of learning the principles of construc- pinoipies of 
tion comprised in articles of every-day use that he sees Co2struction. 
about him; and, having learnt how they may be made so as tp be as 
strong and efficient as it is possible to render them, to proceed to the 
repairing and the making of the articles themselves. 

523. There are various branches of ornamental carpentry or working 
in wood which present more than ordinary attractions Branches of 
to the amateur artisan, and for whose execution special earpecag”. 
kinds of tools and implements, and even special machinery, are 
required. These branches are— 
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1, Turning, 2. Fret-cutting or fret-sawing,; 3. Wood-cgrving ; 
and in one or the other of these, if not in all three, the amateur artisan 
should endeavour to attain proficiency. He cannot always be exer- 
cising his ingenuity as a carpenter in putting up outhouses, sheds, 
summer-houses, and in making such buildings and other plant that 
may be required for his various operations in this line out of doors ; 
nor will he continually be able to find scope for his constructive 
powers as a joiner in making pieces of furniture such as tables, chairs, 
bookshelves, and book-cases for his house and home, or in repairing 
damage done to its interior woodwork, and its blinds, locks, and other 

Cabinet. fittings. In cabinet-making, however, that is to say, in 

making. the higher branches of the joiner’s art, and in the three 
kinds of ornamental working in wood specified above, there is always 
something to be done, either in adding to the furniture already 
gathered together, or in improving plain pieces of work, or the wood- 
work of the house, by ornamental additions. 

524. Turning may be defined as the ac¢ of forming solid substances, 
as pieces of wood, ivory, bone, etc., into different forms by means of a 
lathe, or of imparting a smoothness and entirely sym- 
metrical form to a metal casting by the same means. 
Turnery may be taken to mean the av¢ of working, as just described, 
by means of a lathe, or the things or forms which are made by a 
turner or in the lathe ; thus we can speak of a man as being well skilled 
in the art of turnery, or of the wooden soap bowls, and other articles 
of a similar kind, sold with brushes, etc., for household use, as turnery. 

525. The term finds its origin in the word ¢ornos, a turner’s chisel ; 
whence was formed the Greek verb ¢ormeuein, to work with a lathe 
Derivation of and chisel ; thence through the Latin éornus, a lathe, and 

the term. /gynar¢, to work in a lathe, or to round of; through the 
French fourner, and the Anglo-Saxon ¢yrnan, we obtain our English 
word “turn,” which is used in other senses than that of working in a 
laihe,<he primary meaning having suggested and brought into use 
others akin to it in import. 

526, The broad principle of the lathe, or turning-lathe, as it is in- 
differently called, may be described here, the details of its construction 

P * and its manifold uses being reserved for the following 

“ple of the chapter. From a strong frame called the lathe-bed rises a 

lathe. ; 
couple of uprights called heads or poppets. Of these, the 
one on the left hand is fitted with a mandril and pulley ; while the 
other on the right, generally called the back poppet, is pierced by a 
jong-pointed screw, which can be turned by a bar passing through its 
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head like*an ordinary bench-screw, or by a wheel with a handle 
inserted at any point of its circumference, which answers precisely the 
same purpose as the handle attached to the iron axle of a grindstone, 
the handle being bent so as to form two arms at right angles to 
another. 

527. Thus in fig. 258, A B is the strong frame that forms the top of 
the lathe-bed, formed, as shown in fig. 259, of two stout pieces of wood, 
a 6, cd, bolted together and kept apart by the ends of various parts 
the uprights Cc, D, so as to form a long narrow opening or ° 1a*he 
slot in which one or both of the heads may be moved backwards or 
forwards as may be necessary. Inthe head E is the mandril F, over 
which passes a pulley G. Inthe back poppet H is the screw K, turned 
by the bar L, which passes “ " 
through its head. The inner ctf mx a. 
end of the mandril is fitted ed 
with a screw so as to receive 
different kinds of fittings, 
such asa piece of metal fitted 
with three points to enter 
into the end of such a piece 
of wood as M, into the other » 
end of which the extremity B 
of the screw K is forced, the @ 
wood being thus held in posi- 
tion. On one side of the lathe-bed and beneath the frame that supports 
che heads 1s a wheel N, the axle of which is bent at 0, to receivea crank 
hook P, connected with the treadle ga. A cord passes over the cir: 
cumference of the wheel N, and the compound pulley E, and by work- 
ing the treadfe a, motion is imparted to the wheel and pulley, which 
is communicated to the wood M, which revolves with great rapidity. 
A tool rest, R, works backwards and forwards along the front of the 
frame which forms the top of the lathe-bed, and on this, as the name 
implies, the tool is rested which is used to cut the wood as it revolves. 
It must be remembered that the foregoing is not so much the, descrip- 
tion of a lathe as the description of the general principle of its con- 
struction, how it is set in motion, and how it acts. It is inserted here 
to give the ainateur mechanic some idea of one of the most useful and 
important pieces of machinery which is used every day in cabinet- 
making and ornamental carpentry and joinery. 

528. The word “ lathe” is supposed to be derived from the German 
lade—a frame, or that which holds or encloses something else; thus, 





Fic. 258. ELEVATION OF LATHE. 


d 


FIG. 259. PLAN OF BED OF “LATHE. 
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bettlade is a bedstead, or the frame on which a bed is supported. It 

Derivation of as been suggested that it is akin to the word “ladder,” 
word “lathe.” which in itself is a framework of bars, each bar having 
each end inserted into longitudinal spars which form the sides. 

529. From the general description which has been given of the 
broad principle of the lathé, its uses will at once be made manifest : 
Articlos made 2255, pillars, whether long or short ; the legs of chairs—that 

inlathe. is to say, if they are straight; knobs for handles of 
drawers and doors, pedestals for lamps, and an infinite variety of 
articles which it would be long and tedious to enumerate, can be easily 
and quickly made. The manufacture of such articles as these involves 
the use of both mandril head and back poppet, as it is necessary to 
support both ends of the wood to be operated upon ; but in turning 
such an article as a bowl, the wood is fastened on one side only to a 
suitable chuck, which in its turn is screwed on to the mandril. It will 
be noted that the wood to be turned revolves with the mandril and 
pulley, becoming, as it were, merely a prolongation of the mandril : 
the screw that passes through the back poppet is immovable, and the 
wood into which it is forced revolves freely about its point. It will 
also be noticed that the axis of the mandril and that of the screw of 
the back poppet must of necessity be in one and the same straight line. 

530. We will now pass on to a consideration of the second kind of 
>rnamental carpentry, namely, fret-sawing or fret-cutting, in which an 
‘amateur may attain excellence with a far less expenditure 
of time than is necessary to excel in turning, and by means 
‘of which he may lend to many articles of furniture or 
household fittings that are plain in, themselves, a highly ornamental 

Familias 2Ppearance and character. A familiar exemplification of 

example. fret-cutting may be found in the perforated Woodwork lined 
with coloured silk that forms the front of that part of a cottage or 
upright piano, which is immediately above the key-board, and against 
which the cover of the key-board rests when it is raised in order to 
play on the instrument. As in the case of turning, the description of 
ihe tools and manipulation required will be reserved for another 
chapter. Our purpose in mentioning these branches of ornamental 
carpentry here is to point out to the amateur how he may make this 

Articles to bandicraft peculiarly useful in a decorative point of view 

phere tobi if he chooses to adopt it and follow it up. Fret-work in 

beapplied. itself is strictly ornamental in character, and can only be 
applied to decorative purposes. Brackets, paper-cases, book-stands, and 
variety of small pieces of ornamental furniture of this kind can be 


Froet-sawing 
or 
fret-cutting 
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adornedgnost effectively by fret-cutting ; and the raised rim that usually 
surrounds three out of the four sides of each shelf of the whatnot ot 
wagonette ; and the thin boards by which the Canterbury or receptacle 
for music is usually divided into narrow compartments may be enriched 
by this kind of decorative work. 

531. There is, however, another purpdse to which fret-work may 1 
applied which seems to have escaped notice, though it is svecially 
adapted to the requirements and powers of amateurs. 4. oration of 
This is the decoration of flat or plane surfaces by raised 4 surfaces. 
work. It is, in fact, what is usually called diaper carving, but done by 
means of the fret-saw instead of in the ordinary way with V chisels, 
gouges, etc., and any pattern, however elaborate, may be.executed 
thus with this advantage, that the ground-work on which the pattern 
appears in relief will be smooth instead of rough, as it must be when 
the wood that has filled up the parts between the pattern is removed 
by cutting with a sharp instrument. Let us, for instance, suppose that 
it is desired to impart an ornamental character even to so simple an 
article as an ordinary rectangular box. The sides of the os menta- 
box having been stained, pieces of thin wood of the size on of box. 
of the ends, front, and top should be taken—and for the back, too, if it 
be considered necessary to extend the ornamentation to this side of 
the box—a suitable pattern marked out on them, and the pattern 
produced by cutting out the interstices by the aid of a fret-saw. As 
piece after piece is finished it must be attached to the box by means 
of glue and brads, and the whole of the work, when the attachment of 
the fret-work is complete, stained, sized, and varnished. There is no 
absolute need to stain the sides of the box before the fret-work 1s 
applied, but by doing so the colouring of the entire surface below is 
insured, and*if any part of the fret-work is accidentally broken off, the 
injury is not so conspicuous when the surface has been previously 
coloured as it would be if no staining had been applied until the fret- 
work was secured in position. The importance ofthis kind anaeanes 
of decorative work—and, as far as we are aware, thisis the °f the work. 
first time that the adaptation of fret-work to this species of orna 
mentation has been described—will be readily seen and acknowledged : 
when it is considered what a wide field is opened up for the adornment 
of such pieces of furniture as chests of drawers, the flat sides of book- 
cases, book-shelves, etc., which up to this time may have  papot of 
been regarded as incapable of decoration in an effective bold patterns. 
and suitable manner. The effect of a bold pattern of flowers and 
foliage conventionally treated on a skirting-board or any narrow pro- 
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jecting surface, and the enrichment of panels deeply set in, the sur- 
rounding framework with diaper extending over the entire surface, or 
a border next to the framework, with a monogram or some other 
figure in the centre, may be readily conceived. 
532. Fret-work in the Arts has two different meanings : it is applied, 
on the one hand, to work thai is produced by cutting or wearing away 
Meanings #° by the action of a saw 2 and, on the other, to raised or 
= fo ss embossed work such as is obtained in embroidery by 
means of a needle. It is in this sense that the poet 


Spenser speaks of one 


‘Whose skirt with gold was fretted all about.” 


In this sense the word fret is to be traced to the Anglo-Saxon /rate, 
“ornament,” or /ratvjan to adorn ; but in the sense in which it is used 
in the term fret-cutting it is akin to the Anglo-Saxon /re/an, to eat or 
gnaw away, and the French /roéter,to rub, which is derived in its turn 
from the Latin word /ricare, to rub. In Architecture a fret is an 
ornament consisting of fillets intersecting each other at right angles, 
while in Heraldry it is a bearing of bars crossed and interlaced. 
533. The highest branch of the entire art of working in wood is 
undoubtedly that of wood carving, for in order to arrive at any 
Wood  CMinence in this noble decorative work it is necessary 
carving. that a man be a genuine artist and not a mere artisan. 
Of course We are not speaking of the ordinary carved work that is 
exhibited on the bowed legs of chajrs and other parts of household 
furniture, as tht curved and boldly projecting legs or leg of a 
console table, the claws of a round or oval table that is supported on 
a central pillar, or the hideous scroll-work in distant imitation ot 
foliage that often disfigures the frame of a pier glass; but of the 
tine copies of still life that were produced by the chisel of Grinling 
Gibbons; the elaborate panels and decorations of the Kenilworth 
Kentiwdrth Sideboard, one of the most notable features of the Great 
sideboard. Exhibition of 1851; the thrones of the bishops in many 
of our cathedrals, and the carven screens that adorn many of our 
village churches. To excel in such work requires time, patience, and 
Requisites abundant practice, and, as it has been said, the spirit and 
for success. feeling of a true artist. Much, however, may be done in 
a humbler, less ambitious way, and the amateur need n___ despair of 
turning ot work sufficiently good and appropriate for the adornment 
of his heme. It is a pleasant pursuit, anyway, and perseverance ww 
the prosecution of any art never yet failed to bring its own reward 
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534. Carving is the art or act of cutting wood or stone in a decora- 
tive manner, and a carver is one who cuts wood or stone in such a 
manner. Our English word “ carve” is closely allied to Carving: 
the Dutch server, and the German serben. It differs but Wat itis. 
very slightly from the Danish /arve, and owes its parentage imme- 
diately to the Anglo-Saxon ceorfan. Itsameaning is “to Meaning or 
make or shape by cutting.” He who carves in stone, if he term. 
have attained eminence in his art, is usually termed a sculptor, but 
the man who siinply chisels a stone into any given shape is called a 
carver. There is no distinctive name for the artistic carver in wood, 
he is only known as such, be his work ever so beautiful and true to 
nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE TURNING LATHE, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


Definition of Turning—What a Lathe is—The Turning Lathe Purport of instruc 
tion here given—Description of simple form of Lathe desirable—Pole Lathe, 
the simplest form—Construction, of Pole Lathe—Manner of working Pole 
Lathe—Disadvantages of Pole Lathe—‘‘ Dead-centre " Lathe—Construction ot 
Dead-c¢entre Lathe—Left-hand Poppet—Right-hand Poppet—-Communication 
of Motion—Tool Rest—Capabilities of Lathes described—The Foot Lathe— 
Driving power— Working of Lathe not difficult—How to understand description 
—Standards or Supports—Cranked Shaft—Treadle Shaft and Board—Cone 
Pulley—Bed of Foot Lathe—Cone Poppet and Fittings—Screw Poppet and 
Fittings—The Rest Plate—How held in any position—Communication of 
Motion to Mandril—Cone on Cranked Shaft—Revolutions per minute—Variation 
in speed : how effected—Best speed for Lathe—Communication of motion to 
work by Chucks—Horned Chuck—Spiked Chuck—Taper Screw Chuck—Dis- 
advantages of these Chucks—Split Chuck—Face Plate—Turner’s Cement—How 
to use Turner’s Cement—Another means of Turning without Holes—Chucks 
described sufficient for ordinary purposes—Home-made Chucks—Tools used by 
Ornamental Turner—The Gouge—The Flat Chisel—The Diamond Point— 
Cranked Tool—Management of Tool Rest—Turning down to certain size—Bow 
or Tialf-moon Callipers—Hole and Socket Callipers—Oil-stone indispensable— 
Finishing with Glass Paper, etc.—First efforts in Turning—Tool Handles— 
Higher Branches of Turning—Spinning Top—Steam Cylinder—Leg of Table— 
Top of Table—Prices of Lathes, etc.Second-hand Lathes—Price of good 
Working Lathe—Prices of Buck’s Lathes—Melhuish’s Lathes—Turning Tools 
—Special Lathes for Amateurs—Improved Eureka Lathe—Attachments for 
Eureka Lathe—Amateur Chuck—Prices ‘of Eureka Lathe—Why well adapted 
for Amateur—American Hollow Spindle Lathe—Extra Pieces supplied with 
Lathe—Prices of Lathe and Extras—Ordinary T Rest—Prfaciple of Slide 
Rest. 


535. TURNING may be defined as the art of giving a circular shape 
and form to articles of various kinds required for different purposes. 
Definition of 14S is done in a machine called a lathe, so called, as it has 
8 been said, either from the German Jade, which means “a 

frame which holds or encloses something else ;” or from its being a con- 
struction of bars and rods in the sense of the word “ ladder,” an article 
wWhata Of every-day use, consisting of two long poles or spars 
lathe is. connected at intervals by spokes placed transversely to the 
poles. A lathe may be taken to mean a contrivance whereby a cir- 
cular shape is imparted to any article, in which sense the potter’s wheel 
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is a description of lathe by aid of which, by the action of centrifugal 
force or plastic clay, a round form is imparted to cups, bowls, etc. 

536. There are a great number of lathes distinguished by different 
names, but the one with which we are more particularly concerned is 
the “ turning lathe,” which is especially adapted forturning yy, turnin P 
wood. The turning lathe may be destribed as amachine __ athe. 
tor giving a piece of wood swift circular or rotatory motion about a 
fixed axis, various cutting tools being applied to the surface of the 
article while it is in motion in order to bring it to the required form. 
We shall first of all describe two of the most simple varieties of the 
lathe, namely the ole /athe and the foot lathe, with their constituent 
parts; and then proceed to notice the appliances and togls used in 
turning and the mode of using them, concluding the chapter with 
mention of some of the most handy forms of the lathes that have 
recently been introduced for amateurs’ use. 

537- It must be remembered that in this work no attempt is made 
to lead the amateur to the higher branches of the art of ornamental 
carpentry. It is sought only to tell him what machinery 

‘ Purport of 
and tools to buy, and how to use them, and having brought instruction 
him to the threshold, as it were, of this most pleasing eee 
method of working in wood, to leave him to make his way onward 
and upward in a branch of constructive art on which volumes have 
been written without exhausting the subject or even wearing out its 
freshness. . 

538. The description of thessimple forms of the lathe in the most 
minute particulars will be of advantage for several reasons. In the 
first place, the expense involved in purchasing a lathe of pegorption of 
the better kind may deter many from getting one at all, *™ple form of 
unless the know that it is possible for them to avai]  lesirable. 
themselves of a cheaper contrivance; secondly, some amateurs may 
already be possessed of one, but may not know how to use it ; and,» 
thirdly, some may desire to make their own, but perhaps have not 
sufficient mechanical skill to construct any but the simplest. fn either 
of these cases the description will be of service, while ta those who 
are able to buy or perhaps construct a more efficient lathe, it may be 
useful in bringing under their notice some point or other in connection 
with the lathe which had escaped their attention. 

539. The pole lathe and the “ dead-centve” lathe are, as it has been 
said, the most simple forms of this useful contrivance, 5,1. :atne, the 
but of these two the pole lathe is certainly the more Simplest form, 
simple in its construction, and the less convenient and effective in 
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its action. A description of this lathe shall therefore be first placed 
before the reader. 
540. The pole lathe, which is represented in fig. 260, consists ofa table 
or bench of substantial construction, naving a slot cut in it from side 
Construction £9 side, as shownin the drawing. This slot ts intended for 
of pole lathe. the reception of to upright pieces of wood, one of which, 
A, is placed at the left-hand end of the slot, while the other, B, can be 
moved backwards and forwards as may be necessary, and fixed in the 
position required by a screw underneath the table or bench which 
clamps it to the under-surface of the table-top. Each of these pieces 
a. of wood, or “ poppets,” as they are 
technicaily termed, has a piece of 
iron, pointing inwards, fastened to 
it, as shown at C and D, these 
irons being pointed at the extremi- 
ties, and between these points or 
centres the wood to be turned is 
placed, as E. There is a treadle, 
F, underneath the bench through 
which the end of a piece of cord 
or thick catgut is passed and se- 
cured. The cord is then twisted 
several times round one end of 
: the work as at G, and the other 
erd fastened to an elastic beam 
or éath (whence, perhaps, the 
1G. 260, THE POLE LATHE. name lathe) fixed in a convenient 
position above the bench as at H. It will be noticed that the poppets 
are made in such a way as to present shoulders or ledges‘as at K and 
L, which project over the surface of the bench tow, rds the operator. 
On these ledges or notches a long straight piece of ‘on is laid, which 
serves as‘ rest for the cutting tool during the prcgress of the work. 
541. The manner of working the pole lathe is as follows :—Depress 
the treadlg with the foot : it will be found that this movement draws 
down the cord, and causes the work to revolve. Then, 
Manner of 
working pole while in the act of depressing the treadle, apply the tool, 
lathe. 
which will be either a chisel or a gouge, to the work. 
When the treadle is at its lowest remove the weight of the foot, and 
the elasticity of the lath or bow overhead will cause the treadle to 
return to its original position, ready to be again depressed. It will be 
noticed that the driving cord is wound round the piece of wood to be 
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turned. The piece of wood that is to be operated upon must therefore 
of necessity be much longer than the article that is to be turned, which 
will be cut out of the wood within the points D and G. The utmost 
care must be taken to keep the cutting tool clear of the cord. It will 
also be noted that when the treadle is depressed the wood will revolve 
in a direction /owards the operator, wveting the edee of the cutting 
Zool, and it is only while tne wood is rotating in this direction that the 
cutting tool can be applied to its surface. When the pressure of the 
foot is withdrawn and the treadle is ascending, the wood will revolve 
in the contrary direction ; and until the pressure of the foot is again 
applied to the treadle, the cutting tool must be removed or slightly 
drawn back from the wood. 

542. The necessity that there is for removing the tool from the wood 
during every back stroke or counter-revolution of the wood is of course 
a great inconvenience, and some sorts of work cannot 
possibly be turned in the pole lathe. Another detriment ace of pol 
lies in the fact that the upward and downward strain of mona 
the cord has a tendency to pull the wood out of the centres, or to 
break it in two if it has been found necessary by reason of the 
pattern to cut very deeply into it. The extreme simplicity of this 
form of lathe is its greatest recommendation. It is said to be much 
used by the London alder turners, but very seldom by amateurs, 
although even this lathe is much better than none at all. 

543. The amateur artisan will find the “dead-centre” lathe much 
more convenient and in every way better suited for his purpose than 
the lathe which has just been described. The advautages upyooa centre” 
that the “dead-centre” lathe possesses over the pole lathe _—!athe. 
are, that no gut or string is required to be wrapped around the work, 
thus the whale surface of the wood to be turned can be operated upon 
without the hindrance or inconvenience that the use of the cord 
entails, the rest on which the cutting stool is supported can be more 
advantageously placed, and the tool can better be brought to bear 
upon the work. 

544. The “dead-centre” lathe, which is shown in fig. 261, consists of 
a bed A, formed of two pieces set lengthwise and bolted together so as 
to leave a space between them. Upon the bed are fhe 

. Construction 
two poppets Band F. The poppet B to the left hand is of “deaa- 
. centre” lathe. 
immovable, and can be made use of as a means of pre- 
serving the necessary space between the two pieces of wood that form 
the bed of the lathe, the bolt M passing through the neck or shank of 
the poppet as well as these timbers. At the other end, beyond the 
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part that is represented as broken off in the engraving, a piece of 
Left-hang W0O0d the thickness of the neck of the poppet B must be in- 
poppet. serted. The timbers placed lengthwise, the poppet B, and 
the piece of wood introduced between the timbers at the other end, 
form together a solid framework, with a long narrow slot in the middle, 
up and down which the poppet F can be moved, and fixed at any 
required place along the bed to suit the lengths of different pieces of 
work, To the inner face of the poppet B a piece of iron D is fastened, 
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by means of screws passing through the disc or collar N. The 
extremity of this iron is pointed, as shown at D in the illustration, and 
over it passes a small round pulley c, furnished with an iron pin E. 
The pulley c when set in motion will revolve freely round the iran D, 
which serves as a spindle for this purpose. 
545. The poppet F,to the right hand, is also made of wood, and 
through it passes an iron screw G, with its ends pointed in the same 
Right-hand Manner as the iron D. -The wood to be turned is put 
poppet. between the centres D and 0, the extremities of the iron 
D, and the screw G, the right-hand poppet F is fixed at a convenient 
distance from the left-hand poppet B, according to the length of the 
work ; the screw G is then screwed up by means of a ha&dle passing 
through its head P, so as to force the sharp points or centres, D and 
G, into the ends of the wood, the end of the iron peg E entering into 
a hole bofed for its reception in the end of the wood next to the pulley 
c. If, however, the end of the peg E does not project beyond the point 
D, but is shorter than the spindle on which the pulley c turns, a nail, 
or something of the sort, must be driven into the wood in such a place 
and of such a length as will catch the iron pin E of the pulley. 
Bete Motion is communicated from any convenient motive 
canon of power to the pulley by means of a belt. The most con- 
venient will be found to be a wheel under the bed of the 
lathe, and immediately under the pulley C, set in motion by a crank- 
axle and treadle. The tool-rest is in two parts, the holder H, and the 
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rest or Support K, both of which are made of iron. The holder x 
can be moved anywhere along the work, or farther from, 
or nearer to, the work, and can be fixed firmly in any 
required place by the screw Q below it, in the same way as the poppet 
F is fixed by the action of the screw R. The rest K fits in a socket 
of the holder, and can be raised or lowered, or set at any angle that 
the shape of the work renders desirable or necessary, being held firmly 
in the position required by tightening the screw L. 

546. It is not possible in either of the lathes that have been described 
to turn any article unless it be supported at both centres; thus, for 
example, it is possible to turn a pillar or a ball, but any Saevesiiive 
hollow object, such as a bowl, cannot be turned in lathes of lathes 

Aas desoribed, 

made on the principle of the pole lathe and “dead-centre” 

lathe. Now the amateur may often require to turn flat objects, such, 
for example, as a bread-platter, or the top of a small table, where it is 
inconvenient to support it between the centres. For anything of this 
sort neither of these lathes would be of the slightest use ; there is, 
indeed, a modification of the first that admits of such things being 
done, but at such an expenditure of time and trouble as to render it a 
hopeless task for the amateur to perform. 

547. This is a very serious drawback, but the attention of the ama- 
teur artisan is now invited to a lathe which has not this fault, and 
which is, in fact, a better lathe in every respect. Figs. 262 «ne foot 
and 263 represent the front and side elevation, and fig. 264 lathe. 
the plan of this lathe, which is called the “ foot lathe,” partly because 
it is driven by the foot, and partly to distinguish it from others. It is 
almost unnecessary to remark that where steam or other power can be 
obtained it is far preferable to the treadle, and can be easily applied 
so as to work the lathe without the operator having to exert himself 
in the slightest degree. Few amateurs, however, will be prying 
able to apply any driving power to the lathe, other than P°W® 
that which can be obtained from using the legs. Having to tread is, 
at the best of times, somewhat of a nuisance, and the amateur will at 
first have some difficulty in preventing the treading motiongf his leg 
from influencing his whole body ; that, however, will be soon got over 
by practice, but if the article to be turned is large it is rather hard 
work to turn and tread also. 

548. Treading is capital exercise for the legs, and it is not a whit 
more difficult to work a lathe in this manner than a bicycle, ana of the 
two the latter is likely to prove the more fatiguing. When one leg is 
tired, the operator should make the other take its turn at treading 


Tool-rest. 
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work ; and if the article be very delicate it is advisable that some other 
wena person should tread while the amateur turns. The foot 
lathe not lathe being one of the best forms of lathes for turning wood, 
Sree he description will be entered into more minutely than 
that of those previously mentioned. In the various representations of 
this lathe from different points of view in figs. 262, 263, and 264, which 
are respectively the front view, top view, and side view, the same ietter 
Hawis is used to denote the same part ; should the reader, there- 
rene fore, not exactly understand any particular part, he may 
look at the part indicated by the same letter in each of 
the three illustrations, by doing which, any possibility of not compre- 
hending what is said, will, in all probability, be entirely obviated. 
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549. Tp commence at the foundation, the standards or supports A 
are generally made of cast iron: sometimes they are made of wood, 
Standards or DUt if of the latter material they must be made much 

supports. stronger and stouter than represented. These standards 
carry the bed 8, to which they are firmly bolted, and between them 

Orankea they also carry the cranked shaft c, and the treadle shaft 

shaft. =», The cranked shaft c is made of wrought iron; it 
works in collar necks and bearings. The treadle shaft D is also made 
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of iron, apd is capable of being moved freely in holes made in the stan- 
dards. Fastened to this shaft is the treadle-board E; this mreaaie shaft 
is furnished with a wrought-iron pin or stud F,to which 24 board. 

the connecting rod G is attached, passing at the other end over the 
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crank in the cranked shaft, and enabling any one, by pressing one foot 
n the treadle-board £, to set the cranked shaft in motion. Immov- 
ably keyed upon the cranked shaft 
is a heavy wooden cone 
pulley H. Although 
the steps or speeds of the cone 
pulleys are generally flat and driven 
by a flat leathern belt, it is found 
that for light lathes a VY grooved 
pulley driven by a round cord is 
preferable, and is often used. 

550. The bed B is generally of 
cast iron, but it can be made either 
wholly of wood, or partly of wood 
and partly of iron, by—in the latter 
case—fastening a flat pea of 
strip of iron on thetop 1° lathe. 
of the wooden slabs. Of whatever 
material it is composed it is essen- 
tial that the top surface should be 

THE FOOT LATHE (SIDE perfectly straight and level, and be 
VEN) scrupulously kept so. 

551. Bolted firmly to the bed is the cone poppet 1, which should be 
made of cast iron. The cone J may be made of wood, iron, or brass. 
Although brass looks the best, it is generally agreed that wood answers 


Cone pulley, 
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the best : it is not of course so durable, but it is lighter and conse- 

Cone poppet quently does not take so much power to drive it ; the cord 

and fittings. 31so gréps firmer to wood than to metal. The speeds and 
grooves are made to correspond to those of the cone pulley H. The 
cone J is immovably fastened to the mandril K, which is made of either 
iron or steel, and is turned t8 run in a bearing in front of the cone 
poppet. Behind it is furnished with a conical indent or female centre, 
which runs on a steel-pointed centre screw L. The other end of the 
mandril has a screw-thread cut upon it, and is terminated by a sharp 
point or centre. The centre screw L is made of iron or steel, and has 
a point or centre at one end, and a round ball or nut at the other ; it 
screws through the cone poppet, and is kept from either screwing or 
unscrewing by tightening the lock-nut M. 

552. The screw-poppet or right-hand poppet N is also made of cast 
iron, and can be moved anywhere along the bed B, and fastened firmly 
Borew-poppet When and where required by tightening the screw oO. 

and fittings. Through this poppet there is a hole fitted with an internal 
or female screw made of wrought iron or steel, cut with a thread 
capable of receiving the screw P, which passes through it, and has at 
one extremity a sharp front or centre, and at the other an iron hand- 
wheel ¢. By turning this wheel forward the centre or sharp point 
of the screw P approaches nearer the other poppet, and by turning it 
the contrary way it recedes from it. 

553. The fest-plate R, which is made of iron, can be moved up and 
down anywhere on the bed between the two poppets. The little piece 

The rest- © is the rest-holder : itis made of iron, and has a Y groove 

plate. =cut along its bottom; it can be moved in or out, nearer 

to, or farther from, the work. Both the rest-holder and plate can be 
How held in firmly held, where for convenience it is required, by tight- 
eny position. ening the headed screw T. This screw is made of iron, 
and is in two parts ; one part has a head the same shape as the groove 


in the rest-holder, and also has 
a thread cut upon it to fit into 
an internal thread cut in the 
lower part or nut of the screw. 
The tool-rest U is made of iron, 


Fic. 265. FRONT VIEW. Fic. 266, either wrought or cast, but 
THE pnEST, SIDE VIEW. generally the former; it has 


a round shank which fits into a socket in the holder. The rest 
can be raised or lowered in the socket, and set at any convenient 
angle : it is firmly fixed at the required position and height by tightening 
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the screw v. Enlarged views of the rest as it appears when looked 
at from the front and side, are given in fig. 265 and 266 respectively. 

554. It now remains to show how motion is given to the mandril x, 
and consequently to the work. The operator stands in front of the 
lathe, generally with his right foot on the treadle board E. eae 
The board must be depressed, and dir&ctly it comes to tion of motion 
the bottom the weight of the foot must be removed from 
the board. The “fly,” or momentum of the pulley H, will carry the 
crank over the “dead centre,” and will raise the treadle to be again 
depressed with greater force until the cranked shaft comes up to speed. 
The circular motion of the cranked shaft is communicated to the man 
dril by a cord or gut passing over both pulleys. 

555. The cone on the cranked shaft is generally of a larger aiamnets 
than the mandril cone, the former often being five or six times as large 
as the latter. This is done to increase the speed: thus, gone on 
supposing the large cone to be five times the size, or to ST#=*ed shatt. 
have a circumference equal to five times the circumference of the man- 
dril cone, then every one hundred revolutions of the cranked shaft wil] 
make five hundred revolutions of the mandril. It is generally allowed 
that one can conveniently, and without great exertion, tread about 
eighty or one hundred times per minute, now the cones Revolutions 
are made in steps, so as to alter the speed of the mandril °* cau 
whilst the crank-speed remains constant ; thus, when we wish to in- 
crease the speed, or drive at the highest speed, the gut or cord is put 
on the largest speed of the crarked-shaft pulley and the ishewis 
smallest speed of the mandril pulley ; and when it is wished speed: how 
to decrease the speed to a minjmum, the cord should be 
on the smallest step of the cranked-shaft pulley, and the largest of the 
mandril pully ; and the intermediate speeds the same, the cone pulleys 
being made of such a size that the relative proportions of the cones 
can be altered without tightening the belt. 

556. Wood differs so very much in density, grain, etc., that it is im- 
possible to give the speed at which it should be turned without seeing 
it, but the amateur turner need be under very little appre- gert 
hension of running his lathe too fast. As a general rule, 
however, it may be observed, that the des¢ speed is the fastest at which 
it can be turned without blunting the tools too much. V/hen a lathe 
is driven from a shaft by steam or other power, there is more chance 
of overdoing it with regard to speed, because it is quite possible to 
drive even so soft a substance as wood fast enough to cut or rub the 
steel tool instead of the tcol cutting the wood. The speed shoud 
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seldom exceed 500 circumferential feet per minute—that is, sufpposing 
the article to be ft. in circumference, it should revolve five hundred 
times in a minute. This must not, however, be considered an arbitrary 
rule. The amateur artisan, by the exercise ofa little observation and 
judgment, will very soon be able to tell the proper speed for any kind 
of work ; indeed, an experienced workman can tell at a glance, before 
touching it with the tools, whether it is at the right speed or not. 

557. We now know how to obtain the circular motion with the lathe, 
Communica. Dut it remains to communicate this motion to the work. 
tien of motion There are several methods of doing this, but it will be 

chucks. sufficient to show seme of the best and most frequently 
used of them. It is done by means of different sorts of instruments 
called “chucks” which are screwed to the mandril. 

558. The horned chuck, shown in fig. 267, is used for long and small 
things ; it is screwed into the screwed end of the mandril K of the foot 

Hornea lathe. One end of the wood is placed against the chuck, 

chuck. the right-hand poppet is then drawn up against the other 
end of the wood and firmly fastened to the bed ; the hand-wheel is then 
turned forward so as to force the jaws of the chuck into one extremity 


of the wood, and thecentre 
a a into the other. It is es- 
sential that both the chuck 
Fic. 268. and the centre should be 
HORNED CHUCK. SPIKED CHUCK. ‘n about the middle of the 
wood, otherwise it will necessitate the terning off of so much more of the 
wood from one side than from the other before it will be raund ; and, 
if the rough wood is not a great deal lasger than the finished article is 
required, it will not hold up to size. 
559. The spiked chuck, of which the disc is shown in fig. 269, and the 
side view with the spikes projecting from the disk in fig. 268, is useful 
Bpikea for turning a rather large flat piece of wood, or a large 
uok-* and long piece. In the former case the chuck is screwed 
on the mandril end, and the 
wood placed against it arfd 
gently tapped until the 
spikes are embedded in the 
wood, and the face of the 
Fic. 269. Fic. 270. wood is close against the 
SPIKED CHUCK. TAPER-SCREW CHUCK. flat part of the chuck. It 
w advisable that one surface of the wood, that which is to bear against 
the chuck, should be planed true, or nearly so, before it is put on in 
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place. , The centre is not now required. In the latter case one ex- 
tremity of the wood is forced on to the spikes, and ‘tthe right-hand 
poppet brought up and the centre forced into the wood in the same 
manner as before described. 

560. The taper-screw chuck, shown in fig. 270, is a very useful chuck; 
it is used entirely for short work. The chuck is screwed on the man- 
dril end; a hole is made in the centre of the wood of the paper-screw 
same size as the smallest part of the screw, and rather °2%°* 
deeper than its length ; the hole is applied to the point of the screw 
and held there whilst the lathe is pulled round slowly with the left 
hand. The wood will then be screwed up against the flat surface of 
the chuck, and will remain there firm enough to be turned. If it is 
wished to screw the work on the opposite side, so as to be able to 
manipulate the unturned portion, a hole similar to the one already 
made must be cut out in this side whilst the work revolves. The wood 
can be then unscrewed and put on the other side. If this hole be cut 
or turned out true, that portion of the article which has already been 
turned will run true when so changed sides with. 

561. The fault in both the spiked chuck and the taper-screw chuck 
is that the spikes in the one, and the screw in the other, disfigure and 
injure the face of the work. For most things, or for pat- 

advantages 
terns, this is of very little consequence, because the holes _ ot these 
; chucks. 
thus made can be stopped with putty ; but for some orna- 
mental articles these marks or disfigurations would be exceedingly 
objectionable, because they could not be putty-stopped well enough to 
prevent their being noticede Therefore, when 
the amateur artisan has occasion 
to turn anything of that sort, if 
small, he should use the split chuck, shown 
in fig. 271. The article can generally be partly 
FIG. 271. SPLIT CHUCK. tyrned more conveniently in one of the other 
chucks, and such portions in them as cannot be done without injury 
turned in this one. The split chuck can, however, be used for many 
other purposes. 

562. If the article is large, the face-plate shown in fig. 27¥is screwed 
on to the mandril end, and the article stuck to tae pfate 
with Turner’s Cement. 

Recipe for Turner's Cement.—Take of resin four parts and of pitch 
one part ; set these ingredients by the fire to meltinan miners 
old pan or earthen pipkin, and when the mixture is liquid cemen™ 
stir in sufficient finely powdered brick-dust to make it a stiff patte. 


Split chuck. 





Face-plate. 
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563. The cement must be placed hot against the face-plate, and the 
work pressed against it. When cold it will hold the wood to the plate 
een sufficiently firm for the article to be carefully turned ; and, 
Turner's when finished, a gentle blow will detach the work from the 
eae plate. The cement should be taken care of, because it can 
be used almost any number of times ; but it must be warmed each time 
before it is used. When using the cement, the amateur artisan must 
take great care to lay it evenly on the face-plate, and not put it on 
thicker at one place than at another. The obvious effect of his not 
taking this precaution is that his article will be of unequal thickness, 
Another 2nd consequently spoiled. Should this cement not be at 
means of hand when wanted, the same object—namely, turning the 
without holes. article without holes, or indentations of any description— 
can be attained by fastening a common piece of wood to the spiked or 
screw chuck, and in this wood turning out a 
recess or cavity of such a size that the orna- 
mental wood will fit it tightly. This is a 
method very often resorted to by turners, and 
is a very ready one. This plan is also often 
brought into requisition when turning articles 
of such a shape as will not admit of their 
being held by any of the chucks in the ope- 
kiG. 272, FACE-PLATE. yator’s possession. A recess the shape of and 
rather smaller than the article is turned in the wood on the face-plate, 
and into this the ornamental object isforced, and when practicable the 
centre is broughf up so as to keep it in place. When this cannot be 
done, and when the article is so smpoth that it runs round in the 
cavity when the tool is applied, a little soft chalk should be rubbed 
both about the chuck or recess and that portion of the oBject that fits 
into it. 
564. Although the turner uses other chucks for special work, those 
which have been already described will alone be mentioned for two 
reasons :—Firstly, because the amateur artisan will find 
desoribed that, with proper management, those already described 
will as yet answer his every purpose and, indeed, wish. 
purposes: Secondly, the other more complicated chucks are used 
chiefly in tron and brass turning, which chucks, nevertheless, also 
answer well for ornamental wood turning. 
565. It is only necessary to add that although the different chucks 
are generally made of iron or brass, which, indeed, are the best ma- 
terials. the amateur mechanic, if he would like to make them himself 
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can make them of hard wood. For some reasons wooden chucks are 
better than iron ones, but they are not so durable. If in Sanne 
turning the tool comes in contact with a metal chuck, oSbucks. 
the cutting instrument gets the worst of it; but if the same thing 
occurs with a wooden chuck, the chuck itself will be much damaged. 

566. The tools used by the ornameisital turner are very numerous 
but different sizes of the gouge, flat chisel, diamond point, 
and cranked tool will do for a great variety of work. In Gromaeniar ‘ 
fact, the amateur artisan is strongly advised to commence aa 
with these only, and not to get others until he finds that he really 
requires them. 

567. The gouge is shown at figs. ae and 274, the former showing 
its appearance at the back and the latter atthe side. It is used for 
“roughing down,” or taking off the bulk 
of the superfluous wood, and for turning eeeerues 
out hollows and curves that cannot be conveniently 
done with a flat or other chisel ; and 
when the user of this tool has had a 
little experience, it may be used for { 
squaring down the end of the article. 
For the first two purposes it is laid 





: _. FIG. 275. MANNER 
on the rest with the round side og usING THE 


downwards, and it must be held GOUGE. 
ae Bost 274 with the cutting part rather above the centre of the 
VIEW. VIEW. work, as shown in fig. 275, in which A is the article to 





ees be turned, shown in section, and ‘B the gouge. For 


the third purpose it must be held on its side and pointed 
directly to the centre. 

568. The flat chisel, shown in figs. 276 and 277, is used 
for smoothing the work, or taking off the remaining wood 
that was left by the gouge. Inexperienced  gmne pat 
or thoughtless turners generally hold this ° °sel- 
tool with the cutting edge parallel to the surface of tne 
wood. In this position it acts as a scrape, gnd causes 
a roughness on the work which is a sure sign of a 
slovenly workman. The proper position for holding 
Fic. 276. this tool is with its cutting edge obliquely to the sur- 

Fic. 277.face, as shown in fig. 278, where a is the rest, B the flat 
patel ew, chisel, and c the surface of the article that is being 
FLAT CHISEL, turned. When held in the manner indicated in the 
illustration a much smoother surface is obtainable, and the tool does 
not require sharpening so often as it does when held wrongly 
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569. The diamond point, shown in front view in fig. 279, and in side 
view in fig. 280, is used fer roughing very small and delicate work that 
The diamona W!! not bear the gouge ,~  S 

point. being applied to it, or - 
feavy cuts being taken off ; for fin- 
ishing sharp angular corners ; and 
for internal work, such as large 
holes or cavities, into which the 
other tools cannot be got conve- 
niently. The point only is used for 
the first purpose, and the point and 
sides forthe second and third. The Fic. 278. MANNER OF USING THE 
point should seldom or never be ag ae 
held above the centre. Cranked or internal tools, one of which is shown 
in fig. 281, are used for 
turning recesses in a 
piece of wood, or for turning holes 
when any portion of the interior is 
either not straight or larger than 
the orifice. The cutting point is held 
level with the centre. 

570. The tool-rest must be altered 
to suit the work, It will generally be 
required rather above the centre, 
but the height of the operator must * 

Management govern this to a certain 

of toci-rest. extent. The nearer the « 
rest is to the work the greater is the eect am pe oy tone pa 
cormmand that the amateur artisan DIAMOND POINT. TOOL. 
has over his tools. To get it sufficiently close it will sometimes be 
necessary to place the rest at the same angle as the work; but 
in whateVer position the rest is placed, care should be taken that 
it is firmly fixed. To the experienced turner it is a matter of very 
little conggquence whether the rest is an inch or two from the work or 
quite close to it: but until the amateur £xows his tools, and begins to 
work with some degree of confidence or certainty, he should not, if he 
can avoid it, have his rest more than an inch from that portion of the 
-vyork on which he is operating. If kept at a greater distance than 
that he will be very liable, or indeed he wil be almost certain, to catch 
in his tool which, flying up, will strike him in the eye or mouth. 

571. When turning anything down to a certain size. we cannut do it 





Cranked tool. 
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near enough by the eye, but must use instruments called callipers ; and 
although these have already been mentioned in a previous 
, , é . g down 

chapter, it will be useful to refer to them again here, as it to certain 
is in turning that they are found especially useful. The mais 
callipers must be set to the proper size, that is, to the diameter to 
which the work is to be turned down, anu occasionally applied to the 
work until it has been made small enough. 

572. The ordinary forms of callipers are represented in figs. 282. 283, 


© 





Fic. 282, 


ie: . . 
5 = o” 
i © 
‘ 
ed 


Fic. 283. BOW OR HALF-MOON FIG. 284. HOLE AND SOCKET 
CALLIPERS. CALLIPERS. 





and 284. That shown in figs. 282 and 283 is called the bow or half- 
moon callipers. It is represented in two positions, viz., for Bake Ge atk: 
external work in fig. 282, and for internal work in fig. 283. eo 
Fig. 284 is a representation of the hole and socket callipers, 

which will be found very useful in turning boxes and covers. When 
one end is set to the size of the hole the size at the other a ao 
end will be that of the cover of the box, or the socket F aliverd 
that fits into the hole. 

573. No amateur should be without an oil-stone. His tools, not 
only those used for turning, but his joiner’s tools, will con- oy-stone 
tinually get dull and blunt ; he mst, therefore, have some ™“spensable. 
means of sharpening them. The subject, however, of oil-stones has 
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been fully discussed, and is only alluded to here as a remifider to the 
amateur, who is generally far more careless than he ought to be with 
regard to sharpening tools. 
574. After the required size and shape has been given to the article, 
unless it has been very well done and with exceedingly sharp tools, 
a sheet of glaSs paper should be held against the work as 
bah pore it rapidly revolves. This will smooth it and take out 
any little asperity or tool mark that may have been left 
there. Ifthe article is a pattern for a casting in metal, so far as the 
lathe is concerned, it is finished ; if it is a handle, a little oil is often 
poured upon some fine shavipgs, and these are applied to the surface ; 
this will greatly improve its appearance. Articles which it is intended 
to French polish can be done much better in the lathe than by hand. 
575. Before the amateur turner tries his hand on work that must be 
done tolerably well, he 
should put some rough 
First efforts Wood in the 
* lathe and 
commence operations FiG. 285. HANDLE FOR CHISEL, ETC. 
upon that. He should next turn his attention to those things which, 
although they are better done well, are not spoiled if done in an in- 
ditierent manner. Now he will require several handles, some of the 
Tool shape of fig. 285—these are used mostly to hold turning 
handles. tools—and some of the shape shown in fig. 286. These 
will be wanted to hold tools for several kinds of work. The first sort 
ie should be about 10 inches or 12 inches long 
tame and about 1 inch and a quarter in diameter 
SMP at the largest part ; the ferrule F should be 
‘FIG, 286. HANDLE FoR about three-quarters of an inch, internal 
Pes diameter. The other sort should be of 
several sizes, from 3 inches to4 inches in length, with a ferrule ranging 
from a®quarter to three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The rough 
wood is put into the lathe, and the end nearest the centre turned 
down tg such a size that the iron or brass ferrule can be hammered 
on tightly. The remaining portion can then be finished. 
576. It may be useful to give a few other examples for turning of a 
tolerably simple character on which the amateur turner may try his 
hand. If he can manage to turn out any one of these in 
branches of a tolerably workman-like manner, he may rest assured 
that he is sufficiently advanced in the art of turning to 
Carry out anything he may be called on to do in the way of ornamental 
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Carpentry and joinery for the house and eal It is the chief object 
of this book to help the ama- 

teur to do really useful work ; 
the higher branches of turn- 
ing will require far more prac- Fic. 287, SPINNING TOP IN POSITION FOR 
tice than most amateurs are . TURNING. 

inclined to give, and those who can do so will find detailed in- 
structions for every kind of turned work in Bergeron’s work, or in 
any of the less pretentious treatises that have been written on this 
subject. 

577. In fig. 287 a spinning-top is represented in the position in which 
it should be turned. “ Boxers,” as the} are called from the material 
of which they are made, are considered to be the best, 
but any other sort of wood besides box can be used. A ppaame 
hole for the spill should first be bored up the centre, and this hole 
should act as the centre hole for the steel point of the lathe. 

578. Fig. 288 represents the position in which the pattern for asteam 
cylinder should be placed to be turned. A rough piece of wood 
should be selected rather larger than the required shape. steam 
This piece must be sawn in half, the cut surfaces planed °7 "4°: 
up, and a coat of glue given to each; a piece of thin paper should 
then be put between the ) 
pieces, which should be 
brought together and } 
held tightly in this posi- | 
tion until the glueis dry. Fig. 288 sTEAM CYLINDER If POSITION FOR 
The piece can now be TURNING. 
put into the lathe and turned. Care must be taken that the centre 
line passes through the joint. After being turned it can be easily 
knocked into two parts, and the plain portions put on in place. 

579. In fig. 289 the leg of a table is shown in position for turning. 
It should be made of some fancy wood, such as walnut or mahogany. 


This cannot 
be done too 
well. The 
shape need 
not be ex- 
actly like that 
shown in the engraving, but the turner can vary the form ret 
to suit his taste or fancy. In fig. 290 is represented a 

piece of wood for a table-top, stuck to the face plate with Turner's 











FIG. sap TABLE LEG IN POSITION FOR TURNING. 
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cement. The tool-rest is also shown in the proper position at a, 
When one:part of the top isturned it may be gig 
knocked off the plate. A piece of wood should now 
be fastened to the plate, and in this wood a re- 
Top of table. ©°SS turned out of such a size that 
the turned postion of the table-top 
will lightly fit it ; the remaining portion can then 
be turned to shape. If the table is turned in 
this manner there will be no holes or marks to 
disfigure it, as will necessarily be the case if it be 
done in either of the chucks. 

580. We must now considér briefly the prices 
of lathes and tools used in turning, and this 
may be best done by bringing under the 

Prices of Teader’s notice two or three of the 

lathes, et0. best kinds of small lathe suited for 
the amateur’ purpose. The price of a lathe 
depends entirely upon its size and fittings, and 
if the amateur desires to become the possessor BieSsss.- PAneenSean 
of a large and powerful lathe, big enough to POSITION FOR TURNING. 
turn a post for a four-post bedstead—or, in other words, a lathe 
with a 6ft. bed—the best and cheapest way of going to work is t 
ouy the different parts and make the lathe, or have it made bya 

Becond-haa Joiner. Occasionally an excellent lathe may be picked up 

lathes. = second-hand, or two or three old lathes may be bought 
for next to nothing, from the component parts of which a new and 
serviceable lathe may easily be constructed. The various parts and 
fittings of a lathe are always to be bought separately, and the descrip- 
tion and engravings of an ordinary foot lathe already given are 
sufficient to show their respective uses, and how they are to be put 
together. 

581. A good working lathe, with strong wooden standards and 
wooden 3ft. bed, or even a 4ft. bed, which is large enough for any 

of Purpose as far as the amateur is concerned, may be made 

good Porting for about £5, supposing that new poppets, cone mandril, 

‘ grooved wheel, cranked axle, treadle, etc., are bought 

expressly for it ; but by going to work in the manner above described 
a lathe may be built for half this sum, or even less. 

582. Turning to lathes supplied by the manufacturers, these vary in 
price according to size of centre and bed, and additional fittings in the 
shape of chucks. slide-rests, etc., from about 47 10s. to £50. The 
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following ‘are selected from the list issued by JOSEPH BucK, 56, Hoi- 
born Viaduct, and 164, Waterloo Road, London—a maker 

whose lathes and tools, be they what they may, are always Buck's lathes. 
good and to be depended upon. The lathes are classified according 
to size : 


i‘ 4s d. 
ggin. Lathe, with 3ft. bed, iron standards, and 2 chucks... 4... so of 728 0 
Pa 6 chucks, and fide seat wv. I§ 0 O 

‘_ aft. bed: with lige to fasten; to bench, 4 chucks, but with- 
out standards, driving-wheel, ortreadle ... ... § 10 oO 

4 in. best lathe, with 3ft. bed, iron standards, g chucks pulley divided, 
index point, etc. ... ... Sc ts. See ee TEE OS 
4zin. lathe, with 3ft. bed, iron staridards, and 2 chicks: Hb See He ae. CIS SG 
» best lathe, with 34ft. bed, 5 chucks, and divided pulley... dee: 08 1710 O 
»  back-geared lathe, with 3ft. bed, 3 chucks, and ones slide-rest... 16 10 0 
5 in. lathe, with 34ft. bed, iron standards, and 2 chucks... ... ... .. o. I1 IS 0 
»» best lathe, with aft. had, and 5 chucks... ... .. 19 5 O 
» back-geared lathe, with 4ft. bed, 3 chucks, én compound slide-rest 19 10 0 


»  self-acting and screw-cutting, with 6ft. bed, compound slide-rest, and 
change wheels for font or driving power... 33 © Oo 
6 in. back-geared lathe, with sft. bed, 3 chucks, and ehaipound ‘plide-rest 25 0 0 
»  self-acting and screw-cutting, with 6ft. bed, compound slide-rest, and 
change wheels for foot or driving power ... ss. aes nes nee ane vee GO 


Slide-rests of an ordinary description cost from £4to 6each. A 
circular-saw table to fit the T rest of a lathe may be purchased from 
12s. to 30s.; and it may be mentioned here while speaking of circular 


saws, that a circular saw bench to work with treadle, complete with a 
7in. saw, may be bought for £7 I5s. 


583. Plain treadle lathes consisting of iron frame with bed planed 
true, iron cone mandril, cylinder poppet head, rest and two tees, 
turned grooved wheel, crank and treadle complete, wth srenuish’s 
3 chucks, are supplied at the following rates by MESSRS. _athes. 

R. MELHUISH & Co., 84, 85 and 87, Fetter Lane, Holborn, E.C. 


4 8. d, 4s d, 

afin. centres and 3ft. oin. bed 4. 715 ©, or with slide rest .. 12 0 0 

44in. 4, »» 3ft. oin. ,, « 810 @ 55 are o I3 00 

a ‘a ‘a ry uy PP eas = ° c i “a. “S - %§ © O 
in. 99 


6 in. centres, sft. teaw with "chucks, slide rest, etc. "(with gap bed 168. | ea) C33. 
sin. centres, 5ft. bed, foot power, self traversing, screw cutting back geared, gap 
bed lathe, £32. 

584. Turning tools may be bought at from 8s. per dozen, or 8d. 
each upwards. A useful set of 6 chisels, handled, for soft woofs, may 
be had for 8s., and the same number of gouges for 9s. 

Tools for hard wood, including chisel end, round end, ls. 

parting tools, side tools, point tools, bead tools, quarter round, bevel 
end, square, etc., may be had assorted at 15s. per dozen. Turning 
squares with steel sliding blades range from §s. to 9s. ; callipers, from 


is. to 7s, 6d.; arm-rest, handled, for 2s. 6d.: lathe carriers from 
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2s. 3d.; and slide-rest tool holders from tos. to 21s. edch. [he 
number of tools that an amateur really requires on commencing has 
been already mentioned. 
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585 Let us now turn to a class 
of lathes more especially suited for 
amateurs, with respect to capability, 
size, and price. Of these we shall 
describe and give representations 
of two, namely, the 
Special 

lathes for Improved “ Eureka” 
ametenrs Hollow Spindle Lathe, 
and the American Hollow Spindle 
Lathe with back geared head 
These, which are all modifications 


are all sold by MESSRS. 
CHURCHILL AND CO.,, 21, 
Cross ©Street, Finsbury, 
E.C. 

586. The Improved Eureka 
Lathe is a complete and per- 
fect lathe capable of turning a FIG. 292 FRET-SAW ATTACHMENT 
piece of wood 2oin. long and FOR SMALL LATHE. 
6in in diameter. The bed 1s of tron, with planed ways. The spindles 
and centres are made of cast steel and the spindle 1s arranged with 
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patent bearings, so that all wear may be taken up and the spindle 
kept true. The lathe may be run ata high rate of speed without 
showing perceptible wear. The parts are interchangeable, and any 
Single part can be replaced in case of breakage. The icvestved 
lathe is suitable for amateurs or any one requiring asmall» Hureka 
convenient lathe. The lathe in all its parts, with the 
driving-wheel, is represented in Fig. 291. The fret-saw attachment 
in Fig. 292 is not now supplied with the lathe, but the illustration is 
given here, partly to show the nature of a saw attachment of this 
kind, and partly to help those who may be inclined to try 
to make one. Such saw at- : 
tachments can be connected 
in a moment to the face-plate 
of any lathe, and will do all 
fret-sawing of an ordinary 
kind. The saw-table of the 
attachment exhibited in Fig. 
292 is 8in. in diameter, and 
will swing Ilin. under the 
arm. 
587. Various attachments FIG. 293. EUREKA SLIDE-RES1. 

are supplied with the Eureka lathe, which greatly add to its 
general utility, and these are the slide-rests, circular-saw 

Attachments 
attachment, and amateur chuck. The slide-rest shown for Eureka 
in fig. 293 has a longitudinal motion of 3¥in., and a * 
transverse motion of 13{in. It can be used for turing straight or 
taper work, boring straight or taper holes, or, in short, for any purpose 
for which a slide-rest is intended. 
It can be raised or lowered to Zan ee 
suit any lathe from 2in. to 3in. ti 
centres. Each slide-rest is fur- 








nished with four tools. The ‘mi 
. . "10 
circular-saw attachment repre- FIG. 294. EUREKA CIRCULAR-SAW 


sented in fig. 294 consists of an ATTACHMENT, 

iron table, measuring 12in. in length and 9}in. in width. “It has a 
steel spindle which runs on the lathe centres. Anviron brace is 
connected to the frame, having one end hinged to the table and the 
other moved through a slot, and held at any required angle by the 
tightening of a thumbscrew, thus enabling the operator to do rabbet- 
ing, and all kinds of sawing necessary in making picture frames, 
puzzles, etc. 
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588. The amateur chuck, of which the 2in. size is représented in 
Awstens ‘fig. 295, is especially designed for foot lathes, and for all 
chuck. purposes where a chuck is used. It is made to attach to 
the lathe by a taper-plug or face-plate. It can be used in a drill-chuck. 
The 2in. size will hold pieces 24in. in diameter with No. 1 jaws, and 
with No. 2 jaws will hold driils from y,in. to gin. Screws to fasten the 
face-plate are sent with each chuck. 
Prices of 589. The prices of the Eureka lathe in various sizes 


Wureka lathe. , 
and its numerous attachments are as follow :— 
4s. d. 
Lathe with 30in. bed without foot-power, weight 30lbs. ... se so ss «: 210 © 
»» with 30in. bed, and r4in. foottpower, weight s6lbs. eee eee eee oe 3 IO OO 
gin. ‘ weight 68lbs. ‘aes Hee fi 0: OS 
* with 36in, bed. 215 0 
with table as shown with American Lathe ‘(age 273) weight reals. 5 5 0 
Shde-rest with four tools, eight ahs = 110 0 
Ex ra tools, each... . © O10 
Circular-saw attachment, with. sin. ‘saw ‘and spindle, weight glbs.... I 5 0 
Extra saws, each .. o s 6 
2in. amateur’s geared scroll chuck, “with 1 set of j Jaws ‘and face- plate ‘fitted, 
weight albs. . 15 0 
ain. amateur’s geared scroll chuck, ‘with 2 sets of j jaws and face- plate ‘fitted, 
weight lbs. ... I Iz 0 
4in. amateur’s geared ‘scroll chuck, ‘with x set of jaws and face- plate fitted, 
weight 4lbs. Ir 0 
4in. amateur's eared scroll ‘chuck, with 2 sets of jaws and face- plate fi fitted, 
weight 44lbs,... 20. 10. coe oe we 118 o 


590. This lathe will commend itself to the amateur from the fact 
that any part that is accidentally injured can be easily repaired, and 
that the different attachments can be 
bought one by one as they may be re- 
quired, or dispensed with altogether. 

Tht form of the lathe, 

Why well 

adapted for which is specially recom- 

amateur. 

mended to the notice of bi 
the amateur, is that with a 36in. bed 
ind 19in. foot-power, which can be 
purchased for £3 18s. It is next to 
useless.to buy a lathe without foot- 
power, as this must be furnished in Fig. 295. AMATEUR GEARED 
one way or another; but if the ama- SCROEE Sa 
teur haf a driving-wheel that he can connect with the lathe, the 
Eureka with a 36in. bed will only cost him £2 8s. 

591. The American Hollow Spindle Lathe, with back-geared head, 
is a new and useful lathe for amateurs. Its form and construction 
is shown in Fig. 296, in which the back-geared head is clearly defined. 
This head enables the operator to work at a very slow speed, at the 
game time having greater power. Much heavier work, especially on 
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e 
metals, may thus be executed on this lathe, which is of a superior 
finish throughout. The spindle of steel runs in conical american 
bearings of iron, with arrangements for taking upall wear. §nale 
There is a hole, Kin. in diameter, running through the athe. 


spindle, which allows small rods to be pagsed through and held in a 


Hhilliin. , 


4 


ae 
3, 
2 


TLENG.CONY Sond 


FIG. 296. AMERICAN HOLLOW SPINDLE LATHE. 


chuck, a valuable addition when small screws or other small articles are 

to be made fromrods. The tail-block has a sliding spindle, worked by 

the screw and wheel. The head has a pulley with three speeds, which, 
18 
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combined with the back-gear, gives great variety. It har 3in. centres, 
and the bed is 30in. long, so that work 18in. in length may be turned 
in this lathe, which can be used with equal facility for turning, drilling, 
polishing, sawing, etc. 
592. The following pieces are supplied with the lathe: two T rests, 
one face-plate, two plain centres, one spumcentre for wood, one plain 
Scie cisass drill-chuck, one drill-pad, and one centre left blank to turn 
supplied down as a fitting for a universal chuck. The Eureka 
with lathe. slide-rest and improved circular-saw attachment are 
fitted for this lathe, for which the drill-chucks are supplied properly 
fitted. It may be said that in every respect this lathe is suitable for 
all purposes for which such an instrument is usually required by 
amateurs. The table is neat and strong, and the fly-wheel is 19in. in 
diameter and weighs 3olbs. The following are the prices at which this 
useful lathe and its fittings are supplied; the weight of the whole 
machine, as offered to the buyer, being stated in each case: 


Lathe, ba in illustration, with back-gears and table, coe vee abi 
és back-gears, "but without table, weight 31lbs. ... “is 
Foot- power: gin. wheel, standard, and treadle, weight 39lbs. . ee 
ms 14in.,, a i weight asibs. ... 0... 10. oe 


Mma yet 
ooNo? 
0000 


593- As this is certainly the best, cheapest, and most complete lathe 
that the amateur can obtain, and one which can be rendered adaptable 
for all purpases by fittings which are constructed so as to be used with 
it, and which have been already named, it may be useful to complete 
our notice by appending the prices at which these fittings are supplied. 

It must be remembered that they are extras, and are not 
Prices of . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lathe and included in the ordinary ‘pieces that accompany the lathe 
extra ‘ , ‘ 
at the prices above named. A slide-rest with a set of four 
tools may be bought for £1 Ios.; a circular-saw attachment with 
spindle and sin. saw, for £1 5s.; a 2 inch amateur chuck with one set 
of jaws and face-plate fitted, £1 9s., or with two sets of jaws, £1 16s. ; 
a4 inch amateur chuck, with one set of jaws, etc., £1 11s., or with 
two sets of jaws, £1 18s. 

594. Shere are many other lathes, all agreeing in general principle, 
but differing in some points in construction, about which something 

will be said further on. All that is now requisite is a few 

T rest. remarks on the nature of the slide-rest, which has been 
mentioned two or three times in the last few pages. The ordinary 
T rest, described with the foot lathe, fits into the holder by means of 
a round spill, and can be fixed in a position parallel to the bed of the 
lathe, or at any angle to it that may be requisite. The tool, however 
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remains entirely under the control of the operator, that is to say, he 
must give it such motion when on the rest as may be necessary to 
make the cuts that he requires. He must push it forwards or pull it 
backwards, or move it from one end of the rest to the other as may be 
necessary. 

595. With the slide-rest, however, it is very different. The principle of 
this useful addition to the lathe is nothing more nor less than that of two 
slides working at right angles to one another, the upper one Principle of 
carrying the tool which is clamped to it. This will beseen */de-rest. 
on looking closely at the engraving of the Eureka slide-rest (fig. 293). 
The entire attachment is fixed to the bed of the machine, and the tool in 
use is shown in position at the top secured by the clamp. By moving 
the wheel to the right by the handle which is attached to its “circum- 
ference, the screw to whose head the wheel is attached will be turned, 
causing the upper part to travel along the lower part in a direction 
parallel to the screw, or, in other words, up and down the length of the 
screw, according to the direction in which the handle is turned. The 
wheel to the left is attached to the head of another screw, which works 
at right angles to the first screw, and by which the tool is withdrawn 
from or propelled towards the work. The main or lower slide is 
contrived to work on a central pivot, thus imparting a third movement 
to the slide. Thus, by the combination of these three movements, the 
operator can, by merely turning the wheels or altering the position of 
the rest with respect to the lathe bed, give any direction: whatever to 
the cutting edge of the tool, which 1 is of the greatest importance, and 
indeed indispensable in turning tapered work, and cvsting screws and 
spirals. The spiral columns sometimes seen in furniture are turned 
by the aid of the slide-rest. 





CHAPTER ITI. 
VENEERING AND CURVED WORK. 


Veneering : what it is—Laying Veneer not difficult—Laying Veneer on Flat Surface 
—Veneering Hammer—Preparatiosj of Ground—Preparation of Veneer—Re- 
moval ,of Creases—Relaying Veneer—Cutting Veneers—Proceedings after 
work is dry—Veneering with Caul—The Caul: its construction—Locking Caul 
by Handscrews—Warping of Woods—How to remedy Warping—Prevention of 
Warping—How to make a Drawing Board —Clamping Ends of Board—Warping 
of Rings of Wood—Curved work in Wood—Steaming and Bending Wood— 
Making Curved Rail—Adjustable Circular Plane—Rounded Wook for Framing 
—Rounded Corner of Passage, etc.—Curved Work in thin Wood—Description 
of Process—Strengthening Curved Work thus made—Curved Work thus made 
not true—Curved Work for Castings, etc.—Acute Curves—Construction of Thick 
Curved Shapes—Building up Curved Work—Curved Work in Pattern-making— 
Patterns, pattern-making, etc.—Patterns necessary for Castings—Amateur 
should make his own Patterns—Flange : meaning of term—Flanged Casting— 
Method of making Flange in Pattern—Sharp edges to be avoided—Sides to 
Pattern to Taper slightly—Holes in Castings—Cylinder pierced with Hole— 
Globe or Sphere with Hole—Patterns better made in Parts—Sudden change in 
size of parts oe Pattern undesirable. 


596. WHILST explaining the first method of dove-tailing (see section 
457) it was remarked that it was seldom used for outside joints unless 
, the outside was to be afterwards veneered. By veneering 
what it is, is meant the laying a thin ‘sheet of valuable wood upon a 
common and cheap wood. This is sometimes done to cover and hide 
joints, but more frequently to give the less valuable wood the appear- 
ance of the ornamental wood of which the veneer is made. If dene 
well it will be very durable, and is a cheap way of getting a handsome 
effect. Of course the larger the article the greater will be the saving : 
indeed, for very small objects the extra labour will out-balancé the 
saving in’ material, and therefore such articles are seldom veneered, 
but made of the solid, valuable wood. Veneers, as it has been already 
said (see chapter ii.), are generally cut from mahogany, rosewood, 
bird’s eye maple, or walnut, but veneers of almost any other sort of 
wood can be obtained of the cabinet-maker. 
597. The operation of laving a veneer is not very difficult or trouble- 
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some. Whe amateur artisan should be careful to get well-seasoned 
veneers, and to use the strongest and best glue: upon Gayiig vansed 
these his success mainly depend. Bird’s eye maple is ™°t dMoult. 
laid with least trouble and difficulty ; rosewood is the most troublesome 
to lay. 

998. When veneers are laid upon flat sirfaces the operation is simple 
enough, and must be 
effected by the ope- 
ration to be described 
presently ; but when 

(0). they are Laying veneer 
laid upon ©” figt surface, 
curved surfaces, an 

Fic. 297. SIDE VIEW. —»-*FIG. a6. FRONT VIEW. instrument the shape 

VENEERING HAMMER. of the curve, and 
called a “caul,” is generally used. The amateur artisan, however, will 
find that the veneering hammer, of which the side view is shown in 
fig. 297, and the front view in fig. 298, will enable him to lay Veneering 
his veneer quite as well as, and sometimes better than, »ammer 
can be done with a caul. 

599. Supposing the hammer is to be used, the ground, that is to say, 
the surface upon which the veneer is to be laid, should be planed or 
otherwise cut into the required shape, and roughened by preperation 
rubbing it with a coarse file or rasp, and then warmed, °f ground. 
either by holding it to the fire oreby passing a hot iron over it. The 
outside of a veneer should be held over a basin of boiling water, the 
steam arising from which will slightly damp it ; or, if this preparation 
cannot be done, it may be damped with a cloth dipped in 0° veneer. 
hot water. A thin and even coat of glue must then be given to the 
inside of the veneer, after which it should, with all possible speed, be 
laid on its place, and the thin broad edge of the veneering hammer 
passed over it in all directions, beginning at the centre and Working 
towards the edges, so as to expel the unnecessary glue and air from 
between the surfaces. 

600. Should it happen that the glue dries before the whole of the air 
is got rid of, or that any creases are left in the veneer, or indeed any- 
thing occur that will render it necessary to remove the 2... ova) of 
veneer after it has been once laid, the amateur artisan °Te##e# 
must be very careful in raising it, or he will damage the thin sheet of 
veneer. When once laid it is rather a difficult job to remove it. The 
proper way is to thoroughly clean off any glue or dirt that may be stiok- . 


’ 
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ing to the outside—some warm water and a cloth will generally do this 

Relaying —dry it by the fire, and whilst hot rub into the surface 

veneer. some linseed oil. Then hold the veneer to the fire until 
the oil has disappeared, and as soon as this is the case remove it and 
rub in some more oil. Two or three warmings and oilings will 
generally moisten and dissofve the glue. The veneer must then be 
very gently removed, and the old glue entirely cleaned off, after which 
-it is ready to be again laid, and this time, perhaps, with success. 

601. The veneer should always be cut a little larger than the surface 
it is intended to cover, as it slips a little when ‘laying. When laid and 

Cutting dry the projecting edges can be removed with a sharp 
veneers plane or chisel. The surface of the veneer should be 
gone over several times with the hammer, working the broad edge 
Proceedings OV it in every way until the two surfaces have com- 
ats: fake pletely adhered in every part. A slight blow here and 
there with the back or rounded part of the hammer will 
indicate this by the sound. As soon as the process is complete some 
weights should be placed on the veneered wood, and the whole 
allowed to remain in a warm room or near the fire to dry. 

602. The process that has just been described is that of veneering 
with the hammer; it is now necessary to describe the method of 

Veneering Veneering with the caul. Although the hammer is all 

with caul. that is required for veneering broad surfaces, such as 
the front of a drawer or broad curved surfaces of great extent in 
which the curves are shallow, or even mouldings into which the edge 
of the hammer 1s useful for forcing the veneer when the aollows are 
deep, the caul is desirable and convenient in veneering long narrow 
lengths of wood, such as are used for picture frames. These may be 
purchased ready veneered for use at the picture-frame makers in long 
lengtns, but when the amateur is inclined to try his hand at work of 
this xind, he wiil find it more convenient to prepare his framing in 
sort lengths. 

603. The caul is the exact converse of the surface to be veneered ; 
thus in §g. 299, if A is the wood to be ve- 
The caul: its Neered, represented in section 
construction. + is the shape of the caul that 
is to be laid upon it. In fact the surface 5 
of the caul should fit with the greatest ac- FIG. 299. THE CAUL, 
curacy on the surface to be veneered, any hollow or depression in 
the latter having a corresponding pro. aberance in the former, and vice 
versa, The caul should be made of dry and well-seasoned pine wood. 
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In practice it is found to be advantageous to make the caul of wood 
thin enough to bend slightly under great pressure, and to cut it in 
such a way that, while it touches the surface to be veneered in the 
middle at ¢, it does not fit so closely along the sides or edges d, é, so 
that in fact when the surfaces were brought together they would move 
slightly on and along the line of contagt c, and each of the edges at 
@ or ¢ would open according as one or the other in each surface were 
brought closely together, the opening being sufficient to admit a thin 
piece of cardboard. 

604. When the article has been prepared for veneering and the 
veneer is ready to be placed on the surface to be veneered, all that is 
necessary is to glue the surface with thin glue, lay on re 
the veneer, and then the caul, which should be warmed | aul by 

handscrews. 

before it is used. Handscrews must now be applied to 

lock the caul, the veneer, and the wood to which the veneer is glued 
closely together. Before using the cauls they should be rubbed over 
with a piece of the best yellow soap, or a strip of paper should be laid 
between the caul and the veneer. This will prevent the caul and 
veneer from adhering should any of the glue find its way through a 
hole in the veneer. By reason of the caul touching only in the 
middle of the work, it will be found that when the caul and the wood 
to be veneered are brought forcibly together along the edges by means 
of handscrews, the pressure will have commenced along the centre line 
¢ and proceeded from this line outwards on each sidg as the edges 
were brought together, forcing before it any superfluous glue, which 
will ooze out along the edges Zand ¢, and must be,cleaned off when 
dry. 

605. All woods are more of less affected by the weather, damp or 
heat causing them to warp and get out of shape. This is sometimes 
the occasion of great trouble and annoyance. After warping ot 
having carefully planed a piece of board true, and having woods. 
laid it on one side while doing something else, to find, whep you have 
occasion to do something further to it, that the sun’s rays have caused 
it to warp half-an-inch out of truth, is, to say the least of it, rather 
provoking to any one who does not know how to remedy tRe evil. In 
order to repair it, the only thing to be done is to call in the aid of the 
same agency that caused it to warp, namely, heat. 

606. Apply heat to one side of a piece of board, and its edges will 
turn towards the source of heat ; if, therefore, the convex side of the 
board be held to the fire, it will return to its original shape or nearly so. 
Should it have warped very much, the concave side should be damped 
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There would then be two agencies at work: the damp woxld cause 
oetts the fibres on one side of the wood to expand, and the 
remedy heat would cause the side that is turned towards it to 
warping. 

contract. If a piece of wood has become warped by 
lying exposed to the sun’s rays, it will in nine cases out of ten return 
to its original shape, after ¢he other side has been exposed to the 
sun in its turn. When it is of importance that a piece of wood 
should not be affected in this manner, but retain its original shape, we 
must adopt some means of preventing it from warping. This at first 
would seem to be easier said than done, but when we come to observe 
that the wood always warps in the direction of the grain or fibre the 
difficulty vanishes, for another piece being glued or otherwise fastened 
to it, so°that the grains are in contrary directions, it is obvious that 
each piece will keep its neighbour in order. 
607. An example of the simplest way of preventing a piece of wood 
from warping is shown in the annexed illustrations, which represent in 
Prevention Plan (fig. 300) and section (fig. 301) a drawing-board of the 
of warping. cheapest and commonest form. ABGH is a piece of 
wood, the grain of which runs in the direction of its sides or in the 

How to make “rection of the line AB. Ifthis piece of wood were ex- 

oer posed to heat the sides AB, GH, would rise towards the 
source of heat, bringing the ends AH, BG, into a curvi- 
linsar form. No amount of heat would cause the edges A H and 

BG to rise and bring the edges AB, HG, into a curvilinear form. 

To prevent such a board from warp- 

ing, all that is necessary is to take 

two slips of wood whose grain runs in 

the direction of their length, from c 

to E and from D to F, and to screw 

them down to one side or the other 

p of the board close to or at a short 
Kiu. 300. PLAN OF DRAWING-BoaRD. distance from the edges A H, B G, as 

— 8 shown in the illustration. Now, if a 

“oe a) board thus treated be exposed to the 

Fic 301. SE@TION OF DRAWING-BOARD. sun’s rays or to the heat of a fire, it will 

be found, as said above, that “each piece will keep its neighbour in 

order.” The tendency of the board a BG H to warp will be counter- 
acted by the counter pressure of the slips C E, D F, which will prevent 
the edges AH, BG, and consequently the whole extent of the board 

»etween them, being drawn into a curvilinear form, while the screws 

wong the edges of the slips will keep them in their place, although 
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they are, in fact, too narrow to warp, for it will be noticed that the 
wider a board is the more readily it will warp under the action of heat. 
608. The method just described, although it is an efficient method 
of preventing a board, or any number of boards fitted together edge to 
edge in the direction of the grain, from warping, it is not o1amping 
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one which can be adopted in every case, especially when °74% °f board. 
it is desirable to have the surface on each side perfectly level from 
end to end, as in the case of a drawing-board of the better kind, or in 
the top of a square dealtable. Sow po A r 
in such a case as this the plan must : 
be adopted which is shown in figs. 
302 and 303, which is technically 
called “clamping.” In this case =< 
the board A B C D, whose edges 
are to be clamped, is tenoned on 
either side, as shown along the double 
lines from B to C, and at E and F. N F B G 

; : IG. 302. FIG. 303. 
The grain of the piece of wood BOARD TO BE CLAMPED. CLAMP, 
ABCD runs from end to end, or from A to B in the direction of the tenons. 
Two pieces of wood having the grain in the contrary direction are 
then grooved from G to H and mortised at K and L; and when ready 
these pieces are fitted on to the tenoned ends of the board which 
have been previously glued, the tenons E and F entering into their re- 
spective mortises K, L, andthe long slip BC into thegroove GH. The 
end AD MN shows one of these clamps in position after being fitted 
on the tenons, which are shown by the dotted lines. Jt is manifest 
that the connection of pieces of wood whose grain is in opposite direc- 
tions in this manner is as effectual to prevent warping as the method 
previously described. 

609. This warping tendency is not confined to flat pieces of wood, but 
rings cut out of a solid piece of wood, and exposed either warping of 
to sun or damp, will very soon lose their shape and get ™28* of wood. 
quite elliptical. The method of preventing this will be described 
further on. 

610. It is often necessary to make curved work in wood, as fnay be 
exemplified in the rounded or elliptic front of a chest of drawers ; a 
rounded corner in projecting wood-work in a passage Or oy .vea work 
lobby where a right-angled projection might be somewhat ™ wood. 
dangerous or in the way; the rounded door of a corner cupboard often 
in the exact form of a quadrant or quarter of a circle ; and in the fianges 
of patterns for castings. 
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611. Wood of any kind may be steamed and bent into shape, and 
this is the method generally adopted for all curved work in carpentry 
Atseaning and joinery, and for bent wood furniture ; for when the 
pnd pending wood has been steamed, bent into the desired position, 
and allowed to dry in this form, it will exhibit no tend. 
ency to return to its former shape. When a framing is required of 
which the curvature is but slight, the rails may be sawn out of a solid 
piece of wood, and the rails thus made and the connecting uprights 
then fitted together. 
612. Thus, in fig. 304, if a curved rail were required an inch in thick- 
ness and 3in. in width, the extent of curvature from the centre of the 
Making facetothecentreofthestraight , 7 
curved rail line joining its extremities, = 7 a i 
shown in the figure by the dotted line A B, 
° ;: on fs F A 
not being more than 3in., it 1s evident that ie. eu RD WANE: 
such a curved rail may be got out of a piece 
of wood 3in. square, and of a length a little more than that of the 
straight line C D, from end to end of the inner arc of the rail. For 
working the outer and inner surfaces of such a piece of wood as this, it 
Miata is desirable to 
Circular have the Ad- 
en justable Cir- 
cular Plane supplied by 
Messrs. Churchill and Co., 
shown in fig. 305. Both 
ends of this plane can be 
adiusted at the same time 
by means of the screw- 
handle. It can be used for 
either straight, concave, 
or convex work down te 
13in.ein diameter. It is 
furnished with another screw for adjusting the iron, and is neatly 
made, and strong and simple in every respect. Its price, with a 13Zin. 
cutter, is 16s. 6d. 
613. All rounded work for framing is done very much in the manner 
described, and the panel is cut in thin wood, exposed to steam—a good 
paawied jet from a boiling kettle will often prove sufficient when 
work for the wood is thin—and then secured in the frame. The 
moulding must be treated in‘a way that will be described 
presently. For work that is permanently fixed, such as the rounded 
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FIG. 305. ADJUSTABLE CIRCULAR PLANE, 
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corner of a passage, another method is adopted, which is shown in 
general principle in fig. 306. In this figure the cornet esuacs 
is supposed to be in the form of a quarter of a circle, the _ corner of 
passage, etc. 
shape which for obvious reasons such a corner would most 
frequently take. A plan is marked out, and boards of the height re- 
quired are taken and fitted together® 
lengthwise by a groove and slip-feather, 
the edges being bevelled, as shown in 
the figure at A, B, C, D, and E, so that the 
section of each board is in the form of a 
four-sided figure whose two sides are ip- 
clined to the longer and exterior face at 
an angle of 78° 45’, and whose inner and 
outer faces are parallel to each other. 
If more than four boards are employed, 
as shown in the illustration, the angle will py, 305. ROUNDED CORNER. 
be greater than 78° 45', and if less than 
four boards are employed, the angle will be less. It is found thus: 
first find the angle A F B(or any of the four angles at F) which is 22° 
30’, being the fourth part of a right angle or 90°. Then, as the three 
interior angles of every triangle are together equal to two right angles 
or 180°, the angles FAB, F BA, must be together equal to 180°—22° 30, 
or 157° 30', and as these are equal angles, each will be an angle of 157¢ 
30 divided by 2 or 78° 45’. If there were three boards$ F A B would 
be equal to 30°, or the third of a right angle; and the angles FAB, 
F B A, would each be equal to 150° divided by 2 or 78°, and so on for 
other numbers of boards. When the boards have been glued up and 
allowed to dry, all that remains to be done is to reduce the angles at 
G, H, K, L, M, with a plane—a trying-plane is best for the purpose, but a 
jack-plane will do—until a perfectly circular surface is produced. The 
inside is left just as it is shown in the illustration. 

614. When amateurs have occasion to make any curved work, 
although they generally take a great deal of trouble about ourvea work 
it, they seldom make a neat job of it. Should the piece “weed. 
to be curved be thin, such as, for instance, the flange of a pattern, one 
of the two following methods will be found to answer. 

615. Cut out a piece of wood of such a length that will, when curved, 
occupy the required space. Plane it down to the proper shape and 
size, and then with a tenon-saw make some saw-cuts all pescription 
on one side of the wood, and rather more than half-way  P7°°**™ 
through it. Suppose, for example, that a in fig. 307 shows the side of a 
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thin and somewhat narrow piece of board along which saw-tuts a, 4, ¢, 
etc., have been made from end to end in a vertical direction rather 
more than half, or say two-thirds, 


of the thickness of the wood. as 
fT OUTIL shown in B, which represents the 
: edges of the board A, at top and 
Bri rt tt td) bottom after the saw-cuts have 
cea Oe CA DSS eee been made. It is manifest that 
gE Se the substance of the board, or 
FIG, 307. METHOD OF MAKING even its length from end to 
CURVED FLANGE. end, is reduced on the side 
in whjch the saw-cuts have been made to the aggregate thickness 
of the saw-cuts; and if pressure be applied to the ends of the 
board to bring it into a curved form as shown at C, the edges of the 
saw-cuts will be brought together, the fibres of the wood in front being 
slightly strained in order to accommodate the wood to the new form, 
The smaller the radius of the curve, or, in other words, the greater the 
degree of curvature given to the wood, the nearer together and the 
more numerous must the saw-cuts be. Of course by serving the wood 
in this manner it is very much weakened, thus rendering this method 
unfit for work when strength is required. It is, however, often used 
for light, open-work patterns when only a few castings are to be made 
from them. The amateur will find it useful in making curves in putting 
down woodén border edging of no great thickness, and in making a 
bowed front to a box for plants, if ghe window for which the box be 
intended be a Bow window having a curved or circular front. 
61€. A curve made in this way— provided that the wood is afterwards 
brought in contact with no moist substance, or substance that must be 
Ribwnisihecing constantly moistened, as earth in a window box—may be 
Seca: be rendered somewhat stronger by laying the piece flat upon 
the bench with the cut side upwards, then rubbing some 
strong glue into the cuts, bending it into the required shape, and gluing 
a piece of canvas over the cut side. When dry it will retain its shape 
and stand rougher usage than it would before. The canvas will ina 
great measure prevent it snapping at any one of the saw-cuts, which 
wood so treated will do at times, especially if the saw-cut has been 
carried a little too deep into the substance of the wood. 
617. A moment’s thought will show the amateur artisan 
anes that, however well this curve is made, it will not be a por- 
tion of the circumference of a true circle, but will consist 
of a series of small flats. If the saw-cuts are very close together. 
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the flats will be small, and practically will not make much differ- 
ence ; but if the saw-cuts are a good distance apart, the flats will be 
large enough to unfit the curve for nice and particular work. 

618. A far preferable method than the foregoing, when the curved 
work is to be made for patterns of castings, is to get a piece of good 
ash, this wood being better adapted for work of this kind 

Curved work 
than any other on account of its elasticity. After planing ser a 
it down to the required size and shape, lay it in a wet 
place, in such a position that the part intended for the outside of the 
curve only may get wet. 
When the water has soaked e 
into it, remove it from the ° 
damp and hold the inside to A B 
the fire. As it gets warm 
gently and gradually bend it 
to the curve. By the time 
the outside is dry it should be bent into the shape, but if it should happen 
that the outside is dry before the bending process is finished, a wet cloth 
should be drawn along over the outside, after which heat and gentle force 
must be again applied. When very acute curves are re- 
quired, such as those shown at A and B in fig. 308, they 
should be carved out of a solid and sound piece of wood. Alder is 
generally used, and answers well. A watch-spring saw for this sort of 
work would save the amateur artisan a great deal of time and trouble. 

619. Thin curved pieces of board, similar to fig. 309, are cut to shape 

by means of the cross-cut saw, key-hole 
saw, Or any narrow saw that construction 
may be worked in accord-  % ‘rick 
ance with the curves. When ‘“D&Pe® 
curved shapes are required too wide and 
thick to be bent and too large to be cut 
from a solid piece, they must be built 
Wid gn: bine on Wau up as seen at figs. 310 and 311 ; each 
CURVED BOARD. brick, if we may so call the pieges, is 
similar in form to that shown in fig. 312. When done in this way it is 
not liable to warp. 

620. To build up a piece of curved work in this way the circle or 
curve should first be drawn on a piece of board that has been planed 
true and even. The first layer of bricks, previously cut ponaing u 
out with a saw adapted for this kind of work, and planed °™7¥*4 wor 
true on one side, must be pegged on the mark with wooden pegs or 


FIG. 308. ACUTE CURVES. 


te curves. 
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pins. The top side must then be planed true, and another layer glued 
and pegged on 
the top of the 
last in such a 
manner that the 
middle of each 
of these comes 
over the joints 
of the last, or, in 
other words, 
each layer must 





FiG 310. « FIG. 311. 
CURVES FORMED IN BRICKS. break joint with 


its predecessor. The method to be adopted in drawing the plan of the 
curve on the board is shown in fig. 310, and the method of building 
up the curve from the pieces, and pegging the pieces 
ey, together, in fig. 311. After the building is finished and 
the glue dry, if the curve is but a small portion of a 
Fic. 312. _—« Circle, or if it is not a true circular curve, it must be 
BRICK AND PEG. lined out with compasses and brought to shape by 
means of planing. If, however, it is a circular ring, as in fig. 311, it 
will be a difficult job to finish it off properly in this way, but it can be 
dene with ease in a turning lathe. 
621. Curves made both of thick and thin wood are often required 
ee ae for pattern-making, most patterns having some curved 
in a work about them ; a pgttern with a// straight edges has 
a° very ugly appearance, therefore, when practicable, 
curved lines are introduced. re 
622. The words “ patterns,” “ pattern-making,” and “ pattern- 
Beteene makers” have been made use of several times in the 
se rae eke. last few pages. Some readers may not know the mean- 
ing of the words in their present application, but the first 
being @xplained, the others will explain themselves. 
623. When any shape is required in cast metal of any sort, such as 
iron, byass, gun-metal, lead, etc., it is first necessary to construct a 
eee model, or fatiern, in wood of the same shape as the article 
Papen required in metal. One pattern will do for a great number 
of castings, but every different shape, or different size of 
the same shape, must have a pattern made before a casting can be 
obtained. Pattern-making, therefore, is rather an important branch 
of the wood-working art. It is a trade by itself, and, indeed, in large 
engineering establishments a number of men are always employed in 
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making patterns in wood to be afterwards used to qbtain metal 
castings. 

624. If it is the intention of the amateur to go further than the mere 
application of the wood-working art to ornamental purposes, and all 
others for which a knowledge of ordinary carpentry and amateur 
joinery is sufficient, and to become practically acquainted pi 
with the manner of working metals in the construction of *‘®™* 
models of machinery, etc., then he should be able to make his own 
patterns. To do so most of the joints and other operations already 
described will be called into requisition ; in fact, to make most patterns 
very little more knowledge is required “than the reader has already 
acquired. It will, however, be useful to take a pattern, and, with the 
amateur, in imagination, go through the process of making it. 

625. Suppose fig. 313 to be the drawing of a pattern or model we 
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FIG 313. PATTERN FOR A FLANGED CASTING. 


wish to make in order to have an iron casting from it, and suppose, 
also, that it is required to be 6in. high and 3in. wide at the Flange: 
widest part, the frame to be in. thick, and the flange to opp 
be %in. wide. Before going further it may be as well to 

explain the meaning of the term “ flange,” and its use. In small 
models of machinery it is often the case that the weight of the model 
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e 

is hardly sufficient to keep it firm on its legs or supports, and some: 
times the maker wishes to polish the whole of the surface of the 
casting ; in either of these cases the pattern, and consequently the 
casting, must be made solid with flat surfaces, and the same thickness 
throughout the width ; but whenever lightness is required, the frame 
of the pattern is made about one-third the thickness, and is strength- 
ened laterally by means of thin strips about two or three times as wide 
as the thickness of the frame. These strips or flanges are nailed of 
otherwise fastened to the edges of the frame. In thecasting the frame 
and flange are in one piece without joint or seam, and the casting is 
nearly as strong as, and muchiighter than, the same shape would be if 

Fiavigea C2Stsolid. A flanged casting has a much more mechani- 
easing. cal appearance than a solid one, but the pattern is more 
difficult to make, and for this reason that description of pattern has 
een chosen for our imaginary construction. 

626. The flange will be better understood by an inspection of 
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FIG. 914. FLANGED CASTING WHEN MADE. 


fig. 314. It will be seen by the illustration that the flange is oi 
the same depth on both sides of the frame. It is generally in that 
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position, “but sometimes the flange is made all on one side of the 
frame, and the other side left flat. The plan of this style secant 
of pattern is shown in fig. 315. But to return to the making flange 
description. Cut out a piece of deal large enough to pees 
contain the frame of the pattern; plane it down till it is Min. in 
thickness. Upon this piece of wood mark the outlines of the patterns 
Saw off the 

bulk of the aN 9 a q 


doutsid NAA ! 
weedeat io 


thelines with 
a tenon-saw : -" 315. PATTERN FOR MAKING FLANGE ON ONE SIDE OF 
THE FRAME. 


it will then 
be something the shape of the space enclosed by the dotted lines 
in fig. 313. With the brace and centre-bit bore some holes inside 
the space marked A; take a watch-spring 
cross-cut saw, and cut out the space A to 
the proper shape, just leaving the lines ; 
with the same 
saw cut the out- 2 
side to the shape 
required, leav- 
ing the lines as 
before. The Fic. 3:6. PATTERN FOR FIG. 317. PATTERN FOR 
edges can then OUTSIDE FLANGE. MAKING INSIDE FLANGES, 
be finished with either a sharp penknife or a chisel. Zhe frame is 
now ready to receive the flanges, which in this pattern are all 
curved. The small foot-pieces atethe bottom are straight, but they 
can hardly be called flanges. The sweeps of the three outside 
flanges are not very small, and as for this size pattern they should xiot 
be more than ‘in. thick, they can be made of ash, of a section similar 
to that shown in fig. 316, and bent to the shape of the sides by one of 
the methods described before. Each flange can then be bradded in 
its place. The inside curves are too small to admit of the flanges 
being made straight, and afterwards bent. They must therefore be 
cut out of the solid, either in one piece or divided into parts, as shown 
by the dotted lines in fig. 317,and bradded separately into their places. 
The pattern must then be well rubbed with glass-paper ; all the holes, 
cracks, and irregularities of any kind must be stopped with putty ; 
and the whole pattern varnished with shell-lac varnish, or well rubbed 
with black lead. 

627. Sharp edges should be avoided as much as possible, because 

19 
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these edges in the mould are very liable to be knocked off when the 
molten metal is poured in. Should glue have been used in making 
any pattern, or grease in any way rubbed about it, care 

to be avoided. must be taken to clean it off thoroughly before the pattern 
1s used, otherwise in moulding the sand will adhere to the pattern at 
those places cove.ed with greasy or sticky substance, and a bad casting 
will necessarily result. The sides of a pattern shoula 

pana aye dee not be exactly square, but they should be all slightly 


tern to taper 
sauce tapered off, to allow the pattern to be removed from the 


sand without spoiling the mould. 
628. Castings are oftenerequired with holes through them. When 
that is the case the pattern is generally made solid, and two pieces of 
Holeain W004 called “prints,” the size and shape of the required 
castings. hole, are affixed to it, one piece being affixed to each side 
of the pattern on the place where it is desired to have a hole. This 
plan when adopted saves a deal of trouble, but it cannot always be 
followed, and 
sometimes it is 
<> more trouble to 
cut out two 
prints than to 
make the hole 





lic. 318. IiG. 319. 


PATTERNS FOR CASTING A CYLINDLR WITH A SQUARE OF Opening in 
HOLE IN CENTRE, the pattern, as 


in the hole or space A in figs. 3g3 and 314. Should prints have been 
uscd, if the amateur makes his own casting, he will haow when holes are 
ineant; but if the pattern is sent,to a foundry, the word “ print” must 
be written on those pieces intended to be used as such, otherwise, un- 
less the founde: knows the purpose of the casting, the prints will be 
cast solid as projections. 

629. We will suppose that a cylinder is wanted in metal of some 

: sort, and with a 
square hole the 
Same size 
throughout 
through it, then 
figs. 318 and 319 
would represent 
the different 





FIG. 320, PATTERN FOR A FIG. 321, PATTERN FOR A : 
HOLLOW CASTING, GLOBE. Views of the pat- 


tern with prints @ and a’ attached to it. Of course if the casting has 
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to be turned in the lathe it must be made large enough to be the proper 
size when that operation is finished. When it is wished 

; ‘ 4 Sone Cylinder 
to have a hollow casting, or a casting with holes in it piercea with 
larger inside than at their orifices, the pattern must have ee 
prints affixed to it the size of the ori- 
fices. In fig. 320 is represented a 
globe or sphere, with cen- 
tral and circular holes pphiers with 
through it; and hollow, nen 
with a thickness of metal, as shown by 
the inner dotted line. For such a 
casting the pattern would be like 
iG. 322. PLAN OF CORL-BOX. fig, 321; and a “core-box” must be 
made in two parts, each of which has an opening cut in it of the 
shape and size of half the internal 
size of the casting and half the 
print, as shown at figs. 322 and 323. 
The use of this core-box, which 
must be sent to the foundry, is to 
enable the iron founder to moild 
the core as shown in fig. 324. 

630. It will be sometimes neces- 
sary to make a pattern in several 
parts, so that one piece can be removed from the mould at a time, 
and in some cases the pattern cannot 
be removed from the 
mould without burning it ‘otter made 

. in parts. 
out. This, however, sel- 
dom occurs, but when it does, it will 
of course necessitate the making of a 
fresh pattern for every casting. © 

63r. A sudden and great change 
of size of the component parts of the 
pattern should always be avoided in pattern making. This éaution 
should be particularly attended to. In wheel patterns gedaan 
with heavy rims and bosses, the arms should be propor- change in size 
tionately large, or they should be slightly curved, otherwise pln 
when the metal is poured into the mould the small parts ene 
will get cold and contract much faster than the large, and in con- 
tracting will break away from those parts which from their size are 
still hot, and consequently have not contracted to the same extent 








FIG. 323. CORE-BOX. 
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FIG. 324. CORE. 
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( 
ORNAMENTAL WORK IN CARPENTRY: FRET-SAWING AND 
CARVING IN WOOD. 


Decorative art in Wood Working—Divisions of the Subject—Carving—Fret-work 
—Woods used in Fret-sawing—Friction in Fret-sawing—Saw-blade—Sizes of 
Saw-blade—Colour of well-tenipercd Blades—To tell Blades that will cut well 
—Action of Blade depends on Tension—Other Tools required in Fret-sawing 
—Files : their Shapes and Prices—Archimedean Drill-stock—Cutting Board— 
Chisels and Gouges—Tools used in Carving—Chisels—Gouges—Skew-chisel 
and Spoon-bit—Parting Tool and Veining Tool—Frame-saw that Amateur may 
make —How to make Frame-saw—Balance for Saw-frame—Handle for Frame- 
saw—Clamp to hold Saw-blade—Small American Fret-saw—Home-made 
Treadle Machine—How to make Treadle Machine—Patterns and Castings— 
Fitting Castings togcther—Arms of Saw-frame—Platform on Table—Hangers 
—Pulley—Treadle and Driving Wheel—Screw Press for Glued Work—How to 
make Screw Press—Designs for Fret-sawing—Williams’s Ornamental Designs 
—Tracing Design from Original —Multiplication of Copies—Fixing Design on 
Wood—Method of Performing simple Fret-work Sawing—Putting the Work 
together—Ilow to make good Glue—Sand-papering Fret-work— Holder for Sand- 
paper—Finishing Touches—Polishing Wood—How to make French Polish— 
How to apply the Polish—Judgment necessary in Finishing Work— The Rogers 
Fret-saw—Description of Machine—Fret-sawing, a Study of Outlines—Suc- 
cess must be bought with patience—How to Learn to use Tools—Carved 
Letter Kack—Preliminary proceedings—Application of Carving Tools—The 
Leaves—Depressions in Leaves—Ribs marked by Veining Toul—Treatment of 
Stems—Manipulation of Centre—Sanq-paper—Fastening down Work—Guidance 
of Cutting «l’ool—General Directions for Amateurs—Outline or Contour— 
Direction of Cutting—Carver must have command of Tools—Mezzotint Scraper 
——Carving Tools and their prices—Star and Chequering Punches, and Riffler— 
General Mode of Procedure—Holding and Management of the Saw-frame—Saw- 
gates, or Entrances for Saw—Interior of Work to be cut first —Manipulation of 
Saw in Cutting—Grain of Wood—Care necessary in Cutting Design—Feeding 
Material to Saw—Putting parts of article together—Bevelling or Mitring— 
Determining Angles of Bevels—Method to be Employed—Inlaying—Marquetry 
ang Buhl Work—Mode of Procedure in Cutting Marquetry —Overlaying— 
Application of this Process—Production of Overlay-—Chief Point to be Remem- 
bered—Contrasts in Colour—Excellent Decorative Work for House—Carved 
Work at Trifling Cost—Carving in the Solid—Examples of Carving in Relef— 
Bos8 in High Relief—Mode of Procedure in Carving Boss—Carving from Solid 
onall sides—Examples of Finial—Conclusion of the subject. 


632. WE must now pass on to that portion of our subject which be- 
longs to decorative art in wood working, by means of which articles 
Decorative that are otherwise plain in appearance may be made 
srt io highly ornamental, and other things of a strictly orna- 
working. mental character, but serving some purpose of utility, 


be fashioned piece by piece and put together. 
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633. Deeorative wood working may be roughly considered as being 
divided into two parts, namely, Fret-sawing and Carving. ° Either of 
these may be carried out independently of the other, and pivisions of 
indeed are so, generally speaking; but carving is often ‘°*stbect 
combined with fret-sawing to give relief to a surface that would other- 
wise be plain. It can hardly be said tha@ the reverse takes place, 
namely, that fret-sawing is used to heighten the effect of 
carving, although the effect is gained in the elaborate 
open tracery of the old oak screens still to be seen in many of our old 
parish churches. Fret-work is of necessity light and open, whether it 
be finished with carving or not; but carving is for the most part 
massive and solid, and that this is true may be seen from 
the fact that fret-work consists chiefly in cutting out an 
open and elaborate design in thin wood, while carving is cutting and 
hewing a massive, or at all events thick and substantial, piece of wood 
into the semblance of some natural object or some conventionalised 
or purely imaginary form. 

634. Everything necessary with respect to the different kinds of 
wood used in fret-sawing has been said in Chapter II. of Part I., and 
the prices of thin woods ready seasoned, sawn, and wpcsaaduad 
planed for the fret sawyer’s use have also been stated. Bars 
Other materials, however, may be used besides wood, 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, and, in fact, any metal which is not as hard 
as the saw-blade itself, can easily be cut, as also ivory, and Bone, and 
such-like materials. : 

635. It is with fret-sawing in wood that we have & deal with 
especially here, but with regard to fret-sawing in other substances it 
may be useful to point out this much. If you take a bit wriotion in 
of metal and examine {} through a magnifying glass, you ™e*#4wins. 
will find that the fibre is much finer and closer than that of wood. 
This peculiarity denotes a greater degree of friction when brought 
under the action of the saw-blade, therefore a different speed must 
be given to the saw, and the operator must remember to equalise that 
friction by a lower rate of speed than that required for wood, since all 
extra velocity increases the friction which it is desirable to overcome. 

636. First, it will be as well to consider the saw-blades used in fre 
sawing, and then to glance for a moment at the other tools that are 
necessary. From this we can pass on to the mode of 
manufacturing a simple saw-frame and treadle machine, 
and other appliances useful in the prosecution of the art at home, which 
will be appreciated by those who like to save money by helping them- 


arving. 


Fret-work. 


Saw-blade. 
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selves ; and, lastly, consider one or two fret-sawing machities which 
have the merit of simplicity and cheapness, and are not much more 

costly than a machine which an amateur may make for himself. 
637. The ten sizes of saweblades that are used in fret-sawing are 
represented in fig. 325. They are numbered from oo to 8, all the sizes 
Bizesot being of the best Swiss and German manufacture, except 
saw-blades. Nos, 7 and 8, which are the best American hand-made. 
We are now speaking of saws supplied by Messrs. Churchill and Co., 
s 43 2 4 2 99 who also supply any of the other 


8 7 6 
tools that are mentioned in this chap- 
cer. The prices of these saws, which 
e are ali § inches long, are, for Nos. oo 
to 4, 3d. per dozen; Nos. 5 and 6, 
4d. per dozen; and Nos. 7 and 8, 
is. 6d. per dozen. Fret-saws are 
always variable, and whenever they 
can be procured of good quality it is 
always more Satisfactory and cheaper 


bia 325 SAW-BLADES FoRFRET-sAWinG, in the end to purchase half a gross at 
once, if they are fully up to the standard. The blades should be sharp and 
Colour of Ue fairly tempered, of good d/ue steel, and elastic. If 
well empres t00 highly tempered they will snap and fly about in the 
most unpleasant manner. Some saws in a bunch will be 
cut better than others, and it is a good plan to assort them. With a 
little practice by passing the toothed edge over your thumb nail you 
ee ee will quickly learn the difference. The saws belonging to 
sera ete each number may be sorted into three grades—the first, 
comprising those that are admirably sharp and therefore 
suitable for soft woods, walnut, mahogany, etc. ; the second, those that 
are less sharp and adapted for ivory, bone, metal, or hard gritty woods, 
in the cutting of which hardly the best saw will hold a sharp tooth; 
and the third, those that are available for hacking purposes only. 
638. Upon the proper Zenston of the saw-blade depends its action. 
For tkis purpose a number of frames in various styles have been 
Action of invented. Some of these are exceedingly simple in con- 
deoaaa on struction, while others are combined with machinery and 
tansion. onerated upon by foot-power. A useful bracket fret-saw 
is shown in fig. 326, which explains tha construction of the frame and 
the way in which the saw is held in it. The price of these frames are, 
in birch, 2s. 9d. ; in rosewood, 3s. 6d. ; in steel, from $s. to 6s. The 
wood frames are 12in. long; the steel frames from loin. to 14in. 
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639. In addition to a number of saws of various numbers and a frame 
for holding them, a fine awl is needed, 
or, what is better, a small drill-stock, 
called the Archimedean Sikeston 
drill -stock, with four or Ee pear 
five drills of different 
sizes, and to these must be added 
three or four files, round, half-round, 
square, and triangular, fine cut, and 
from 4in. to 6in. long, and, if a hand- 
saw be used, like the saw figured above, & cutting board with an iron 
clamp to fasten it toa table. If carving is combined with fret-sawing 
some carving tools will be necessary. 

640. The files are made in six shapes, as shown in fig. 327. and are 
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FIG. 327. SHAPES OF FILES USED IN FRET-CUTTING, 





used for clearing out corners and removing any excres- saiies 
cences that may have been left in taking out the perfora- oS shares 
tions with a saw. Their prices are: 33/in. long, 2s. ; 
4in., 2s. 6d. ; and 5 4in., 3s. per dozen, 
641. The Archimedean drill-stock, which is represented in fig. 328, 
<% consists of a stock like the 
broad boss of a brace, into 
Fic, 328. ARCHIMEDEAN DRILL-STOCK. which a drilf Archimedean 
° is inserted rill-stock. 
and turned by means of a bow and string passing over the knob of 
wood in the centre of the drill. It costs, with the drills, about 4s. or 5s. 
642. The cutting board is a piece of walnut or hard wood about roin. 
wide and 18in. long, of the 
shape shown in Cutting 
fig. 329. The board, 
board has a clamp attaghed to 
its under side, by which it ts 
fastened to a bench or table. 
FIG. 329. CUTTING BOARD. The VY shaped opening is 
needed so that the saw cati be kept working at B, while the work finds a 
support at A, A, A, and is saved from breaking. Neat, careful handwork 
ought to need no filing, except when it is further wrought by carving. 
643. There are various kinds of chisels and gouges used in carving, 
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but all that is absolutely necessary are the three shown in fig. 330, of 
Chisels ang Which A is a chisel, Ba gouge, and Ca parting-tool. The 
gouges. price of a set of these three tools is 4s. 6d. By carving 
many fret-work designs after they have been sawed, their beauty can 
A be enhanced, and their value 
nie) and desirability as household 
ornaments wonderfully in- 
creased. With but very little 
practice and the use of good 
tools, any one can learn to 
: carve a simple design and 
rene. ~ oe make it very rich and taste- 
FIG. 330. CARVING TOOLS, ful. Natural objects like 
leaves, tendrils, flowers, insects, architectural ornaments, etc., may 
be easily worked in the wood. 

644. As we are now Speaking of chisels, etc., it may be as well to 
complete our notice of them here, instead of recurring to them when we 

masigaean aC speaking more especially of wood carving. The tools 

in carving. used in carving are the chisel, the gouge, the skew- 
chisel, and the parting-tool, but each of these have their variations, 
whose peculiar shape adapts them for use in confined spaces, where 
the shanks of the other tools could not be carried back far enough to 
make a clean cut, the relief of the carving being in the way. 

645. The chzse/ is made in various widths from Y%in. to rin., has a 
straight edge, and is used for plain. surfaces which are square, re- 
moVing superfluous wood and grounding. It is the most 
necessary tool of the set. . Its only direct variation is the 
spoon-bit, or entering-chisel. 

646. The gouge has a curved edge of various sweeps, according to 
the depth to be cut. It ranges from almost flat to the exact half 

circle, in about eight different sweeps. The variations of 

Gonsy. the gouge are the spoon-bit or entering-gouge, the back 

bent entering-gouge, the fluting-gouge, and the double bent fluting- 

gouge. These take their names from peculiarities of construction, or 
from the particular purpose they are made to serve. 

647. The skew-chise/, although generally considered as a distinct 

Skew-chise t00l, is a modification of the chisel, the edge being ground 

ind spoon-bit. hack from either corner, the tool being right or left hand. 
It is useful for working out the inside corners of angles where the edge 
of the ordinary square chisel would be too wide. Its variation is the 
‘skew spoon-bit or entering-chisel. 











Chisels. 
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648. The Jarting-tool is a sort of gouge or grooving tool, with an 
angular edge. Its cut is Y shaped, and it is absolutely’ Ser aerer 
essential for various purposes of cutting angular grooves. and veining- 
The parting-tool is straight or bent, and, like the other 
carving tools, it has its spoon-bit variation. The vetning-tool is a part- 
ing-tool on a small scale, being narrow, ard used to engrave the veins 
of leaves and similar work. 

649. By means of the sawing board described in section 642 and a 
simple frame-saw an amateur who is possessed of patience 
and perseverance may do much work of a highly orna- that ainateus 
mental character. He may wish to make a frame for ~” mae 
himself, and he may do this without much trouble, if he wili read and 
act upon the following directions. Any one, in fact, who has come to 
be handy in the use of carpenter’s tools can make it at small cost. 

650. First get two strips of well-seasoned straight-grained maple 
or beech, about 2ft. long, and about lin. wide, and lin. thick. Plane 
them tapering and perfectly true, so that they shall be 24. +5 make 
each %in. square at the end a where the saw-bladeis to ‘#me-saw. 
be fastened. At the point where the brace B is joined to the two arms, 
the full dimensions of the wood 
(tin.) should be allowed, as the 
greatest strain will be there. 
From B to the tail of the frame at 
C each arm should again taper 
to %in. Neatly round off the 
edges, leaving the under side of 
each arm flat for a couple of 
inches at B, so that the brace 
may be closely fitted. The two 
arms must next be connected 
with the brace, for which a piece of maple or beech must be taken, 
gin. long and rin. square, and worked to the shape shown at B in fig. 
331, cutting a perfectly true flat tenon lin. long and 3gin. thick at each 
end, and hollowing or chamfering the edges of the brace for the sake 
of neatness, About sin. from the tail end of each arm cut a neat and 
perfectly true mortise for the tenons of the brace, and fit them in tightly 
with glue and wooden or iron pegs, being careful that the tips of the 
arms are exactly perpendicular, otherwise the saw will cut crookedly. 

651. Now if we fasten a saw-blade to this frame at A the leverage 
will be too great upon B without a compensating balance at the other 
end, very much on the principle of a see-saw plank which requires 





FIG. 33%. SIMPLE FRAME-SAW. 
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a boy at each end. The most inexpensive way to achieve this 
Balance for Dalance for the saw-frame is by means of a piece of 
saw-frame. twisted cord or catgut, the ends of which should be tied 

strongly together, making it into a loop just large enough to go over 

the ends of the frame at C, about in. Prepare a stout flat piece of 
wood, 6in. long, Yin. thick, and sin. wide ; place it between the two 
strands of the cord, and begin to twist it round, enough to make it 
just tight, and let the stick, which is technically called a sey, protrude 
far enough to rest against the brace, and prevent the cord from un- 
twisting. There will only be a slight strain upon the arms. A neat 

Handle for bandle should now be shown of the shape represented in 

frame-saw- the figure. To make this, the amateur must take a piece 
of hard tough wood, 6in. long and about 1/in. square, and at one end 
bore a hole, rather more than %in. in diameter. Work down the 
remainder of the wood to make a neat handle, as shown in the draw- 
ing. Pass one end of the frame through the hole, and when it fits 
snugly fasten the handle with a small screw, taking care that it is 
perpendicular to the arm of the frame to which it is attached, and 
hangs straight downwards. If it is desired to make a very neat job, 
and add to the strength of the frame, let the end of the handle through 
which the hole is bored be made round, and narrow metal bands or 
ferrules driven on, one on each side of the hole, thus rendering the 
wood less liable to split. 

652. The next step will be to provice some appliance as a clamp to 
hold the saws, and if it is not possible, to obtain such an article as that 
Clamp to hold which is shown in the illustration, an ingenious smith can 

saw-blade. no doubt be found who will make a pair for a sum that 
may be set down as ranging from Is. to 2s. The shank of this clamp, 
as in fig. 332, should be about 2in. long, cut for about five-eighths of 
the length with a screw-thread 

; at one end, and having a saw- 

FIG. 332. CLAMP FOR SAW=*BLADE, slit at the other wide enough 
to admit any fret-saw, and pierced with a female screw transversely 
to the saw-cut, into which a small thumb-screw, similar to those 
used in mathematical instruments but rather larger and stouter, 
is inserted for the purpose of bringing the parts of the clamp on 
either side of the saw-slit closer together in a firm grip on the 

ends of the saw. Having procured a pair of these clamps, drill a 

straight hole lengthwise in the end of each arm at A exactly in the 

centre ; and having fitted on each arm a brass or iron ferrule, to pre- 

‘vent the wood from splitting, screw in the clamps firmly, greasing the 
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screw-thread before inserting the clamps into the holes bored to receive 
them, that they may be screwed in the more easily. 

653. In the fret-saw frame that has been described, the depth from 
the blade to the brace is about 18in., giving room for cutting outa 
large piece of work. It must be remembered that the size 
of the work depends altogether upon the sweep of the neice 
frame. For this reason the Swiss frames, although use- saa 
ful for small work, are not convenient for fret-sawing, because their 
sweep is not more than 2in. or 3in., and 
on this account the toy saw that is sold 
in the streets and in many shops, ‘at 
prices varying from 1d.to 6d.,is compara- FIG. 33 
tively useless. This little tool,called the  AMPRICAN FRET-SAW, 
American fret-saw, shown in fig. 333, has another disadvantage in the 
set of the blade, which, instead of being in the same plane as the handle, 
as it ought to be, is in a plane inclined at a slight angle to that of the 
handle, which will cause the operator to make a crooked cut when he 
thinks he is proceeding in a straight line. 

654. From the home-made fret-saw let us proceed to the considera- 
tion of a home-made treadle machine, the leading principles of which 
are taken, by permission, from Williams’s “ Fret-sawing 
for Pleasure and Profit,” and from which indeed the de- *°trenaie 
scription of the home-made fret-saw, with certain modifi- nes 
cations, has been taken. It 1s satisfactory to an earnest, persevering 
workman to make his own tools and appliances, and for this reason 
the methods of making and putting together a fret-saw frame and 
treadle machine have been inserted. 

655. As a beginning, two pieces of maple or beech should be pro- 
cured, as for the hand frame, and worked up for arms. A few cast- 
ings must next be obtained from the iron-founder’s, and 
for these it will be necessary to make some patterns, not Oereadins 
so elaborate as those described in the last chapter, but on en 
the same principle. From a piece of deal cut out a pattern of the 

Shape shown at A in fig. 334. This must be 8in. long, 2in. pet ns and 
at the widest part, and %in. thick. To this fit, at 3in, castings. 
from one end, at right angles to it and perfectly square, a piece of the 
shape shown at B, of the same thickness, and fasten A and B together, 
as shown at C, securely with brads, making the entire pattern as 
shown in the side view at Cc. This we will call pattern No. 1. Now 

, make another pattern of the shape shown at D, 5in. long, in. thick, 

o. wide at the ends, and 2in. across the centre. Where the dotted 
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line is seen a small Y shaped ridge must be fastened on, in: wide 
and 3in. thick,'as shown in section at E. This we will call pattern 
No. 2. From 
these patterns, 
which must be 
Square and 
true, castings 
must be made, 
one being re- 
quired of No. 
1 and ¢wo of 
No.2. It would 
be well to mark a rough groove across each end of No.1 to serve 
as a guide in filing up the centre. The castings, which will cost 
from 4d. to 6d. per pound, will be handed to you in a rough state by 
the iron-founder, and it is necessary to finish them off with a file. 
656. With a triangular file trim up the grooves across the ends of 
No. I, taking care to keep them perfectly true, often testing the cut 
ead with a try-square. Then also file the ridges of No. 2, to 
Rain make the best possible fit to the grooves of No. 1, as 
shown at E, F,G; EandG representing pattern No. 2 in 
section, and F pattern No. 1 also in section. Inthestep H three holes 
must be drilled as shown at B, for by it the casting will be held to the 
table with screws. Similar holes also must be bored at the ends of E 
and G, as shown in the plan at D, by which they can be fastened to the 
inside of the arm$ ; and it would be well to have these holes in EandG 
rather oval than round, that the arms may be more truly adjusted, as 
the screws that fasten the castings to the arms will hold firmly enough. 
Ail the holes should be counter-sunk. Having fitted the castings and 
fastened them, procure if possible a second-hand sewing-machine 
table with drive-wheel and treadle ; but if this cannot be done, a bench 
with wheél and treadle can easily be made. A second-hand sewing- 
machine table may at times be purchased at a low rate from a dealer 
in second-hand goods, and such a table as this is the best fitted for 
the purpose, as it can be adapted to the requirement in view without 
much trouble. The casting No. 1 must first be neatly but firmly 
screwed by the step H to the back of the table, at about the centre. 
Armsof Thearms shouldthen be attached in the following manner. 
saw-frame. Procure two pieces of stout wire 10%in. long and about 
gin. tfick, and if you cannot do it yourself, get a locksmith to cut a 
screw-thread in one end of each piece for about 14%in. Havea small 





FIG, 334. PATTERNS OF CASTINGS FOR TREADLE MACHINE, 
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thumb-nut fitted to each screw end, and rivet a small iron washer to 
the opposite end. Next, cut two holes in each of the arms as large as 
the thickness of the wire, somewhat conical in shape, and pass the 
wires through them with the screw ends at the top, fastening them 
with the thumb-nuts. The structure will then present the appearance 
shown in fig. 335. The conical holes which are shown in the repre- 
sentation of the arms in this figure are so shaped to give free play to 
the tension rods. 

657. All that now remains is a small wooden platform of the shape 
shown at A in fig. 335, which should be screwed tothefront piatform 
of the table, so that the saw-blade when clamped, which ° ‘ble. 
can be done by the same means described for the hand-frame, will 
freely move 
through the small 
hole 
a in 
the exact centre 
of the platform. 
It is also neces- 
sary to have a 
couple of castings 
of the shape re- 
presented at B. 
Technically such 
a fixture as this is 
called a hanger. 

Fic. 335. TABLE FITTED WITH FRAME, It should be %in. 
thick, and measure 6in. in the direction of the dotted line, and about qin, 
from 2 to J, at which points holes should be drilled for screws to fasten 
each of these hangers to the under side of the table. At Ca hole must be 
drilled, very true, for these are to serve as bearings for a small shaft about 
yin. in diameter. At one end of the shaft is to be fitted a smail pulley, 
and at the otherend an eccentric of about 2in. in diameter, Pulley. 
lin. from the centre of which is fastened a short, flat bit , 
of hard wood by means of a set-screw through one end, while the other 
end is fastened to the lower arm of the saw-frame by a screw, upon 
which the short connecting strip will move rather loosely. Attach a 
round leather belt tothe driving-wheel and the small pulley, piteeaiecaa 
and the gearing will then be shown as in fig. 336. The driving- 
machine having been carefully oiled is now ready for 
work. When fitting the connecting piece to the lower arm, the proper 


Hangers. 
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length may be determined by moving the saw-frame down, so that the 
end of the upper arm 


shall be within 3/in. | OSs 
from the table, and =< ee __==F-G) 
the set screw in the ) —* s 


eccentric shall be 
downwards. Cut the 
connecting piece just long enough to 
measure between the lower arm and the 
set-screw of the eccentric, allowing room 
so that the lower arm may mot strike 
againsg the under side of the table. 

658. As it is desirable that the amateur 


may have it in his power to make as ~\ \ 
many convenient aids and 





Screw-press : ; \ 
forglued appliances as possible to RjGiaa6 
e ) e 


work. 
help him in his work, we GEARING FOR TREADLE MACHINE. 

are tempted to give a description of another handy thing which is easily 
cut out and put together. It is a sort of screw-press, in which glued 
work can be adjusted and Icft to dry, while it may be adapted to many 
othc ruses which will make this simple apparatus worth far more than 
it costs. 

659. Get four strips of well-seasoned hard wood lin. wide, from )4in. 
co 3{in. thi¢k, and 2oin. long. In each piece, about 1%in. from the 


How te make end, ; 
SCreW-press. Cut 
a notch Jin. long 
aid Yin. deep, 
nto which fit 
cross-pieces of 
wood about 4in. 
or 5in. long, 
forming two 
framesyas shown 
in fig. 337 at A 
and B Next 
procure two strips 
of hard wood 2ft. 
long or more, and at least lin. thick, and exactly as wide as thy 
space between the strips that form the uprights. A joiner’s clamp 
must then be bought which will furnish the screw and nut, which 





FIG. 337. SCREW-PRESS. 
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latter will be merely one of the jaws of the clamp. Bore a hole through 
one of the long strips, exactly in the centre, a trifle larger than the 
diameter of the screw, and fasten the jaw of the clamp directly under it. 
Then by slipping the frames over the ends of the long strips the press 
will stand as shown in fig. 337. A few square wooden blocks and a couple 
of square pieces of plank will be found-convenient to use with it. It 
will be readily seen that, as the various parts of which this press is 
composed are movable, it is equally well adapted for large or small 
articles which are to be glued. A Gin. strip fastened transversely at 
the bottom of each standard will serve as a foot to keep it upright and 
steady. Of course the proportions stated can be varied to suit the 
taste and the requirements of the amateur. 

660. The amateur will find no difficulty in obtaining patterns or 
designs for this work, but it may be as well to point out negigns for 
here that the best and most suitable that he can pro- “ets@wing. 
cure for any and every purpose are Williams’s “ Ornamental Designs,” ! 
a new and valuable series of books, containing mechanical oaiitasias 
designs of full size for immediate use, which are supplied Spee 
by Messrs. Churchill and Co. 

661. The design to be worked in wood should be traced from the 
original by the following process, Lay the design to be piesing 
copied flat and smooth upon a table or wide board and eee frome 
cover it with a piece of tissue paper or very thin tracing 


* The following are the designs included in each book and its price, which 
varies according to the number of designs that are contained in it :— 

Part 1, price 3s., contains designs of picture-frames, small brackets, wall-pockets, 
book-racks, fancy letters, and figures. All designs in this and other parts are 
of full size. ° 

Part 2, price 4s., is devoted exclusively to brackets of medium to largesize. Over 
one hundred patterns of brackets are figured in this book. 

Part 3, price 4s., is devoted to fancy work, baskets, ladies’ workboxes, eascls, 
pen-racks, watch-holders, watch-pockets, match-boxes, paper-cutters, calendar- 
frames, thermometer-stands, fruit-baskets, table-platters, etc. Nearly one hundred 
designs, ‘“ 

Part 4, price 2s,, contains many patterns of various articles entirely new and of 
special elegance. 

Part 5, price 2s. 6d., contains over one hundred designs of silhouetjes and fancy 
scroll sawing and inlaid work, containing patterns of animals, birds, children, liorses, 
dogs, crosses, scenes of poetry and sentiment, women, soldiers, deer, flowers, mot- 
toes and fancy ornaments, all ready to saw out, and most beautiful for inlaid work. 

Part 6, price 1s. 3d., contains twenty-nine patterns of picture-frames, eascis, 
visiting card-case, bracket, doll’s carriage, mirror-frame, fancy match-box, ete. 

Part 7, price 2s. 6d., contains sixty-two patterns of easels, work-bac«ets, wall- 
pockets, motto ‘‘Welcome,” photograph-frames, wheelbarrows, cross~.s, match-box 
glove-box, savings’ bank, standard match-safe, etc. Many of the designs given m 
this and the other parts can be handsomely carved. 
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paper, fastening both down to the board with some drawing-pins. Let 
Multiplication it be free from wrinkles. Trace the pattern through witha 
ofcoples. ood lead pencil. If desirable a sheet of prepared carbon 
or impression paper placed between pieces of tissue paper may be also 
laid beneath the design, thereby producing two or more copies. 
662. The tissue tracing paper can be easily fixed upon the wood if 
a little care and patience are exercised. Let the paste —made of wheat 
Fixing design flour—be rather thicker than usual, and brush it over the 
on wood. entire surface of the wood. It is difficult to describe in 
print how thick the paste should be, but it must be just wet enough 
to barely moisten the paper. The paste must be applied to the wood 
only, asthe least stroke of the brush upon the thin paper would spoil 
it. The design being correctly drawn, apply one edge of the tissue 
paper to the pasted surface, carefully sweeping it on with a gentle 
motion of the hand, avoiding all wrinkles. When drying, the paper 
will shrink a little, which will render it quite smooth. This plan of 
attaching the paper to the wood is both easy and convenient, as the 
paper can subsequently be removed with great facility by damping it 
with a moist sponge, and a few rubs with sand-paper entirely obliterates 
all traces of the paste. Onno account should the design be traced 
dire_.ly upon the wood, as the least deviation of a line would disfigure 
light woods, and on dark woods the impression could hardly be seen. 
663. In simple fret-work sawing the szodus operand? is easily under- 
stood. The piece of wood, prepared with the design that is to be cut 
Method o¢ OUt and pasted on its susface, must be pieiced in every 
b sberplp sora part that 1s to be cut away with a hole sufficiently large 
work sowing: to admit the saw. It must then be laid on the cutting- 
board, if a frame-saw be used, and on the platform, if a fret-cutting 
treadle machine be used, and every opening or interstice carefully cut 
out with the saw, taking care to keep as closely as possible in the 
lines of the design, so that as little filing and trimming as possiblemay 
be necessary. 
Putting the 664. The various pieces of which the work is composed 
sone must now be joined together, and this must be done by 
the aid of fine tacks and good glue. 
665. The easiest and best way to melt glue is to break it into pieces 
sufficiently small, put them into an earthenware vessel, just cover 
How to make them with warm water, and set them aside until the glue 
Good glue. i; thoroughly soaked and forms a stiff jelly. Then pour 
oft all the surplus water, put the jelly into a double glue-pot, and place 
it on a stoveo ky the side of the fireto melt. The outside receptacle 
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of the glue-pot must be filled with hot water, for it 1s very easy to spoil 
the glue by roasting it. It should only be melted at a temperature 
not higher than boiling water, and not in any excess of supply at one 
time, as frequent melting diminishes its strength. When applied to 
any work it should be quite hot, and of such a consistency that it will 
just drop from the brush. The pieces to be joined should be 
warmed, so that the glue may not chill suddenly, and only a thin coat 
of glue should be applied. If the shape of the work will allow, it 
must be immediately fastened in the press, which has been described, 
confined with clamps or tied around with string, and left until the glue 
is perfectly dry. Instead of using brads wherever the thickness of the 
wood will allow it, small holes should bé drilled not quite through the 
wood, and wooden pegs of the same colour driven in carefullye which 
will afford an additional hold. 

666. A few words may be necessary on sand-papering fret-work, 
which should be done immediately after the removal of gana-papering 
the paper from the wood, and before the various pieces a 
of which the article is composed are glued together. 

667. Sand-paper should be very carefully applied with a very light 
pressure, lest it wear away the surface unequally. A convenient 
holder for sand-paper can be made with two oblong older for 
pieces of hard wood in. thick, and of any convenient ®@2% Pare! 
size. In the piece of wood intended for the bottom, fix a 1)41n. screw 
exactly in the middle, sinking the head a little below the surface. At 
each end of the other piece fasten three small steel pins, with points, 
filed sharp, and let them protrude about 3-16ths of an inch; bore a hole 
in the centre the size of the screw. Place the top piece over the lower 
one, fitting a small wooden kneb to the screw, which will serve to 
keep the two pieces from coming asunder while in use, and also for a 
handle to hold them by. A piece of sand-paper can be placed upon the 
bottom piece just long enough to lap over and be held by the sharp 
points. The bottom piece should be curved upwards slightly towards 
each end, so that a sharp edge may not injure any part of the work. 

668. The work must be finished by polishing, oiling, or varnishing. 
All work which is to be oiled, polished, or varnished mustefirst be 
rubbed as smooth as possible with very fine sand-paper, inighing 
otherwise every little imperfection in the grain of the touches. 
wood will exhibit itself to critical eyes. When the work is too 
delicate to bear any strain or pressure, it is best to partly polish the 
wood before cutting out the design, and give it a finish subsequently. 
The polished surface must present an even appearance, as nothing 

20 
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looks so unworkmanlike as blotches and streaks, and when ‘here are 
any such they must be well rubbed down with an oilcd cloth. Only 
enough oil is needed throughout the operation to cause the rubber to 
glide along easily without adhering to the surface, which would pro- 
duce unsightly daubs. 

669. Polishing is easy work after a little practice and attentive 

Polishing notice of the effect. French polish is made in the follow- 

wood, ing manner :— 

RECIPE.—Take 20z. picked shell lac, roz. gum arabic, 1oz. gum 
copal, and 1% pints of spirits of wine. Dissolve the gums thoroughly 

ery in the spirits, and strain all through a bit of fine muslin. 
aaa iaes It should be about the consistency of treacle in hot 
weather; if necessary it can be made thinner by the 
addition of some more spiits. If the gums are puie and good this 
will give a light-coloured polish. If a darker colour is desired, sub- 
stitute 1oz. of gum benzoin for the gum arabic and copal, and use 
only I pint of spirits of wine. If itis required to further colour the 
polishes it may be done by adding to the mixture a little dragon’s 
blood. 

670. French polishing is done with a pad of cotton-wool or witha 
rubber consisting of a few folds of cloth. The cloth is moistened with 
How to apply the polish, and a thin piece of linen rag placed over it, 

the polish. on which are poured a few drops of linseed oil, and the 
whole is applied evenly on the surface of the work with a circular 
motion. This polish dries quickly, and when dried out more of it 
must be applied to the rubber as before. Porous wood will take up a 
great deal of it, and if economy is any object, a thin coat of size may 
be put on to fill the pores previous to Ficnch polishing. Two or more 
applications of the polish, thinly applied, will show more fincly than 
one thick cout. 

671. The artisan will find it expedient to use judgment in the finish 
of his evork, and not use polish, oil, or varnish indiscriminately. Some 

Judgment Work looks better with the plain wood, while a true idea 
Meanishing Of art would dictate further manipulation only when some 

wom. more beautiful effect can be produced, exhibiting more 
clearly the grain or the colour of the material. Raw linseed oil may 
be frequently used to good purpose. It should be applied in limited 
quantity, so that the surface shall not present a greasy appearance. 
The pores of the wood having become filled, scarcely any further 
applicatiun is necessary. A mere shiny appearance should be strictly 
shunned in every case, French polishing cannot be well performed 
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with a brtish, as the process depends altogether upon patient and con. 
tinued rubbing. : 

672. The fret-saw attachment formerly supplied with the Eureka 
lathe has already been noticed, and it now only remains to speak here 
of the Improved Rogers Fret-saw, which is one of the The Rogers 
best chead machines in the market, and dhe with which ret-saw. 
the amateur would do well to provide himself, as he could not make 
one at less than the price asked for it, which is only 17s. 6d., or 20s. 
with nickel-plated table and emery wheel. 

673. If the reader has carefully perused the description that has 
been given of a home-made fret-saw tieadle machine, he will readily 
® iccognise the various 
parts shown j,.. =iption 
in Fig. 338 of machine. 
and their uses. The ma- 
chine 1s provided with 9 
drilling attachment and 
iron table, adjustable fo1 
inlaying. All the working 
parts are of 1ron and steel, 
and its weight, with box, 
is not more than 4olbs. It 
should be said that the 
Iron and steeb parts are 
polished or japanned, and 
the woodwork that enters 
into its construction 1s 
painted a dark colour. 
The height of the table 
above the floor is 32in. 
The larger belt-wheel is 
12in. in diameter, ard the 
¥ smaller _ balance - wheel 
sin. in diameter. The 
arms, which are fein. in 
the clear, are furnished 
with the latest improved 

FIG. 338. TI IMPROVED ROGERS FRET-SAW. clamps for holding the 
saw. The driving belts, extra drills, and a wrench are supplied with 
each machine. The weight of fret-saw complete is 25lbs. 

674. Fret-sawing, as the reader will have obscrved, and as we have 
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already taken occasion to remark, is a “ study of outlines ”—the diver- 
Preiawing sification of a flat surface with perforations, the whole 
ace being bounded by a certain outline, but flat and without 
relief, exhibiting a perfectly level surface throughout. For 
relief in the ornamentation of the surface in any material such as wood 
and stone, but more especially wood, we must resort to carving, success 
in which can only be attained by the aid of sharp tools, natural tact, 
a steady hand, and patient love for the art. 

675. Indeed, “ patient love for the art” is the only price that can 
be paid for success—the only coin, so to speak, by which it can be 
Success must purchased. There isno speedier way to achieve it. Every 

vethie. little chip must be cut for a purpose, either to mar or to 

Hence. beautify the work, and he who is unwilling to tax his time 
and patience over each tiny line of depression had best avoid carving. 
Capacity itself cannot be purchased ; jt is a result of industry, energy, 
and will. 

676. The tools have already been described, and an endeavour must 
now be made to tell the reader how best to use them; but, as it has 

How to een said with respect to the tools used in ordinary car- 
nen ee use pentry and joinery, a little showing is worth any amount 

of telling, and an hour spent in watching a carver at work 
wilido ore towards helping a would-be carver to a proper notion of 
how to handle his tools than any number of pages of careful and 
elaborate description. 

677. Let us suppose that the object in view is a carved letter-rack, 
for which a switable design is given in fig. 339. The rack consists of 

Garvea _ five pieces—the back, solid in the centre, and surrounded 
letter-rack. with a frame and scroll work of leaves, and four pieces 
perforated, as shown in the design, and fixed to the back one above 
another ata very small angle. Such an article would look well carved 
in white holly wood, with the background within the frame formed of 
a piete of black walnut wood let into the white frame, or the white 
wood depressed w¢thin the cross bars that compose the framing, and 
covered with a piece of ruby, green, blue, or black velvet. The pieces 
in front of the rack and fastened to it for the purpose of holding cards, 
letters, etc., are also made of white holly, if this be the material used 
for the back of the rack. 

678. Now it is manifest that the first thing to be done is to make 
Preliminary 4 tracing of the design and fasten it with paste to the 
proceedings. nieces of wood that have been selected, and next to cut out 

outline and perforations in each piece with the saw.. The appear- 
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ance presented by the pieces of wood will then be that exhibited in the 
lower part of the illustration, which presents an appearance of solidity 
and substance that is common to fret-work pure and simple without 
any extra embellishment by aid of the carving tools. The reason of this 
is, that the whole of the flat upper surfacé meets the eye, but as soon 
as the edges of the various parts are taken off and the leaves are 





FIG 339. CARVE] LETTER-RACK. 


chiselled out and sloped from the veining in the centre to the edgw, as 
shown in the upper part of the illustration, roundness is given to the 
various parts, the har h squareneus of the outline is removed, and some 
parts are brought into light, and other parts thrown into shadow, giving 
an agreeable relief to the surface which before was to a certain extent 
monotonous. 
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679. Assuming, then, that the requisite attention has been paid to 
sharp edges, and that the rough outlines of the design here given have 
Appitestion been cut out carefully with the saw, let us see how the 
oh cane carving tools may be applied so as to bring out the best 
effect. And, figst, let us study the leaves. At the extreme 
points they have a slight curvature upwards, which, however, is not 
any higher than the thicker portion, or that which is 
apparently the thicker portion. This, perhaps, may be 
more intelligible on an inspection of fig. 340, in which ABCD represents 
the section of a leaf through 
the middle vein orrib. Now 
it will be obvious that the 
reduction of surface 
exists between the points 
EF and ' and the points r,G,and pb. The solid line EGD represents 
the course of the middle vein from the stem GD, this being the line of 
greatest depression in the middle 
of the leaf. From this the surface 
of the leaf rises, as shown in fig. 
341, until F, represented by a dotted 
line in fig. 340, is reached when the surface falls until the greatest 
depression is reached at 1, whence it rises slightly to the edge of the 
Depressiong leaf. Wherever a depression exists in a leaf we must 
‘nleaves. begin by hollowing it out with the chisel, but only very 
gradually, fq we must bear in mine that the surface of the leaf again 
slopes down from the edges, and it is far easier to cut away too little 
material, for more can always be taken away, while it is impossible to 
add any when more than is necessary has been scooped out. Expert 
carvers would use a gouge with a somewhat flat edge for such work, 
but less practised hands would find the skew-chisel a more convenient 
tool... The cutting should be done both ways from E and F towards H, 
the centre of the depression, following the grain of the wood as much 
as possible. With such work it is not necessary to observe a mathe- 
matical exactness in the outline ; a little irregularity adds to the effect 
and prevents stiffness of appearance. This irregularity will be more 
requisite in carving such a design as that represented in fig. 340, 
because, while the outer edges of the leaves are somewhat rounded, 
the edges which join the frame will be almost angular, in order to throw 
them more into relief. 
680. The veining-tool must de used for marking the ribs, the larger 
gne being made by cutting a double line from the stem, and then 


The leaves, 





FIG. 340. LONGITUDINAL STFCTION OF LAF, 





FIG 341. TRANSVERSF SECTION OF LEAF. 
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gradualiy merging the two lines into one as you work towards the 

end, and then the lateral or side ribs are to be formed of | Seon 

a single line joining the centre or mid-rib. An attempt by veining: 

has been made to show this in fig. 342, in which a leaf, as 

shown in fig. 340, 1s represented on a largescale. These veins or ribs 

should not be cut deep, but distinct enough to show a clear, sharp line. 
The surface of the leaf can be 
neatly smoothed with the mez- 
zotint scraper—a tool which 
resembles a double-edged eraser 
— used in scratching out ink 
marks on paper, and whieh will 
be found more mstment 
convenient for this 0° #tems. 

- purpose than sand-paper. The 
stems should be rounded but 
left rough, in order to preserve 
natural appearance, and the 
frame should be worked up in 

thesame way ; but asit is intended to be rustic, a series of fine lines should 

be cut upon its surface, as in fig. 343, in order to giveit More yranipulatior 
roughness. The centre, if it be not covered with velvet, of centre. 
should be worked with cross hatching to match the rustic sides. Sand 

paper should not be used at all for such work as this, and ° 

for the few occasions on which, it may be absolutely 

necessary to use it, the carver will find it very convenient to cut out 
slips of rough wood, somewhat ig the shape of files, to which strips 
of sand-paper may be glued. A clear clean cut with the tools will, in 
general, be quite sufficient. Whenever, practicable, the work to be 
carved should be fastened firmly to a table, for both hands  pastening 

will be needed in using the tools. To accomplish this 9°W2 work. 

clamps of various sorts are used where the shape of the work will 

admit. Asimple method of fastening down work to the surface of a 

table or cutting-board 

is shown in fig. 344, in 
which A is the table 
in section, B the work 
to be carved, and Ca 
flat bar of wood, having 
holes at each end through which round-headed bolts D and E are passed. 
These bolts go through holes in the table corresponding with holes in 
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FIG. 344. CLAMP FOR FASTENING DOWN WORK. 
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the bar, and the bar is brought down tightly on the wood so as to hold 
it securely by screwing up the nuts F,G. It is an essential point to 
have the work immovable, except at the will of the carver. The tool, 

Guidanceot When in use, should be guided by the fingers of the left 
outting tool. hand while it Is pressed forward by the palm of the right 
hand, which should rest on the top of the tool handle. Thus steadiness 
will be given to the tool, and if the steel is good and the edge sharp, 
the cut will exhibit a corresponding smoothness. 

681. Carving is a slow process, though so beautiful in its results. 
The rules are few, and the art difficult to explain ; practice illustrating 
fd oes ae vastly better than precept. But however true this is, 

Honey some plain and general directions may be given for the 

guidance of the amateur carver, leaving it to his judgement 
and intelligence to make such variations and applications as mechani- 
cal tact may indicate as being necessary. 

682. First with regard to outline, or contour. This should always 
be devoid of stiffness, and a graceful, natural appearance preserved. 

Outline, or Intersections of stems should be neatly worked out, by cut- 

contour. ting away a portion of the wood on each sideof the under 
stem where the upper one crosses it. The depression must not be too 
abrupt, lest it seem like a dent made purposely, but the line of slope 
should be begun far enough back from the point of junction to allowa 
harmonious blending, and show a distinction between each stem. 

683. With regard to the direction of the cutting, or, in other words, 
the direction given to the tool, this should be invariably down and not 

Direction of #/—away from and not towards the higher surfaces. 
cutting. This will be governed by the grain of the wood. The 
material, as it has been said, is always strongest in the direction of 
the fibre, and wherever a good strong purchase can be maintained it 
is best to render it available. Care should be taken not to splinter 
the surface. No more force must be used than is just sufficient to 
separate the chip without detaching any adjacent fibre ; in other words. 
the work is to be done altogether by cutting, and never by rending. 

684. The carver must have complete command of his tools. He 
will sometimes find it expedient to use his chisel with the bevelled end 
Carver must Upwards, which will cut away only a thin shaving as the 

pear direction of the edge is thus changed and it is not able 

tools. “to enter the wood to so great a depth, and the chip is 
rather like a fine shaving made by a plane. By this simple plana 
| great deal of carved work can be wrought more easily with a chisel 


than with a gouge. 
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685. The mezzotint scraper, of which mention has, been already 
made, and the shape of the head or scraping part of which is shown 
in fig. 345, will be found useful in accord- 
ance withitsnamefor making wrezzotint 
smooth such surfaces as re- “"*P®? 
quire its action, its shape adapting it to 
a variety of modes of applying it. It is not in the quantity of tools 
that true skill consists. A clever workman will often do better work 
with one simple tool than others will with twenty. 

686, Carving tools, because of their shape and the necessity of 
having them well tempered, are more expensive than similar tools of 
their class ; or perhaps it should be said, that it is better Garvine edie 
for the amateur carver to buy good carving tools, and but gcse ed 
a few of them, and give a good price for them, than to 
provide himself with a great many ata cheap rate. Such tools may be 
had at all prices, but it is always more economical in this case, as in 
many others, to buy the best, as these will prove the cheapest in the 
end. The following are the average prices of good and reliable car- 
ving-tools, and they may be purchased at these rates of most dealers 


in this class of goods : 





FIG. 345. MEZZOTINT SCRAPER, 


s. d. 
One dozen Files in leather case, assorted ... .. bit: Ws i ake - es EB 
Carving Chisels, Gouges, etc., of all kinds, from 6d. sah 10sec ace dak. \ ued, ee FO 
Best Stone Slips for sharpening carving tools, from 1s. to r 6 
Chequering Punches, Star Punches, etc., each... 02. see one tee o 6 
Small Table Cramps for securing work to table, each from ... ... .. so oo IY 6 
Small brass Hinges, with screws, for folding brackets, etc., per pair... .. «w. O 2 
Wood Varnish, per bottle 1s., or twice the quantity in stone bottle ... . 2 0 
Japanned Tin Case for pocket, containing six — Tools, Oil- stone Riffler, 
Star and Chequering Punch ... ..  . . 14 0 
Casec ontaining Saw-frame, Brace’and Bit, six desea ‘Sawai in Leather Case, 
one dozer: Files assorted, one dozen Gouges and Chisels for solid carving, 
Bottle of Varnish, Star Punch, Chequering Punch, Oil-stone and Spring-vice 60 o 
Mezzotint Scrapers, €ach ... see ses cee sex cee ve cee oes ose te aes eee OG 
6 


Riffiers, each about eee eee eee eee eas ong ees eee aee eee eee ete eee ees z 


687. No mention has been made of the star and chequering punches 
and the riffler, and the purposes to which these tools are put may 
need some little explanation. Theriffler isin pointof fact gtarana 
a variation of the file, each end being bent and ridged as Jenchenand 
in fig. 346. The end of the tool being curved can be in- aoe 
troduced into corners and crevices into which 
the ordinary file cannot penetrate. The punches 
are intended for imparting a rough appearance 
to the ground-work on which is a raised pat- 
tern of diaper or other work, the interstices 
between the pattern having been cut away, leaving the pattern in relief 


an the ground that is thus worked with the punch. 





Fic. 546. RIFFLER, 
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688. A few more remarks on the general mode of proceduie to be 
adopted in cutting out work, and bevelling edges, and putting work 
Genera, '0Sether, will bring our necessarily brief notice of fret- 
mceor pro: sawing and wood-carving to an end; and with some 
observations on inlaying and overlaying as branches of 
fret-sawing, and on curving Solid objects in wood, we must bring to 
an end our remarks on the theory and practice of Ornamental Car- 
pentry and Joinery. 
689. The method of hokding and managing the hand saw-frame, 
and where to begin in cutting out a design in fret-sawing, first require 
Holding ana Our attention. The hand saw-frame requires all the steadi- 
mensgement ness obtainable. The tail of the frame should rest along 
frarfe. the fore-arm, and against the shoulder if the frame be a 
long one, or under the shoulder if it be short. This will prevent the 
frame from swinging round and bending thesaw-blade, and so causing 
it to cut crooked, The saw will actually dip or describe the arc of a 
circle as it passes through the wood, and this dip is reduced to the 
minimum hy making short strokes instead of long ones. Thus will 
plainly appear the great superiority of treadle machines, which possess 
this steadiness in a greater degree, being fixed at those points where 
the support of the workman’s arm and shoulder would be otherwise 
necessary, leaving both hands free to guide the work. 
690. Saw-gates, or holes for the entrance of the saw, should in all 
cases be bore¢ as near to an angle as possible. All the interior should 
Suwissien Ge be cut first, if possible, no Met the surplus wood, round the 
entrances outside, may serve as long as may be for a continuous 
support to the frailer portions. In cutting a circular or 
oval frame, for example, surrounded with scroll-work, it is generally 
caterior of PCSt tO begin at the top of the design, boring the saw- 
work o Pe cul cate near an angle, and cutting in the direction of the 
line until the angle is reached at the junction of the two 
curves.e Now run the saw back a little more than its breadth, turn 
it half-way round. and run it close down to the angle again. A 
very slight twist of the saw will now cause its cutting edge 
Manipulatjpn , 
of saw to catch upon the wood fibre as a cut is commenced upon 
cutting. another line. Having reached the points at thetop of the 
line, a slight sudden twist of the saw will cause its teeth to catch and 
follow yet another line. Backing the saw would be useless in sucha 
case, as the angle is not acute enough to allow it to turn round. 
691. In looking carefully at the wood when a design has been 
placed on it, it will be noticed that some of the lines run according to 
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the grain of the wood. Such parts gain all the advantage of support 
from the grain at every point where the fibre of the wood qrain of 

is not severed or cut away, and wood is many times 0% 
stronger on the line of its fibre than in any other direction. It will be 
further noticed that other lines of the work run across the grain, espe- 
cially the little projections or horns on the outside edge of the frame. 
These being the weaker points, all the adjacent support which they 
depend upon for most of their strength must not be removed too soon. 
If the weaker portions are cut away first, whenever practicable, the 
support will be decreased gradually, and the danger of anes 
breaking willbe diminished. The outer edge of the design hepa “ Cp 
obtains an abundant support from the waste wood of the 

margin which, at the same time, contributes somewhat to the strength 
of the interior portions, therefore this waste wood should be cut away 
the very last of all. 

O92. It must be remembered that the saw-blade is frail and easily 
snapped, and that the material should not be fed to it any faster than 
the teeth will cut. When the saw-blade is in action the peeaing mate. 
simple pressure of the fingers is all that is required for Tl to saw. 
holding the work to the table, and moving every part of the line to be 
cut in due succession against the cutting edge of the saw. The eye 
should be fixed upon the point where the saw-blade is operating, and 
follow the line, so that there shall be no deviation, for the mazy 
outlines will distract and puzzle the vision that wanders all over the 
design. 

693. Many a good fret-sawyér, who can cut out werk in the best 
manner possible, finds great difficulty in putting together the various 
“parts of which it is com- 

, Putting parts 
posed, especially when of article 
they slope at an angle to eee 
-* one another. Itis frequently requisite 
to join portions of work together when 
the appearance of the joint is objec- 
tionable. To avoid this as much as 
possible a knowledge of the r€lation or 
angles to each other must be acquired. 
By the accompanying plan of a hexa- 
gonal basket, shown in fig. 347, it will 
Fic. 347. PLAN OF HrExaconaL De observed that if the sides were set 

BASKET. up just as they are, they would meet 
each other only on the inside edge, while on the outside quite a 
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separation would appear ; therefore a proper angle must be made by 
Bevelling, or S!oping the inside edges sufficiently to make a close fit, 
and this process, which has been explained in section 461, 

is technically called bevelling, or mitring. 

694. The method of determining the degrees of different angles is 
very simple. In the case of such a basket as that which is indicated 

in fig. 347, measure the distance between the outside edges 

Determining 3 ; 
angles of from the point A to the point B, as shown ona larger scale 
ree ain fic. 348, while the sides are held together in proper posi- 
tion. This will show the exact amount of bevelling the pieces will re- 
quire, but you must divide it equally between two sides of the basket, 
so thas each may have an equal share. A small pair of compasses 
will be found convenient for determining the measurement, and then, 
calculating the exact half, mark it off from the inside edges of each 
piece, when the surplus material can be cut off 
with a saw or shaved down with a sharp chisel. 
Now this, although it will answer well enough for 
very thin pieces of wood, is not an exact method, 
for reasons which will be obvious at once to any 
one whounderstands geometry ; for from an inspec- 
ae Se none tion of fig. 348 it will be seen at once that A B, or half 
the distance between A and C, is less than the distance from D to F, at 
which the line marking the limit of the bevel or mitre should be 
Method to be ‘marked on the inner surface. Let the pieces be put in the 
employed. position they are to occypy, as F D A, C DE, and trace the 
plan on paper“with a fine-pointed pencil. Then divide the angle A DC 
into two equal parts, which is easily done by producing the lines 
indicating the outer surfaces of the boards in the direction a G and 
C G, and drawing a straight line D G through the point D, where the 
inneéx surfaces touch, and the point G, the point of intersection of the 
outer surfaces produced. Then, if lines be drawn through aA and c, 
namely A F and C E, parallel to D G, these lines will indicate on the 
plan the extent to which the edges F D A, E D C, must be cut away in 
order that the sides may be joined together closely and accurately ; or, 
what is the same thing, distances D Fand D £, equal toAG orG C, may 
be measured from D along the inner surface of each board, thus 

indicating the extent of the bevel. 

695. Inlaying is the art of cutting out pieces in one piece of wood, 
which may be termed the ground, and filling them up 
with pieces of wood of a different colour, or with pieces of 
ivory, tortoise-shell, ar metal. When wood is used the work is called 





Inlaying. 
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marquetry, and when metal, etc., is used it is termed buhl-work. Both 
kinds of work are used in the ornamentation of furniture, pasted 
desks, workboxes, cabinets, etc., and fall within the pro- and 
vince of the fancy cabinet-maker. Pea 

696. The extreme nicety required in performing the operation of 
cutting out marquetry will deter most amateurs from attempting it; but 
supposing that he is determined to doso, he must procure ygoae of 
two pieces of veneer of different colours, and after pasting une in 
a piece of stout paper on the inlay part, to fasten the two ™arquetry. 
pieces of wood together with very short and very fine wire tacks, to 
prevent them slipping one from the other. It is necessary to make 
the cut through both pieces of wood slightly on the bevel, and for this 
purpose a bevelling attachment is added to some treadle machines, so 
as to keep the table on which the work is cut at a suitable angle. The 
inlay, in consequence, will be somewhat wedge-shaped, and a trifle 
longer than the hole which is cut to receive it, the sides of which wih 
also be on the bevel. A hole must be made for the entrance of the 
saw, sloped in such a way as to pass through the waste wood, both in 
the ground and the inlay; and when the saw has been introduced, the 
pattern must be steadily followed until the whole of the cut, however 
intricate it may be, has been made. A slight blow with a wooden 
mallet will suffice to drive the inlay into the ground ; but before doing 
this, the inlay should be touched at the edges with a little thin glue. 
The work is finished by scraping the surface with a cabiaet scraper—a 
small square plate of steel with a sharp edge—to bring it exactly level, 
and then rubbing it over with very fine sand-paper, and polishing it if 
necessary. ; 

697. The reverse of inlaying is overlaying, a process much more 
simple, yet quite as amenable to the principles of symmetry 
and taste. The design will stand in relief or raised from 
the cround, and is often susceptible of further embellishment by means 
of the carving tools. > 

698. This kind of work has been already spoken of in the first 
chapter as a useful and easy means of decorating flat surfaces, such as 
the facias of window cornices, the styles, rails, and panels Pee ot 
of doors, the doors and framework of cupboards, and the *bis process. 
sides of book-cases. A variety of figures can be cut out from thin board, 
which being firmly glued and bradded or pegged to some flat surface 
may be wrought with the carving tools, and appear to as good advan- 
tage as if carved from a solid piece. It would be far less labour than 
to reduce the surface from around the ornament 


Overlaying, 
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6gy. The surface to be decorated having been carefully prepared 
and planed true, the design must be cut out by the fret-work saw, and 
Production of attached to the surface desuneeto re- 

overlay. ceive it. Fora cornice over a window 
the Greek key pattern (fig. 349), as itis called,or po ade ene 


the “guilloche” ornament (fig. 350), would be ap- PATTERN. 
propriate, or a pattern of leaves and tendrils running from end to end: 


ig for a panel four corner-pieces, similar in shape 
(Sd p) with an ornament in the centre. The good taste 
of the amateur, taking into account the purpose to 


FIG. 350. GUILLOCHE. which the article thus adorned is to be put, will sug- 
gest to him many effective modes of decorating surfaces in this manner. 
The chief point to be remembered is that the grain of orna- 

Chief point to ; ‘ : 
be remem- ment and ground-work should run in the same direction. 
pee Pretty effects may be obtained by contrast of colour—a 
pattern in white holly being placed on a ground of walnut wood, or 
Contrastain Ve versed. Af the surface is covered with diaper work or 
colour, §=with a thin board piciced with small quatrefoils, trefoils, 
etc., forming a regular pattern all over it, and the colour of the 
depressions and the parts in relief is to be the same, it will be better 
(supposing that the board to be decorated and the decorative work 
are both of some light wood, such as pine or silver fir, which is to 
be stained), to stain the ground-work before the ornamental part is 
attached to its When this has been done, the whole must be touched 
over with staining, and finally sized and varnished. An ample field 
Excellent fo¥ decorative work in every part of a dwelling-house is 
decorative opened up by this branch of fret-sawing, and we are sure 
house. that many of our readers will not be slow to take advan- 
tage of it. An hour or two spent now and then in the preparation of 
the ornamental overlay, and a spare half-holiday or two devoted to fixing 
it in its place, and the necessary work of staining, sizing 
Carved work ae Sasi Pe Saf 
attrifffag and varnishing, or even painting if it be preferred, will 
eee transform many an ugly door or piece of furniture into an 

elaborate specimen of richly-carved work at trifling cost. 

zoo. There is but one thing more to be touched on in connection 
with wood-carving, and that is carving in the solid. Now carving in 
Carving in the solid will divide itself into carving in high relief, or 
the solid. even low relief, which in either case has a grounding of 
the same material, trom which the carved work rises ; and carving an 
object out of a solid piece of wood, every part of which is wrought 
over by the carving tools. A wreath of flowers hanging between twe 
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sustainifig points, or a dead bird or animal suspended to a nail or 
ring, may be taken as a good example of carving in re- 

lief ; and the finial to the upright end of an open seat or n Curae ce 
bench in a church, commonly called a poppy head, may oes 
serve as a fitting illustration of the other. 

701. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that it is desired to carvea 
boss in high relief similar to that figured at Ain ag. 351. If it were but 
a single boss on a square piece of wood, the easiest mode 5... in high 
of procedure would be to fixthe wood toachuck, andturn _ relief. 
the surface in the lathe to the shape represented at B, which is the 
appearance the wood would have if cut in half vertically or horizontally 
—in fact, a representation of the wood in section after it hag been 
turned ; but if this cannot be done, the depth of the block must be 
marked by a line round the sides of the piece of wood, as from K to L 
in B, and the circle that the base of the boss will occupy re 
marked on the top of the wood. Saw-cuts may then be procedure in 
made in the lines a 4,cd,ef, g fy, in A, nearly, but not i a 
quite, down to the marks along the sides, and the corners may then be 
1emoved by horizontal saw- 
cuts. Four more pieces may 
then be removed on the four 
sides of the piece of wood, 
as indicated by the dotted 
lines parallel to ah, d¢, de, 
fg, when the boss will be 
roughed out in the form of an 
octagon, which must be further reduced at the edges on all sides 
and round the top till it has been brought to a shape approxi- 
mating to the semicircular section shown at B. This work must be 
carefully done with the chisel, and care must be taken to leave the 
hemisphere from which the boss is to be carved a little larger in every 
way than the boss itself will be when finished. The four leave’ that 
enfold the central part of the boss with their edges slightly turned 
over, and the mid-rib running up each, must be drawn in pencil on the 
surface of the hemisphere, after which the work of carving will com- 
mence. The first thing to be done will be to hollow out the circular 
depressions at the points where the leaves join, and chisel out the 
interior of the boss, which is to be cut in chequers as represented. 
Next, each leaf should be cut away on the outer surface so as to 
exhibit clearly the end turned over, and the mid-rib, after which the 
carving and bringing into proper form of the whole surface must be 
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proceeded with gradually until the boss is perfectly developed in 
every part. . 
702. In carving from the solid on every side, as in the finial, or poppy 
head, represented in fig. 352, the first thing to be done is to trace on 
the outer and inner face of the wood the exact shape that 
Oarving from ; : , m : 
solid on all. the finial would present in section if cut down the middle 
sis vertically, as shown by the outline figured in A. Lines 
must then be drawn on the sides between the faces as in B, and by the 
aid of these and the outlines on the faces 
the superfluous wood at a, 0, ¢, d, e, 7; may 
¢ be cut away leaving the 
ornament roughed out. The 
sides of the finial represented will be 
merely plain surfaces with the edges 
chamfered or cut away sufficiently to 
give the. necessary roundness to either 
face, which must then be marked in Fic. 352. FINIAL, OR POPPY- 
pencil to show the parts that are to be HEAD. 
cut away and the parts that are to stand out in relief. The whole 
must then be finished with gouge and chisel in the same manner 
as the boss above described. 

703. And here our remarks on operations in Ornamental Carpentry 
must be brought toaclose. The use of the various tools and machines 
Conclusion ofs eMployed in its various branches and the method of going 

the subject. +> work with them have been described and illustrated. 
In the following chapters it will bé sought to turn to good account 
much that has been advanced with reference both to simple and orna- 
mental carpentry in describing and filustrating various pieces of work 
which may be grouped together undez the broad and comprehensive 
title of Constructional Carpentry. 


Examples o 
fi 





CHAPTER ¥. 


SIMPLE AND EASY CARPENTRY : FIXTURES, TEMPORARY AND 
OTHERWISE, WITHIN DOORS. 


Constructional Carpentry—What is comprehended under Term—Blind-roller and 
Curtain-pole—Bracket and Cornice—Simple Articles for Practice—Tlower-sticks 
—Thickness of Board—Compound Flower-sticks—IIat-rails, Clothes-rafls, etc, — 
How to Fix Them—Mode of Making Rail—Wooden Pegs—Iron Hooks, Pegs, 
etc.—Nailing Rail against Wall—How to remove Rails without Damage to 
Wall—Objections Answered—Blinds and Blind-rollers—Where to Buy Blind- 
rollers—How to Make Them—Putting on Ends—-Pins in ends of Roller — 
Supports of Blind-roller—Wooden and Iron Brackets—Hanging within Window 
Frame—Attaching Blind to Roller—Rack and Pulley—Completion of Fixing 
Blind—Patent Appliances for Blinds— Prices of Fitting—Venetian Blinds—Prices 
of Venetian Blinds—IIow to Make Venetian Blinds—Principles of Construction— 
How Raised and Lowcred—Description of Contrivance—How to Secure Blind 
when raised—Cutting down old DBlinds—Painting—External Sunshades— 
Principles of Construction—Method of Fixing—Curtain-poles—Diameter of 
Curtain - poles—How to Make Them—Attachment of Inds—Brackets for 
Carriage of Pole—Putting on Rings—Fixing Pole in Position—How to finish 
Curtain-poles—Cornices for Curtains—Ilow to make Cornices—Rail within for 
Curtains—Cornice for Bay-window—Moulded Cornice—How, to make it— 
Arrangements for support of Curtains—Iron Bars or Hooks—Brass Grooving 
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704 The term “constructional” implies putting various pieces 
together, joining the bits of wood of which any article is composed by 
the aid of nails or screws only. or by means of the joints Goistruo- 
that are used in Carpentry. The methods of making these Garry: 
joints—by scarfing and halving pieces of wood together, 

or by mortise and tenon, or by dove-tailing—have been explained in 


aI 
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Chap. VII. of Part I. of this work ; and the amateur, having learnt te 
saw and plane wood with tolerable skill and how to make these joints, 
has to apply the knowledge that he has acquired to practical work, 
adapting in all cases the mode of procedure to the nature of the work. 
705. If only two pieces of wood are joined together, no matter in 
what way, the work, in the strict sense of the phrase, belongs to Con- 
Whatis com. Sttuctional Carpentry, and there is really very little that 
prehended may not be brought under this term. For example, there 
is no construction, no putting together of parts in making 
a rolling-pin, which may be fashioned in a lathe, or by the aid of a 
plane alone, when the wood has been sawn out ready for planing 
down’ from a rectangular to a rounded or circular shape. Even a 
simple blind-roller is a piece of Constructional Carpentry, 
and so is a curtain-pole, for both have to be fitted with 
suitable ends—those of the roller for use and those of the 
curtain-pole for ornament ; but these may or may not be formed of 
pieces of wood of various shapes jointed together. 
706. Again, a bracket to be movable must be joined together, and 
being of two pieces, at the least, comes under the denomination of Con- 
Bracket ana Structional Carpentry. So will a cornice, which may be 
cornice: used instead of a curtain-pole in some positions with good 
effect. It will be useful in this chapter to consider how to make 
articles of the kind that have just been mentioned ; and to begin with 
the simplest thing possible, we will, in the first place, glance briefly at 
flower-sticks and hat-rails, easy to make to be sure, but very useful, 
and then proceed to blind-rollers and curtain-poles, then to cornices, 
finishing up with brackets and shelves of all kinds. 
707. Ylower-sticks and rails, wherein or whercon to fix pegs of wood 
o metal for hanging coats and hats, are the simplest things to which 
Riniite the amateur can turn his attention, because nothing else 
goed but the saw and plane need be used in making them, as 
far as cutting-tools are concerned. The manufacture of 
either or both of these articles will afford good practice for the 
amatetr in elementary work. 
708. Flower-sticks may be square or round, according to the fancy 
of the maker. A round stick looks lighter than a square stick, but 
Flower. the latter is the stronger of the two, provided that the 
sticks. —_ diameter of the one is equal to the width of the sides of 
the other, because there is more wood in it. In making flower-sticks 
the first thing to be done is to choose a piece of board, and plane it 
tip nicely on both sides, after having cut it to the length required. 


Blind-roller 


and 
Curtain-pole. 
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a 
Suppose some sticks are required for carnations, 2f{t. in length 


Take a piece of wood of this length and Xin. /ué/ in thickness 
and plane it up; then with the compasses divide each end of 
one side of the board into spaces also in. full in width, or even 
ysin., so as to allow for saw-cuts, and,eby the aid of a straight-edge, 
draw lines along the length of the board from one end to the other 
through the points of division. Saw the board into strips with a fine 
nand-saw, and plane up the rough sides of the rectangular slips thus 
obtained. Cut the top with a paring-chisel into a pyramidal form, 
and sharpen the end of each stick. This should be done in the 
winter months, and the sticks painted and put away for use in the 
summer. In making flower-sticks always use board of mieeRi of 
the thickness required for the width of the side of the °°8!% 
square stick or the diameter of the round stick. Thus, if you want 
sticks Iin. square or lin. in diameter use lin. board, and if you want 
to make 134in. espaliers or stakes for fruit trees use 14in. board, 
always dividing the wood in spaces equal to the thickness of the board. 
709. For flowers that require more support than can be afforded by 
a single stick, a compound stick may compouna 
be made, as shown in fig. 353, consist- S°Werstoks. 
ing of two uprights, so to speak, connected by trans- 
verse bars. The sides should be closer at the 
bottom than at the top; they should,be formed of 
pieces of wood twice as wide as they are thick, and 
holes must be*bored in them to receiye the pointed 
ends of the bars. Compound sticks of this de- 
scription look better and lighter when made of wire. 
710. Rails with pegs attached for hats, clothes, 
FIG. (353. CoM- etc., are always wanted in a house; and when the 
STICK, tenant or owner thereof, as the case may be, 
can use his tools, any special want of this kind may be Hat*ralls, 
speedily provided for. Rails may be fixed to walls by Shothas tailt: 
means of nails or to woodwork by screws ; and they may 
be suspended by means of brass rings, somewhat stronger th&n those 
used for pictures. A rail should never be fixed across the How to fix 
inside of the door of a room, nor should nails be driven into oT 
the styles of any door, or hooks screwed on to them, for hanging 
clothes; for the weight of the clothes has a tendency to drag the door 
out of place, and prevent it from shutting closely against the stops as 
it should do. Let it be a fixed rule with every one never to fix rails, 
or drive nails into, or screw hooks to, doors. 
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711. A rail for the purposes above mentioned is simply a piece of 
wood from ¥in. to in. thick, and from 3in. to 3%in. wide, and as 
Mode of long as may be necessary. The face or front, sides and 
making rail. ends, must be nicely planed up, and the arrs, or sharp 
edge formed by the meetinz of the front with the sides and ends, 
must be chamfered or taken off with 
the plane, as shown at A, fig. 354, or % ‘@ 
rounded with a beading plane, as % 
shown at B. Both these figures are 
in section. AtcC is also shown the 


Wooden Old-fashioned way of & 
re making the peg in wood, pig, 3:4, HOOKS, PEGS, ETC., FOR 
and fixing it to the rail by letting RAILS. 


one end into a hole made by a stock-and-bit for its reception. Pegs 
of this description should be turned in a lathe, by which means the 
knob at the end and the shoulder which butts against the rail can 
be more easily formed. At D is shown the double metal-hook for hat 
and coat. There are a great variety of these, single and double, 
mace in iron, brass, and bronze, or metal coloured to imitate bronze. 
Brass hooks are often furnished with porcelain knobs, but the bronze 
hooks are neater, cheaper, and more serviceable. The old-fashioned 
Iron hooks, Straight iron peg, bent at an angle to the heart-shaped 
pegs, eto. plate, in which are holes for the passage of screws to fix 
it to the wood, is shown at E and F, the former representing the side 
view, and the latter the plate when viewed from the front. Japanned 
iron hooks of this kind may be bought at 1d. and 2d., according to 
size. At Gis shown a useful kind of single hook for hanging clothes, 
costing about Id. or 1%d.; and at H, a small double hook—the hooks 
turning from the face in opposite directions—which cost about 9d. per 
dozen. Bronze hoeks of the description shown at G, or similar in 
shape and purpose, cost about double the price of the iron or 
japanned hooks; and excellent double hooks, as shown at D, in 
different patterns, may be bought at prices ranging from 3d. to 6d. 
Every%lescription of hooks, and all kinds of ironmongery required as 
fittings in houses, locks, etc., of English and American make, may 
be obtained, both good and cheap, of Mr. Melhuish. 
712. A rail may be nailed against the wall with two or more brass- 
headed nails, as shown at L, or it may be hung to a couple of these 
Nailing rail nails by means of brass rings, as at K, screwed into the 
against wall. J oner edge of the rail. The nails should slant upwards 
when driven into tl wall, so that the rings may not be drawn up to 
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and against the head of the nails by the weight of the clothes, etr., 
that may be hung to the hooks. The benefit in using rings lies in the 
fact that the rail may be easily and quickly moved from its place when- 
ever it may be found desirable to do so. A rail is certainly more firm 
and stable when nailed to the wall, but much damage is frequently 
done both to the wall and the rail when the latter is taken down, as, 
for example, when moving from one house to another. All ae 
rails or strips of wood nailed to walls must of necessity be move rails 

: . without 
removed by the aid of a screwdriver used as a lever, and damage to 
any injury either to rail or wall may be prevented by 7 
pushing the steel blade of a carpenter’s square between the board and 
the wall to afford a resting-place for the end of the screwdriver-~a ful- 
crum, in fact—while the process of lifting or prising the rail from the 
wall is going on. If the wall furnished the fulcrum, the point of the 
screwdriver would sink deeply into the soft plaster and do much dam- 
age ; but when it is rested against the broad blade of the square, the 
pressure is distributed over the whole breadth of the square, and sa 
prevented from doing any injury to the wall. 

713. Possibly some of our readers may say, “ This is not carpentry!” 
It is not so as far as actual working in wood is concerned ; but, as the 
object of this work is to give practical assistance to every objections 
man who is seeking to become his own mechanic, no *™8¥e7e4: 
apology is necessary for going into these points of detail, which, if 
they are not mentioned, may altogether escape the notice of the 
amateur, or be learnt only through the long experience of many 
years. ° 

714. Nothing is more comfortless than a room without a blind, and 
one would think that, instead of leaving it to the last, as five people out 
of six certainly do, the first thing thought of and done on siinds ana 
entering a new house, if only for the sake of privacy, would PU2@-Toue7#. 
be to put up the blinds. Let us see how to make a blind-roller, and 
how to attach to the roller itself and the frame of the window the 
necessary fittings to support the blind, and to raise or lower it at 
pleasure. > 

715. Blind-rollers can be bought, generally speaking, of the oil and 
colour man, with the fittings for the ends, at prices varying from 6d. to 
Is., according to length ; the amateur, however, can make gree te 
one as easily and as quickly as he can a flower-stick. A poy bunt: 
straight-grained, clean piece of deal having been selected, 
about lin. or 1in. in thickness—it must not be thicker—a piece just 
as wide as the wood is thick must be sawn off of the necessary length, 
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The transverse section of this piece of wood will be a square, and 
How to make the four arrises or sharp edges must then be planed off, 

nem: as shown at A, in fig. 355, so as to make the wood octagonal 
or eight-sided instead of square ; before doing this, however, the sides 
of the wood should be planed up. There is no necessity whatever to 
make the roller round, but the amateur can do this if he prefers a 


‘©. © 


FIG. 355. THE BLIND ROLLER AND ITS DIFFERENT PARTS, 





round bar to an octagonal one. Each end of the roller must then be 
keyed, as shown in plan at B, and in elevation at C, in order to fit into 
square holes cut for their reception in two pieces of hard wood, one of 
which is thin and the other grooved like a pulley. The plain end is 
shown in plan at E, and in elevation at F, and the grooved end at G, 
Putting on in the drawing of the roller when complete. The object 
ends. of the Zeyizg is to prevent any chance of the grooved end 
peing turned round by the blind cord without carrying the roller round 
with it. The plain end should be attached to the /e/t-hand end of the 
roller, and the grooved end tothe »7ghz. Brads may be driven through 
the ends to fasten them more securely to the roller, but if the keying 
has been préperly done this will be unnecessary. Two pieces of 
Pins in ends Strong iron wire must then be driven in, one at each end 
of roller. 6F the roller, aS pins on which the roller may revolve. 
Care should be taken to drive these precisely into the centre of each 
end, and in such a manner that the two pins may be exactly in one and 
the same straight line. If they are not so the roller will not revolve 
easily, but have what is termed in engineering an excentric motion. 
716. We must next consider how the blind-roller is to be put in the 
positiog it is to occupy. It is usually supported on a couple o. 
Supports of brackets, but it depends very much upon circumstances 
blind-roller. how and where these brackets are to be fixed, and what 
kind or form of bracket it will be most convenient to use. Supposing 
that the window is an ordinary window, that is to say, a frame finished 
on the outside edge of the inner face with a moulding as shown at L, 
the proper places for the brackets will be just within the mouldings, in 
the positions M and N. To insure accuracy in ascertaining the length 
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of the roller, it will be better for the amateur to screw up his brackets 
first, and then measure off the extreme length between thtm, allowing 
when cutting the roller not less than in., and not more than 4%in., 
so that the roller may work freely when suspended by means of the 
wires at either end on the brackets. The brackets are, when made of 
wood, usually of the shape shown at 0, ‘and when of Iron, as at P. 
In these illustrations the brackets are shown in which the wooden ana 
pulley end of the roller is placed, a slit being made in the "02 P™4ckets. 
wooden bracket and a hook in the iron one, into which the wire is 
dropped. In the brackets for the other end a small hole is made for 
the reception of the wire, and in putting up the roller the wire at the 
plain or left-hand end is first put into the hole in the left-hand bsacket, 
and then the wire at the other end is lifted over the right-hand bracket 
until it is high enough to drop into the slit or hook. When put in its 
place the roller should be tured quickly with the hand to ascertain if 
it works easily. The brackets are fixed with screws, as denoted in the 
illustrations. 

717. Sometimes it is necessaryto hang the blind zez¢i7m the window- 
frame, that is, in the position shown by the dotted line rk S ; when this 
is done the wires of the roller are supported on small brass — granging 
projections semi-globular in shape, screwed on to flat ae: 
pieces of wood, as at Q, just wide enough to fit the groove ™™m* 
between the outer boaid of the frame and the parting slip, within 
which the /ower sash-frame works up and down. . 

718. When the brackets are fixed and the roller works easily and 
truly on them and within them, the next thing is to nail fhe blind itself 
tothe roller. Before doing this slip the upper end of the Attaching 
fabric over the roller, moving it one way or the other as ay hs 
may be necessary until the blind hangs straight down 
from the roller, inclining neither to one side or to the other. Unless 
this precaution be taken the chances are that the blind will be crooked. 
and not roll up and down fairly within the plate or disc on the left 
hand end and the pulley onthe other end. Therackand Rackana 
pulley, T, to carry the blind-cord must now be screwed on ae 
to the window-frame, and the cord itself passed through the /ower part 
of the pulley, cut to the proper length, and sewn. There is some little 
art even in sewing the ends of a piece of blind-cord together. The 
ends should be lapped one over the other as shown at U, and sewn 
through and through in the manner indicated by the serpentine line. 
When firmly connected in this way the overlapping ends should be 
tightly overlaid or bound over with thread all along the joint, whicb 
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when made in this way will be found to be a strong one, and one that 
Completion of Will work easily over the pulley of the roller and the pulley 
fixing blind. orihe rack. To complete the fixing of the blind all that 
is now necessary is to lift the pulley end of the roller out of its place, 
slip the cord over it, re-insert the wire in the bracket, and then slip the 
catch and pulley down the rack, taking care not to strain the cord too 
much, but merely to tighten it sufficiently to work the blind up and 
down. 
719. The method above described is the ordinary mode of making 
and fixing house-blinds. There are patent appliances, spring 1ollers, 
etc., by which a blind may be run up in a moment ; but, 
Patent ap- 
piianoes for as a geneial iule, these can only be propetly fixed by an 
"experienced hand. The amateur will find much difficulty 
in fitting them and making them work, in the first place; and in put- 
ting them to rights if they get out oforder. Ends for rollers, whether 
Prices of Of Wood or iron, may be bought at the rate of 2d. or 3d. 
Attings. ner pair, and iron brackets, galvanised, at the same rate. 
Wooden brackets the amateur may make for himself out of in. 
mahogany. Blind racks of an ordinary kind cost from 6d. to Is. or 
1s. 6d. It must be remembered that, simple as it all seems, con- 
siderable care and skill are required to hang a blind in a satisfactory 
manner, and the amateur must not be discouraged if his first efforts in 
this direction are not crowned with success. 
720. The frettiest kind of blinds for houses, undoubtedly, are 
Venetian blinds. They present a nice appearance outside the house, 
Venetian 2%d modify the light within the room in which they are 
blinds. = fixed far better than the common blind ; for the degree of 
light to be admitted can be regulated at pleasure, by bringing the laths 
of which these blinds are composed closer together or further apart by 
means of a cord attached to the topmost lath for this purpose. 
721. Venetian blind making may be said to be a trade in itself, or 
at all events a special branch of carpentry, as in all parts of London 
oe men are to be found who seldom do any other kind of 
Venotign work but this. The lowest price charged for making 
bln“ Venetian blinds is 7d. per superficial foot, which includes 
all the fittings ; but in general the carpenter who gives his attention 
chiefly 1o making blinds of this description will charge from 9d. to Is. 
The amateur will be disappointed if he expects to get a zarvrow Vene- 
tian blind made for 7d. or even 1s. per foot. It is manifestly out of 
Yeacnn to.expect a carpenter to make a blind 6ft. long and 1ft. wide 
for J8- 00s or Th, labour and trouble involved are very nearly as much 
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as are required to make a blind four times the superficial area, that is 
to say, 6ft. long by 4ft. wide. The amateur will do well*to order his 
Venetian blinds of such a maker as MESSRS. J. AVERY AND CoO., 81, 
Great Portland Street, W., and then, when he has got them home, to 
fix them himself, which is easy enough. 

722. If, however, he is determined to do this kind of work for himself, 
the best thing he can do is first to buy an old Venetian blind of a 
dealer in second-hand goods, and study its construction 
thoroughly ; taking it to pieces, putting it together again, Veosdan 
and repairing it and getting it into working order. ee 
Secondly, unless he have plenty of time on his hands, and can devote 
enouch of it to accomplishing the task of sawing his own laths, he 
had better, when about to make a new blind, purchase his laths already 
sawn. He has then nothing more to do than to cut them into pieces 
of the necessary length and plane them up. 

723. Roughly described, the Venetian blind may be said to consist 
of a number of laths placed in two or more ladder-like cradles, each 
formed of two broad tapes with transverse tapes between prinocipies of 
them, like the spokes of a ladder, to sustain the laths. The struction. 
ends of these tapes are secured at top and bottom to two thicker laths, 
and by means of a cord, the ends of which are nailed to the topmost 
thick lath, the laths may be opened or closed at 
pleasure. Fig. 356 will serve to show the prin- 
ciple of the construction of the Venetian blind ; 
A and B are the thick laths at top and bottom 
to which the tapes C, D, E, F, are fastened. The 
laths G, H, K, rest on transverse tapes, whose 
direction is shown by the dotted lines, and 
which are attached to the broad, vertical tapes. FIG. 356. 

The transverse tapes are narrow, and are sewn V=NETIAN BLIND. 

to the vertical tapes alternately, one being brought to one edge, and 
the next in order to the other. The laths G, H, K,as it has been 
said, are free to a certain extent, and rest on these tapes. The cord 
L M is attached to the topmost lath, A, one end to one side, and the 
other to the other side. Now it is manifest than when the side L is 
pulled downwards, the front edge of A is depressed, and the back edge 
raised ; and the motion being communicated to the tapes, and thence 
to the intermediate laths, G, H, K, and the bottom lath B, every one of 
these will assume the position taken by A. Similarly, if M be pulled 
down the front edge of A will be raised, and the back edge lowered, 
and this wi]l be the case with all the other laths. According to the 
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extent to which the cord L M is pulled, the position of the laths may 
be altered from a level or horizontal position to one that is almost 
vertical, and the openings between the laths increased or diminished 
so as to admit or exclude the light at pleasure. 

724. This, however, does not explain the means by which the Vene 
tian blind can be raised or loWvered : it only describes the construction 
How raisea Of the blind itself, and the manner in which the laths are 
and lowered. sustained and put together; the means of raising and 
lowering the blind are altogether independent of this, and will be better 
understood by the aid 
of another diagram. 
Fig. 357 represents in 
plan a piece of wood 
the length of the laths 
of the blind, and about 
Tin. inthickness. Holes are cut in the laths, just midway between the 
space covered by the vertical tapes, and a cord is passed through these 
Description ot oles, the lower end being attached to the bottom lath ; the 

contrivance. commion mode of doing this being to make a hole through 
the lath, pass the cord through it, and make a knot at the end so that 
it mav not be withdrawn. When there are only two tapes, arranged 
vertically, or, to speak more strictly, two pairs of tapes, two cords are 
used ; but if the blind be wide, and three pairs of tapes be used, three 
cords will be #equired for strength’s sake. The cords are passed up 
through the holes in the laths, the tapes falling alternately, one on one 
side of the cord, and the next on the other side. In the thick board 
shown in fig. 357, two slots, corresponding to the position of the tapes 
and cords, have been cut at A and B, and in these slots small pulleys 
are fixed. <A third slot is also cut at c, wide enough to receive two 
pulleys, or even three, if necessary. The blindis attached to this board 
by means of short tapes or bands, just long enough to allow the top- 
most thick lath to be turned either way without coming in contact 
with the lower face of the board; the cords are then passed over the 
pulleys A and Pp, and, after running along the top of the board in the 
directions shown by the dotted lines, are brought out over the pulleys 
inserted at C, and knotted together. Of course it will be readily seen 
that when the blind is down, by pulling these cords it can 

How to secure ; ° . : 
blind when be raised ; and, vice versd, by slackening the cords it can 
raised be lowered. The board is attacked to the upper part of 
the window-frame by screws, but care must be taken not to turn the 
screws in too tightly lest the cords be pinched between the board and the 
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framing of the window, and prevented from working properly. When the 
blind is raised the cord is secured by passing it round two hooks turned 
in contrary directions, and screwed to the woodework of the window in 
some convenient position. This is the whole art and mystery of 
making Venetian blinds. It may answer the amateur’s purpose to cut 
down old blinds to fit smaller windows, or to re-arrange Gaines 
the laths ; but, unless he has a great deal of time at his 04 blinds. 
disposal, it will hardly Jay, as the phrase goes, to make new ones. Of 
course, before the blind is put together and fixed in the position it is 
to occupy, the laths and board must be painted emerald 
green, pale blue, or some other colour, according to the 
maker’s fancy, or they may be simply stained and varnished. , The 
stained laths, however, are not so pleasing in appearance, either 
within or without the house, as those that are painted. 

725. I:xternal sunshades for windows are made in some measure in 
accordance with the mode adopted for raising and lowering Venetian 
blinds. First of all, a screen of thin wood, ABC, which wzternal 
serves as a protection for the blind when drawn up, is "U™#>#4e8. 
fixed within the reveals of the windows. Two rods are then made, 
either of wood or iron, and fixed one on either side of principles of 
the window. A piece of iron bent so as to form three °°D*ucto- 
sides of a rectangle, as shown at F, is fitted with rings, so as to work 
up and down onthe rods D and E. Some strong material, usually 
striped, is then made up in the shape indicated by the figure, having 
a straight piece in front and triangular sides. 
Small brass rings are then sewn °*to the front 
piece, in the centre and at the sides, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines G, H, K, and larger 
rings are sewn to the straight sides of the tri- 
angular pieces that they may attach the blind 
to the rods and work up and down at pleasure. 
Strings are then fastened to the wethoa of 
iron F, and passed up through the rae 
rings in the direction of the dotted lines G, HJ, K. 
These cords pass oyer pullevs in a board fitted 

Fic, 358. within the reveal of the window at the top, in 
SUNSHADE. the same manner as in the Venetian blind, and 

by these cords the blind can be raised orlowered at pleasure. When the 
cords are pulled the iron frame F is first raised into an upright position, 
and then is pulled up—frame, blind, and ali—within the boarding A BC. 
Fig. 359 will make it perfectly clear to the reader how the frame- 
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work is attached to the rings that work up and down the rods by the 
H afi. side of the window. A stout pin, A, is attached to the 
a ; a Ying B, and a hole is made in the end of the frame c. 
: The pin is passed through this hole, and the head is 
Fic. 359- beaten flat inthe form of a rivet. Thus the frame works on 
the pins of the rings with an‘upward and downward motion. 
726. Curtain-poles may be purchased at a very cheap rate. A 
slight pole, suitable for an ordinary window about 3ft. in width, with 
Curtaine the requisite rings and ornaments at the ends, costs 
poles: about 3s. The amateur, however, may make excellent 
curtain-poles out of good red deal, and furnish them with ends that 
he cay turn himself if he has a lathe. If he has not got one, he must 
purchase ends of wood ready turned to his hand, or metal ends of the 
ironmonger, of whom he may also procure curtain rings to suit the 





pole. 
727. It is not desirable to have a curtain-pole too large in diameter, 


Diameter of for if so itis heavy, and when long is apt to bend slightly 
ourtain-poles. in the middle by reason of its weight. Having selected 
a nice piece of red deal, from 13/in. to 2/in. square, plane it down 

How to till it is perfectly round. The wood should be about 3in. 
make ees longer at each end—that is to say, 6in. altogether—than 
the extreme width of the window. When the pole is finished, ends 

Attachment turned in 

sats wood, as | 
shown at A in fig. 360, 
must be affixed to it. 
The attachment of the 
end to the pole is usu- 
ally effected by means 
of a double screw, as 
BROW MBE SON OF ries aes Fic. 362. 
a peg* may be made THE CURTAIN POLE AND BRACKETS, 
either at the end of the pole, as shown in fig. 362, or projecting 
from the ornament that forms the end—the peg in the first case 
being tfirust into a hole in the end; or, in the second, into a hole in 

Brackets for t2¢ pole. Brackets, usually of brass, are then screwed to 

carriage of the exterior member of the moulding surrounding the 
window, as shown in elevation in fig. 360 and in section in 
fig. 363. The form of the brackets and how they are fastened to the 
moulding are clearly shown in the illustrations. One end is removed 
and the rings are put on the pole, after which the end is put on again, 
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The pole is then lifted on to the brackets, care being taken to put one 
ring, B, on either side ou¢side the bracket, to keep the putting on 
outer edge of each curtain in its place when they are drawn zug? 
together. The pole is then prevented from being moved out of its 
place by means of the rose C, which is screwed through izing pole 
a hole in the front of the bracket, the end of the screw ma poner: 
being forced against, and sometimes into, the pole. It need not, 
however, be screwed in so tightly as to do any marked damage. 

728, Whether made of deal or beech, curtain-poles should be 
stained and French polished; they should not be varnished, because 
a varnished surface is more liable to injury from the ee 
backward and forward movement of the rings than a ae 
French-polished surface. The instructions here given 
apply entirely to straight curtain-poles. When curtain-poles are 
required for bay-windows, unless a straight pole of considerable length 
is used, stretching across the whole width of the bay, they must be 
ntoulded ; that is to say, composed of three pieces, joined at an angle 
coiresponding to the angle formed by the inclination of the side 
windows to the front window. This is a very nice piece of work, and 
unless the amateur is a skilled and practised joiner he had better 
leave it to the professional cabinet-maker. There is not so much 
difficulty, however, in making a cornice for a bay-window. 

729. Cornices may be straight or moulded. When perfectly 
straight, as for a window 
in the side ot cornices 
aroom inthe ** cu teins. 
ordinary way, they must 
be returned, that is to say, 
turned at each end, as 
shown at A in fig. 364, so as to form with the front piece, B, a sort of 
box. 7 ’ 

730. To make a straight cornice, a rectangular piece of wood is 
first taken, which forms the top and the means of supporting the 
entire fabric. To this piece of board another piece to gowtto make 
form the front, as at B, and two others to form the sides °*2!°°* 
or ends, as at A, must be attached. The ends may be dove-tailed to 
the front, and indeed ought to be, if neat and strong work is desired. 
By the aid of a centre-bit and keyhole-saw, the lower edge of the 
cornice may be qrnamented as shown in the illustration. Round the 
top a moulding, c, should be nailed, and this should be neatly mitred 
together at the corners. To support the cornice nothing more is 





FIG. 364. THE CORNICE, 
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necessary than to screw two iron brackets to the moulding of the 
window-frame, as shown by the dotted lines at DEF. The projecting 
arm of the bracket must, of course, be screwed to the board round 
which the cornice is nailed, to prevent any chance of its being 
accidentally dislodged. To take the curtains, two hooks, such as 
large, strong dresser hooks, may be screwed into the sides of the 
Rail within Cornice, and a slender iron bar supported on them by 
for oUrtAiNS, Ata tn the ande Ana ~£+h~ b-~-'-5 and the mode of 
inserting it in the side of the cornice, is shown at F in fig. 364, and 
the bar at G. 
731. For making a cornice to fit a bay-window, pretty much the 
same mode of procedure must be adopted. As the various joints used 
Cornice for in carpentry have been fully described and explained in 
bay-window: part I,,it will seldom be necessary forthe future to do more 
than indicate the nature of the joint to be made. In all simple joinery 
of this description the ordinary dove-tail joint is all that is requisite. 
732. When the amateur is about to make a moulded cornice, the 
first thing to be done is to get an accurate model of the angles of the 
Mouldea bay, by means of screwing three slips of wood together, 
cormece- and fiom this model the piece of board can be made that 
is to form the top of the cornice. It will be enough for all practical 
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purposes to show merely one side and 
angte of the cornice, as in fig. 365. 
For convenience’ sake, and to rendcr the 
whole operation more intelligible to the 

amat@ur, the figure has been drawn in accordance with the form 
of the window as it appcars to the beholder when he stands look- 
ing at it. In reality, the surface ALbCDEF that is shown 1epie- 
sents the upper part of the board that is next to the ceiling; but 
it will help us very much if we take the board as transparent, allowing 
us to see what is underneath, rather than turn it upside down and put 
the piece BCD E in the opposite direction. Along the outer edges of 
the board AB, BC, CD, pieces of wood must be attached at right angles 
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to it, and jointed together at the angles Band c. The lower edge of the 
united boards may be ornamented after the manner ofa How to 
crest board, as shown in fig. 364, and a piece of moulding meres 
nailed round the top as a finish, as shown in the same figure. The 
chief difficulty in the joinery will be the connection of the several 
pieccs of wood at the angles B and C, and at the corresponding angles 
on the other side, which are not shown in the diagram. With these 
exceptions the method of making the moulded cornice is the same as 
that which must be followed in making the straight cornice : it is with 
the arrangement of the iron rods within that we have most to do here ; 
that is to say, to show how the curtains may be drawn together, and 
the rings passed easily over the angle along the dotted line from B to E. 

733. This may be done in various ways, two of which are shown in 
fig. 365. One of these consists of a bar of iron, G H K, with holes at G 
and K, which fit on to hooks screwed into the top board 

, : . ‘ Arrangements 

ofthe cornice. This bar sustains one curtain, and another for support of 
bar, the end of which is shown at L, supports the other ee 
curtain. The rings will pass easily over the bent arc at H. The 
diameter of the rings used should be at least twice or three times the 
diameter of the bar, so that they may run easily along it 4,0) pars 
from endtoend. The close junction of the edges of the 02 hooks. 
curtains is effected by the overlapping of the bars at G and L, which 
adinits of the passing of the edge of one curtain over the other. 
Another plan is to obtain a piece of brass grooving similar Sect 
to that shown in plan by M N®*O, and in section at P, Broo ving any 
This grooving is furnished with flanges or projecting 
pieces, by which it may be screed to the top board of the cornice. 
A sort of button, as shown at Q, is slipped into the groove. This 
button will slip easily along the groove from one end to the other. 
About a dozen are necessary for each curtain, A shank projects from 
the bottom of the button, which is pierced for the reception of the 
curtain hook. This brass grooving may be had in one single piece, 
but if itis desired that the curtains should lap one over the other when 
drawn close, it will be better to have it in two pieces. ~ 

734. Curtains, whether of light or heavy materials, are drawn 
together more readily by cords than by the hand. A great deal of 
pulling and dragging is often required to bring curtains mass ode 
together, and this, if the curtains be closed as a regular ses serine 
thing every evening, tends to damage and soil them. 
By a very simple arrangement of cords and pulleys curtains may be 
drawn and withdrawn at pleasure. The cords tv which this is effected 
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will hang behind one of the curtains at one side of the window, after 
the manner of the cords of a Venetian blind. It will be understood 
that this arrangement can be carried out far more easily for curtains 
hanging from a straight cornice than from one of the kind shown in 
fic. 365. c 
735. We must now take brackets and shelves into consideration, 
and consider what thcy are, how they may be made, and how they 
Brackets ana May be fixed. The shelf being generally of some length 

ahelves. is mostly fixed to the wall, and constitutes what is termed 
a fixture. Brackets, which are short, small shelves, may also be fixed 
to the wall, but as they are not intended to carry or support any great 
weight they may be made and hung so as to be movable from place 
to place. 

736. It has been said above that a bracket is a short, small shelf. 
Strictly speaking, however, the bracket is the piece of wood, or iron, or 

Whata even stone, that is used to afford support to the shelf, which 
bracket is. i; a piece of wood, or some other material, laid upon the 
bracket in a horizontal position. But because the ledge on which any 
article is to be placed cannot be supported or fixed to the wall without 
the bracket, the combination of ledge and bracket has now come te 
be spoken of under the simple term bracket. In architec 
ture brackets, or corbels, as they are sometimes called, 
are often taken advantage of to enrich the building to which they 
belong by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured work. 

737. In considering any kind of constructional work—that is to say, 
work which consists of two or more pieces framed together, or other- 

Principles of wise connectcd—it is always useful to examine the 

poneteueese principles on which such work is made, and to trace 

them to their simplest forms. Let us do this in the case 

of the bracket, taking the bracket, first of all, in its original acceptation 
as being a means of support for a superincumbent ledge. 

738. The simplest form of bracket is manifestly a piece of iron bent 
in such a manner that the two arms of which it is formed are at right 
Simp!S%st form angles to each other. When bent in this way, as shown 

of bracket. in fig. 366, the bracket is often called an angle iron, and 
used for affording support and strength to articles made of wood in 
which one piece is attached to, or supported on, another piece at right 
biiie ines angles to it. Brackets of this description, when the arms 

range in length from 4in. to 6in., are often used to support 
narrow shelves in greenhouses, shops, etc. For this purpose they are 
made in the simplest and roughest form of plain iron, pierced with 


Corbels. 
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holes for screws, so that one aim, A B, nay be screwed to the wood- 
work, whatever it may be, at the back, and the other arm, ac, to 
the ledge or shelf. A better kind of bracket of this mangea 
description is made of iron with a projecting rib on either "™*°*** 
side, as at X, so that the head of the screw sinks into the groove 
between the ribs ; these are either galvanised or japanned. Now this 
kind of bracket being made in so cohesive a material as iron will 
support a con- 
siderable weight ° 
without giving 





way, but it is x 
clear that the “is 
longer the arm Fic. 366. Fic. 367. Fic. 368. 


ACis made the comMon BRACKET. BRACKET WITH STRUT, ORNAMENTAL BRAChET, 
less will be its sustaining power. This may be best explained by 
supposing two brackets of this form, in one of which the arm A Cis 6in. 
long, and in the other 12in. long. Ifa 56lb. weight were hung at the 
end of the projecting arm of each bracket, it would be found that 
the extent to which the longer arm would be bent downwards would 
be much greater in proportion than the deflection of the shorter arm. 
739. This being the case, means must be devised to impart rigidity 
or inflexibility to the bracket, and this is accomplished by attaching 
an iron strut to the interior of the bracket, as shown by Bracket 
D E in fig. 367. This strut is strongly riveted to the arms iin acta 
ABandAc. Ifa heavy weight be now suspended from the end C of 
the arm AC, there is no chance of the arm bending and giving way 
under the downward pressure, for.a considerable part of the weight is 
transmitted down the strut D E in the direction of D E, and is received 
and resisted by the wall or wood-work at B, which presses outward, so 
to speak, against the weight to exactly the same extent as it is pressed 
against by the weight. A much heavier load may now be placed on 
A C than before the strut was attached to the bracket, for the wall now 
helps to support the weight, while before it was the arm A C alone that 
offered any resistance to the downward pressure. The next stepén the 
formation of iron brackets or metal brackets of any kind is ornamenta: 
shown in fig. 368, in which the ornamental scroll-work D E peaches: 
answers the same purpose as the simple strut in fig. 367. In this kind 
of bracket the arms are made much wider than in the ordinary metal 
bracket, as shown at Y, so that holes for screws may be made in the 
flanges that project on either side of the ornamental work. Simple 
iron brackets may be bought from 1d. to 3d. or 4d. each, according 
32 
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to size. Ornamental brackets range, according to size, from 3d. to 18. 
Mastiron Ors. 3d. Capital cast-iron brackets for greenhouses may 
orackets. be bought for sd. or 6d. a piece. Iron brackets are now 

sent to this country in great quantities from America. These are 

slighter and more elegant in appearance than the English brackets, 
and are japanned and finished with greater care. Brackets of this 
sort in every size and shape may be obtained of Mr. Melhuish. 

740. Being now acquainted with the principles on which iron 

Wooden brackets are constructed so as to combine strength and 

Brackets: rigidity with an ornamental appearance, we may proceed 
to see how far these principles enter into the construction of wooden 
bracktts for the support of shelves, etc. 

741. Looking back on fig. 366, we can see at once that it is utterly 
impossible to construct a wooden bracket in this manner. The wood 
Principles or Jacks the cohesion of the iron, or, in other words, the fibres 
construction. of the wood do not lie together so closely, and hang to- 
gether so tightly as the atoms or molecules of which the iron is com- 
posed. You can cut off a shaving of wood witha knife, but it takes far 
more trouble to detach a particle of iron from the mass of which it has 
formed a part, and to do this with a knife is not possible. If, how- 
ever, we look at fig. 367, we see at once that a wooden bracket can be 
made on this principle, though not precisely in the same manner, for 
it will be necessary to adapt the method of connecting the pieces of 
which the bracket is composed to the material that we are working 
with. The chief points at which we have to look are these ; namely, 
Proper union hhow the separate pieces can 

ofparts. best be framed together, and 
how, when the bracket is made, it can be ¢ 
attached most securely to the wall. Now 

a man who knew little or nothing about 

carpentry would, in all probability, take a 

piece of wood, such as is shown from A 

to B in fig. 369, as an upright, and another piece, as from 

C to De and a third piece with the ends cut on the bevel, 

as at E and F, and nail the three pieces together, putting 

one nail through the end D of CD, into the end A of A B, 

and two more through E and F,so as to nail EF tothe = Fie. 369. 

pieces A Band CD. A very little consideration will ee 

serve to show that in such a piece of work as this there can be no 
strength whatever, and that to obtain a proper union of parts that shall 
give strength and security to the bracket, very different means must 







x 
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be used. In the first place, a piece of wood longer than A B must be 
taken, such as is shown by GB. ‘I’o this upright the horizontal piece 
C D must be connected by a tenon let into a mortise just half the width 
of the pieces B G, C D, which of course must be of the same width and 
thickness. Lastly, the ends £, F, of the strut E F must be cut, as shown 
in the figure, and let into notehes cut for their reception, one in the 
upright BG, and the other in the horizontalc D. These notches need 
not be more than J4in. deep in the deepest part. The best way to cut 
a strut is first to make the notches in the upright and sow t. 
horizontal, and then, having connected these two pieces °™* strut. 
by the mortise and tenon joint made for this purpose, to lay them on 
the piece of wood intended for the: strut, placed, of course, exactly in 
the position it is intended to occupy, and then mark off the angles at 
which the ends of the strut are to be cut, with a scribe or lead pencil. 
A wooden peg should be used to fasten the mortise and syatening 
tenon joint, but the ends of the strut may be secured in ™oFtlse. 
their places by screws. A bracket thus made will be found strong 
enough to sustain any weight in reason. No attempt is made to give 
dimensions: as long as the principle involved in the construction of 
any article is made clear, it is all that is absnlutely necessary. Each 
amateur who is making brackets on this plan can settle the dimensions 
according to his requirements. 

742. The next thing to be considered is how such a bracket as the 
one just described is to be fixed. If it is to be fixed agains€ woodwork, 
three or four screws of sufficient Jength, passed through suing strut- 
the upright B G—one at the top, another at the bottom, and” bracket. 
one or two in the middle—will be sufficient; but if it is to be fixed 
against a brick wall, the wall must be plugged by driving pieces of 
wood into the wall between the bricks in the most convenient positions, 
to afford holding for the nails which must be driven through B G, and 
which would not hold in the brickwork. . 

743- From the bracket whose construction has just been explained 
the transition is easy to the bracket of ordinary shape 

. eae te Ordinary 
shown in fig. 370, which is the form most commonly used bracky, for 
for the support of shelves, wherever a single shelf is — 
required, The dotted line A B shows the direction in which a weight 
placed on the shelf just above A is transmitted through the bracket to 
the wall or support to which the bracket is fixed. The rounded part 
A’D C serves no useful purpose whatever : as far as the strength of the 
bracket is concerned, it might as well be removed as not, but if it were 
cut off, the appearance of the bracket would not beso p!rasing to the 
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eye. The part C E F, projecting beyond the part CB of the line A B, is 
both useful as well as ornamental, for a screw can be better inserted at 
%, if the lower part of the bracket takes this L 
shape, than if it had been triangular in form, 7 
as indicated by the dotted line AC B. Still 
the amateur must remember that it is only 
this triangular part A B G of the bracket 
that is instrumental in sup- 
Connection y : 
of bracket porting the shelf, and any weight that may 
be placed upon it. Whether the bracket 
be used singly for the support of a short piece of wood, 
or with another for the support of a long shelf, it is bet- 
ter to connect it with the superincumbent shelf by mor- Bee 
tises and tenons, as shown at G and H. When fixed to BRACKET. 
woodwork, the edge G B of the bracket and the edge of the shelf may 
be skew-nailed to the support behind ; when fixed to a brick wall, the 
Plugging Wall must be plugged to take the nails. If the shelf is 
inwalls. not too large and heavy, small slips of metal may’ at- 
tached to the back of the shelf with a hole in the upper part, so that 
the metal may be screwed to the woodwork behind, as at L. 
744. In making brackets for attachment to garden walls to hold pots, 
a broad piece of wood, say 4in. in width at least, should be fixed tothe 
Brackets for Dack of the bracket and shelf above it, and two holes 
garden walls. made in it by which it can be suspended on nails driven 
into the wall. There is no necessity for attaching the lower part 
of the bracket proper to the wall; it will be held against the wall by 
the weight of the pot and the earth it contains, and serve to transmit 
the pressure of the weight above to the wall, which is its chief use. 
745. The amateur will not expect anything to be said about making 
the ledges or shelves that are laid on the brackets. He will take care 
ee to cut his wood of the necessary length and breadth, and 
shelveson to plane up the top surface and the edges of the board 
in front and at the ends. If the shelf is high and the 
under part is visible, that should also be planed. If it be found incon- 
venient to connect shelf and supports by mortise and tenon, the shelf 
can be fastened down to the brackets by screws. 
746. Ornamental brackets have been sufficiently treated in the 
chapter on fret-cutting and fret-sawing, and there will be no necessity 
Benue nial for speaking further on the subject here. The principles 
a brackb involved in their construction are precisely the same, but 
strengtto their appearance perforated work is generally added above 
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the shelf and below also; and they are often constructed, by the aid of 
hinges, so as to fold together. This is useful for packing and con- 
venience of carriage. 

747. The amateur may often find it desirable to fix a shelf in a recess 
or in the corner of a room or passage. We will give one 

° ° Shelf in 
or two examples of the method of doing this, and then recess or 
proceed to explain the construction of a larger kind of trae 
shelf or bracket-table for a small hall or passage. 

748. Suppose that A BC DE in fig. 371 represents the plan of a recess 
in aroom on one side of a fire-place, ABC being the corner of the 
chimney breast. The first thing to be done is to determine aan 
the height of the shelf, for which 3ft. or a little more prepare and 
will be found convenient. Let us take the height of the top 
surface of the shelf to be 3ft. The shelf will be in all probability an 
inch thick, or very nearly so, when 
planed up, so that if its surface is 
to be 3ft. above floor level, marks 
must be made on the wall just 2ft. 
1lin. above the surface of the 
floor. The amateur will find that 
it is not always desirable to work FIG. 371. 
by the flooring, because this is not SHELF IN RECESS. 
always level ; so as soon as the marks have been made, a gtraight-edge 
must be applied to them, and the correctness, or otherwise, of the marks 
tested by means of a spirit-level? When the marks haye been accu- 
rately adjusted by the aid of the level, ledges, as shown at F, G, and H, 
must be nailed to the wall. On fhese ledges the shelf may be dropped, 
and fastened down with screws or nails. Ledges for the support of 
shelves of this kind should be tin. thick and 2in. wide; the outer 
edges of the ledges F and H should be sloped off towards the floor, 
from the topmost edge; or, in other words, their corners shoutd be 
cut off. Sometimes the ledges are made of two slips of wood, especially 
where very neat work is required ; in this case the inner piece is nailed 
to the wall, and the outer piece screwed on to it. The heads®of the 
screws may then be concealed with putty, ar a hole may be made into 
which the screw may be sunk flush with the bottom, the opening 
being filled up with a piece of turned wood in the form of a disc or 
button. 

749. The shelf should be cut to fit exactly into the recess, and 
scribed round so as to fit closely and accurately against the wall. Fig. 
372 will show what is meant by this. In this figure let A B C D repre- 
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sent the recess. The wall at the back having been badly plastered is 
irregular in form, having such an outline as is shown by 

Cutting shelf ; ‘ 
to fit the line BEFGC. Let the shelf be a little deeper than 
is absolutely necessary, and when all is ready for fixing, 
push the shelf against the back of the recess, until the straight inner 
Operation of CdSe BFC touches it where it will. Measure the breadth 
“seribing.” of the space between the shelf and the wall, where it is 
widest—in this case from E to K—with a pair of iron compasses. If 


. e = » the means of doing so are attached 
7. & "ont + & ._ NI] to the compasses, set the legs that 
z they may not shift their position, 
FIG. $72. SCRIBING SHELF. and then, keeping the point of one 


leg against the wall along the line B E F GC, press the point of the other 
leg on the surface of the shelf. As the points of the compasses pre- 
serve their relative distance throughout, a line H K LM N, similar in 
every respect to BEFGC, is traced on the upper surface of the shelf, 
and when the corners BH K and CNM, and the hollow KLM, have 
been cut away with keyhole-saw or chisel, it will be found that the 
shelf may be pushed home to the wall, and will fit tightly against it. 
750. Returning to fig. 371, the shelf must be made wider than the 
ecéss, so that the outer edge, shown by the straight line K L, may pro- 
Shelf wider Ject for 1in. or 1Zin. beyond the face of the chimney 
than recess, breast, and lap over the chimney breast A B, as shown 
at K. If preferred, the outer edge of the shelf may be kept level with 
the chimney breast, as shown by tHe straight line BM, and a piece of 
wood may then be screwed on to the edge, as shown by the space be- 
tween the straight lines B M, K L, deep enough to conceal the ends of the 
ledges. If the shelf be brought out, in the first place, to the line KL, 
the ledges may be concealed by a piece of neat moulding nailed or 
screwed to the lower surface of the shelf, or by a slip of wood let into 
a groove made to receive it in the under part of the shelf. 
751. Brackets in the form of a quadrant or fourth part of a circle 
are out of place in a recess if used singly, but a pair of them may be 
eae gin Placed in the opposite corners of the same recess, or in 
recess. similar corners of two recesses—that is to Say, in the 
corners nearest to, or farthest removed from, the chimney breast. 
Otherwise when used singly they can only be placed with propriety in 
the angle formed by two walls ofa room. A bracket of this descrip- 
tion is very useful just outside the door of a bedroom, when the door 
is close to an angle of the passage without the room, as 3 shelf whereon 
to rest a jug, candlestick, lamp, etc., when necessary. 
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762. The mode of putting up one of these right-angled brackets, 
with a circular sweep in front, is shown in fig, 371, at the right-hand 
corner. The ledges D M, DN, are nailed to the contiguous ara 
faces of the wall; and, if the bracket be a large one, another angled: 
rail may be attached to them, as showy by the double " 
dotted lines from N to M. Notches should be made inthe ledges DM, 
D N, at M and N, through half their thickness, and the ends of the 
rail MN cut accordingly, and dropped into the notches and fastened 
down by skew-nailing. The triangle thus formed will afford a firm 
support for the shelf, which must be cut as shown by the curved dotted 
line O P. : 

753. It is almost impossible to have too many resting-places of 
this kind in the corners of :ooms and the passagesofa pis oyots 
house. They are always handy for petroleum lamps, if andy sn all 
there be no gas in the house; and if there be, they can Bouse. 
always be made available for jars and vases and other ornaments, 
which will be suggested by the circumstances of position and the good 
taste or peculiar fancies of those who live in the house. 

754. The bracket-table, with a flap to move up or down at pleasure, 
suitable for a small hall or passage, or even as a temporary table at a 
window, or as an occasional sideboard in a small room, is ape bracket 
a little more difficult to make than the fixed biacket ; but table or shelf. 
the difficulties are such as may be easily overcome. We shall proceed 
as before to deal with the general mode and principles of construction, 
leaving it to each amateur who may be inclined to make one to settle 

its dimensions for him- 

self. All that need be 
said here on this point 
is that 24in. or 30in. by 
. 18in. will be found a 
convenient size. » 

755. Theseveral parts 
of the bracket-shelf or 
table are exhilsited in 
figs.373 and Several 

J 374. The of table. 
first thing to be done is 
—s]K +O tomakethe 
6 ; How to make 
flaporshelf and put them 
FiG. 374. ELEVATION OF RAIL AND BRACKET together. 
OF BRACKET SHELF, to be at- 
tached to a rail that must be fixed to the wall, the attachment being 


A" ae" O.X=< 
L ae 
FIG. 373. PLAN OF RAIL OF BRACKET SHELF 
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made by means of hinges. The shelf should be made about 2 ¥Yin, 
‘less than the width desired for the table, the entire width 
being made up by the rail shown in plan in the under part 
by AB in fig. 373, and in elevation in fig. 374. The rail may be from 
2in. to 2)4in. wide, but its width must depend very much 
on the thickness of the skirting-board below, shown at 
C D, for reasons that will be apparent presently. When all the separate 
parts are finished the rail must be fastened to the wall behind, and 
rendered immovable. Next a bracket must be made, similar in con- 
struction to that shown in fig. 369. This bracket is shown 
at E in fig. 374. The ends of the upright FG must be cut 
as shewn in the form of circular pegs, projecting for about in. beyond 
the ends of the upright to fit into holes made—one in the rail as shown 
at X in fig. 373, and F in fig. 374; and the other as shown at G in fig. 
374, and Y in fig. 375. Fig. 375 is the plan of a piece of 
Rest or sup- ‘ A ; : ‘ 
port for wood, shown in elevation at H K in fig. 374. This piece of 
prarer wood, when the pegs at the ends of F Gare inserted in the 
holes cut to receive them, is screwed firmly to the skirting. It is plain 
in order to keep F G upright that the distance from the inner edge of the 
rail to the hole x (fig. 373) must be the same as the thickness of the 
skirting-board /zs the distance of the hole Y, from the inner or straight 
part of the support shown at H K in fig. 375. The pegs F and G must, 
when all the parts are ready, be slipped into their places, and the rail 
and the support at the bottom screwed or fastened—the one to the wall, 
and the other to the skirting-board. It will then be impossible to pull 
the bracket ¥ out of its place, the only motion it can have being from 
side to side as it turns on its pegs or pivots Fand G. When the flap, 
Fixture of Which is attached to the rail by hinges, as shown at L and 
flap, eto. Mm in figs. 373 and 374, is let down, the bracket E folds away 
completely under the rail A B ; but when the flap is raised, the bracket 
must be pulled out until it isat right angles to the wall behind. The posi- 
tion of the bracket and the flap when the latter is let down are shown in 
fig. 374, the outline of the flap being indicated by the dotted line A P QB. 
The table, flap, and fittings may be made of mahogany or of nicely 
grained red deal, stained as the fancy of the maker may dictate, and 
French polished. The edge of the flap should be neatly moulded, 
and the moulding should be carried on to the rail on either side for 
the sake of uniformity. For small houses and small rooms few things 
will be found more convenient than these bracket-tables. 
756. Similar to these table flaps in construction and general purpose 
are brackets made to let down, the bracket folding back against the 


The shelf. 


The rail. 


The bracket. 
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wall, and the flap falling down over it. These are seldom seen in 
modern houses, though they frequently formed part of the’ 
equipment of old houses in the country. They afford a ace 
useful support for alamp, a candle, a wine-glass, a tumbler, ve 
a cup and saucer, a small workbox, or any of the numerous things 
one may require when sitting snugly by the fire on a cold winter 
afternoon or evening. 

757. Sometimes the mantel-shelf above was converted into a sort of 
tram-road on which, by the aid of a couple of cords, a couple seated 
one on one side, and the other on the other side, of the Pisiing the 
fire-place might pull a bottle of port backwards and for- __ bottle. 
wards between them, and so pass the bottle without the trouble of 
moving from their chairs. In such a case, the folding bracket 
mentioned above formed a convenient resting-place for the wine- 
glass. 

758. Here our notice of shelves and brackets must be brought to an 
end. It will be understood that in a work of this description it is impos- 
sible to speak of everything that partakes of the nature of 
a shelf. Forexample, there is no necessity to speak par- 
ticularly of an ornamental shelf covered with cloth or velvet, to be 
placed on a narrow or old-fashioned mantel-piece ; for with the instruc- 
tions already given the amateur will be at no loss how to prepare the 
board, how to mould it in sweeping curves in front to suit his fancy, 
how to cover it with such material as may be deemed most suitable, 
to surround it with fringe of silk, or worsted attached to the edge of 
the board in front and at the sides by gilt-headed nails made for the 
purpose, and, finally, to fix it to the wall by means of small metal plates 
with holes in them to admit of the passage of brass-headed nails by 
which they are held to the wall. The little plates are of course screwed 
to the back of the shelf, and the holes appear above it. 

759. The gilt nails to which allusion is made above are sold at the 
ironmongers’, and are also used for fastening strips of leather to the 
edges of bookshelves. The simplest and cheapest nails git nats tor 
of this description are the small round-headed chair nails, mantel-shelt. 
which are sold at the rate of 3s. 9d. per 1,000. The larger and more 
ornamental nails, which are of ormolu, gilt, and washable, vary, accord- 
ing to size and pattern, from 134d. to 5d. per dozen. A nail consisting 
of a white head, something like a conical bullet, but much smaller, 
attached to an iron spike, is also sold for this purpose, at the rate ot 
2d. per dozen, 


Mantel-shelf, 
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1ABLES, STOOLS, CHAIRS, AND COUCHES : GENERAL PRINCICLES OF 
CONSTRUCTION, MAFING, AND MENDING. 


Furnifure Mended rather than Made by Amateur—Desirable to know Principles ot 
Construction of Furniture—Word ‘‘ Table" variously applied—Ordinary Rec- 
tangular Table—Telescope Tables—Kitchen Table: how to make it—Table 
height—Supports or Legs—Rails connecting Legs—-Parts to be glued and pegged 
—The Top of the Table—How to fasten Top to Rails—Blocking Table—Meaning 
of ‘' Principles of Construction "—Modifications or Extentions of Principles— 
Support for Round Table—How Wide Base is obtained—Construction of Round 
Table—Area of Support—Mobility of Desk or 1'‘op—Rim to Round Table— 
Catch or Latch—Gipsy Table—Construction of Gipsy Table—Parts to be well 
adjusted before glued—Coffee or Chess Table—Principles of Construction— 
How the Table is made—May be called ‘‘ Bracket Table "—Modifications of 
Brackets for Table—Writing Table, or Occasional Table—The Supports—Slips 
or Ledges—Mode of Construction—Top of Table—How to Fasten it Securely 
—Modifications in Shape easily introduced—Construction of Chairs—The 
Ordinary Type of Chair—Chief parts of Structure—How to make the Back— 
Preparation of Front of Chair—Framework of Seat—Connection of Parts— 
Windsor or Kitchen Chair—Same Principles of Construction to be traced in all 
Chairs— Old-fashioned Arm-chair—Chair height—How to make a comfortable 
Arm-chair—{[utting out the Timbers—Fitting the Parts together—Seat of Chair: 
how formed—Stuffing of Chair—Over-all of Chintz—Mending Chairs—Sources 
of Injury to Light Chairs—Effects of Heat of Fire—Nails not to be used in 
Repairing—Fracture of Chair-rail, etc.—How to Mend it—Fracture of Rail of 
Seat—How to Repair it—Fractures in Windsor Chairs—Mode of Mending 
Fracture—Stools : why taken after Chairs—Structure of Windsor Chair and 
Stool similar—Principles of Construction of ‘Three-Legged Stool—Fixing Legs 
—Wedging up Rails—Stools that Amateur will make—Fender Stool: its 
Corastruction—Stuffing the Top—Kneeling Stool—Ottoman or Box Stool— 
Construction of Ottoman—Good way of making Top or Lid—No limit to 
what Amateur may do—Sofa or Couch—Useful Couch for Invalids—Construc- 
tion of Frame—The Panels: how to make them—Hinges to Connect Panels 
—Pd&Mels useful in Spine Complaint—Webbing or Iron Laths—~Cushions for 
Couch—Conversion of Couch into Bed—Old-fashioned Sofa—Simple Bedstead— 
An X Bed always comfortable—Construction of X Bedstead—Connection of the 
Legs—Sacking and Head-piece. 


760. IT is not to be supposed that the amateur mechanic will often 
take in hand the making of a piece of furniture, such as a table, stool, 
chair, couch, or bed. He will, however, often be called on to try his 
hand at mending either one or the other during a long course of 
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married life, if it please God to spare him to his wife and family, and 
permit him to see his children’s children ; and it is there- Passive 
fore desirable that he should know the general prin- _reniee 
ciples of their construction. This knowledge, moreover, made by 
is absolutely necessary to him, if he find, it necessary, or eee 
to his advantage, to make a writing-table, or occasional table for house 
or garden, an invalid couch, or even a simple bed for a child. 

761. It will be useful, therefore, to glance at the principles of con- 
struction involved in the manufacture of 

1. Zables. 2. Chairs. 3. Stools. 4. Couches. §. Beds. 
It cannot be expected that we can enter into the construction of all the 
different varieties that belong to each individual heading. nareaee 
It is only possible to deal with such single articles as to know 
principles of 
may be considered to be fair types of each group. Thus, conatrustien 
in speaking of tables, all that can be done is to describe mre. 
the method of making a square table and a round table, and to show 
variations from these general principles in modes of constructing 
writing-tables or occasional tables, gipsy-tables, and garden-tables; 
and to do the same as briefly but yet as clearly as possible for the 
other articles of furniture that have been enumerated. 

762. The word “table” is very variously applied ; there are at least 
thirteen or fourteen different applications of this word, as the reader 
may ascertain for himself on referring to any large Word 
“Dictionary of the English Language,” which enters eacaels 
fully into and deals exhaustively with the subject. In erpitec. 
Carpentry, however, a Zad/e is taken to be “a flat slab, board, or the 
like, having a smooth surface placed horizontally and supported by 
legs, which is used as an article of furniture for a variety of purposes, 
as to eat, work, or write upon.” ‘This is Webster’s definition of the 
piece of furniture called a table. 

762. The ordinary kitchen table is a good type of the square gable, 
and if the amateur can make a table of this description, he will be 
able to make any kind of square table, or, speaking 5,4, 
more correctly, any kind of rectangular table. It will rectangular 
be understood that tables that can be lengthened or 
shortened at pleasure, such as telescope dining-tables, do not come 
within the compass of our plan ; their construction being too compli- 
cated, and requiring too much space and too much illustra-  merescope- 
tion for description here. A telescope-table must be ‘ables 
Studied in all its parts and movements before any attempt can bé 
made to mend or make one. 
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764. In making a kitchen table we have to consider, first, the 
supports or legs; secondly, the rails by which the legs are connected ; 
- and, thirdly, the slab or board which is laid on the frame 
table: howto formed by the legs and rails, and which completes the 
make it. : ; 
table. In fig. 376 the elevation of one side of a kitchen 
table is shown; and in fig. 377, the plan of the framing made by the 
.egs and connecting rails, or 
rather a part of it, as it is 
unnecessary to give the 
whole, for by the aid of the 
diagram the amateur will 
be able to make a complete 


plan for himself according 
FiG. 376. ELEVATION OF KITCHEN TABLE. 4, ccale. The figures here 


“ys given are not drawn to scale, 
ee for reasons that have been 
already stated. The legs 
FIG. 377. PLAN OF FRAMING OF should be made out of 
KITCHEN TABLE, 
pieces of good red deal at 
least 3in. square when planed up. “Table height” is reckoned to 
mabie De 2ft. 3in. or 2ft. 4in., reckoning from the floor to the 
height. surface of the table; the former is the more convenient 
height for general purposes, but as much work is done on a kitchen 
table in a standing posture, it is better to have a table of this kind an 
inch or two higher. Supposing that the slab or board which forms the 
top of the table is 134in. thick, the length of the legs will be 2ft. 234in., 
gopporte of supposing the table to be 2ft. gin. in height. It will be 
legs. noticed in fig. 376 that the legs are bevelled or sloped 
slightly on the wo inner sides to give a lighter appearance to the 
table when finished. The rails may vary in depth from 4 in. to 6in,, 
according to the length of the table ; for the amateur will 
ponpesting remember that the longer the joist or rail, the deeper it 
must be in order to prevent deflection under any super- 
incumbent weight. The legs are to be kept square as far as the depth 
of the rails, but from the bottom of the rails or a little distance below 
it the legs may be bevelled as drawn. The rails are cut at each end 
in double tenons as shown in fig. 378. These tenons fit into mortises 
cut in the interior faces of the tops of the legs, as shown in fig. 377, the 
shorter part of the tenon going only as far as the lines drawn across 
the tenons in the diagram, and the longer part entering the leg to the 
fyll depth, When the legs and rails have been accurately fitted to- 


Fic. 378 END OF RAIL. 
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gether, the tenons are glued and driven home into the mortises, and se- 

cured with wooden pegs. The amateur is cautioned never Pacis ta te 

to puta nail through a mortise and tenon joint, especially slued and 
pegged. 

in making furniture, for a wooden pin can be easily bored 

out with a gimlet or stock-and-bit, while the extraction of a nail will 

tend more or less to the injury and consequent disfigurement of the 

wood, The value of this advice will be acknowledged when the 

amateur finds it necessary to put a new rail into a table. 

765. The framing being all ready, the top may be placed on it. The 
top must be made of boards securely jointed together by one or other 
of the various modes adopted for this purpose, and which m, nor 
have been fully described in sections 443-446, in Part I., he teble. 
and clamped at the ends (see section 608 and figs. 302, 303), in order to 
prevent warping. The top or upper surface must be planed smooth; the 
under part may be left rough if preferred, but the plane should be passed 
over the edges and the under surface where it overlaps the sides, which 
it should do for about 3in. The top may be fastened to the framing 
by means of screws ; notches should be cut in the inner 54. rasten 
side of the rails and the screws driven upwards in a *@P to rails. 
slanting direction as shown at A in fig. 379. This can only be done 
when the rail is a substantial 
one. In slighter tables the top 
is usually nailed down to the C4 
frame, but in larger tables of ‘é 
this kind it is useful to be able | 
to remove the top at pleasure. iG, 379. FASTENING TOP OF TABLE 
Sometimes a deep groove is , ei 
ploughed in the inner part of the rail, as shown at B B, and a button 
with a short projecting flange, as shown at C, is screwed to the under 
surface of the top of the table, as atD. The button turns on the screw, 
and the flange may be turned in or out of the groove at pleasure 
There should be a button at least at every foot all round the table 
When the top of-any table of this kind is a fixture, it is generally 
“blocked ;” that is to say, rectangular blocks of wood, aS 1. axing 
at E, are glued at short intervals into the angle formed by ‘ables. 
the meeting of the under surface of the top and the inner surface of the 
rail, to give additional strength and stability to the structure. 

766. The term “principles of construction” has been frequently 
used in these pages, and from the foregoing description of the mode of 
making a kitchen table, its meaning may be fairly gathered. It has been 
shown that the component parts of the table are the legs, the rails 
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at sides and ends, and the top, and it has been further shown how 
ea these various parts are to be put together. The parts 
“principles of and the putting of them together set forth the principles 
= : of construction. These principles enter into and govern 
the making of any kind of table, or support used after the manner of a 
table ; as, for example, a washstand or dressing-table. The back of 
either of these, the sides connected with the back, the frame and sub- 
table of the washstand on which the ewer may be placed when 
removed from the basin, the drawers that are sometimes appended, 
and other additions are merely modifications or extensions 
Modifications 
or extensions Of the same principles, which the amateur will be able to 
of principles. reduce to practice and carry out after an inspection of 
any article of furniture of this kind that he may wish to make or repair 
and a due consideration of the relation of its various parts. 
767. Asquareor rectangular table is for the most part supported by 
four legs, one at each corner; a round or circular table and an oval 
Bupport for table are usually supported by one leg or pillar in its 
round table. centre. To each general rule there are exceptions ; for 
example, a folding square card-table is sometimes supported on a pillar, 
while a round or oval table is sometimes sustained on a frame-work 
having three or four legs. If a disc or circular piece of wood be 
sustained by a central pillar only, it must of necessity be unstable and 
devoid of strength. In making a round table we must therefore con- 
sider what mtans may be used to prevent it from tipping over when a 
comparatively small weight or force is applied at the cir- 
How wide 4 : es 
baseis Cumference of the disc, and to give necessary stability and 
optained. firmness to the top. These means manifestly lie in the 
extension of the base of the support, which stands on the ground, and 
the superficial area of the top on which the disc is laid. 
768. All this will become clear on an inspection of the accompanying 
diagrams, of which fig. 380 represents the elevation of the table ; fig. 
381 the arrangement by which stability and support is 
Construction 
of round given to the top; and fig. 382 the means by which the foot 
je or base of the table is extended to prevent it from being 
easily turned over. Suppose that in fig. 380 the only two members of 
the table were the top A B and the pillar c D, it is manifest that the 
only part at which the top can touch its support is the small circle at 
the top of the pillar at c, shown in plan in fig. 381 at C, and the extent 
to which the pillar rests on the ground is the slightly larger circle at 
the bottom of the pillar at D, also shown in plan at Din fig. 382. It is 
equally clear that a very little pressure at A or B, or any other point of 
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the circumference, would upset the table. The area of sipport ta 
the circular disc A B is extended from the small circle: Pere 

Cc to the parallelo- ®Upport. 
gram E F GH, by keying the top 
of the pillar C into a square 
block of wood of tolerable thick- 
ness, shown by K LM N in fig. 
381, and attaching arms or stout 
slips of wood EF, GH, to the 
sides K N, L M, of the square 
piece of wood. Screws are then 
put through these slips to fasten 
down the top of the table to 
them. This is the mode pur- 
sued when the top of the table is 
fixed immovably to the pillar 
and its adjuncts, but sometimes 
it is convenient that the disc 
may be turned from Mobility of 
ahorizontaltoaver- dsc or top. 
tical position. The slips E F, 
G H, are then attached to the 
top of the table only, and not to 
the sides, and thurfib-screws are 
passed through holes in the slips, 
as shown at O and’P, and enter 











Fic. 382, kOOT OK BASE IN PLAN. 


square piece of wood at two opposite and contiguous corners. The 
blocks are in reality fixed nuts, as they are pierced with female-screw 
cuts in which the thread of the thumb-screw works. The top-of the 
table turns on these thumb-screws as on pivots, and is held in place 
by a catch atq. A table of this kind is not so firm and stable as one 
whose top is immovably fixed. Looking at fig. 382, we see that 
the area of support on which the table stands is increased from the 
circle D to the triangle RS T, which renders the table tolerably firm 
and less apt to be overturned. It does not, however, for obvious 
reasons, offer the security that a square base would give. Asitis only 
necessary that the base of support should touch the ground at its ex- 
treme points, each corner is generally supported or raised above the 
ground on a turned knob, or a piece of wood carved in imitation of 
a lion’s foot, hence a round table is generally described as having 
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“pillars and claws.” The end D of the pillar is keyed into the piece 
RS T, in the same manner that c is keyed into the square block 
KLMN. Instead of being strictly triangular in form, the piece that 
forms the base is usually curved out in the manner represented in the 
drawing (fig. 382). In the better kind of tables, a rim, as shown at U 
Rimto andvin fig. 380, is fastened to the under side of the disc ; 
round table. partly to give an appearance of solidity and massiveness 
to the top, and partly to hide from view the slips EF,G H. In the 
catch Q, in fig. 381, the catch or latch is pressed outward, and kept 

Catch or Out to the fullest extent by a spring. When the table 

jatch, is in a horizontal position the bolt is caught and held 
by a plate in K LMN, and the top is thus retained in its place until 
the latch is drawn back by the hand. 

769. As gipsy-tables are always round, and the most useful form of 
garden table is a circular disc, it will be as well to look at the methods 
by which these may be made before considering how to 
make a rectangular writing or occasional table. Of these 
the gipsy-table, as it is called, possibly because it is supported ona 
tripod, resembling in some measure that on which gipsies sling a kettle 
in order to boil water, presents the greatest difficulties in its construc- 
tion. Still these tables are fashionable ; and the amateur by taking a 
little trouble may easily add one to his stock of furniture. 

770. The elevation of a gipsy-table is represented in fig. 383. AB is 
a flat circular disc forming the top of the table. This top, when the 

nstruction table is finished, is usually covered with cloth or velvet, 
of gipsy-table. - 44 surrounded by fringe to match, nailed to the edge with 
gilt-headed nails. The means of support is a double tripod, consisting of 
three rails above and three rails below, 
projecting from a ball or globe of 
wood. The ball and rails are usually 
turned, and the rails are more orna- 
mental than shown in the diagram, 
being generally formed so as to look 
like a number of small balls strung 
on a wire, asit were. In turning the 
ball, the ring or zone at top and bot- 
tom, at which the legs or rails enterthe 


Glpsy-table. 





I'iG. 383. ELLVATION OF GIISYe Fikes ees 
TABLE. ball, should be indicated as an aid in 


boring the holes to receive the rails. These holes should be bored in a 
straightline from the surface of the balltowardsthecentre. In doing this 
with accuracy, and in cutting the rails to the proper bevel at the ends, 
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so thatthe table-top may rest upon the upper rails, and the lower rails 
on the ground in a proper manner, lie the chief difficulties ares 
in making a gipsy-table. The amateur should not attempt. well Saas 
to glue the rails into the ball until the parts are properly 

adjusted one to the other. The upper set of rails are screwed to the 
top of the table by screws put through them in a slanting direction. 

771. Atable that will serve equally well as a coffee-table or chess-table 
within doors, and a garden table out of dodrs, may be made by a very 
simple contrivance. The writer has never seen any tables  qoftee sr 
of this description, but it by no means follows that there °"°** *#>le- 
are not many in existence made on the same plan. It is a modification 
of the system on which small three-legged pillar tables used to be made 
half a century ago; the shaft being comparatively short, and the legs 
issuing from the bottom of the shaft, and descending in a principles of 
curved sweep to the ground. In the adaptation of this Co##ruction. 
mode of making a table, strength is gained by making the shaft or 
central pillar longer, and giving the legs a greater length of attachment 
to the shaft. The supports for the table-top are similarly made. 

772. In this kind of table a isa circular pillar or shaft shown in 
elevation in fig. 384, and in plan in fig. 385, which, as the shaft is of 
the same diameter throughout, will 
serve as the plan of grow the table 
the top as well as of ** ™ade. 
the bottom. Deep grooves are 
cut in the shaft at top and bottom, 
at B, C, and D, to receive the brac- 
kets E, F, G, which may be glued 
and skew-nailed to the shaft. The 
brackets may be pierced, as in the 

Fig. 934 manner shown in fig. 384; but the 

BRACKET TABLE (ELEVATION). perforations, while they tend to 
give lightness to the general ap- 
pearance of the brackets, must not 
be made so large as to detract from 
their strength. The top enust be 
laid on the upper set of brackets, 
and attached to them by screws 
from above and below,as shown 
Fic. 385. in fig. 384. By a little manage- 

BRACKET TABLE (PLAS). ment, and giving a slanting direc- 

tion to some of the screws, they may all be put in from below, thus 


33 
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preventing any injury to the surface of the table. The shait of the 
table for qut-door purposes should be about qin. in diameter, and the 
brackets should be of 1/in. stuff planed down, which will reduce its 
thickness. For in-door purposes a lighter shaft and thinner stuff may 
be used, and the shaft may be ornamented in the lathe to give addi- 
tional lightness to it. Whten finished the table should be stained and 
May be called varnished or French-polished. The brackets that form 
Besant the legs may be supported on turned knobs. As 
brackets are so freely used in its construction this table 

may be appropriately called the “ bracket-table.” 

773. For the sake of imparting some degree of variety to tables made 
in this manner, the grooves, made at each end of the shaft for the recep- 

sa saineaiisn tion of the brackets, may be continued throughout its whole 
oF beacro length, and each pair of brackets, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom, be cut out of one and the same piece 
of wood, and be made symmetrical. In this case the wood connecting 
the brackets should project the whole way beyond the surface of the 
shaft, forming a raised rib, as it were, between the projecting parts. 
The ingenuity of the amateur will suggest many modes of treating 
the brackets and intervening ribs so as to render them highly orna- 
mental. 

774. A simple method of making a writing-table or occasional table 
is that of supporting the table-top at each end on legs crossed in the form 

of the letter X, after the manner of the stand that is used 

Writing-table - 
or occasional to support a butler’s tray, but constructed so as to be rigid 
table. instead of movable. Writing-tables and library-tables are 
generally narrower in proportion to their length than ordinary tables 
supported on four legs ; they have, however, when thelegs are crossed, 
this inconvenience, that it is not possible for persons to sit at the 
ends, but as they are seldom used by more than one person the incon- 
venience is materially lessened indeed, and reduced toa matter of 

the least importance. 

775. In this kind of table, as in all others, we have to consider the 
supports, the frame, and the top ; but here, however, the frame is not 
so conspicuous a member of the structure as in the square 
table, and holds a more subordinate position. In fig. 386 
the end elevation of the X table is shown ; the front or side elevation 
being presented in fig. 387. To make the saltire-shaped supports, four 
pieces of good straight-grained red deal must be selected, two for each 
end, each piece being about 3ft. long and 6in. wide. This will leave 
room for cutting the hoards in some sych manner as is shown in fig, 


Cc 
The supports. 
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306 so as to give an ornamental appearance to thelegs. As the pieces 
are to be framed together by halving them into one another at the 





Ss 
Fic. 387. WRITING TABLE (FRONT ELEVATION). FiG. 386. WRITING TABLE (END ELEVATION). 


part marked A where they cross, the wood used for the legs should not 
be less than Iin. in thickness when planed down; and if 1 %in. stuff 
be used it will add greatly to the stability of the table. Across the 
upper part of the cross formed by the legs, a slip or ledge —_ghips or 

of wood F 3/in. thick must be screwed; this is the only  'e48° 
part that answers to the framing of the square table, and serves to 
support theends. The modeof construction is sufficiently Mode of 
shown by fig. 386, and will need no further explanation. °° 
When the cross-pieces have been halved together and the ledges 
securely screwed on, the supports for the ends of the table-board or top 
are complete, and it now only remains to consider how they may be 
connected, which is shown clearly in fig. 387. 

776. The top of the table must be formed in the usual way of in. 
boards glued up together, and held in clamps till dry, or connected by 
tongue and grooves as already explained (see Part I. sec- 
tions 308, 443). To give strength to the table-top, ledges 
should be screwed across the boards on the under surface, as shown at 
D,D,D. The supports for the ends must now be connected by a rail BB, 
whose ends are cut into the form of a tenon, and passed through the part 
of the support where the cross-pieces are halved together. A hole is 
made in each projection, and through the hole a wooden pin is given, 
locking the supports in an upright position against the shoulders ofthe 
rail at either end. To afford a better support to the table-top, and 
additional strength to the supports, another narrower rail CC is passed 
through the ledges and secured in a similar way by pins inside and 
out. This rail should be placed in such a position that the ledges may 
bear tightly upon it; Even greater firmness and stability may be given 
to the table by making the rail C C asdeep as the ledges D, D, D, that is 
to say, as deep as the dotted line E, and notching it at thetop to receive 


Top of table. 
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these ledges, which may be concealed by a slip of wood about in. in 
depth screwed to the under part of the table on each side. These 
slips should be just of the depth of the shoulder F in fig. 386, and this 
shoulder should not be less than 1in. The table-top should be screwed 
How to fasten own securely to the broad edges at either end. When 
itseourely. shis is done the whole structure will be found te be as 
secure and rigid as any table made in the ordinary way. It will be 
understood that there is no necessity whatever to make the rails BB, 
CC, perfectly plain as shown in the illustration ; they may be shaped 
to suit the fancy of the maker, after the manner of the legs of the table 
in fig. 386. An infinite variety of forms will suggest themselves, but 
” Modifica care should be taken to let the pieces of wood, out of 
shape sesily Which rails and legs are made, be deep enough to admit 
introduced. of being cut into without impairing the stability of the 
table. The dotted lines in fig. 386 show the width of the pieces of 
wood used for the legs before the indentations have been made. 
777. Let us now consider the principles of construction of chairs in 
the same manner as we have considered how tables are made, so as 
Construction to present the greatest degree of firmness and stability. 
Sen Th doing this, it will be useful to see, first, how a common 
wooden chair may be made. This will show the general method on 
which chairs are made, there being, of course, certain modifications in 
different kinds of chairs which cannot be described in a work of this 
kind. Afterwards we can pass on to a review of the most common 
fractures and injuries that happen to cane-bettomed chairs and 
Windsor chairs, which are chiefly used in‘ordinary houses, and see 
how they may be best and most easily repaired. 
778. It may be objected that the chair shown in the accompanying 
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illustration is a very ordinary wooden chair of ugly appearance. It !s 
so assuredly, but as the matter now before us is how a chair is 
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generally made, and not its beauty from an artistic point of view, 
the plainness of the illustrations may be pardoned. »,, eatnnsy 
It is sought here to give merely a typical chair, in order *yPe of chair. 
to exhibit as clearly as possible the general principles that enter into 
the construction of most chairs. When the amateur has mastered 
these by the aid of the diagrams and the inspection of any ordinary 
chair, he will be all the better able to repair his chairs when broken, 
and to make any structure to serve the purpose of a chair. 

779. In a chair, the chief pieces are those parts of the structure 
which form the back, front, and seat. The legs in front and behind are 
connected by two or more rails, which serve as the sides. cnier parts 
Lastly, the framework of the seat must be furnished with ° *u0tre- 
a board or bottom of some kind, in order to complete the chair. 

780. Let us take the back first, as shown in fig. 388. The first 
thing to be done is to cut out two pieces of wood, as shown in the 
figure at AB, A’B’,, the front elevation of these pieces How to make 
being shown at AB, and the side elevation at A’B’. It ay 
will be noticed from the side elevation that the legs of the chair are 
cut so as to project outwards behind beyond the area covered by the 
seat ; the legs in front, especially in cane-bottomed chairs, are cut to 
project in the same manner. This is done in order to make the base 
of the chair as wide as possible, and so to render it less liable to be 
turned over. The back is completed by connecting these pieces of 
wood with three rails—two broad and flat, to afford support to the 
back, as shown at C and D, and gne round, as shown at E. Two 
notches are cut at G and H to receive the rail F, which forms the back 
part of the seat. To help the amateur to comprehend the structure 
of the chair completely, the back part of the seat is shown as a rail, 
inserted in the back in the notches cut for its reception. The manner 
in which the rail F is joined to the back is shown more clearly in 
fig. 389. The shaded part shows the extent to which the rail F enters 
the leg H. It is secured in position by driving in a peg, sometimes 
put in angle-wise, as at Z. 

781. We must now pass on to the front, which consists of two legs, 
K L, KL, attached to each other by the rails M,N. The Séeuaeniion 
rail O is the front of the framing of the seat, and is intro- of one. of 
duced here to show the connection between the front 
legs and the seat. The framework of the seat itself is shown in 
fig. 391. In this we have in plan, at F and 0, the back #ramework 
and front of the frame, as shown in elevation at F in accel 
fig. 388, and 0 in fig. 390. It will be noticed that the front of the 
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chair is always broader in front than behind, in order to accommodate 
the extension of the legs which always takes place when one rests on 
a chair in an easy sitting posture. The front and back of the seat- 
frame are connected by short rails, P and Q, attached by horizontal 
tenons of no great length, that enter mortises cut in front and back in 
order to receive them. 

782. The back, front, and seat being now ready, holes must be made 
in the under part of the front rail in order to receive the upper ends 

Connection Of the front legs, which are cut in the form of pegs to 

ofparts. enter the holes, as shown in fig. 390. Two rails are also 
made, as shown at T in fig. 392,in order to connect each front leg with 
‘he corresponding leg behind, and to give additional stiffness to the 
chair. The front and back, it must be understood, have already been 
securely glued and clamped, and all that now remains to be done is 
.o glue the notches at G, H, in the back, and the pegs at K, K, in the 
front, and the ends of the rails T—two of these rails being wanted, 
one for each side—and then to drop the seat into its notches, and over 
the pegs of the front legs, and the rails (T in fig. 392) into their places, 
and bring the whole firmly and closely together by the aid of clamps. 
Lastly, the seat may be made by boarding over the seat-frame, or by 
inserting strips of cane interlaced, to give support one to another, and 
forming a strong but elastic net-work. 

783. In the wooden chair, known as the Windsor or kitchen chair, 
the construction differs slightly, inasmuch as no framing Is required 
Windsor or for the seat, which consists of a solid piece of wood 
Kitchen chair. Jichtly hollowed out, in order to render the seat more 
comfortable for the sitter. The legs are inserted in holes bored for 
their reception in the under part of the seat, and the back, which is 
formed in a variety of ways, is dropped into mortise holes cut in the 
seat to take the ends of those pieces which form the uprights of the 
yack. No illustration of the Windsor chair is necessary here. An 
¢xamination of one will fully explain its construction. It is, to 
describe it roughly, nothing more than a flat piece of wood almost 
square in shape, raised on legs and furnished with a back. It is, in 
fact, little more than a simple stool with a back attached to it. 

784. As in the case of the legs of the X table, however varied the 

eaeiptie ornamentation or form of the pieces of which the chair is 
ciples of con: composed, the principles of construction will remain 

be traced in much the same throughout. Thus in the ordinary cane- 
bottomed chair the front of the seat is rounded in shape, 
approaching very closely to the arc of a circle, while the side rails that 
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connect it with the back-piece of the seat are slightly serpentine in 
form. This is merely a modification of outline, the generat principles 
of construction are in no way altered or departed from. 

785. The most comfortable kind of chair that can be devised is 
the old-fashioned arm-chair, with a seat of webbing, sustaining a 
thick and comfortable cushion, and padded sides, and ojla-tashionea 
arms anj back. Any amateur who can use his tools ences 
tolerabiy wel may make a chair of this kind, and furnish himself with 
a comfortable retreat and resting -place on cold and wet winter 
evenings, and in times of fatigue or sickness. It will be worth while 
to describe the general structure of a chair of this kind. 

786. Before proceeding further it may be as well to remind the 
reader that there is a “chair height” as well as a “table height,” 
which governs the height of all ordinary chairs above the Chair 
ground. When the height of a chair is spoken of, the ater 
height of the surface of the seat above the ground level or floor is 
meant. Table height, it was said, varies from 27in. to 29in., 27in. 
being the ordinary height, while 29in. is an extreme height, and one 
that is not often used, Chair height for an ordinary chair is 17in., the 
height being measured from the ground to the upper surface of the 
front rail of the seat. Easy chairs and lounging chairs are slightly 
lower, music chairs higher. The seats of ordinary chairs are level ; 
but those of easy chairs are generally lower behind thay in front to 
admit of a slightly reclining position for any one who may occupy the 
chair. ° 

787. Fig. 393 will furnish the amateur with a good idea of the side 
elevation and general construction of a really comfortable arm-chair— 
a veritable easy chair that will afford rest 
and promote repose. A chair ra ee 
of this kind may sometimes be 4 comfortabie 

arm-chair 
picked up ata furniture sale, ° 
and cleaned, re-stuffed, and repaired ; but 
failing this the amateur may make one for 
himself without much difficulty. It Bs bet- 
ter to make the frame out of a harder kind 
of wood than deal, Beech is the best wood, 
but if beech cannot be procured, and if, 
' when obtained, the amateur finds it some- 
aeerehet ee 393. CHAIR what difficult to work, good red deal can 

: ’ be used instead. The first thing to be 
done is to cut out the timbers that form the hind legs and the sides or 
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chief supports of the back, as A B in fig. 393. It will be noticed that 
Cutting out the part above the seat is not so thick as that below the 
the timbers. seat. This affords opportunity for making a projection G, 
which carries one end of the rail c. This rail is mortised to the back 
upright at E. The tcnon mfy be carried through the upright or not, 
according to fancy. The joint will be stronger if it be carried right 
Fitting the through. The rail c should be made a little thicker in 
parts together. front at H than behind at E, in order to give a due 
slant or fall to the seat, by causing the upper surface of the rail to 
slope gently from front to rear. The lower surface is perfectly hori- 
zontal, so that the front leg K may be perpendicular. This leg may 
be plain or ornamental. It is usually turned and screwed into the 
block L, which in its turn is attached by screws to the bottom of the 
railc at H. Therail Dis mortised into AB at F; this rail is of the 
same thickness throughout, and should be perfectly level. A short 
upright, M, serves to connect the bottom rail c and the top rail D, and 
affords a support for the latter. The sides of the chair are connected 
by cross-pieces of timber at H and E, and similar rails connect the 
uprights of the back at A and a little above F, completing the frame- 
Beat of chair, Work. The actual seat of the chair is a movable cushion 
how formed. oF some thickness, but the support for the cushion is 
obtained by webbing nailed in the direction of the width of the chair 
and parallel to the front and back rails of the seat, interlaced with 
webbiny in a direction parallel to the rail c, and nailed, one end to the 
front rail and the other to the back ‘rail, connecting the sides. The 
webiing thus nailed on affords a strong and tolerably elastic support 
for the cushion, which is indicated fn section by the dotted line N. 
The arms and back are generally well padded inside, canvas being 
Stuffing Nailed neatly over the outside of the chair, over each side, 
fohair. and over the back. To keep the padding in its place, 
the sides and back may be sewn with a ong packing needle, the 
string that is used being passed through patches of 
leather, circular in form, to keep the string from cut- 
ting through the canvas or hessian with which the 
framework of the chair is covered, as shown in fig. 
394. It will be understood that the skeleton only 
VIG. 394 of the chair is shown in fig. 393; the stuffing or 
PADDING OF CHAIR. nadding is not shown. Additional comfort may 
be gained by attaching a side-piece to the chair, as at O, as a sup- 
port to the head when asleep in the chair. Chairs of this kind are 
generally covered with an overall of pretty chintz or cretonne. 
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When the legs of the clair are plain this covering may be allowed 
to descend as far as the dotted line P, but when the front : Overall o 
legs are turned it need not come lower thanthe under sur- °™™* 
face of the railc. Legs of this description for arm-chairs or couches 
may be bought at the turners’ or upholsterers’ ready made, if the amateur 
is not possessed of a lathe in which he may turn them for himself. 

788, It depends very much upon the kind of fracture that a chair 
has received whether or not it can ever be rendered serviceable again, 
and it may be useful here to consider one or two of the ywenaing 
injuries by breakage to which cane-bottomed chairs and  °Bairs. 
Windsor chairs are most subject. The amateur will seldom be called 
on to repair other kinds of chairs, and if it happen that the broken 
chair is a valuable article of furniture, the best thing he can do is to 
send it to the cabinet-maker, who will repair the damage so as to be 
all but imperceptible and send it home again looking, to use a 
common phrase, “as good as new.” 

789. Cane-bottomed chairs and Windsor chairs are not the strongest 
structures in the world, and by “ricketting” them about,  adcaeek 
or moving about on them as young folks often will, so as _ injury to 

; : light chairs. 
to bring the chairs on two legs instead of four, they often 
get unduly strained, and the legs and rails are loosened. Another 
fruitful source of injury toa Windsor chair, used in the kitchen, is 
turning it into a temporary horse before the fire for drying anything 
vhat may be wet. The heat of the firearies the woodand sjeeots of 
Causes it to shrink, and as a natural consequence those eat of fre. 
portions of the chair which are glued together get loose. In such 
cases, the best thing to be done‘is to glue up the loose parts afresh, 
and hold them in place with clamps until the glue is hard and dry. 
Never attempt to put a nail through the seat into the top of the leg, 
or through the leg into the end of the rail that connects it ar neers 
with the opposite leg. These chairs are generally made of be used in 

‘ : . repairing. 

beech or elm, and nails willnot readily enter these woods. 
Indeed, both beech and elm, when the wood is not very thick, are liable 
to split when a nail is driven into the end of a rail, etc., on aceount of 
the closeness and crookedness of the grain. On the contrary, nails 
may be driven into deal with impunity in most cases, for the wood is 
soft, and the straight grain yields readily in all directions to afford a 
passage for the nail. When it is said that a Windsor chair is made of 
elm, it must be noted that it is the seat only that is of this wood, the 
back and legs being generally made of beech, or some hard wood 
resembling beech in its general character. 
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790. If the rail of a chair breaks, whatever may be the shape of the 
tracture, it is'useless to try to mend it. The best thing to be done, in 
Fracture or CVery case of this kind, is to make a new rail. The old 
chair rail, eto. rail, it is true, may be fished and spliced, but the remedy 
will be pretty nearly as bad ,as'the disease, and even this mode of 
repairing a fracture is impracticable when the line of breakage is 
close to the leg. When through a fall or any blow, the leg of a chair 
gets broken, as legs will break sometimes, when the grain runs in a 
slanting direction across the leg instead of up and down its length, it 
is well-nigh impossible to mend the fracture in a creditable manner. 
All that can be done—unless a new leg is put in, which is out of the 
Howto question, because part of the leg is turned in the lathe—is 
mend it. to resort to fishing and splicing, or to glue up the broken 
part and wrap a piece of canvas or stout calico smeared with glue 
around it to keep the parts in place. After a few days the wrapping 
may be torn away. Ifthe joint has been neatly made and the glue is 
good, the chair may last for some time longer, but it is by no means to 

be depended on, and should be used as little as possible. 
791. Referring to fig. 391, the framing of the seat of a chair, it often 
happens that the side-pieces, P and Q, will sometimes break across 
Fracture or close to the tenon by which the piece 
rai. ofseat. is attached to the hind rail. Sup- 
pose A in fig. 395 to represent such a fracture. 
There is manifestly no way of uniting the broken 
pieces by nails, screws, or pegs; as no nail, Fic. 395. FRACTURE IN 
FRAME OF SEAT OF CHAIR, 

screw, or peg would hold the fracture together. 

All that can be done to render the, chair serviceable for a while 
longer is to notch out a piece of wood as at B, so that the ends may 
Howto come against and be flush with the outside of each hind 
repair it, eg, and then to screw it up, as shown by the screw at E, 
to the piece that forms the hind part of the frame of the seat C, which 
is notched into the leg D. The piece of wood B, extending from side 
to side of the chair, affords a support not only to the broken side-piece, 
but to the sound one as well, and the chair is rendered nearly as strong 
as before. Instead of a piece of wood, means of support for the broken 
side-piece may be obtained by screwing an angle-iron into the angle 
formed by the side-piece and the leg as at F. For this purpose ex- 
cellent angle-irons, in the best malleable iron japanned, are supplied 
by Mr. Melhuish 1n various sizes, from 2in. to Sin., at prices ranging 
irom 1s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen. These angle-irons are strengthened by 
being made much thicker at the bend than the ordinary angle-iron, 
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and the larger ones consequently make admirable brackets for sup- 


porting shelves. Brass brackets of the same kind, strengthened at the 
angle, may also be obtained— 1 %in. brackets being 1s. 8d. per dozen ; 
2in. brackets, 2s. 6d. per dozen, and larger sizes in proportion. On 
account of their great strength and superior finish, amateurs will find 
these useful for connecting and strengthening the parts of various 
structures in wood as well as for mending chairs and supporting 
shelves. 

792. The practice of attempting to repair any damage done to a 
chair by nailing the broken or disconnected parts to;rether is much to 
be reprehended. Driving in nails will only, in nine cases out of ten, 
make the damage worse than it was before. If the end, o1* rather 
corner, of the seat of a cane-bottomed chair gets loosened from the leg 
into which it is notched, the course generally adopted by 
the amateur is to drive a nail or two through the leg into ied tating 
the rails of the frame of the seat. The proper thing to be aoe 
done isto bore a hole through the leg into the frame with a small auger- 
shaped bit, and after gluing the corner of the frame, to make a peg a 
trifle larger than the hole so that it may fit tightly, and after dipping the 
end of it in glue, to drive it intothe hole. This is shown at Z in fig. 389, 
but instead of a single peg, two may be used, one through the back 
and the other through the side of the leg, their respective ee 
directions being at right angles to each other. This will mending 
effectually prevent any further withdrawal of the frame fr6m 
the notch in the leg. A common line of fracture in the elm seat of a 
Windsor chair is shown in fig. 396. Elm is 
gnarled, crooked-grained stuff, and it has hap- 
pened that by undue pressure on the leg, per- 
haps by the rails that hold the leg to those 
opposite to it in the front and behind, that a 
piece of the seat has been broken off along the 
line A B. To attempt to nail it on is useless. pig. 396. rRACTURE IN 
It must be held in its place by a clamp, and S47 OF WINDSOR CHaIRs, 
the holes bored through the broken part and into the seat with 
an auger bit as at D, E, F, in the directions shown by the dotted 
lines. The broken piece must then be glued and fastened to the other 
part of the seat with pegs dipped in glue, the whole being held in a 
clamp until the glue is perfectly dry and hard. The leg may then be 
inserted once again into the hole after the end has been glued, and the 
rails also glued and clamped till dry. The circle marked on the top 
ef the seat is intended merely to show the direction that the leg takes, 
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and that the line of fracture is on the interior of the hole into which 
the leg is fitted. It is impossible to describe any and every kind of 
damage that may happen through breakage, but what has been already 
said will prove generally useful to amateurs in the matter of mending 
broken chairs. ¢ 

793. It has been thought better to take stools after chairs instead of 

before them, although in reality the stool may be con- 

Btools,why . ; 

taken after sidered to be the parent, so to speak, of the chair. What, 

indeed, is the Windsor chair, but a board supported on 

four legs after the manner of a stool, which has sometimes three and 
sometimes four legs, the back having clearly been an after-thought ? 

794. The structure of the lower part of the Windsor chair, or the 
Windsor chair without the back, is identical in almost every respect 

Structure of With the stool; but as the legs of the stool—taking the stool 
Windsor chair on which a dairy-maid sits when milking a cow—are short, 
similar. there is less need to connect them with cross-rails. Thus 
it may be laid down as a rule that in all stools of this form, when the 
height is not more than 12in., the legs need not be connected by cross- 
rails; but when the stool is above 12in. in height, and especially when 
above chair height, as in the case of a music stool, the structure should 
be strengthened by cross-rails. 

795. The reason of this will be apparent from fig. 397, in which the 
principles of construction of a three-legged stool are shown. These 
Principles of principles are identical with those on which a four-legged 
oT iurecleneed stool is made, so that a single illustration will serve for 

stool. both. Ifthe legs are short, as in the milking stool, they 
will be stiffer and less liable to be dren outwards, provided they 
are properly fixed in the seat, when a heavy 
weight, as of the human body, is deposited on 
the top of the seat. Thus, if the legs of the 
stool are cut off at A, B, and C, as shown in the 
diagram, there will be no need of connecting 
them; but if they be longer,as in a music stool, it 
will be safgr to have rails ; for the longer the legs 
the weaker will be the structure, the tendency 
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to drive outwards under an equal weight being THREE-LEGGED STOOL, 


much greater. In fixing the legs in a stool of this kind, 
either as a temporary garden seat or a stand for a plant, 
the holes for the legs should be bored clean through the board that 
forms the seat with a stock-and-bit, the ends of the legs should then be 
sawn across to the depth of lin. or 14in., and when they have been 


Fixing legs. 
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driven into the holes as far as they will go, wedges of hard wood 
should be inserted in the saw-cuts and hammered in as¢far Wedging én 
as possible. Anything that projects beyond the level of 
the seat must then be neatly sawn off. Whenever the end of a rail 
or projecting piece of wood is fixed into another piece, going right 
through tt, whatever may be the form of the end, it should be wedged 
up in this way. It is to impress this necessary mode of imparting 
additional security and firmness to work of this kind, that “ wedging- 
up” has been dwelt on here to an extent that might otherwise appear 
needless. 

796. The stools that the amateur will be chiefly called on to make 
for use within doors will be fender stools, and ottoman or b®x stools. 
These come more within the province of the cabinet- maker and 
upholsterer than that of the ordinary carpenter and joiner ; 
but it will be useful for the amateur to know how to make green : 
them, in order to mount any piece of work, in the form of eee 
either Berlin-wool work, or braided cloth or velvet, that may have 
been executed for this purpose. 

797. A fender stool may be of the box or ottoman form, that 
is to say, constructed with top, sides, and ends of wood ; but it is 
sufficient to have a piece of board only for the top, with 
three or four supports beneath it that will bring the top of cael tee 
the stool just level with the top of the front of the fender. ia aaa 
In making such a stool solid supports are far better than legs. There 
should, of course, be a support at each end; it will depend entirely 
on the length 
of the stool 
whether 
there should 
Pe sOne es FIG. 398 END SUPPORTS OF FIG. 399. KNEELING 
Support in FENDER STOOL. STOOL. 
the centre of the board that forms the top, or two having the same 
distance between them as there is between each of these and the end 
support next to it. That is to say, if the stool be 4ft. 6in. long, and 
the supports be 1%in. thick, and the ends of the stool overhang 
the supports for 1%in., the clear distance between each support, 
there being four of them, will be one-third of 4ft. 6in. less gin., or one- 
third of 3ft. gin., which is rft. 3in. In the fender stool, the ends and 
centre pieces used as supports should be mortised into the board that 
forms the top of the stool. It will add to the general appearance of 
the stool if the outer edges of all the supports and the outer faces of the 
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end supports be carved as indicated in fig. 398, which shows the outer 
face of an end support, and how it should be mortised, as at C, D, inte 
the board A B. A piece of strong canvas or hessian should be tacked 
to the edges of the board A B, one end being left open, the canvas 
being a little wider than the beard, to admit of the introduction of the 
Stuffing the stuffing, which may be clean cotton flock. This must be 
top. pressed into place along the whole length of the stool, 
proceeding from the closed end to the open end. To do this properly 
a long stick must be used, broader at one end, after the fashion of a 
ramrod. The further corners must be filled first, and the stuffing then 
proceeded with regularly and evenly until the nearer corners are 
reached ; these must be closely packed with flock, and the canvas or 
hessian drawn tightly over them and nailed to the edge. The work 
must then be strained over this foundation, and finished round the 
edge with a handsome bullion fringe tacked on with gilt-headed nails. 
798. In fig. 399 a stool of convenient shape for kneeling when 
praying in church, or when reading family prayers, is indicated. It 
Kneoling consists of a flat board, longer or shorter, according as it 
stool. = is intended to run the whole length of the pew, or for one 
person only, raised on two or more supports of the form shown in the 
figure. The top may be stuffed as in the fender stool above described, 
a piece of felt carpeting being strained over the canvas instead of work, 
or even a piece of green or scarlet baize. When the stool is used as a 
support for the Yeet as well as for kneeling, any chance of soiling the 
dress or trousers of the kneeler may be prevented by nailing a flap of 
baize or carpeting to the back of the stool along the edge 4, large 
enough to cover the whole of the top of the stool when pulled forward 
over it. This should be thrown back when the feet are placed on the 
stool. The woodwork of this and the fender stool:should be stained 
and varnished. The kneeling stool may be finished with fringe or gimp 
round the edge. A strip of leather, as wide as the board that forms the 
top is thick, contrasting in colour to the material with which the stool 
is covered, looks very well when nailed round the edge of the board 
with gilt-geaded nails. Carpeting of a sober pattern should be used 
for kneeling stools in a church; a blue, green, or scarlet ground, with 
a fleur-de-lys, or cross, or small diapered pattern in black or some 
contrasting colour, is most appropriate. 
799. In figure 400 the construction of an ottoman or box stool is 
Biiamensce shown. These stools are generally square in form, and 
box stool. are usually upholstered with a handsome piece of Berlin- 
wool work. They may, however, if intended for use, rather than orna- 
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ment, be covered with carpeting to match the carpet of the room for 
which they are intended. If the sides 
of the box are covered as well as 
the top, the best finish is a piece of 
heavy silk cord round the top and 
bottom of the sides of the box, and 
at the corners, a tassel to match BOX STOOL. 

being attached at each of the upper corners. In the diagram the sides 
are supposed to be of wood, stained, if of deal, and French-polished. 
The construction is simple enough. Four pieces of wood eee 
that form the sides are dove-tailed together in just the same * ottoman, 
manner as the sides of a box. These pieces are about 3in. wife and 
from 12in. to I5in. long. The top is boarded over flush with the 
frame ; but a broad ledge, as at A B, is nailed round the bottom, leaving 
the interior of the stool open. The breadth of this ledge serves all the 
better for attaching the balls or bosses that form the feet of the stool, 
which are put on with screws. The work is strained over the top, 
which is stuffed in the manner already described. If the work covers 
the top only, and not the sides, it is desirable to cover the edge with a 
rounded moulding, as shown at CD. Another moulding of different 
form is placed in the angle formed by the sides of the frame, and the 
ledge below, as shown at Eand F. This does away with the abrupt 
and ugly appearance that the angle would otherwise present if left 
unfilled. A good plan for making ottomans of this kiml ,.04 wie 
is to strain the cloth or material that forms the top, what- top of Uae 
ever it may be, on a separate piece of wood or frame of 

the same sizeas the top of the box, or just so much lessthan the thickness 
of the work when naiied on, which will bring it to exactly the same size. 
The moulding Cc D should be raised slightly above the upper edge of 
the frame, or rather top of the box, that the board with the work 
attached to it may be dropped into the recess. When made in this 
way the piece of wood on which the work is strained must be screwed 
down to the top of the box with a few screws driven in upwards from 
the inside. . 

800. It will be at once manifest to the amateur that it is impossible 
within the limits of this work to touch on every kind of article that 
may be comprised within the general and comprehensive wut to 
term, “household furniture.” If he can use his tools well balms 
enough to make a small and strong kitchen-table, and 
thoroughly understands the principles of its construction, he can make, 
as we have said, any kind of table or article that acts as a table, in 
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furnishing a stand or support for anything, as, for example, 4 wash- 
stand, so that there will be no necessity to say anything about furniture 
of this kind here. Cupboards, chests of drawers, etc., and their com- 
ponent parts, such as door and drawers, must be dealt with hereafter. 
8o1. The amateur, in all probability, will never seek to make a sofa 
or couch—at least such a sofa or couch as is sold nowadays with 
Bofacr suites of furniture in mahogany or walnut, for dining- 
couch. yooms and drawing-rooms. If he has purchased an old 
sofa or couch and seeks to repair it, he can gather how to do it, when 
he has looked into its construction, from that which has been already 
said on the general principles of carpentry and joinery. As a rule, 
however, the men who are obliged to help themselves are compara- 
tively poor, and unable to give those that are nearest and dearest to 
them all they require in the form of a comfortable couch. We will 
therefore endeavour to describe a couch that an amateur may contrive 
to make, and which may prove of great comfort and service to an in- 
valid wife or child who for some cause or another has to pass many 
hours in a recumbent posture. 
802. The couch to which allusion has been made is shown in end 


FiG. 403. SLIP ON SIDE 
OF FRAME, ETC, 






REBATE IN 
FRAME, ETC, 


£1G. 40%. END ELEVATION. FIG. 402. SIDE ELEVATION, 
. USEFUL INVALID COUCH, 


elevation in fig. 401, and in side elevation in fig. 402. The first thing 
Useful couch to be done is to make a strong frame 6ft. long and 2ft. 6in. 
foritvallds. vide. For this purpose two pieces, 6ft. long, about 2in. or 

2 Yain. thick, and 3in. wide, should be selected ; and two more 2ft. 6in. 
Construction Jong, and the same in width and thickness all of sound, 
frame. ved deal. The longer rails are shown in AB in fig. 402, 

tne shorter ones in aC in fig. 401. The shorter rails, when all have 
been planed up, must be mortised into the ends of the longer rails as 
snown at D in fig. 401, so as to forma strong, “olid, and substantial 
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frame. Square blocks as at E and F must be screwed tq the frame, 
pierced with female-screws into which the ends of the legs are screwed. 
These legs, supposing the block to be 2in. thick, may be 12in. long 
exclusive of the castor attached to the lower end of each leg ; they 
may be bought ready made of the turntr or upholsterer; or if the 
amateur has a lathe he can turn them for himself, or get them turned 
by any one in his immediate neighbourhood who executes work of this 
description. A long slip GH just Iin. square, or a little less, is nailed 
along the outside edge of the sides of the frame, and in the framing 
itself for the distance of about 12in. from each end, as shown at K in 
fig. 403, notches are cut in order to form a kind of rack for a pugpose 
that will appear presently. This completes the frame of the couch. 
The length of the side rails, as shown in AB in fig. 402, has been taken 
above at 6ft. This is long enough for children and women of average 
height ; but when the couch is required for a tall woman, or for a 
man, it will be better to make the side rails 6ft. 6in., or even 6ft. gin. 
long. This kind of couch is especially useful in spinal complaints. 
803. The next thing to be done is to make three panels, two 18in. 
in length, and one about 3ft. 3in. long (or a little longer if the side 
rails be more than 6ft. in length), all of them being 2ft. 6in. wide 
at the top, but 2ft. 4in. at the bottom, so as to fit into the rebate made 
in the sides of the frame as at Rin fig. 404, by nailing Tia paneie: 
on the slips to the sides of the frame as previously how to make 
described. The dark shaded part in R shows the notch- 
ing in the frame as mentioned above. To fit the rebate thus formed 
the sides of the framing of the panels must be made as at S, the panel 
being shown at Q. The framing and the top of the panel will thus 
be flush throughout, and the ledges in the outer part of the framing 
will fit over the slips on the sides of the frame of the couch. Whe. 
the panels are lying flat on the frame they will be in the position 
shown by T U, in fig. 402, the short panels being indicated by Kand 
L, and the longer paneis by M. The short panel K does not pro- 
ject beyond the end A of the frame, but the long panel M, being 31n. 
longer than half the length of the frame, projects to the same dietance 
beyond it over the end B. The panels must now be con- Hinges 
nected by hinges, those which connect the panels K and Mercian 
L beiny screwed on below, while those which connect 
the pane.s L and M are screwed on above; so that the panels K and L 
may be raised upwards in the form of the letter Y reversed, thus A, 
while the panel M may be lifted so as to form a Y with the panel L. 
In the upper part of fig. 402 the panels are shown lifted into this pasi- 
24 
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tion as at K’, L’, M’, the hinges connecting the panels, and the relative 
positions that they occupy, being shown at Nando. The bottom of the 
framing of the panel kK’ is kept in position by the rack at the end A 
of the frame of the couch; the panel M is kept in the inclined position, 
as shown at M’, by a frame Y, which is hinged to the back of the panel 
at P, Thick cushions of cotton flock, rather longer than the panels, 
are made to suit each ; and to sustain the cushion on the panel K in 
position when raised into the zig-zag form shown at K’, L, M’ in fig. 402, 
a ledge is fixed across the bottom of the panel, as shown at W in this 
figure, and fig. 401. By making the cushions a little longer than the 
panels, no gap is visible between them when the panels are raised in 
the manner shown at K',L',M’. Thecomfort to be derived from a couch 
of this description is very great. The panels when made of wood are 
Panela usefu) Detter calculated for complaints of the spine when the 
semeelaines: patient is obliged to lie for some hours every day perfectly 
flaton the back. The construction of the couch is such as 
will admit of the patient lying at full length, as when the panels are 
flat, as shown at K, L, M, or in a more comfortable position with the 
legs bent slightly, and the back raised when the panels are as shown 
atKk',L',M’. If thereis no absolute necessity for having wooden panels, 
sicking or webbing may be stretched over the frames, or iron laths, 
Webbing or Similar to those used for iron beds, may be interlaced 
iron lath#. nd screwed down to the framing with screws whose heads 
are round above and flat below so as to grip the lath and hold it tightly 
to the wood. When the frame is nicely stained and varnished, and 
Cushions for the cushions covered with a pretty chintz or cretonne, 
couch, the whole makes by no means an ugly piece of furniture, 
und if it appear to be somewhat stiff and formal in appearance, these 
defects are amply atoned for by its comfort and utility. 
804. When the panels are laid perfectly flat so that their surfaces 
form one dead level from end to end, a head board may be fixed across 
peceiha the upper end, as shown by the dotted lines at x, and a 
of comer into pillow for the head placed against the head-board as 
‘ indicated by the dotted circle at y. The method to be 
adopted for fixing the head-board will be described in section 809. 
805. If the amateur can make a couch of this description, he will 
not find much difficulty in making an old-fashioned sofa with upright 
Old-fashionea ends and back, or a couch with one end anda back about 
sof. two-thirds of the length of the couch. Both sofa and 
couch may be made with a frame as shown above, to which the ends and 
back must be attached ; or, in the case of the sofa, ends may be made 
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something like the back of the easy chair shown in fig. 393, these ends 
being connected with rails to form seat and back. For the couch only 
one raised end will be needed. The form that either will assume 
when completed must be left to the requirements and taste of the 
amateur ; it is only with the general princtples of construction that we 
are here concerned. 

806. It is not to be supposed that the amateur carpenter will ever 
seek to make for himself an elaborate four-post bedstead, or even a 
wooden French or Aralwan bedstead; but if he be an _ gimple 
emigrant in one of our co:onies, he may find it useful tobe %e¢#tea4- 
able to make simple bedsteads for general use; and if he be a gom- 
paratively poor :nan at home, he may find it equally answer his purpose 
to make a bedstead for a servant or a child, or even foi a spare bed 
which may be put up anywhere in a few minutes as occasion may 
require. 

807. The bed about to be described is one that from the form and 
arrangement of its legs is called an X bedstead. It is im- aaa 
possible to find any kind of bedstead, however elaborate it always 

° ; comfortable. 
may be and however well fitted with springs, that affords 
a more comfortable resting-place. The writer, as a boarder in the Gram. 
mar School at Plymouth, close to St. Andrew’s or the “ Old Church,” 
but now devoted to other purposes, slept for years in a bed of this kind, 
in a large room which was supposed to have been the refectory of the 
monks who once were said to have tenanted the building ; and he re- 
members with gratitude the many comfortable nights’ rest he has had 
in it, and the pleasure, 
not unmixed with ap- 
prehension of coming 
evil, he has experi- 
enced from the _ s0- 
called steeplechases, 
which were generally 
held on Sunday morn- 
ings, round the room 
from bed to bed, and 
which unfortunately 
ended more than once FIG. 405. SIMPLE FOLDING BEDSTEAD. 
in broken legs, the 
sufferers from this calamity being the bedsteads, and not those that 
tenanted them. 

808 To return, however, ta aur subject, namely, haw ta make an X 
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bedstead. The first thing to be done is to get two pieces of deal, about 
Construction 3!0- wide and about 2%in. thick, to form the sides of the 
of X bedstead. hed. One angle of each of these pieces must be piaued 
off all along its length, so as to bring it in section to the shape shown 
at A and B in fig. 405, whicherepresents the head of the bed as seen 
from behind. Other pieces of stuff—hard wood will be found better 
than deal—about 2in. wideand 1 in. thick, or even a little stouter, must 
be taken for the legs, which will have to be mortised into the rails that 
form the sides, as shown atc and D. These legs must be cut at an 
angle, as shown at E and F, so that they may stand flat on the floor 
wheg the bed is opened out. Care must be taken to cut the 
mortises in the rails in such a manner that the legs attached to one 
rail may come against those in the other rail. This may be better 
explained by aid of fig. 406, in which, supposing that A and B are the 
surfaces of the rails in which the mortise holes are to be cut, if the 
mortise holes in A are made in the positions indicated at C and D, the 
mortise holes in B must be made in the positions indicated by E and 
F, so that both the legs inserted at E and F may be passed between 
the legs inserted at C and D, the outsides of the former pair being in 
close contact with the insides of the latter; or the mortise holes in 
B may be made in the positions indicated by E and G, so that the 
legs inserted at E and G may pass both 
on the right side of the legs with which 
they are respectively brought in contact. 
Fic. 406. DISPOSITION OF It is precisely on this principle that the 
LEGS IN FOLDING BEDSTEAD. stand for a butler’s tray is made ; the chief 
points of difference between a butler’s tray-stand and an X bedstead 
being, that the legs of the former are longer than those of the latter, 
while the rails on which the tray rests are shorter; that each pair of 
legs of the butler’s tray-stand is connected near the bottom by trans- 
verse rails to strengthen them, while those of the bedstead are not ; 
and, lastly, that the sacking from rail to rail in the bedstead is replaced 
by three pieces of narrow but strong webbing in the tray-stand. Most 
amateur carpenters will have a tray-stand of this kind, and an exami- 
nation of it before beginning to make the X bedstead will greatly assist 
them in the work they are about to enter on. 
809. The legs are fastened together at the point where each pair cross 
one another by a bolt and nut, as shown at G in fig. 405. The head 
Bias OF the bolt is shown in the illustration ; the nut, which 
of the legs. should always be inwards, being on the other side of the 
legs. and therefore hidden from view. A piece of strong sacking is 
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then nailed across the bedstead, from rail to rail; it should extend from 
the corner N to the corner 0. The sack-cloth will pre-" 5, ning ana 
vent the legs from opening beyond a certain extent, and, ead-piece. 
when the bed is opened for use, affords a comfortable and tolerably 
elastic support for the mattress and any gne who may occupy the bed. 
The head is formed by a piece of board, as shown in the illustration, 
with pieces of wood or iron screwed to the back, as at H and K, with 
pins at the bottom which fit into holes, L and M, bored through the 
sacking and into the side rails for their reception. The head is put 
on after the bed is opened to its fullest extent, and prevents the bed 
from collapsing or shutting up, as it might do, under the pressure of 
any weight that might be placed on the sacking if there were no can- 
trivance of this kind to keep the sides extended and the legs tolerably 
rigid, 
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810. AS windows form an essential, though a separate and distinct, 
part of house-building, as far as it may be practised by the amateur in 
the construction of sheds, greenhouses, etc., and as doors 
also, whether for cupboards or any small enclosed space, 
or as the means of entrance to rooms or outbuildings of any kind, are 
also pieces of carpentry that are complete in themselves, a short 

Why treatea Chapter may be devoted here to their consideration. It 

separately. js all the more necessary and convenient to take windows 
an 1 doors separately, because it is impossible to treat of the constru¢ 


Windows. 
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tion of a cupboard or wardrobe without mentioning the door which 
is so essential a part of each; and, when the structure of various kinds 
of doors have been described, a mere allusion to them is all that will 
be necessary when speaking of those various structures, and articles of 
furniture of which they form a part. 

811. Windows may be broadly classified as being of two kinds— 
casement windows and sash windows. Casement windows are hung 
on hinges like doors, or made to move on pivots inserted |), .sincation 
in the centre of the sides of the window-frame. Sash 0°! windows. 
windows, on the contrary, slide up and down, being raised and lowered 
and retained in any desired position—whether slightly open or opened 
to the utmost extent—by counterbalances in the form of iron weights 
attached to the window-frame by means of sash cords that work over 
pulleys set in the frame in which the sashes work. 

812. For outbuildings of all sorts, whether sheds or constructions 
used as workshops, greenhouses, or summerhouses, casement windows 
will be found most convenient and most suitable tothe G. went 
purposes of the amateur. From the description of one Windows. 
casement window and the method of hanging it, the amateur will 
easily see how all windows of this formation, whether large or small, 
may be madeandhung. Inall kinds of windows, as glass ¢.oas-parsnot 
is now so cheap, the amateur is counselled to make them essential. 
without cross-bars, resorting to them only when the window is of great 
size, and even then restricting himself, if possible, ta vertical bars, 
which will reduce the size of the panes sufficiently for all purposes 
and positions with which the amateur may have to deal. 

813. A casement window may be defined as a movable frame, 
fastened by hinges to and within another frame fixed in position. In 
brickwork this fixed frame is placed in position, and the 

: : , Definition of 
bricks built up around and over it; but whenthe structure casement 
is made entirely of wood, advantage may be taken of the a caali 
vertical timbers of which the framework of the building is made to 
hang the casements to these, and so save the cost and trouble of 
making a special frame to receive them. 

814. Let us, first, take the case of a simple casement window and 
frame inserted in a brick wall. The elevation of a window of this kind 
is shown in fig. 407, and the transverse section in fig. 408. en 
Of course here, as in other descriptions of articles to be ment window 

‘ ;. and frame. 
made by the amateur carpenter, dimensions are altogether 
neglected, for these are relative and subordinate to the position and 
extent of opening to be filled by the window, and must be determined 
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accordingly. It will be sufficient to say that in most cases timber 3in. 
wide and from 2in. to 3in. long will be sufficient for the frame, and 
from 1 }4in. square to 2in. by 13gin. or 4 
2in. square for the frame in which 
the glass is to be inserted. , The di- 
mensions having been settled, and a 
working drawing having been made, ieee. 
the amateur may proceed to the con- ELEVATION, 
struction of the window and the frame 
that encloses it. 

815. The first thing to be done is 
to cu? off the requisite lengths—the , 
horizontal pieces A B and C D, and 
How to make thé vertical pieces E and 

the frame. fF and then mortise E 
and F into A B and C D, leaving 
the ends a, B, and C, D, of the hori- p,,. 408. TRANSVERSE SECTION, 
zontal pieces projecting beyond the CASEMENT WINDOW. 
outside surfaces of Eand F. This is done for two reasons, first, to 
give greater strength to the mortise and tenon joints, which would be 
weakened if the projecting pieces were cut off flush with the outside 
surfaces of E and F ; and, secondly, to enable the frame to be fixed 
with greater security in the brickwork ; the projections entering into 
the brickwork*and being held above and below, if not on all sides, by 
the bricks somewhat after the manner of a mortise and tenon joint. 
When the uprights have been mortised into the horizontal pieces and 
secured by pins, the frame is complete, and ready to be put in its 
place. 

816. The frame for the glass is made in much the same manner, but 
a rebate must be cut in the pieces of which the frame is composed for 

The frame the reception of the glass. In the case of the inner frame 
for tif glass. the horizontal pieces are mortised into the uprights 
(nstead of the uprights being mortised into the horizontal pieces, as in 
the outer or fixed frame. Thus in fig. 407 the horizontal pieces G and 
H are mortised into the uprights K and L, and firmly pinned together. 
The lines within G, H, K, L denote the rebate, which is shown more 
clearly at M and N in the section in fig. 408. In small windows of this 
kind no cross-bars or even vertical bars are required ; if, however, the 
window be of some size and the chances of breakage from stones, etc. 
be above the average, as it will be in some cases, it may be desirable to 
reduce the size of the panes by vertical bars or even cross-bars. The 
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window-frame having been primed and glazed, it will be necessary to 
fix it in position. We will assume at first that the window is to open 
inwards. In this case the inner frame must be inserted in the outer 
frame, and the extent marked round the inner surface of ceacihe 
the outer frame with a pencil. Stops, as shown at -oeenme 

O, P, Q,R in fig. 407, and in section at O and P in fig. 408, 

must then be nailed round the inner surface of the outer frame, the 
inside of the stop in every case just touching the pencil mark. The 
window must then be attached to the frame by a pair of hinges, 2¥%in. 
or 3in. common iron butts being the most suitable, as shown at S$ in 
fig. 408. A knob is usually attached to the inside of the window, 
being inserted in the side opposite to that to which the xnobana 
hinges are screwed, for the purpose of pulling the window Brno nene 
open. The window is fastened and kept from being forced inwards 
by wind or any other pressure by an iron or brass button, screwed to 
the fixed frame so as to be turned over or away from the window at 
pleasure. 

817. It will be at once apparent to the amateur that if he wishes the 
window to open outwards the stops must be put inside instead of out, 
and the window brought flush with the ozd¢szde of the fixed gtops: where 
frame instead of the inside. The hinges will also be ‘°?!#°° em 
turned outside instead of inside. In fact, the window and window- 
frame are precisely the same as described above, only that what 
was the inside of the window in the first case is the oatside of the 
window in the second case. When the window opens outward, the 
button which is screwed on inside must be fixed to the window instead 
of the frame, and be turned at pleasure Over or away from the stops. 

818. It may be convenient for some reason or another to hinge the 
window to the top or bottoin of the frame instead of either of the sides. 
In this case the mode of procedure is precisely the same ; Hingeing at 
but when the hinges are attached to the bottom of the Hn OF. potion 
frame, it is necessary to prevent the window from opening 

beyond a certain extent by means ot 
“8a small piece of iron or brass chain 

attached at one end to the frame, and 

at the other end to the window, by 

sinall staples. If the Rack ana 
hinges are attached to the top of the window and top-rail pas 
of the frame, the window must be kept open by means of a rack or 
Stay-hook. The rack is shown in fig. 409, and the simple stay-houk 
in fig. 410. 


i 





A FIG. 409. RACK. 
B 


FIG. 410. STAY HOOK. 
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819. The rack is an iron bar pierced with holes that fit over a pes 
A, which is Screwed to the frame, the rack itself being screwed to the 
Principle ana Window at B, a piece of iron to which the perforated bar 
construction is attached by a pin, on which it moves to right or left as 

may be necessary. The stay-hook, on the contrary, is 
fixed to the frame by a staple, as shown at A, and the hooked end 

Stay-hook ; drops into an eye B, which is screwed into the frame. 

now ie The rack costs from 8d. to 1s., according to size; the 
stay -hook from 3d. to 6d. There is another kind of 

rack, consisting of two arms moving on a pivot, by which they are 
jointed together in the middle and fastened at the other end by pins 
to plates which are screwed, one to the window and the other to the 

Rack with frame. Some of these racks are fitted in the centre with 
mnuoiie joint... grooved joint, technically called a “knuckle joint.” 
Thus the raised part of one arm is pressed into the grooved part of 
the other arm by means of a thumb-screw, and the extent of opening 
may be regulated at pleasure, the arms being fixed in position by the 
action of the thumb-screw. These racks are more suitable for attach- 
ment to the szdes of windows when hinged at top or bottom. They 
should never be attached to the part of the frame that is opposite to 
the hinges ; for, as this moves in an arc of a circle, it is manifest that 

Howto the two-armed rack will not act properly unless placed 
attach rack. 4+ the side. For windows that are hinged at the top and 
open outwards, the stay-hook or the bar-rack figured above are the 
most suitable. For greenhouse windows an arc of iron is often used, 
pierced with holes at intervals. This arc moves within a piece of iron 
whose sides are also pierced with holes, and when the window has 
been vpened to the desired extent, a pin is thrust through the holes 
to prevent further motion outwards or inwards. 

820. While speaking of greenhouse windows, it may be useful to 

say, that, instead of putting stops round the inside of the frame to 
Btopson Prevent them from being pushed inwards, the same result 
Facow- may be attained by nailing a slip of wood about lin, in 
a breadth all round the window on the outside, projecting 
about jin. beyond it. When the window is closed this acts as 
a stop to keep it from further progress inwards; it also tends to 
prevent the ingress of rain between the window and the frame, which 
often causes the wood to swell and renders it Cifficult to open the 
window. 

821. The preceding description of the casement window and the 

method of hanging it by hinges to its frame holds good, as far as 
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the making and fixing of the window itself is concerned, to a window 
attached to the framing of a wooden building as well as Sencaplion 
to one fastened to a frame built into brickwork. All er adiies oer 
that is necessary here is to see what provision should be windows of 

ee Ginie : this kind. 
made for finishing a window such as we have been con- 
sidering, when the framing of the building is adapted to furnish the 
frame of the window. 

§22. This kind of window will be found particularly useful by those 
who are building weather-boarded houses or framed houses covered 
with Lascelles’ Patent Concrete Slabs. Let us suppose cCasements 
that A, B, and C are three uprights or vertical timbers ""t#>ei™" 
mortised below into the horizontal timber that lays after »w**. 
the manner of a sill on the concrete footing, and at the upper ends 


into D,a timber on which 





? 





the roof is sustained, if the _ sn tne eC 
structure be what is called 

alean-to. It has been de- i epee 

termined to have a double is te M 
window, that is to say, two N A 
windows, one on either side |G : 

of the upright B, hinged, the L 7 

one onthe right toA,and the 5 ° Pp — 9 a 





one on the left toc. Hav- asa : 
ing determined the posi- | ied 
tion and the length of the e FIG. 411. CASLMLNI WINDOWS IN 
window and the thickness FRAMLD HOUSE, 
of the sill, it will be necessary {o notch two pieces of wood, as E and 
F, into the uprights above and two more, G and H, Acnetwantion 
into the uprights below. The lower timbers G and H_ of double 
casements. 
form a bed for the sill, and suitable means of attach- 
ment for the boards or slabs, as the case may be, that are ppt up 
immediately under the window-sill. When these transverse pieces 
have been fixed in their places, the next step is to put on the sill 
K, which should be notched into the uprights at each end and in 
the centre, and sloped slightly on the upper and outer ledge, so that 
no rain may effect a lodgment on it, but may trickle off to the outer 
edge. When this has been nailed securely in its place, two rectangular 
openings are formed, round which a casing should be nailed, as shown 
at L, M, N, and 0, in each opening. This casing may vary from Jin. 
to 1in. in thickness, and should project beyond the outer face of the 
uprights and other parts of the frame-work sufficiently to allow the 
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weather-boarding or slabs, as the case may be, with which the frame- 
work is covered in to drop within them to the extent of at least in. 
Casing There is no absolute necessity to continue the casing at 
and stoP® the bottom, as at O, but it makes a neater and more 
symmetrical piece of work when this is done. The casing takes the 
place of the frame in which the window is placed when set in brick- 
work, and to this the stops must be nailed and the windows hung. 
There is no necessity to show the windows in the drawing, or even the 
stops, for the windows themselves are made and fixed in a similar way 
to that shown in fig. 407. A piece of wood must be dropped between 
the casings and nailed to B to give a proper finish to the window, and 
take‘away from the depth between the casings H and L on either side 
of it ; and it will look all the better if two pieces of wood are nailed on, 
one at P and the other at Q, as if the casing were continued along the 
whole length of the double window. It is practicable to use the 
uprights and horizontal pieces as the frame of the window without the 
intervention of any casing; but in this case that which is now con- 
sidered to be casing in fig. 411—namely, L, M, N, 0, in each window— 
will be stops, and narrow pieces of wood must be nailed tothe uprights 
A, B, and C, and the cross-pieces E and F, to serve as projections, 
within which the ends of the weather-boards or the slabs may be 
dropped. Of course these projecting pieces must be nailed on flush 
with the inner edges of the openings. 

823. Refersing back to fig. 407, in which is represented a window ina 
Suitable finish {fame set in brickwork, or a concrete wall, a finish may be 
for casement. siven to the frame and window by nailing a neat moulding 
round the frame, both on its inner and outer surface, close in each 
case to the outer edge of the frame. : 

24. With regard to sash-windows, it is unlikely that the amateur 
will ever attempt to make a window, having the sash divided into many 
Sash .§ and small compartments as was usual in the latter part 
windows. of the last and the early part of the present century, until 
the duty on glass was taken off—and glass being consequently much 
cheaper, the fracture of a pane is not a matter of so much moment 
as it Was years ago. Indeed, except in fancy work for greenhouses 
and conservatories, sash mouldings are now but seldom used. In 
niost cases the sash at top and bottom consists of a frame in which 
one large pane is set, or at the utmost the space is divided into two 
parts by one vertical bar, or into four parts by a vertical bar and a 
horizontal bar crossing each other at right angles. 
825. When a frame of this kind is made, sash-bars moulded to the 
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cesired form by machinery are used. The making of the frame is 
easy enough as far as construction goes, but difficult on: Ste ae 
the other hand, inasmuch as the whole work throughout bars, 
its various component pieces requires to be very neatly and accurately 
framed together. The transverse pieces at topand bottom ae o 
must be mortised into the upright pieces or the sides; aufficult. 
the upright bars in their turn must be mortised into the transverse 
pieces of the frame, and the cross-bars must in their turn be mortised 
into the sides and vertical bars. When every part is ready, the pieces 
must be glued up, and put together with a few strokes of Closure of 
the mallet, the tenons being tightly fastened into the mor- ‘bees saan. 
tise holes by wedges. The bottom rail of the lower sash is ee 
made from two to three times as broad as the upper rail. The bottom 
rail of the upper sash, instead of being planed flush with the rest of the 
frame, is made in a sloping direction inside, the width of the lower 
part being the greatest. In the same manner the outer part of the 
upper rail of the lower sash is made to slant outwards and upwards, 
so that the upper part of the rail is the thickest. This will be clear 
from fig. 4:2, in which a section of the upper rail of the lower sash is 
represented in A, and a section of the lower rail of the 
upper sash in B. The grooves in which the sashes 
respectively work are shown at C and D, E being the 
parting-bead between the two sashes, F the inner bead- ¢|N 
ing which confines the inner and lower sash, and Ge : 
that portion of the sash-frame that confines the upper = Fic. gra. 
and outer sash. pened 

526. It is far more useful for the amateur to understand the con- 
struction of the sash-frame than that of the sash itself, for he may be 
called on, now and then, to repair a broken sash-line, Amateur 


. ' should know 
and, unless he is aware how the sash-frame is made, he how sash- 


will find this no easy task : indeed, it is very doubtful if erry 
he will be able to do it at all. The construction being known, the 
mode of going to work in order to substitute a new and strong sash- 
line for the broken one is easy enough. 

827. The frame into which the sashes are fitted is a somewhat com 
plicated arrangement, or at least it will appear so to the amateur 
Between the solid sill at the bottom of the window, which gonetruction 
rests on the stone ledge or sill, and the thick piece of ° *##5-frame. 
wood which forms the lintel across the top of the window, two box- 
shaped sides are fixed, to which are attached the beads or guides 
which keep the sashes in their places, and in which are inserted the 
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pulleys over which run the cords to which the weights are attached, 
which are concealed out of view in the boxes. In fig. 413 this 
uae cine arrangement is explained ; J is the lintel at the top of the 
frame. sash-window, and XK the sill at the bottom; H and] are 
perpendicular pieces of wend that form the fronts of the boxes that 
are fixed on each side of the win- 
dow, the sides that are next the 
observer, who is supposed to be 
within the room, being cut away, 
except near the bottom of the win- 
dow, so as to show the weights. 
These weights, W, W, work over the 
pulleys, P,P, that are inserted trans- 
versely in the fronts, H and 1, of 
the side boxes. The weights that 
meet the view in the illustration 
are those attached to the bottom 
sash, which is closed. When the 
weights are near the top of the 
frame, the sash, as it has just been 
said, is closed, consequently when 
Fic, 413. WEIGHTS BALANCING winpow. the sash is raised the weights 
will descend, keeping the sash in any position to which it may be 
lifted, allowing it to be raised until the top-rail is nearly in con- 
tact with the lintel. When through length of time the sash-line is 
worn and breaks, the weight falls with a crash to the bottom of the 
Breakage of frame, and the window is rendered incapable of being 
sagh-line, Worked with ease, and to & certain extent dangerous ; for 
if the other cord break, as it will do sometimes if it is attempted to 
work the window with only one cord and weight, the sash will fall with 
considerable weight and force, breaking some of the glass by the con- 
cussion, if the glass be thin and the panes many as in old-fashioned 
windows, and perhaps inflicting a severe bruise, and breaking the skin 
of the back of each hand of the person who is raising the window, and 
who, beang unprepared for its sudden fall, has not had time or presence 
of mind to pull them out of harm’s way. 
828. The question now is—how is the damage to berepaired? Inthe 
first place, some sash-line must be bought. The best sash-cord is 
eae made of flax, plaited ; twisted rope is useless, for the 
line, very way in which it is made renders it apt to cause a 
weight attached to it to turn round, and it will tighten in wet weather, 
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and get longer in dry weather after the manner of all kinds of cord, 
causing it to be unfit for the purpose under considexation. Amateurs 
requiring sash-cord for repairs should get Austin’s “ Patent Flax Sash 
Line,” the most useful sizes are Nos. 4, 5, and 6, sold respectively at 
7d., 9d., and 11d. per knot of 12 yards. | 

829. To understand what course to pursue under such an emergency 
an inspection of fig. 414 is necessary, which shows a section of the 
frame on the right-hand side of the window. In this F is Desoripiion 
the space without the lower sash, which is occupied by of frame. 
the wooden windowssill ; B is a section of the right-hand upright of 
the lower sash ; C is the bead within, and E the parting-bead, which act 
as guides to keep the sash RB in its place, and with A form the grbove 
in which it works up and down on the right 
side; the upper sash working in the groove 
formed by E, the continuation of A and the 
projecting edge G of the board H, which forms 
the outside of the frame or box in which the 
weights work. The front of the box is formed 
by the board A, K being another board which 
forms the inside of the frame towards the 
room. A parting-bead L is inserted which * 
divides the box into two parts, one for each RE cheng ae 
weight, and keeps the weights from clashing MEIGH TS: STE. 
one against another in their passage up and down. The frame is 
completed by another board, which goes across from H to X, parallel 
to A, and to which the boards H and K are nailed. 

830. Supposing the cord which attaches the weight w to the right- 
hand side of the sash B is broken, the amateur must first proceed to 
remove the bead C on the right-hand side of the window, How to take 
lifting it out of its place with a chisel. This will not be °%* #98» 
very difficult, as it is merely bradded in its place by thin nails ; care 
should be taken not to injure the paint more than can be helped. The 
bead C being withdrawn, the sash B may be easily slipped out of its 
place, and the side exposed to view, in the upper part of which is a 
shallow groove D, just deep enough to hold the sash-cord, and in 
which the end of the broken cord will be found to be nailed by two or 
three clout nails, or nails with flat, round heads. The nails must be 
pulled out and the cord removed. A close inspection of ini 

e pocket in 
the side of frame will show the amateur where the rome _new 
“pocket” A is. This is a long slip of wood nearly as 
broad as the groove in which the sash B moves ; it is fitted tightly into 
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along slot cut for its reception, but may be easily lifted out with a 
chisel. The top of the weight will then be visible, this must be taken out 
Weight tobe andthe cord removed. The next point is how to get in the 
takenout. rewcord. To effect this a piece of twine must beattached 
to one end of the new piece of sash cord, and a small piece of chain to 
How to getinthe twine. The chain must then be passed over the pul- 
new cord. Jey into the frame. Its weight will soon take it to the 
bottom of the frame, dragging the twine with it, by means of which 
the sash cord may be drawn into the frame, over the pulley, and 
Knotting cora brought out at the bottom. The cord must then be knotted 
eae to the weight, and the weight returned to its place, and 
the piece of wood that has been removed fitted carefully into the slot 
from which it was taken. It now remains to nail the cord to the frame, 
Nailing cora 20d to determine the proper length at which it must be 
to frame. cut off ; the weight must be pulled up nearly to the top, 
and the cord cut off about 8in. or gin. below the lower rail of the top 
sash ; the end must then be laid into the groove D, and attached to 
Pettaseiwsn’ the frame of the sash with nails. The sash may then be 
of naah, bend, replaced and the bead C restored to its original position, 
which completes the operation. When it is necessary to 
take out the top sash, the bead C and the lower sash must first be re- 
moved, after which the parting-bead E must be slipped out, which is a 
matter of no difficulty, as the bead is merely dropped into a groove 
ploughed in A from top to bottom for its reception. 

831. Windows and doors, from one point of view, may be described 
as the means by which ingress and egress are afiorded to and from 
Windows ana 22Y room or enclosed space. It may be objected that 

door ae windows do not generally afford this, which is true to a 

certain extent and under certain circumstances, for 
persons are often compelled to enter and quit a house by a window 
wher the house is on fire ; and some windows, as for example French 
windows, partake of the nature of doors and are used in precisely the 
same way. Thus the broad definition holds good, and as the bat is 
lookedeon as a connecting link between animals and birds, and the 
flying fish as a connecting link between birds and fishes, so may the 
French window be regarded as connecting the window proper with 
doors of all kinds. 

832. In considering doors we may look on them, speaking generally 
Classification 2S divided into ledge doors and framed doors, the construc- 

of doors. tion of which we will proceed to describe ; after which it 


will he useful to say a few words on gates, 
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833. In fig. 415 is shown the construction of the ledge door. In 
order to do this clearly, and to exhibit the way by which it is attached 
by hinges to the side-post or frame, 
it has been necessary 
to make this illustra- 
tion the elevation of 
the door as seen from the inside. 
Outside nothing more is seen than 
the lines in which the planks that 
form the door meet ; and as match- 
boarding is generally used for doors 
of this description, the line of 
junction assumes the form of a 
bead. We may now proceed to 
show how the door is made. 

834. If the door is to be fitted toa 
framed wooden building, provision 
will have been made g#rame for 
to adapt part of the 1@8e doors. 
framing as the jambs or side-posts 
and lintel ; but if the door is to be inserted in a brick wall, or a 
wall of any other material, a frame must be made for its recep- 
tion. In either case the principles of construction are the same, 
and as the amateur does not now require to be tolde how to make 
a frame for a door, we will take it for granted that the door is 
intended for some outbuilding ‘that he has built of wood, for a work- 
shop, or any other purpose. . In this case A and B are two up- 
rights, portions of the framing, mortised into the horizontal piece of 
wood D at the bottom, which serves as the sill of the door. Ata 
suitable height, say 6ft. in the clear above the sill, a piece of quartering, 
C, is mortised, or notched, into the uprights, as may be most convenient. 
Mortising is strongest and neatest, and as the insertion of C should be 
provided for when the framing is in course of construction there will 
be no difficulty in putting in the lintel in this manner. If the frame 
is made separately for insertion in a wall, the ends of the “sill and 
lintel should project beyond the uprights, as shown at E, F, G, and H. 

835. Now for the door. Suppose the width between the uprights 
to be 2ft. 3in., three pieces of match-boarding, Sin. or in. thick and 
gin, wide, will be sufficient for the vertical planks shown How to make 
at K,L,M. These planks, it need scarcely be said, extend a al 
from top to bottom. Two ledges or slips of wood N, 0, about 6in. wide 

25 


Ledge doors: 
their 


appearance. 





FIG. 415. THE LEDGE DOOR. 
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and in. thick, are then placed horizontally, as shown in the figure; 
and to thesetthe planks K, L, and M are nailed with clasp mails, which 
should be used because the ends can be turned and clenched in the 
ledges. These nails are driven in from the outside. When the door 
is a light one, two ledges are sufficient, but when it is large and heavy, 
it is better to use three ledges, one in the centre, and one near the top, 
and a third near the bottom of the door. To strengthen the door 
shallow notches are cut in N and 0, at P and Q, to receive the corners 
of the brace R, to which the boards that form the door are also nailed 
and clenched. When three ledges are used two braces are required ; 
these braces must be inserted in precisely the same manner as the 
brace shown in fig. 415. 

$36. The door is now complete, and all that remains to be done 
.s to fix it in the position it is intended to occupy. In helping us to 

Howto fix Understand how this is to be done, fig. 416, which shows 

the door. the plan or section of the door through one of the ledges, 
will prove of service. The door must be fitted nicely into the opening 
and held in position between the jambs A and Bb, so that the outer 


e D surface of the ledges is flush with the 

: : ® inner surface of the jambs. Marks 
Fic 416. with a pencil must then be made to 

SECTION OF LEDGE DOOR. show how far the outer surface of 


the door projects along the opposite faces of the jambs. The door 
must then be removed, and stops, as shown by C and D, nailed to the 
sides of the jambs and the under surface of the lintel. The door must 
then be set against the jambs, and two thin pieces of wood inserted be- 
tween the sill and the bottom of the door, so that the door may not drag 
or bear against the upper surface of the sill when it is opened or shut. A 
T hinges, or Palrof T hinges, sometimes called cross-garnets, must then 
cross-garnets. he screwed to the jamb A, and the ledges N, 0, as shown at 
S and T in fig. 415, and at S in the sectional diagram, fig. 416. Hinges of 
this description vary considerably in size, the smaller sorts being used 
for box-hinges, and the larger kinds for doors, the lids of dust-bins, etc. 
Fora light door, the tongue of the hinge, that is to s zy, the part which 1s 
screwed to the ledge, should not be less than gin., and the cross-piece 
about 4in.; for a heavy door a larger and stronger hinge should be 
used. Lastly, the latch of the door must be put on, and 

Latch and : ; . 
fittings this may be a simple thumb-latch, unless a spring-latch 
eee yor a lock is preferred. Ifa thumb-latch is used, a smal] 
block of wood, U, must be fixed to the door, of the same thickness as 
the ledge, and to this the lifting bar of the latch must be screwed and 
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the iron loop within which it works, the catch into which it drops being 
screwed to the jamb B. A hole must be cut through the board m and 
the block U to admit of the insertion of the lever by which the bar of 
the latch is lifted. Such is the ledge door, and as this is the kind of 
door which will be chiefly made by the amateur for his sheds, tool- 
houses, and outbuildings of every description, except greenhouses, care 
has been taken to describe every part of it, and to show its construction 
and the mode adopted in “hanging ” it, as clearly and fully as possible. 

837. A framed door is much more elaborate in its construction, and 
consists either of a simple single panel 
ina frame, as used fordwarf 5. ea 
cupboards, or two, four, or 200%. 
six panels, enclosed between styles and 
rails. The reasons why doors are made 
in this manner are, firstly, because they 
present a better and far more satisfac- 
tory appearance than a door why sramea 
with an almost plain and 4°°7#areused. 
unbroken surface as a _ ledge door; 
secondly, because it is far lighter than a 
door weuld be made of the same thick- 
ness throughout as the wood which is 
used for the styles and rails ; and thirdly, 

2 because less wood is used i its construc- 

FIG. 417. FOUR-PANELLED : fo 

FRAMED DOOR. tion. This effects a saving in the cost 

and quantity of material used; but this, when the door is made by a 
carpenter, is counterbalanced by the extra time taken in making, and 
the consequent extra cost of labour. 

838. As a suitable example of a framed door, we may as well take 
a four-panelled frame door, because it will afford the key to the mode 
of making most doors of this description, whatever may be pans ora 
the number of panels used, whether one, two, four, or six. *#med door. 
In fig. 417 the door is shown complete, when all the component parts 
have been put together. The parts are three rails, or cross-pieces A, 
B, and C, of which B and C are always wider than the top rail ‘A ; two 
long styles, D and F, forming the sides of the door, and two short 
styles, E and G, in the centre between the rails ; lastly, tnere are four 
panels, H, 1, J, and K, which are inserted in grooves cut in the styles 
and rails for their reception as shown in the figure by the pang styies, 
dotted lines /, m, #, 0. With regard to the dimensions of 4 panels. 
the door and its different parts, these must be left to the amateur tha/ 
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he may adapt them to his special requirements. It may, however, be 
said that the panels are generally made of sound straight-grained Yin. 
stuff, and that the styles and rails of wood range from 1 Xin. to 2in. in 
thickness; the styles are generally about gin. in width, the top rail 
about sin. or 6in. wide, and the middle and bottom rail about twice the 
width of the top rail. 

839. Let us turn now to fig. 418, in which every piece that enters 
into the construction of the door is shown separately in its entirety— 
that is to say, ex- 

Construction ..... 
of separate hibiting the tenons 
sales 400% of the rails and the 
full extent of the panels. All 
the pieces, moreover, are in the 
position they occupy relatively 
to one another, and in which 
they must be placed before the 
tenons are glued up, and the 
component parts all brought 
together. An examination of 
the figure will show that tenons 
must be cut at a@and c in the 
rail A, eand /in B, and g and / 
in C, which fit into correspond- 
ing mortises inthe styles, shown 
by the same letters, namely, a,e, 
and ginD,andc,7f, and ZinF; 
tenons are also cut at the ends 
6 and d of the short style E, and at the ends ¢ and 7 of the short style 
ee G, which fit into mortises similarly let- 
[Fs ze S 2] tered in the rails A, B, and c. In the 
7 FIG. 419. inner edge of the two long styles and 
en eet Sie top and bottom rails, and on both 
edges of the short styles and centre rail, grooves must be ploughed 
Groevea about Zin. deep to receive the edges of the panels, which, 
for panels. therefore, must be made about rin. wider than they seem 
to be when the different parts of the door are all brought together. 
This is clearly shown in fig. 419, which is a section of the door across 
the upper panels I and H and the styles D, £, F. In doors for offices 
and ordinary purposes nothing more is done, but in doors for houses 
it is usual to finish the inside of the door—that is to say, the side which 
is seen from the room to which the door is fixed—with a moulding, as 
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shown in figs. 417, 419, and on a larger scale in fig. 420, in which a is 


ca | the style in section, B the panel, and Moulding 
C the moulding. The moulding ‘® Panels. 
BiG. aie. MOULD: should be of such a thickness as to be flush with 

ING IN PANEL, — the styles and rails fn its thickest part. Whena 
sixepanel door is made, the second rail from the top is technically 
known as the “frieze” rail, the others retaining their ordinary names 
as for the four-panel door. In all doors of this description the middle 
rail is sometimes called the lock-rail. In making entrance doors 
and all doors in which great strength is required, 7 
and frequently in doors in which the styles and 
rails are not more than 1¥in. in thickness, as 
the panel is rebated, as shown at Din fig. 421, = Fig. ae PANEL 
so that one side of the panel may be flush with "LUSH WITH STYLE. 
the style. When this is done it adds very much to the appearance of 
the door if a bead is run round the edge of the rebated part of the 
panel, as also shown at D in fig. 421. 

840. As the doors of rooms as a rule open inwards, the stops must 
be put on, as in the case of the ledge-door above described, on the 
outside. It may be said as a general rule that all doors, . oon 
whether of rooms or of cupboards, open into the room; 0f Stops. 
thus far the doors of rooms and cupboards are similar; but in one 
respect they are not similar, and that is in this, that whereas the room 
door opens wards into the room to allow of ingress or egress, as the 
case may be; the door of a cupboard opens ozfwards from the space 
enclosed and shut in by the cupboard door or doors and their frame, 
sO as to give more ready meansbOf access to the interior of the cupboard 
and those things which have been placed in it. 

841. All doors of rooms and cupboards are hung with hinges tech- 
nically called butts. These hinges are made of two pieces of cast iron 


of equal size, longer than they are wide in the proportion . 

: 5 Butt binges. 
of about three to one, furnished at the inner edge, one 
with two or three loops, and the other with one or two 6, 


loops. Thus in fig. 422, which represents a butt hinge, 
the three loops a a a are on the inner edge of the flap 
A, and the two loops 4 4 are on the inner edge of the 
flap B, The loops 44 are inserted between the loops 
@aa,and a stiff pin on which the flaps turn is passed 
through the loops, which are perforated to receive it. Fig. 422, 
Hanging a door or window is a delicate and trouble- BUTT HINGE. 
some operation. When the hinge is closed, the edge of the style of 
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the door on one side and the door-jamb on the other should not ex- 
tend further than the dotted line C D in fig. 422. The 
Hanging door ° . . 

a difficult method of fixing hinges will be more apparent from fig 

operation. 53, in which the back of the flap B is shown 
closed down upon A. This fap is buried to its edge in 
the edge x Y of the style of the door, a depression of suit- 

Fixingthe ble size having been cut out with a chisel to 

hinges. receive it. In thé same manner the flap B is 
sunk in the door-jamb, until its inner surface is flush, or 
indeed a little below the surface of the door-jamb. To 
maké the door complete, a mortise or rim-lock must be 
added to it, with the necessary fittings. Of these, a ee 
mortise-lock is embedded in the style in the centre 1NG HINGE. 
of the middle rail, but a rim-lock is screwed on the inner face of 
the middle rail of the door. As the general construction of locks 
will be noticed elsewhere in this work, no further description of 
the principles on which they are made will be required here. The 
utmost nicety is required in regulating the depth to which the flaps of 
Sinking hinges Hinges must be sunk in the wood. If by some mischance 

in work. too much of the wood has been removed, a thickness or 
two of cardboard or coarse brown paper must be let into the grooveto 
diminish the depth. Very few will hang a door or casement window 
or French window so as to work with perfect ease at the first essay, 
and even an experienced hand will sometimes spend an hour or two 
over a job of this kind. o 

842. The styles and rails of cupboard-doors, for cupboards, cheffo- 
niers, wardrobes, bookcases, and all kids of articles of this description, 

styieuana 2° made of thinner wood than that which is generally 

Peers py ter used for the styles and rails of room-doors. A modifica- 

tion of the construction described above for frame-doors 

will therefore be necessary, and we will now proceed to give some 
idea of the principal points which characterise this modification. 

843. Forasimple cupboard-door two styles and two rails may be framed 
togeth@r, as shown by figs. 424, 426, the former of which represents 
Construction ON® Corner when seen from within, and the other another 
ote able oup- Corner of the same frame seen from without. Both styles 

and rails are rebated, as shown by the shaded part in fig. 
424 and in the sections represented in figs. 425, 426. Into the rebate 
a panel is dropped, which is secured in its resting-place by brads. The 
panel is shown at A in fig. 425, and at B in fig. 427. The panel may 
be finished by a moulding, as at c, but a very nice appearance is 
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given to a door of this description by a bead slightly roynded on the 
exterior, as shown at D in figs. 
426 and 427, and put on in 
place of the moulding c. This 
bead is preferable to a mould- | 
ing in all pieces of furniture Fic. 424. FiG.\ 
which are stained and var- “\otin > | 
nished or French-polished. It ; 

should project slightly beyond eT — | ot LAN 
the face of the frame of the 8 :c& 

door. When it is found neces- Fic. 42s. SECTION. FIG. 427. SECTION: 
sary to make a temporary ward- MODES OF MAKING CUPBOARD DOORS. 
robe in a recess, or indeed to fit up a recess as a hanging closet for 
dresses, coats, etc., a very light, pretty, and ornamental Tener 
door may be made by dropping into the rebate of the eae ease 
frame, another frame, as shown between the dotted lines 

at E in fig. 425, made to fit into the rebate with tolerable ease, over 
which some chintz or cretonne has been strained. This fabric will be 
as effectual as the panel of a door in keeping out dust, and the extra 
thickness of the material when passed over the edges of the frame and 
nailed to it on its inner surface will make the frame fit tightly into the 
rebate, to which it must be secured with a brad here and there. 

844. Here we must bring to an end our remarks on doors and the 
method of making them. The reader must remember that it is im- 
possible to describe pieces of furniture in completeness of See ea 
detail in every part, as, for example, to give directions for cemares on 
making a cupboard, wardrobe, or bookcase, and go into 
the minutiz of door-making, with each article ; but from what is said 
here on the modes of making different kinds of doors the amateur need 
not be at a loss how to proceed when he is engaged in making any of 
the articles that have been mentioned, The information given Itas, in 
all cases, been rendered as broad and general in its application as 
possible, so that with regard to any branch of carpentry, joinery, or 
building work, what is merely hinted at in one part of the work, taken 
as a whole will be found fully and minutely described in another. 
The object chiefly in view has been to help the amateur to make any- 
thing and everything that it is possible for him to make, and not to 
five detailed descriptions of a few articles with regard to length, 
breadth, and thickness of every part, and the manner in which these 
Parts must be put together. 

845. The amateur artisan will perhaps be sometimes called on to 
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make a gate,,which is nothing more than a door formed of styles and 
Gates of air. bars or pales instead of being solid. The various ways in 
ferent Kinds. J hich gates may be made are well-nigh countless, and all 
that can be done here is to describe the general principles on which 
gates of all kinds are made. ” For this purpose it will be enough to 
describe and illustrate the ordinary field-gate, a little wicket-gate, and 
a garden-gate of rather more elaborate construction intended to close 
the entrance from the roadway into a garden in front of a house. 
846. First, let us take the ordinary field-gate, which is represented 
in fig. 428. In this the supports of the gate are formed by two stout 
orfinary posts, A, A, the lower end of each, B, B, being left rough 
fleld-gate. <4 as to give them better holding when put in the ground. 
A hole having been dug for the posts, they must be set upright by aid 
of the plumb-level and then surrounded with brick-bats, stones, gravel, 
lime core, etc., 
which must be 
beaten in tight 
with a rammer. 
To make the gate 
two styles, C, D, 
are first cut out, 
the style Cc, to 
which the hinges 
are fixed, being 
called the hang- 
ing style, while 
{ the style D, to 
which the latch 


: is fastened, is 
IG. 428. ORDIN FIELD- 
428 ARY FIELD-GATE called the falling 





style.” Five or six rails, as G, G, G, are then mortised into the styles 

Postsor and wedged up as tightly as possible. The hinges, £, F, 

supports. sore put on along the top and bottom rails. They consist 

of a logp of iron, which slips over a staple driven into the gate-post, 

Construction and two tongues or straps of iron which pass along the 

of gate. top rail on either side, bent to clasp the rail as well as the 

hanging style, and pierced at equal intervals with holes, through which 

small bolts are driven and riveted. It will be obvious to the reader 

‘ that the gate, being longer than it is wide, will by its weight exercisea 
pant: w .. . 

_. ““«*n_on the hinges, and have a tendency to drop towards the 

be finished by ‘To prevent this, and to keep the end of the falling style 
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from touching and dragging along the ground, struts, H, K, should be 
put across the gate from corner to corner, by which the mye strut ana 
strain is taken off the rails and thrown on the bolts and 8 4#e- 
straps of the upper hinge. The ends of the struts are butted against 
the styles. Sometimes only one strut is used, and in this case it does 
not matter in which direction the strut crosses the gate. Sometimes, 
in order to increase the angle at which the strut crosses the rails, or, in 
other words, to render it less acute, a piece of timber is mortised to the 
hanging strut, projecting in a direction slanting upwards over the 
plane in which the rails lie, and the strut is brought between the end 
of this projecting piece and the bottom of the falling style, as shewn 
by the dotted lines in the illustration. 

847. When a light but strong gate of this description is desired, the 
strut and styles are made of the same thickness and framed rignt put 
together in the same plane. Holes arethen bored through "708 6ate. 
the styles and the strut, through which round bars of wood are driven 
and wedged up at each end. 

848. Field-gates are fastened with a hook attached to the gate and 
falling into a staple driven into the post, against which the gate falls. 
Park-gates and entrance-gates of this description have wagteners for 
a hole cut in the falling style, through which a short, flat  &8%*# 
piece of iron curled at one end is passed. This iron works on a pin 
driven through both style and iron which is pierced .for the purpose, 
and the gate is secured by the bar dropping into a notch cut in the 
piece of iron of some thickness,*which is attached to the face of the 
falling post, 

849. When making a small gate of this description, the amateur may 
save himself the trouble of 
cutting and  gimple 
planing out making emall 
round bars 
by buying a few broom- 
handles, which may be 
bought for 2d. each of 
most ironmongers, oil and 
colour men, and others 


who deal in brooms and 
FIG. 429, GARDEN OR WICKET GATE, brushes. The same 





handles make a neat fence when inserted at equal distances in two 
parallel and horizontal rails made to receive them and mortised at 
Convenient lengths, say from 9ft. to 12ft. in stout uprights. They may 
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also be used instead of iron bars in making a little garden or wicket 
gate, as shown in Fig. 429; but as the wooden bars are much larger in 
diameter than the iron ones, the styles, rails, and struts must of course 
be made in proportion. In the gate exhibited in this figure the rails 
and struts are a trifle narrower than the styles into which they are 
mortised, and to give lightness of appearance the top rail and struts are 
chamfered. This should also be done with regard to the lower rail 
and styles, exactly as it is shown in the drawing. Holes are then 
bored in the top and bottom rails and the strut, through which bars of 
iron are driven. Hinges, consisting of loops and straps, are fastened 
to the rails as in the gate above described, and these hinges rest on 
perforated plates driven into the hanging post or otherwise secured. 
A vertical bar is then passed through loops and plates, on which bar 
he gate swings. 

850. A handy gate of this kind for the head of a flight of stairs to 

Be etaleoiae keep young children from accidents from falling downstairs 

of flight of may be made with very little trouble, laths about ¥%in. 

"thick and 14 inches wide being nailed to the rails and 
Strut instead of iron bars. The gate may be hung to a piece of wood 
about Iin. in thickness, attached to the wall or the newel at the stair 
head as may be most convenient, the falling post consisting of a simi- 
lar piece of wood attached conversely to the newel or the wall as the 
case may be., 

851. For a garden-gate, closing the entrance from a roadway to a 
garden, the kind of gate just described will not be sufficiently orna- 
Gatdedcuetens mental in cha- 

racter, though 
it may be substantial 
enough for all purposes 
for which it is required. 
In fhis case the amateur 
will have to make a gate 
altogether different in 
description. An infinite 
variety of designs are to 
be had or made for gates 
of this class, but the most 
convenient will be found to bea gate that is solid below and pierced 
above for lightness’ sake, because it is better adapted for keeping 
passing dogs out of the garden. 

852. In fig. 430 a good type of gate is shown, consisting of a central 





FIG. 430. GARDEN-GATE, 
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circle chamfered and attached by the four arms of a, cross, also 


chamfered to the styles and rails. It will be noticed that g@ooa gate for 
garden. 


in the drawing the centre and corners are left open pur- 
posely, because there are many different 

modes of treating them. It is objec- ; aye 
tionable to leave them unfilled, because 
animals, such as cats and dogs, can go 
in and out through any of the openings 
at pleasure. The whole of the openings 
may be furnished with vertical bars ; or 
the lower corners may be panelled, 
the upper ones and the centre being 
barred; or all the openings may be 
filled with iron castings which may~be 
bought for this purpose ; but in this 
case the castings must be obtained 
first of all and the frame of the gate 
then made to suit them. If theamateur [*]| | | ; ue 
completes the sketch of this gate on FiG. 431. GOTHIC GARDEN-GATE. 
a larger scale, he will be the better able to judge of its construction 
generaleffect. In fig. 431 amassive garden gate of Gothic enante: 
character is shown. The principal parts of this gate are the styles 
and cross rails, which are fastened together by tenoning,the rails into 
the styles. The lower part of the gate is filled with substantial 
boards, forming one large pane?. In the upper part the corners are 
filled with pieces cut to form an oval or ellipse on each face, but 
chamfered or hollowed within so as to form four points springing out 
from the under edge of the curve. The open centre is partly filled 
with a simple ornament in wrought iron, consisting of flat bars halved 
together at the centre, and having shorter pieces springing from each 
side of the arms of the cross. The extremity of each arm may be 
finished with projecting pieces, as at a, for attachment by screws to 
the inner edge of the oval. 
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BOXES, DRAWERS, PIGEON-HOLES, CHEST OF DRAWERS, WARDRORE. 
CUPBOARDS, BOOKSHELVES. 


Boxes and Drawers—Chest of Drawers—Meaning of the word ‘‘ Box "—Various 
kinds of Boxes—The Window-box—Construction of Boxes of this kind—The 
Nail-box—Principles of Construction—Housemaid’s Box—Box for Knives or 
Plate—Procedure in making Boxes—Ornamentation of Window-box—To make 
Window-box stand level—Pierced Panels—Zinc Box or Lining—Drainage of 
Window-box—Virgin Cork: its Use and Price—Ornamentation with Split Rods— 
Boxes with Lids or Covers—Cover of ordinary Box—Fittings for Wooden Boxes 
—Hinges for Boxes—Locks for Boxes—Handles for Boxes— Construction similar 
for all kinds of Boxes—The Tool-box—Methods of arranging Interior—Lid with 
Rim—Bottom of Box for large Tools—Leather for small Tools—Locker for 
Chisels, etc.—Recess for Glue-pot, Oil, etc.—Another mode of arrangement— 
Handles of Rope—Construction of Lid—Trays for Tools—Trays in form of 
Drawers—Travelling Trunk or Box—Construction of Travelling Trunk—Case, 
or lower part of Box—Top of Box—Hinges and Hasp-lock—Division of Interior 
into Compartments—Tray within Box—Use of Domed Top—Boards need not be 
Planed without —Hinges, Tapes, etc.—Materials for covering Box—Mode of 
putting on Covering—Flap of Leather round Cover—Flap over Lock of Box— 
Straps and Buckles—Angle Irons to strengthen Box—Drawer: what it is— 
Drawers in many Articles of Furniture—Principles of Construction of Drawers— 
Front, Back, and Sides—Bottom of Drawer—Runners for Drawers—Pigeon- 
holes—Construction of Pigeon-holes—General Rule for Construction—Ornamen- 
tation of Pigeon-holes—Analogy between‘ Pigeon-holes and Chest of Drawers— 
Frame-work of Chest of Drawers—How Frame-work is constructed—Sides and 
Bottom of Case—Cross-pieces—Ledges in Interior—Back of Drawers—Top of 
Drawers—Legs, etc.—Fronts of the Drawers—Cupboards Fixed or Movable— 
Cupboard in Recess of Room—Treatment of Skirting—Frame for Door or Doors 
—Rail across Frame—Top of the Cupboard—Shelf or Shelves within—Dwarf 
Cupboard in Recess—Small portable Cupboard—Example of Portable Cupboard 
and Desk combined—Desk to project beyond Cupboard—Old-fashioned Three- 
cornered Cupboards—Construction of Three-cornered Cupboard—To increase 
holding capacity—Cupboard : how Supported—The Wardrobe—General arrange- 
ment—Proportions of Wardrobe—Thickness of Timber used—Box for Bonnets, 
etc.—Compartment with Trays—Drawers at Bottom—Plinth—Connection of 
Body and Plinth—Doors for Compartments—Glazed Panels—Kitchen Dresser— 
Construction of Dresser—Slab for Dresser-board—Back of Dresser—Drawers in 
Front—Pot-board—U prights for Shelves—Ledges : why nailed on Shelves—Hooks 
for Jugs, etc. Appropriation of Shelyes—Why sides of Dresser should be high— 
Space behind Shelves—Bookshelves—May be made of simple Materials—Book- 
shelves of Boards of Egg-boxes—To make thin Boards look substantial—Forma- 
tion of Cornice—Leather Strips on Shelves—Brackets under Moulding—Good 
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® 
Designs for Bookshelves—Shelves in Dwarf Cupboards—Extension of sides— 
Simple and useful Bookshelves— How to Construct them—Made in Compartments 
—Structure of End-pieces—Standards between End-pieces—How to put Parts 
together—Board at Top—Cornice and Brackets—Bottom of Bookcase—Uses of 
space below Bottom Shelves—The Shelves, and how to finish them—Bookcase 
on this Principle may be extended or diminished—Doors not recommended—- 
American Bookcase on Expansive Principle—Plan of Construction—This mode 
suitable for those who change Houses often—Furniture for Book-room may be 
made by Amateur—Leather Cloth on edges of Shelves. 


853. IN allthe various articles to be treated in this chapter there is a cer- 
tain degree of simiiiarity. Asarule. all of them are rectangular in form, 
the chief exceptions being the chest of drawers with Cir- poses ana 
cular or elliptic front, and the old-fashioned three-cornered “Were. 
cupboard fitted into the angle or corner of a room, but now very 
seldom used. Boxes and drawers are rectangular receptacles devoted 
to various purposes, and differing somewhat in construction according 
to the purpose for which each is intended ; but, putting aside minor 
differences of construction, a box may be regarded as a drawer with a 
cover to it. Again : what isa chest of drawers buta set Of gpost of 
pigeon-holes on a large scale, fitted, for greater conve- ‘awers. 
nience, with drawers that move in and out of the pigeon-holes. Thus 
it will be convenient to begin with the simplest form of box, and so pro- 
ceed onwards, as the construction of one kind of article in the above 
category generally proves the key to the construction of another. 

854. The word Jox, in its primary signification, means “a hollow 
wooden case :” the term is applied to cases without covers as well as 
cases to which coversare attached. The simplest form is eealaect 
to be found in the window-box for plants, which, when the wora 
it is devoid of all ornamentation; consists merely of four is 
sides and a bottom. The amateur mechanic’s nail-box, and the house- 
maid’s box for blacking brushes, etc., are merely modifications of the 
window-box, on a smaller scale as regards length if not in breadth. 
The knife-box or knife-tray, and all boxes of this descrip- y, sous kinds 
tion for household use, to hold cutlery and plate, are 0 boxes. 
closely akin in form to the boxes that have just been mentioned. Let 
us first sec how boxes of these kinds are made. e 

855. The length and breadth of the window-box must be governed 
in all cases by the dimensions of the window-sill on which it is to 
stand. Supposing that it is desired to make a plain box mp. winaow- 
devoid of ornament, and in the simplest manner possible,  °°* 
all that has to be done is to cut out the ends and the sides of the in- 
tended box, and then to nail the long sides tothe short ends. A trame 
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is thus formed, and all that is necessary to be done to convert the 
frame into a box is to nail on a piece of board of the requisite size to 
form a bottom. Additional strength may be given to all boxes and 
cases constructed in this manner by nailing strips of iron, bent so that 
one half is at right angles to the other half, at each corner of the box, 
and over the sides and bottom. 

856. Now in making a box in this way, which is the plan generally 
adopted for common boxes and packing cases of all kinds, no very 

great amount of skill is required. All that is necessary is 

Construction : 
of boxes of that the various parts should be cut square, so that the 
box itself may be truly rectangular in form when com- 
pleted. There is another method which is scmetimes adopted in 
making small boxes, such as nail-boxes, etc., and that is to plough 
srooves in the sides at each end, into which the pieces that form the 
peoonooonasoo- = . ends of the box may be dropped, as shown at B in 
fig. 432 ; the other side, A, of the same figure exhibit- 
ing the mode of simply nailing the parts together 
‘ when flush, as previously described. The amateur 
_C j carpenter who has gained a tolerably intimate know- 
FIG. 432. SIDES ledge of his business will choose neither of these 
aoe See. methods when he wishes to form a stout and strong 

TOGETHER. —_case, but will dovetail the ends and sides together in 
a truly workman-like manner ; and when he does make a box or case 
as described gbove, as well as in the best possible manner, he will— 
unless the projecting edge is likely to be in the way, as it would be in 
some cases—allow the bottom to project slightly beyond the sides, as 
shown by the dotted lines in the above figure, and round off the edges 
so that they assume the form of a bead or circular moulding. This 
mode of procedure is most desirable for a nail-box, housemaid’s box, 
or window-box. 

857. As a general type of boxes of this kind let us take the nail- 
box, ‘because this is a box which every amateur artisan must have, 
The elevation of a box of this kind, when viewed from 
either side, is shown in fig. 433, the plan in fig. 434. It 
may lv as large as the maker pleases, but a box from 12in. to 15in. 
long, gin. or 10in. broad, and 2¥%in. or 3in. deep, will be found the 
most convenient size. The sides and ends of the box must first be 

Prinoiples of framed together, the tenons being cut on each side of 
construction. the ends, and the dovetailed notches, into which they are 
dropped, in the sides. Before the ends and sides are put together 
grooves must be cut at A and B in the ends to receive the central par. 
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The nail-box. 
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e 
tition A B, which should be nearly twice as wide as the sides. This 
piece of wood must be cut in the shape 
shown at C in fig. 433, and pierced with 
a longitudinal hole, as at D, for conve- 
nience of carriage. Grooves must then be, 





made in the sides at E, F, and G, and in FiG. 433. NAIL-BOX 
(ELEVATION), 


the central partition at H, K, and L, to 
receive the partitions E K, H F, LG, the 
tops of which must be flush with the 
edges of the sides and ends. The side 
of the box with two partitions should be 
put together first, and the partitions 
secured from moving by means of brads 
driven into them through the sides. Then the partition E K should be 
inserted, and the remaining side put on; or, what may be better, 
the ends and partitions may be first bradded to the central piece, 
and then the whole locked together by putting on the sides. Lastly, 
the bottom must be put on, which should be nailed to the sides 
and ends, and project slightly beyond them, as shown in the plan in 
fig. 434. 

858. Now simple modifications of this kind of box will do for the 
housemaid’s box, and the knife-box or plate-box. The housemaid’s 
box will only require a central division and one subdivi- goysemaia's 
sion, as at H F or LG in fig. 434, for the blacklead dish ;» °° 
an old jam-pot being as good as anything else for the purpose. The 
box for knives or plate will require the central division |... 
only, but it should be made of mahogany, and, when in- P eicts 
tended for silver, be lined with green baize. Sometimes 
knife-trays, especially when intended as a means for collecting them 
and carrying them from table after they have been used, are made with 
the sides and ends slightly sloped, so that the top is narrower and 
shorter than the area enclosed by the upper edges of the ends and 
sides. 

859. Thus for boxes of a plain ordinary description— and it may be 
noted here that the method to be employed in making boxes or cases 
of every description is precisely the same—first of all, 5. ,,eaure in 
the ends and sides are to be nailed or dovetailed together, ™#n6 boxes. 
and then the bottom is to be nailed on from the outside. No ornamen- 
tation is required or desirable in boxes of this description, but a little 
decorative work adds very much to the appearance of a window-box. 

860. The window-box represented in fig. 435 is light and tasteful in 
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FIG. 434. NAIL-BOX (PLAN). 
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appearance, and may be made in the same pattern in various ways. 


Bees The ends, the | 
he a back, andthe 
bottom may 

be made of plain timber 
in the usual way, but the 


front is framed of two rails 
and four uprights, which are stop-chamfered, a3 shown in the illustra- 
tion. The uprights divide the front into three compartments. The 
panels may be filled with tiles, or framed of wood sunk sufficiently 
below the framing to admit of an overlay of fret-cutting. An ovolo 
moulding is added above the frame, and this moulding must be re- 
turned round the sides. The edge of the bottom board, on which the 
framed front rests, and the edges of the same board at the sides are 
moulded, and below the moulding a slip of wood cut in scallops is 
affixed. This serves to break the interval between the bottom of the 
box and the sill of the window. The space left here is owing to the 
slope of the window-sill. It is necessary that the 
box should stand level, and therefore 
To make win- .. 
dow-box slips of wood, as shown at A and 
stand level. <taded in fig. 436, should be nailed to 
the bottom of the box, one at each end and one in 
the centre, or even more at equal distance from Fic. 436. 
each other 4nd from the slips at the ends, if the SUPPORTS OF 
box be more than 3ft. in length. The piece of WINDOW-FOx. 
wood, B, nailed to theedge of the bottom will hide the space between 
the bottom of the box and the front edge of the window-sill. The 
Piercea Pierced panels may be treated in various ways. If the 
panels. frame and panels are of dark wood, a piece of light wood 
may be put in behind, so that the circles and triangles will show in 
agreeable contrast to the frame. Tiles may also be set behind the 
pierced panels ; or, as it is desirable to have a zinc lining for such 
vino box or DOXES as these, the zinc front of the inner receptacle will 
. serve to fill the open spaces, and may be painted or treated 
according to the taste of the maker. The zinc box which is dropped 
into the outer case should be made ot stout zinc, and wire rings should 
be attached to the ends by which it may be lifted out of the case when 
necessary. Before plants are placed in this case, whether in pots or 
Drainage ot OUt of pots, provision should be made for carrying off the 
window-box. surplus water after watering by means of a short pipe at 
the corner to which a tap is attached. When plants in pots are placed 


See ee ee a ee oe 
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in the case, and the interstices between the pots filled with mass. 
which will tend to keep the pots cool and moist, no crocks, etc., nerd 
be put at the bottom of the zinc case; but if the case is to be filled 
with earth the bottom must be crocked to the depth of rin. at least. 
That the water may the more readily éscape, the bottom of the zinc 
case should be made so as to fall from one end towards the other at 
which the water is to be drawn off. 

861. The amateur will discover for himself many desirable methods 
of ornamenting the front of a window-box. One of the most suitable 
modes of doing this is to cover the entire front with the 
bark of the cork tree, commonly called “Virgin Cork,” stg neena 
which may be procured from the VIRGIN CORK COMPANY, i 
Upper Thames Street, H.C. The price is generally about ts. 9d. for 
7\bs., but in larger quantities it may be obtained at lower rates. Another 
very effective mode of decorating the front of a window- eanabiaei: 
box is to cover it with pieces of hazel or other wood with _ tion with 

: : split rods, 
the bark on, disposed in patterns all over the surface. 
The sticks or ; 
rods must be cut ae ; PZ 
in short lengths, E, ser Se 
and then split or 3 a at eee 
Sawn in two, so r — — 
as to present one 
flat surface 
which is to be 
placed against 
the wood, and 
the other rounded, which forms the exterior of the front, and must be 
varnished or coated with boiled oil, the better to preserve it. Fig. 437 
gives a good illustration of this kind of work. 

862. We must now go on to consider boxes made with covers, the 
covers being attached to the receptacles or cases over which they are 
fitted by means of hinges. The sides and ends of all Boxes with 
boxes must be, or had better be, dovetailed together, mead ai 
especially when the wood is not hidden from view by chintz, cretonne, 
or damask, or any other textile material, as in the case of an ottoman- 
box; or by leather, American leather-cloth, or painted canvas or 
hessian, as in the case of a trunk or travelling-box. We will first 
make a few general remarks on box-making, and then proceed to 
the general details of construction in making a tool-box, and a 
Yiuvelling-box, or clothes-box. 





FIG. 437. WINDOW-BOX. 
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863. The cover of an ordinary box consists of nothing more than a 
piece of wood, or even two or three, glued up and clamped together if 
Gover of necessary, cut flush with the sides and ends of the box. 
ordinary box. A slip of wood or arounded moulding is then put on round 
the edge of the cover, and this moulding comes from in. to fin. 
over the front and ends, and adds to the general appearance, while 
it serves to keep out dust, etc., which might 
B ‘ otherwise more easily find an entrance into 
the box. This moulding is shown at A in the 
section of a box represented in Fig. 438. It 
is put on at the front and ends of the cover 
Ho only ; it must not be put on at the back, for 
if it were the box could not be opened. 
FIG. 438. Sometimes, when it is desirable to make a 
BOX IN SECTION. very neat job and to conceal the edge of the 
bottom from view, the lower edges of the back, front, and ends are 
rebated as shown at B and C, and the bottom is then cut so as to drop 
into the rebate. Again, when the edge of the bottom shows all round, 
having been cut flush with front, back, and ends, and nailed to them, 
it may be hidden by a moulding, or slip of wood with a bead as the 
top, nailed round the bottom of the box, as shown at D and E, so as to 
form a plinth. Lastly, when boxes are intended to hold clothes, tools, 
etc., and to stand on the floor, it is desirable to nail a slip or ledge of 
wood to the bottom at each end and, if the box be a large one, in the 
middle, so that there may be a free passage for air right under the 
box, as well as around and above. 
864. The fittings used for a wooden box are three in number—the 
hinges, the lock, and the handles. For small boxes, long, narrow 
Fittings for brass hinges, made like the iron butt hinges, are used , 
wooden bores. bt for larger boxes a hinge of the shape shown in fig. 
4391s used. The manner in which this hinge is attached to 
the box is shown at H in section in fig. 438, but the general 
Hinges form will be better understood from fig. 439. A 
for boxes. notch is cut in the edge of the back to receive 
the part A, and if a tray is to be fitted into the box the 
part B should also be fitted into a recess cut in the inner 
surface of the back for its reception. The strap Cc is 
simply screwed to the under side of the cover. Such is 
the ordinary box-hinge, which answers very much in 
general character to the J hinge, the principle being the hie 
same though it differs somewhat in shape. FOR BOX. 
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865. The ordinary box lock is shown in fig. 440. This must not be 
vonfounded with the hasp-lock used for trunks and poftmanteaus, 
whose construction will be ex- fooks tor 
plained presently. The mode in 7% 
which the lock ise fixed is shown in section in 
fig. 438. First of all,an indentation of sufficient 
depth to receive the plate A (fig. 440) is cut in 
the edge of the front of the box, so that the 
upper surface of the plate may be flush with 
the edge of the box. The inner surface is then recessed slightly to 
receive the plate B, but a deeper hole or indentation is cut away to 
receive the box C, which holds the bolt, etc., of the lock. A hole 
must then be made through the front to admit the key, the barrel of 
which fits on over the peg or spike shown at M in the figure. Care 
must be taken not to cut away an atom more wood than is necessary 
to admit the box C, otherwise there will be nothing to hold the screws 
which pass through the four holes shown in the plate B, and which 
fasten the lock to the inside of the box. Lastly, the hasp D must be 
screwed to the inside of the top in such a position that it may drop 
easily into the lock as shown at E. There is no great difficulty in fixing 
a lock of this kind, but it is a piece of work of some nicety and requires 
time and care. 

866. Boxes, especially when filled, are heavy and awkward to move, 
and for this reason it is desirable that iron handles shoul@ be fixed to 
them, one at each end. Thehandlescom- ganare, 
monly used for this purpose are shown ‘1° boxes. 
in fig. 441. Tq a plate in which are four holes for 
screws, two projections are attached. In these 

Fic, 44r. ‘Projections are holes into which are inserted the ends 

MANDLE FoR Rox. Of a swing handle, the ends of the handle being 
constructed in such a manner that the handle will lie flat against.the 
plate, or be turned upwards just so far that it stands out at right angles 
to the plate and no farther. The average prices of hinges, locks, and 
handles for boxes will be found in the price list of household iron- 
mongery given in the last chapter of this section of the work. 

867. The remarks that have just been made refer to the onstruction 
construction of boxes generally, but they will be found jy wnacgcr 
applicable in many points to the boxes which we are now °**® 
about to describe. Of these we will first take the tool-box, because it 
is one which the amateur must have, and which, without The tool-box 
doubt, he wil] desire to make for himself, 





FIG. 440. LOCK FOR BOX, 
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868. The general mode of construction having been gone through 
ee a in detail, it will only be necessary to exhibit convenient 
orang ce methods of arranging the interior. First, it is necessary 

to point out that the lid or cover of the box must be made 
deep enough to receive the tools that are shown as being placed 
within it ;adepth 
of two inches will 
be sufficient. 
The rim of the 
lid should be of 
the same thick- 
ness as the sides 

y and ends of the 

box, and made 
to fit exactly 
upon the lower 
case. A _hasp- 
lock, such as is 
used for a trunk, 
will be suitable 

Lid with for a box of this description, but a box-lock may be put on 

equally well. Within the lid may be placed the hand-saw, 
tenon-saw, square, keyhole-saw, pincers, drill, and a few smaller tools. 
The best way*of doing this is by blocks with thin brass buttons attached 
to turn over the tools and keep them in place, with some loops or ledges 

Dotan © take the blades of the saws, square, etc. Below, at 
ine ore the bottom of the box, Jarge tools, such as planes, the 

wooden mallet, hone, and hammers, are kept, with the 
long large rasp used for wood. Along the back strips of leather are 
nailed to hold small tools, such as bradawls, gimlets, files, scribes 

LeAther for Teamers, etc. The front of the box, it should be said, is 
small tools. removed so as to show the interior. At A is a small 

locker with a cover, which is useful for keeping such tools as the 
various kinds of bits that are used with the stock. In this locker chisels 

Locker for 2nd gouges also may be stowed away. AtB,C,D,E 
chisels, fc. are trays divided into compartments for screws and 
various small pieces of ironmongery and brass ware that are frequently 

wanted in carpentry. The nails are better kept in the 

tor ¢1 gine pot, nail-box than within the tool-box; while below a, and 
covered with a sliding panel, like the sliding cover of a 

box containing a dissected puzzle, working in slips nailed to the sides of 





FiG. 442. INTERIOR OF TOOL-BOX. 
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® 
the box, is a recess in which the glue-pot, oil-can, and bottles of varnish 
etc., can be put away ; and at G, H are two small drawers, which may be 
dispensed with if the box is not deep enough for them. 

869. The kind of tool-box just described will be found very useful 
by the majority of amateurs ; but for those who may not like this 
method of arranging the PALEHION, and yao may require. ner 
more room, the accompanying longitudinal section, mode of 

7 arrangement. 
shown in part only, of a box 2ft. gin. long by 16in. broad, 
may prove acceptable. This box is 21in. high, the 
thickness of the wood of which it is made and 
@ the depth of the different compartments within 






and ends slips of wood are nailed, forming a 
plinth B below, and a projecting ledge C above. 
To the ends clumps of wood D are nailed, through 
8 which are passed pieces of rope to paras 

A serve as handles. The lid Eis made 0frope. 
FIG. 443. INTERIOR with a double rim, so that the inner rim F rests 

OF TOOL-BOX. 
on the box, and the outer rim G on the Iedge 

outside, nailed round the top of the front, etc., so that Son unanen 
the box is dust-proof and almost watertight. Within of lid. 
are three trays, H, K, L, each about 24%in. deep, restfng on ledges 
M, N, O, graduated to take the trays, and screwed on to the ends 
mside the box. Below the third tray L is ample roon for all 
large and heavy tools—such as planes, etc.; the saws oe 
can be secured to the top of the box, within the lid, fF tools. 
as in the foregoing example, and so can the square, bevel, etc. 
All the other tools can be disposed in the trays as may be most 
convenient. Some readers might object to this arrangement that ,con- 
siderable loss of time and trouble would be involved in lifting out and 
replacing the trays, in order to get at the tools which are stowed away 
in them. This, however, is obviated by making the trays just half the 
width of the box, and fixing rings or knobs to the front, by means of 
which they may be moved on the ledges from the back to the front of 
the box, thus exposing the interior of any of the trays wisin 
without touching the others. Thus it willbe seen atonce fom = 
that the tools in the bottom of the box can be taken out 
and put back again at pleasure without touching the drawers or trays. 
This mode of making a tool-box and fitting up the interior is recom: 
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mended to the amateur carpenter as being both ingenious and con- 
venient, enabling him to get at any tool he may require without a 
moment’s delay or the slightest trouble. 

870. Trunks and portmanteaus are expensive to purchasers, and 
are only used occasionally in travelling and in periodical visits to 

Trav the seaside or elsewhere for change of air and scene. 
trunk or box. Increasing numbers in a family often renders an increase 
of articles of this description very desirable, and for the assistance of 
those who may wish to make such an addition to the baggage depart- 
ment, a useful form of travelling-trunk, equally adapted for ladies’ or 
genflemen’s use, shall be described and illustrated. A trunk should 
be made in such a way as to provide three compartments below and 
a tray above for cloth clothes, dresses, etc., which are creased, or, to 
use an expressive though not elegant word, “crammed,” by over- 
much folding and squeezing. 

871. The general construction of a useful travelling - trunk, as 
suggested above, is shown in the accompanying illustrations, of which 
Bencee dish fig. 444 represents a section 
of travelling- of the trunk, and fig. 445 {f 

' the plan. Dimensions, as 
heretofore are left to the discretion of \[}) 
the maker, who will know his own 
requirements, best ; but for general 
purposes a box about 3ft. long, 18in. 
wide, and Isin. high will be found to & = 
be of useful size. First of all, the case F!S- 444. TRaveLLING-TRUNK (SECTION) 

Sie on OF lower part of the box 

aD must be made in the usual 

manner, and as the box 

must be covered with leather or can- 
vas, which should be painted, the 
sides, ends, and bottom may all be 
nailed together, to save the time that 
must Stherwise be expended in dove- 
tailing ends and sides. The cover 
must be made to fit exactly over and 
flush with the sides and ends. The 
Topot top may be flat or rounded, 

as shown in fig. 444. There 

is no difficulty in making an arched or 
domed top ; all that is requisite is to 











FIG. 445. TRAVELLING-TRUNK ("La wh 
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éut the two ends of the cover in the form required, and then to 
nail boards across from end to end, bevelling the edges of the boards 
as may be necessary, so that they may be brought accurately and 
closely together. The case and the cover must be con- ainges ana 
nected with hinges as at x, and a hasp-lock fitted on at een 
VY; the lock itself being put on from the outszde of the box, and the 
hasp that fits into it to the outside of the cover. We will speak pre- 
sently of the mode to be adopted of finishing off the exterior of the 
box, and turn at once to the fitting up of the interior. 

872. The solid lines in each figure and the space enclosed between 
them show the boards of which the case and cover of the box are 
formed ; to prevent confusion these lines are not lettered. pivision of 
To divide the box into three compartments, slips must ee 
be nailed to the sides, as shown in a in each figure. P@‘tments. 
Each pair of slips forms a groove, and in the grooves thus formed a 
board B slips up and down, movable at pleasure, so that if necessary 
these boards may be removed, and the box thrown open from one 
end to the other. The utility of the boards, however, is manifest ; for 
while the outer compartments may be closely packed with under 
linen, etc., the central one may be occupied with hats and bonnets 
without any chance of their being crushed ; or, if these be carried 
in a separate bonnet-box or basket, with boots and other articles that 
it may be desirable to keep apart from the wearing apparel. 

873. The tops of the slips that form the grooves, the tops of the 
boards that divide the box into compartments, and two ledges, 
screwed on, one to each end, itside, as shown in fig. 444 Tray withir 
between the dotted lines c and D £, will form a sufficient box. 
support for the tray—which is a frame 3in. or 4in. in depth, with a 
few pieces of webbing stretched across it, and nailed to the edges to 
form a bottom. This frame is shown in plan in fig. 445 by the dotted 
lines L, M, N, R, and in section in fig. 444 by the shaded parts DF, 
EG. The dotted line HK merely shows the line in which the’ case 
and cover of the box meet. The tray should not be made to fit too 
tightly within the sides of the box, but so that it may slip in and out 
with ease. It will be noted that the tray projects above the top of the 
case from the line H K, and that the part above the plane that passes 
through this line projects upwards into the cover, which closes down 
over it when the box is shut. The use of the domed top use ot 
is now obvious, for it is clear that there is more room for 2°™°4 
dresses, etc., that may be laid in the tray than if there had beena flat top 
to the box immediately above the line F G, fitting close over the tray 
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874. As the box is to be covered with some kind of material such 
as leather or canvas, there is no necessity to plane up the boards of 
tard a which it is formed on the outside, but they should be 
mgt be vlened nicely planed on the inside, which will do away with the 

necessity of papering the box within, which is resorted to 

by the professional trunk-makers, not so much for the sake of orna- 
ment or neatness, but to conceal the roughness of the boards which 
are left unplaned. For a box of the dimensions above given, sound 
board of %in., or at the utmost Sin., in thickness will be sufficient. 
If the wood be thick enough three butt hinges of brass may be used, 
Hinges, Or hinges consisting of two straps connected by a pin 

BePeAs O80: may be screwed on from the outside, and made to form 
part of the ornamentation of the box. Strong tapes should be attached 
to the cover of the box at one end, and the case at the other, to 
prevent the cover from falling back too far when the box is opened. 

875. Leather will be found far too expensive for the material to be 
used for the outer covering of the box, and the amateur will save the 

ebiaslale outlay which he must incur if he buys leather for this 

for Soverine purpose by using canvas or hessian, which must be sized 
and painted black after it has been stretched over top 
and case and securely nailed to the edges. American leather-cloth 
Sesaat has a nice appearance when first put on, but it is highly 
perane. eg susceptible of injury from rough usage at railway 
stations, etc., when travelling. When the canvas has 
been put on and painted, a ledge of wood should be nailed all round 
the bottom to keep the bottom from’ coming into contact with any 
surface on which it may be placed, and which, possibly, may be wet, 
Fiap ot 3 in rainy weather. A flap of leather should be nailed 
jesthon coun’ all round the cover, except behind, and even therea strip 
of leather may be nailed along loosely, if it be thought 
desirable, to keep out the weather 

whenever the trunk may be exposed = 
to the rain. The flap of leather }— 
should be nailed along the cover 
about Yin. above the line H Kin 
fig. 446, which, as in fig. 444, shows 
the line in which the cover and the 
case meet. In fig. 446, AB is this ~ 

Flap a flap of leather, C a 
lock of box: broad flap to cover and 
protect the lock, fastened down by straps and buckles D and E. A 
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° 
stiong strap and buckle, as shown at F, should be placed on each side of 
the lock to take off part of the strain from the hasp of* gtraps ana 
the lock. Lastly, angle-irons lacquered with black varnish "°° 
should be placed along the edges of the box; those at Aisiedesne 
the bottom having been put on before the ledge spoken oe 
of above is nailed to the bottom. 

876, A drawer is a box without a cover, made in such a manner that 
it may be easily pulled out from or pushed into a case or frame which 
is specially made to receive it. Anassemblage of drawers, prawer: 
fitted into a single frame, is called, together with the frame meee 
in which the drawers are placed, a chest of drawers. Drawers enter 
into the construction of many articles of furniture, as, for example, 
library tables, kitchen tables, sofa and side tables, dress- arene 
ing tables, washstands, wardrobes, kitchen dressers, and ppg stat 
cabinets; the principles of construction, however, are in 
every case the same, and on this account it will be more convenient 
to consider the construction of the drawer separately, without special 
reference to any article of furniture of which it may form a part. 

877. A drawer, as a general rule, must be rectangular in form. The 
only exceptions to this rule are in drawers that fit into chests of drawers 
having rounded or elliptic fronts, when the front of each poi evene 
drawer must of necessity be curved in accordance with Senetmsrien 
the shape of the frame in which it is placed. The way in 
which a drawer is made may be understood from the accompanying 
diagrams, of which fig. 447 
represents the elevation of a 
drawer when seen from the 
side, and fig. 448 the section 
of a drawer. Fig. 447 shows 
how the front, back, and sides 
of a drawer are dovetailed to- 
gether. As it is desirable that FIG. 448. DRAWER (SECTION). 
the front of the drawer should present one unbroken sur- #ront, back, 
face, the outer end of each side is dovetailed to the front, eee 
as shown at A. The details of this particular kind of dovetailing’ have 
been given in full in Part I., Chapter vii., and need not be repeated 
here. Grooves are made along the inner surface of the front and sides 
a short distance, say in. above the lower edge, to admit the 
bottom, which is made of thinner wood than the front, Bottom 
back, and sides of the drawer. The back of the bottom °“*¥* 
generally projects a little beyond the sides, as shown in both figures 
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at D, and the back of the drawer reaches to and rests upon the bottom, 
as shown between C and D in fig. 448. The mortises and tenons are 
glued up and the edges of the bottom are glued in front and at the 
sides, and the parts are then put together and closed up, nails being 
driven through the tenons of,the sides into the front and back to aid 
in keeping the whole together. 

878. The lower edges of the sides of the drawers, as shown at E F, 
act as runners on which the drawer is drawn out and runin. As the 

Runners edges of the sides of the drawer are the only parts that 

for drawers. yest on the framing within when the drawer is in motion, 
it is manifest that the friction is far less than it would have been if the 
lower surface of the bottom had been in the same plane with the edges 
of the sides. Sometimes the bottom is strengthened by putting small 
blocks in the angle formed by the lower surface of the bottom of the 
drawer and the inner surface of the sides just below the groove, as at 
G,H,K. When the knobs, which serve as handles to pull the drawer out 
and push it in, and the lock are put on, the drawer iscomplete. The prices 
of knobs, drawer-locks, and cupboard-locks of various sizes will be found 
in the last chapter of this part of “Every Man his own Mechanic.” 

879. A very little consideration will serve to show that “‘ pigeon- 
holes, into which letters and papers are thrust in such order as may 
be convenient to the person who makes use of them, and 
the framework which, together with the drawers, forms 
a chest of drewers, are intimately related ; although the way in which 
pigeon-holes are made is by no means identical with that in which the 
framework of a chest of drawers is made. But one to a certain extent 
affords the key to making the other, and as the pigeon-hole’, are the 
simpler of the two we will consider these first. 

880. Fig. 449 will serve to explain the principles that govern the 
construction of pigeon-holes as well as a more elaborate diagram 
showing a considerable number 
of holes. The size of the pigeon- 
holes and the length, breadth, and 
depth of the entire framing having been deter- 
minefi, two boards—a B,C D—must be cut and 
planed up for the top and bottom, and two— 

nd B D—for the sides. Grooves must | 


Pigeon-holes. 


piace tala 
re) 
pigeon-holes, 





case 2 made in the top and bottom on the FIG. 449. 
Flap over “ace at E and F, for the reception of PIGEON-HOLES. 
lock of box. 


{ partition E F, and grooves must be made on each side of 
wrotect the log at H and K, and in the inner surfaces at G and L, for the 
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reception of the horizontal partition G H, « L. When this has been 
done the pieces of wood A B, C D, a c,and B D must be put together— 
dovetailing at each angle of the frame is the most desirable and 
efficient mode of joining them—and hen the upright partition E F 
must be gently driven into the groovs‘ cut to receive it, and lastly 
the horizontal partitions G H, KL. J) the small set of pigeon-holes 
under consideration it is unimportant whether the vertical or hori- 
zontal partition be in one piece. A sife rule for general guidance 
seems to be that when the length of th? pigeon-holes tS go orai rule 
greater than the height, the horizontal par'ttions shall each ae ey 
be in one and the same piece from side to ‘ide, the vertical 

purtitions being grooved into them and tht top and bottom; but when 
the height ts greater than the length, the vit tical partitions shall each 
be in one and the same piece, and the horisostal partitions grooved into 
them and the two sides. 

881. Such is the general method adopted in making pigeon-holes. 
Many modes of ornamenting them will readily suggest themselves to 
ae amateur—as, for example, hiding the openings and Srnamentac 
their contents from view, and putting the later beyond sigson ncla 
the prying inspection of other people, whd ™@Yy have 
access to the room or place where they are, by 2 pair of doors panelled 
and adorned with fret-work ; but all this may\be left to the maker's 
good taste, judgment, and requirements. They ™4Y be easily turned 
into a set of drawers for holding small articles, als 15 often ansiogy 


. ae 1 between 
done in chemists’ shops and many houses of PUSINESS, Vio oon-holes 


where a number of small, convenient receptacles fpr Many Ra eee 
different kinds of small articles are required. An'd when 
we have said this, the analogy between a set of piigeon-holes and the 
framing of a chest of drawers must be apparent. 

882. We will now proceed to a consideration of the framework of 
a chest of drawers, which is, in fact, nothing more |than a set of very 


large pigeon-holes ; but in order to save material a nd toy amework 


render the article less weighty when completed, onl just (of best 
so much of the framing is inserted as may be absolt tely » 


necessary for the support and divisjon of the drawers. For this reason 
the framework of the chest of drawers may be looke§d upon as being 
a set of skeleton pigeon-holes. 

883. The reader will easily see how the interior fra 
of a chest of drawers is made from fig. 450, from whicgh the top has 
been removed in order to show as clearly as possiblge the general 
principles of construction. The illustration and the de cription, with 


ing of the case 
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few verbal alterations, are <a from “The Jllustrated Carpenter 


an 


. il ” 
How frame. 294 Builder,” a _. 


workis work which is 
constructed. 





attention of amateur workers 
in wood, and merits a nae TS = 
on their bookshelves. The 
sides and bottom of the case aes NY 
: ae & 
Bidesana 2re of inch pine, | GEREN 


bottomof about 18in.! 
oase. 
eeates tel [CLLLEENSN 
bottom is run into a \; 
shaped groove in the sides, 
as this affords continuoys 
support to the edges on both 
sides and does away with the 
unsightly appearance that 
would be presented if it FIG. 450. FRAMEWORK OF 
were mortised into the sides, eee ep ge 
The bottom should be blocked round below to impart additional 
Strength tG this part of the structure. The cross-pieces 
A and B are dovetailed into the top edges of the sides, 
and these serve as tis to hold the sides together at the top. The 
ledges C, D, nd E are also mortised into the sides, but the ends of 
Ledces the tenohs must not appear on the outer surface of the 
in interior. sides ; and the ledges which run from each of these on 
each side to the ba¢k are also attached to the sides by screws after 
be:ug glued to them, A piece of inch stuff, 3in. wide or a little more, 
is notched into the/top rail a and the bottom, as shown at G. A hori- 
zontal ledge H is mhortised into this upright and the horizontal rail c, 
to serve as a bearer for the sides of the small top drawers; and in 
order to keep them apart and in their places when being drawn out 
and pushed in, an upright K is mortised into B and C, and a vertical 
rail about lin. or/14in. deep screwed along the centre of H. The in- 
Bask  '€Tidr is now complete, and the back must be put on. 
of drawers. This consists of alternate pieces of in. and %in. stuff, 
the edges of the thicker pieces being rebated so as to cover those of 
the thinner ones, Thus the surface of the back is flush within through- 
out, but without one piece projects beyond another. It is almost 
needless to remark that the two outside pieces that Come against the 
sides should be thick pieces. The ends of these uprights are nailed 












Cross-pileces. 
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to the top rail A and the inner edge of the bottom, and the sides are 
nailed down to the thick pieces of the back on each side. : 

- 884. Lastly, a top is made of inch pine, flush with the thick pieces 
of the back behind, but projecting rin. over the sides and Top 
front. It is screwed on to A, B, F, and Iefrom the inside. °* 4*#wers. 
It should have been pointed out that F and L are ledges screwed to 
the sides for this purpose, running from the top-rail B to the top-rail a. 
The sides are made in one piece throughout, and are cut out at the 
bottom, as shown at M. Pieces are then attached to the front at N and 
O, to give the appearance of dwarf legs, on which the 

. : Legs, ete. 
chest of drawers seems to stand. A moulding is run : 
round the top of the case in order to take off the harsh appearance of 
the sharp rectangular edge. Sometimes the bottom is moulded and 
projects slightly beyond the general plane of the front, and instead of 
dwarf legs or feet, as shown in the figure, the sides are not carried 
below the bottom, but blocks are screwed on to the bottom at each 
angle in which short turned legs or knobs are inserted. pronts of 
The fronts of the drawers should be made of inch wood, “®® “7#wers. 
and the sides and back of 5gin. stuff, “in. stuff, or y,in. being used for 
the bottom, which is run into grooves cut in the inner surface of the 
front and sides as already described in the section devoted to the con- 
struction of drawers. When finished, the chest of drawers, and indeed 
all articles of furniture made of pine, may be painted and grained, or 
stained and varnished, or French-polished. " 

885. A cupboard is a space enclosed with doors and fitted with 
shelves or rails bearing pegs or hooks, according to the purpose for 
which it is used. A cupboard may be fixed or movable, Sappeanda: 
that is to say, it may consist of a recess ina room which Axed or 
is covered in bya frame and doors hung within the frame; 
or it may be made with sides, bottom, top, and back, like the case or 
frame of a chest of drawers, having doors in front. It is manifestly 
impossible, as it is also unnecessary, to describe all the different 
positions in which cupboards may be constructed, or all the different 
articles of furniture which partake of the nature of cupboards ; we shall | 
therefore confine our descriptions to the method of fitting up a recess 
by the side of a fireplace as a cupboard, and the mode of making a 
small portable cupboard, and of making and fixing the old-fashioned 
but useful corner cupboard. 

886. Let us suppose, first of all, that we are about to make a cup- 
board in the recess of a roor already finished, and that in fig. 451 AB 
represents the line of the chimney breast, and BCDE the recess 
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that it is required to convert into a cupboard. There is a skirting round 
Gasbe arain tHe room which must not be cut away, as our object is 
sco ca to remove the cupboard at some time or other, and to 
leave the recess and skirtings as unharmed as possible by 
our operations. The skirting will project beyond the face of the 
Treatment Wall ABCDE at the bottom of the room, as shown by the 
ofakirting. lines, and the white space enclosed within, ABCD E, 
which, it should be said, represents the “ D 
plan of the recess. Our first 
Frame for ‘ ‘ 
dooror Care is to make a frame with 
oe a door or doors hung within it, 
the frame being represented in section by ‘ « 
the shaded parts LM. Part of the frame at FIG. 451. 
M must be cut away so as to fit over the SUEROA SN SECeee 
skirting at E, and to abut against the surface of the wall DE, buta 
slip of wood shown by the black block at B must be nailed to L on the 
inside to fill up the space that must intervene between L and the wall 
AB above the skirting against which the bottom part of the frame rests. 
It must be left to the option of the maker whether he will have a rail 
Rail across 2cross the frame at the bottom ; if not, he must take care 
frame. to keep the sides in place by nailing a thin slip of wood 
across them, and keeping it there until the frame is fixed. The frame 
being ready and the doors hung within it, but removed temporarily 
until the frame is fixed, arrangements must now be made for fixing it. 
First nail two slips of wood, F G, H K, shaded in the figure, to the floor 
close against the skirting, and to the wall at the requisite height nail 
ledges, shown by the white spaces BC, CD, DE, to the surface of the 
Top ofthe Wall. On these ledges the top of the cupboard may be 
cupboard. jaid and fastened down, supposing always that the cup- 
board does not reach to the top of the room. To this top the top 
rail of the frame is to be nailed, the bottom of each side butted 
against the skirting and slip FG on one side, and the slip H K cn the 
other, being secured by skew-nailing to the floor. The frame and top 
are now complete, and the doors may be re-hung. If the 
Sheff or P ° 
shelves recess is to be fitted up with shelves, ledges must be 
nailed to each side of the recess to support the shelves, 
but the amateur is already acquainted with the best methods of doing 
this and of putting up rails fitted with pegs or hooks. 
887. If a dwarf cupboard is to be made the same plan is to be 
pursued, but instead of the thinner top of inch stuff or even less, 
which may be used for the taller cupboard, a slab of 14 in. or 14in. 
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stuff should be inserted ; or if thinner stuff be used, an appearance of 
thickness should be given to it by nailing on a strip of ° 

wood or a moulding to the edge of the slab. The slab hoaraie 
should project beyond the surface of the frame and doors; *°°°™* 
but if a slip or moulding be nailed to the slab, the edge of the slab 
may be flush with the frame, etc., and the projection made by the slip 
or moulding which may be nailed to it. 

888. We will now proceed to consider how a small portable cup- 
board may be made which, with various slight modifications, may be 
made available for a variety of purposes and situations. vere 
Such a cupboard is very closely allied to the cheffonier, portable 
and may be easily adapted to do duty as such. Without “"??°* 
any further comment, it will be understood that this and all other 
articles of furniture which may be described in this chapter may be 
grained, or stained and varnished, or French-polished. The style in 
which the amateur may decide to finish his work must be left to 
himself. 

889. The illustration which is now presented to the reader will 
speak for itself, and requires no description in detail as to how it is to 
be made. The sides are made flush throughout from 

: Hzxample of 
top to bottom, and to these the panels and frames which portable cup- 
form the doors are hung. The back is made in precisely Aceh cone 
the same way as the back of a chest of drawers, and the Pee 
top, when a simple top like that of a chest of drawers is used, is 





FIG. 452. SIDE ELEVATION. FIG. 453. FRONT ELEVATION. 
SMALL PORTABLE CUPBOARD. 


put on in a similar way. In some cases it may be convenient that the 
top of the cupboard should consist of a sloping desk with a ledge at 
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the back. . This mode of construction is shown in the side elevation 
in fig. 452. To make the desk, ledges must be screwed to the sides 
and a rail mortised into them in front, against which the top of the 
cupboard may rest when closed, and on which the bottom of the 
cupboard may be dropped*in. The sides of the cupboard may be 
carried high enough to form the sides of the desk, and a flat piece 
must be nailed across at B, to which the lid of the desk must be 
attached with hinges; but in this case allowance must be made at the 

Deak ovis: top for the projection of the desk beyond the cupboard 

jest bezond front. If, on the other hand, it is not desired to cap the 

: cupboard with a desk, the sides should be carried up 
square, as shown by the dotted line ac, so that a drawer may be put 
at the top instead of the desk, and a ledge carried round the top to 
prevent anything from being knocked or pushed off the slab at top ; 
but in the case of the desk the sides of the ledge will only reach as far 
as the beginning of the slope. The brackets at the sides, as shown in 
both figures, form a useful addition to the cupboard, especially in a 
smal] room. 

890. The old-fashioned three-cornered cupboard for the corners of 
rooms 1s now very seldom seen in any but old farmhouses and 
Old-fashionea COttages. Its modern representative consists of three 

ocnree;, shelves, decreasing in size from the lowest to the highest, 

cupboards. set in side pieces which fit against the walls of the room, 
and are adorned with fret-work. The cupboard in this form is little 
more than a bracket in three tiers, and it is suitable for nothing else 
than a stand for china and other curiosities of value. There are 
many places, however, in which a corner cupboard shut in by a door, 
and thus rendered a receptacle in which articles can be kept under 
lock and key, will be found not only useful but appropriate, and for 
this reason some remarks are now added on its general construction 
and the method of fixing it. 

891. For all practical purposes, the plan of the three-cornered 
cupboard given in fig. 454 will be sufficient to show the amateur the 
Construction general principles of construction of articles of this kind. 

of neteag. ~=ABand BC are the sides of the cupboard, which must be 

cupboard. dovetailed together at right angles, so as to fit against the 
walls that meet and form the corner of the room. The common 
method of procedure is to bevel off the edges of these sides at an 
angle of 45°, and fit against them a frame shown by the double 
dotted lines AF andGc. To this frame the door FG is hung. Now 
it is clear that when a corner cupboard is made in this way its 
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e 
capacity for holding articles, such as cups, jars, etc., is very limited ; 
the corners at F and G being almost useless. The holding capacity 
of the cupboard may be increased without increasing cet 
the size of the sides, by dovetailing or otherwise fixing holding 
sides, as shown at AD and CE at right apgles to the main tia 
sides AB,BC. The sides AD and DC will serve as the frame for the 
door, which may be hung to either of 
these side-pieces as may be most con- 
venient. In the figure the door DEis 
shown as being hung to C E by hinges 
as at E. Whichever way the cupboard 
ray be made, there is no necessity for 
stops inside, as the edges of the shelves 
will furnish stops to stay the inward 
progress of the door. To receive the . 
shelves, ledges as at FH and HG should FIG. 454. PLAN OF 
be screwed to the interior of the sides T!8EE-CORNERED CUPBOARD. 
ABandBC. When the cupboard is made with a projecting front, as 
indicated by A D, EC, the corners at Aand C are rendered useful. With 
regard to other details—which would appear in a drawing of the ele- 
vation, Dut which is not given, as the amateur will be capable of 
working this out on paper for himself—according to plan No. 1, the 
top and bottom should be added to the sides first of all, and the 
frame in which the door is hung made to cover the Whole, and be 
flush with the outer surfaces of both top and bottom. According to 
plan No. 2, in which the cupboard is made of greater capacity, the 
bottom of the cupboard may be brought beyond the lines AD, DE, 
EC, as shown by the outer dotted line, and neatly rounded off in the 
form of a bead. The top, in this case, may also be nailed on over 
the door, but flush with it, and not going beyond it ; and a ledge may 
be screwed firmly to the upper surface of the top, flush with the edge 
that appears over the door, in order to carry a neat moulding or 
crestboard, which will impart an appropriate finish to the top. This 
nay be ornamented according to the taste of the maker. - 

S92. To support the cupboard, ledges should be nailed to the wall in 
the same manner as for the support of the shelves within the cup- 
board at F H and H G, and to these a rail may be mor- 
tised, running from the outer end of one ledge to the outer mobos 
end of the other, forming with them a skeleton shelf on er 
which the cupboard may rest. To keep the top of the cupboard close 
against the wall, two pieces of iron, as shown at X, may be screwed to 

27 
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the sides AB and BC, and a brass-headed nail driven through the hole 
Y in the top of each iron. 

893. The wardrobe may be described as a combination of the 
cupboard and chest of drawers, as most wardrobes are made with 
a cupboard at top, and a deep drawer below which is 
sometimes made available for holding hats and bonnets. 
It is not likely that the amateur will ever go so far in joinery as to 
construct a wardrobe; he will, in all probability, be content with 
fitting up a recess in a bedroom as a hanging closet, in the manner 
already described; but as there is no knowing what a man may be led 

General t0? do who has plenty of time on his hands, the elevation, 
arrangement. section, and details of construction of a very useful ward- 
robe are given below. The plan of this wardrobe and the accom- 
panying illustrations have been taken from the pages of the “ Illustrated 
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FIG. 457. @RANSVERSE FiG. 455. FRONT ELEVATION. FIG, 456, ELEVATION 
SECTION. OF DOOR, 
WARDROBE. 

Carpenter and Builder,” a most useful serial publication, which we 
have already recommended to the attention of all amateur carpenters 
and builders. 

894. The body of this wardrobe, as will be seen from an examina- 
tion “f fig. 455, must be made in two parts, with the cornice above 
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and the plinth below separate. Suitable proportions for sych a ward- 
robe as this are 7ft. high, including plinth and cornice, ees ; 
and 4ft. 6in. wide. Its depth should be 18in., without °f wardrobe. 
the doors. Allowing qin. for the plinth and the same for the 
cornice, the size of the parts or carcasés in which the mitenewe or 
wardrobe is made is 6ft. gin. by 2ft. 3in. The back tmber used. 
edge of the frame of each part must be rebated to allow of a %in. 
framed back, or a back may be put in as already described for a 
chest of drawers. The sides of the frame should be made of 1 in. 
stuff, well planed down. In the part to the right hand is a hanging 
cupboard at the top, with a rail for pins or hooks for hanging clotlfes. 
At the bottom is a deep box for hats and bonnets. The 4,5 sop 
front of this box is a fixture, and the top slides in and bonnets, etc. 
out. The part to the left hand is made to contain six trays above for 
clothes, etc., which pull in and out, and two drawers be- Garianmeat 
low, the lower drawer being of the same depth as the With trays. 
bonnet-box in the right-hand compartment. The construction of the 
left-hand compartment is shown in section in fig. 457- powers at 
The trays A, A, etc., run in grooves made in the sides of ottom. 
the compartment in which they are placed; they are lin. apart, and 
are about 6%in. deep, with 3in. fronts. They have very much the 
appearance of six small butlers’ trays fitted in one above another. As 
there is the depth of 1in. between the trays, the amateur will find it 
easier to screw Zin. ledges on to the sides of the compartment, on 
which the trays may run, instead,of ploughing grooves in the sides of 
the compartment and making the bottom of each tray to fit the grooves. 
The drawers at the bottom are 8in. and Ioin. in depth respectively, 
and as the depth of the lower drawer and hat-box correspond, the latter 
in the right-hand compartment must also be Ioin. deep. 

895. When the two compartments are finished, the plinth B is 
framed so that the compartments may drop within it, and a moulding 
C placed roundthetop. The plinth must be made broader 
than the compartment to allow for the doors, which must 
open and shut just clear of the moulding and over a slip of wood which 
is nailed to the top edge of the plinth, wz¢hin the mould- 
ing and flush with the top of the moulding. When the ee aa 

plinth. 
compartments have been placed side by side of the plinth, 
two or three screws may be driven through the inner side of one com- 
partment into the adjacent side of the other to keep them firmly 
together. 

896. One of the doors for the compartments is shown in fig. 456. 


Plinth. 
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A frame is made to receive a circular-headed panel. The wood used 
ite ‘for the frame should be 1 in. thick when planed down, 
compart- and the hanging style should be 4 in. wide, and the fall- 

ee ing style 2%in. wide. The manner in which the panels 

are inserted and the bolectinn moulding put on is shown in fig. 458, 

which represents a transverse section of the doors. At D, the line in 

which the doors meet, a semicircular bead is attaclied to one door 
and laps over the other, to kice the lin> of junction when the doors are 
closed. The doors are hung to the outer side of each compartment. 

The panels, it desired, may be filled with silvered giass so as to form 

a mirror, which will serve as a cheval glass. In this case, a strong 

Giazeq Panel must be put in behind the glass. For the cornicea 
panels. frame is made similar to the plinth, but flush with the sides 
and projecting only in front. A moulding is nailed on to the edge of 
the frame, which drops slightly over the top of the compartments. 

The door is made to work clear of the moulding, the space between 

the moulding and the frame being filled up, as in the plinth, with a 

small piece of wood of the necessary thickness. If made of deal the 

wardrobe should be stained and varnished or French-polished. 

897. Few kitchens will be found without a dresser, which, in point 
of fact, is a fixture almost as requisite to the house as doors or stairs. 

Kitchen 2be amateur will, in all probability, be 
dresser. never called upon to make one; but the 
requirements’of his family may render it desirable that 

a recess in a kitchen, or indeed in a back kitchen or 

scullery, be fitted up by way of additional accommoda- 

tion. To this end a brief description of the kitchen 
dresser, and the way in which it is made may prove 
desirable to some of our readers. 

898. The general construction of the kitchen dresser 
is shown in section in fig. 459. A solid slab of deal, 
about 14in. thick, is made to form the dresser-board 
Construction °F Principal shelf of the dresser, as shown 

of Se at A. This slab is supported at either side 
by two solid ends, which, in their turn, are framed into #} 

Blab for 2 Plinth G, which consists of a platform 
dresser-board. made of boards nailed on runners. The | 
ends of the dresser are mortised into the outer runners FIG. 459. 

: KITCHEN 
on each side, and the boards forming the platform are _ DRESSER. 
Jailed to these and to two or more cross-pieces, framed into longi- 
tudinal pieces of the same thickness at front and back. To the broad 
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frame thus made it is desirable to form a back with match-boarding 
or with boards, put on as in the chest of drawers—that ania 
is to say, thick and thin boards in alternation, the edges dresser. 
of the thicker boards being rebated so as to fit over the thinner: 
ones. Aslip of wood must be nailed*in front of the framing of the 
platform below, to conceal from view the space underneath. Along 
the front of the dresser a frame is inserted to receive piierara tn 
two or three drawers, as shown at E, and under that = front. 
part of the frame which divides any two of the drawers, whether they 
be two or three in number, it is desirable to put uprights, as shown 
by the dotted lines at H, to help support the thick slab at A, afd to 
prevent it from sagging in the middle from its own weight, which is 
often the case with large and long dressers. The framing on which the 
drawers run is made in precisely the same way as that which receiver 
the two small top drawers in a chest of drawers. The space F below 
the drawers may be enclosed with doors or left open, as 
may be thought desirable. When left open the plat- 
form is painted black, and constitutes a “ pot-board” on which sauce- 
pans, kettles, etc., are placed when not in use. | 

899. On each side of the slab A, and on the inner part, two uprights 
of the shape shown in the illustration are mortised, and uprights for 
into these are mortised shelves, the lower shelf in every *"@!Ve* 
case being narrower than the one immediately above it, mete pal pa 
as shown at P,C,and D. Ledges are nailed along theupper ‘*26lves. 
surface of these shelves and glong the slab A to support plates and 
dishes, and hooks are screwed into the front edge on sions tor 
which jugs and mugs are suspended. These dresser- J¥8#, eto. 
hooks, as they are called, vary from Is. to 1s. 6d. per dozen, according 
to size. 

goo. The lowest shelf in the dresser, which is formed in reality by 
the inner part of the slab A, is reserved for cheese-plates; thé shelf 
8B for puddinz-plates, c for dinner-plates, and D for large Appropelatioa 
dishes. When soup-plates are frequently used, and the 0° shelves. 
family is a large one, it is as well to have, if possible, an extwa shelf 
for soup-plates between C and D. The dresser is finished with a 
cornice and moulding above. That it is desirable to make yoy siaes of 
the sides of the dresser so that the higher a shelf is the erst, 
further it projects, is manifest from the fact that the jugs  ™sde. 
which are placed on the hooks fixed to the higher shelves hang out 
clear of those on the shelves below, and can be easily reached and 
removed without touching any of those beneath them. The space 


Pot-board. 
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cy 


behind the shelves may be filled with match-boarding or left open, 
Space behing 2¢COrding to the will of the maker ; it is better, however, 
shelves. to fill up with match-boarding, which, when painted, can 
be washed when necessary, while a coloured wall cannot be cleansed 
in this manner. Y 
got. From drawers, wardrobes, and dressers we must pass on to 
bookshelves, which the amateur carpenter will be more likely to make 
Book- for himself than any of the pieces of furniture which have 
shelves. iust been enumerated. Bookshelves, in fact, may be 
made out of almost anything. Out of some boards that had once 
formed an egg-box the writer has made a small set of bookshelves 
with plinth and cornice, which is still in use, and which, when it was 
stained and varnished, betrayed no traces of its origin 
May be made : eae ‘ : ; 
of simple We will begin by giving instructions for making a set 
materials. ° : 
of shelves of this kind, and then proceed to others otf 
more elaborate construction and superior finish. 
go2. The method of making a small set of bookshelves out of egg- 
box boards may be gathered from 
Book. the annexed diagrams, 
ghe wes Of of which fig. 460 repre- 
egg-boxes. sents the elevation, and 
fis. 461 the section and end of the 
shelves. First of all, four nice clean 
pieces of board must be selected for 
the top, bottom, and sides, and 
these must be nailed or dovetailed 
together as may best suit the ama- 
teur. The boards used in making 
egc-boxes are as ageneral rule thin, Fic. 460. ELEVATION. FG. 461. SECTION. 
and it will be better to dovetail the SMALL BOOKSHELVES, 
parts together. Before the tenons and mortises are glued up and 
otherwise secured, ledges as shown by the lower dotted lines at A, B, 
and C, must be screwed to the sides on the inner surface to support 
the egds of the shelves. The frame may then be put together, and the 
shelves, which must be flush with the edges of the frame before and 
behind, can be slipped into their places, and secured by brads through 
the sides just above the ledges. 
Pe Te 903. In order to do away with the thin and unsubstan- 
boards loak tial appearance presented by the edges of the sides, and 
* to hide the ends of the side ledges, strips of wood about 
tin. in width, as shown at G H and K L, are nailed to the edges of the 
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sides, which come as far as the dotted line drawn along the middle of 
the slips. After this is done it will be as well to nail thick ledges of 
wood to the outer surfaces of the top and bottom, to serve as foun- 
dations for the cornice M and the plinth N. The cornice po. ation 
is formed of a piece, shaped as drawn, im front, and two °f cornice. 
side-pieces. These parts project beyond the top of the shelves all 
round. Before the piece M is put on, the strip of leather 5 004, natn a 
that appears below it should be nailed to its inner surface, 02 shelves. 
This leather must be exactly as long and no longer than the distance 
between the inner edges of the strips G H, K L, so as to work in and 
out freely between them ; and when the shelves are completed strips ot 
the same length should be nailed to the edges of the shelves at A, B, 
and C, as shown in fig. 460 in D, E, and F. Finally, round the bottom, 
and having the upper edges flush with the surface of the bottom of 
the frame which forms the lowermost shelf, pieces of wood, bevelled 
above as shown in the drawings at N and 0, should be nailed to the 
ledges attached to the bottom to form the plinth, which may, if the 
amateur approve of it, have a half-inch bead bradded on round the 
bottom as at pandq. If the lower board of the frame which forms 
the lowest shelf has not been brought out far enough to be flush with 
the slips GH, KL, these slips being 
dropped into notches cut in the board to 
WHIP receive them, the opening between the 
edge of the shelf and tlfe top of the 
plipth must be filled up neatly and closely 
J with a slip of wood of the proper size. 
rae ee um The sides and front of the shelves may 
HN eee | then be stained and var- 
RNG | ished. The appearance of ets 
‘ ‘ moulding. 
the shelves is much improved 
by the addition of two small brackets 
at G and K, which seem to support the 
gy overhanging cornice or crest-board at M. 
| 904. A pretty design for a somewhai 
Fic. 462. HANGING Book. Similar set of shelves, without cornice 
SHELVES. and plinth, and intended to be fixed 
against the wall, is shown in fig. 462, which is drawn 
: ood designs 
on a scale of in. to a foot. The shelves are grooved for book- 
into the sides and back, and glued up and nailed. The ace 
sides may be stop-chamfered. These shelves are suitable for hanging- 
Shelves in a recess, but it is advisable to make them the width of the 


i 


i 
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recess, or if not, to place brackets in the form of quarter circles against 
the sides in'the same plane with each shelf for the reception of jars 
and pieces of china of a suitable height. Another design for a 
hanging bookshelf is shown in figs. 463, 464, which represent the 
frant and side elevation. ‘The cornice and base in fretwork, and the 
Carving in relief in a sunken panel on the side, add very much to the 
appearance of the shelves. Instead of showing the edges of the sides 
in front as shown in fig. 463, the frames of the doors may be made of 
narrower stuff, and hung to the sides, hiding them from view alto- 
gether, and the panels may be of glass instead of wood. 

ges. Any of the bookshelves already described may be adapted 
with a little contrivance to form shelves on the top of a dwarf cup- 


board, which should be made to suit the style of the 
Shelves 


ondwarf shelves. Inthe first kind the plinth should be omitted 
cupboards, .,. 


~~-+L-=~ ond the bottom of the framing that holds the 
shelves be allowed to rest 
on the top of the cupboard, 
or the sides be extended 
downwards and mortised 
into the slab that forms the 
top of the cupboard. In 
the second and third ex- 
amples the sides may be 
_ extended downwards, and 
also mortised into the top 
of the cupboard, a mode of 
arrangement which provides 
for the retention of all the 
ornamental work that is 
shown in the illustrations. 
FIG. 463.. FRONT ELEVATION. oe ie In each of these the most 
HANGING BOOKSHELVES, appropriate way of extend- 
Extension of "S the sides is to carry them downwards in the form 
aides. of a bold bracket sweeping outwards, and wider at the 
bottom than at the top where the shelves commence. The exten- 
sion thus made may be pierced with fret-work or carved in low relief, 
in accordance with the general character of the ornamentation of the 
shelves. 
906, We will now examine a simple but effectual method of making 
bookcases or bookshelves that will be found particularly useful to the 
amateur, inasmuch as the shelves thus formed can be added to or 
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diminished at pleasure, and adapted to any kind of room or recess, 
no matter what its size may be. Being made in deal, — 
stained and varnished or French-polished, the cost is but neetul book: 
little for shelves that cover a considerable expanse of wall; eneive: 
and as their construction is but very sinfple, they are such that any 
amateur may make for himself, even though he be not able to use his 
tools as well as he could wish. 
go7. In the accompanying illustration fig. 465 shows the front eleva- 
F £ _ tion of a compartment of such a bookcase, 
and fig. 466 the section and yo. 46 con- 
inner part of each end piece as *ruct them. 
well. These end pieces, and indeed all the 
standards that divide the bookshelves into 
compartments, should be made of good 
straight-grained pine, 3/in. in thickness after 
it has been planed down ; and if the shelves 
be large and cover a considerable area of 
wall it will be as well to have yy.4. in com- 
¥ethem lin. in thickness. There partments. 
m™ must be /wo end pieces, but the standards 
between these may be as few or as many as 
necessary. Inalong extent of shelving the 
distances between each pair of standards 
i should not be less than 2ft. or more than 3ft. 
Fic. 46s. Fic. 466, First taking the structure of an ginoture of 
FONT ELEVATION INSIDE OF end piece, which may be of any 4 pieces. 
ETC. height, though 6ft. will be found conve- 
nient, one side must of course be left perfectly plain, but on the 
other and inner side, A A, as shown in fig. 466, a stout ledge about 
Iin, Square should be screwed on at B, and 






c = @ Strips along both edges, notched, as at 
a C, C, for the reception of slides on which 

Fic. 467. SUPPORT FOR SHELF | of the shelves may rest. This is 
a aa a shown on a larger scale in fig. 447, in 


which C, C are the notched slips, D the slide, and E the superin- 
cumbent shelf, all in section. The stan- 
dards and the other end piece are 
Standards 


Fic. 468. PLAN or sHeLF made of precisely the same between 
SHOWING NOTCHES AT CORNERS. end pieces. 


es aul tm muantiv tha cama 


manner as the first end piece, only in the second and opposite end 
Piece the ledges and rotched strips must be screwed on to the reverse 
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side, so that the parts of the ends thus prepared may be inwards and 
facing each other when the ends and standards are placed in position ; 
and in the standards the ledges and notched strips are attached on 
both sides instead of on one side only as in the end pieces. 
go8. When the standards and end pieces have been placed in 
position at such distances from each other as may have been pre- 
iow isipat viously Gcrerminied, a board E is laid along the top sats 
oe end to end, and nailed or screwed—screwing is better, in 
case of removal and taking the bookcase to pieces at any 
time—to all the uprights. Additional firmness is obtained by means 
: of a narrow board F, which is screwed to the end pieces 
and standards all along the front. To this a moulding G 
is attached above, and the cornice consisting of this moulding and 
the facia F is apparently supported by little carved brackets H, 
attached to the end pieces and standards. The moulding G and the 
brackets H are clearly shown in the side elevation of the bookcase 
Cornice ana Yepresented in fig. 466. Along the bottom a board k, 
brackets. about 1sin. in width, is attached to the end pieces and 
standards along the entire length; and for the sake of rendering 
Bottom of the bookcase substantial in appearance, another nar- 
bookcase. rower board L is screwed on in front ; the two boards, with 
the moulding or bead M which is placed along the top of k, forming 
a bold and, handsome-looking plinth to the whole bookcase. The 
chief use of M is to mask the outer edge of the board N, which—as, 
indeed, are all the other shelves—is cut, as shown in fig. 
Uses of space : 
below bottom 466, to drop in upon the edges as shown at bk, and form a 
shelves. chelf or platform to receive the lowest row of books, which 
will comprise the longest and heaviest among them. As this shelf can 
be removed at pleasure when all the books upon it are taken out, the 
open space A below it affords a convenient place for stowing away 
unbound periodicals, rolls of maps and engravings, and the thousand 
and one odd matters for which it is desirable to find a hiding-piace 
and which are usually put in the cupboards of the book- 
The shelves Ee 
afl how to case when it is made with cupboards below and shelves 
™ above. The shelves are finished in front with scalloped 
strips of American leather-cloth, or embossed edging, which may be 
let into the under part of the shelf close to the front edge with a 
tongue and groove, or nailed along the edge with gilt-headed nails or 
white studs. 
909. It will be obvious to all that the standards and ends will serve 
in any case, and that when it is necessary to extend the hookcase and 


Board at top. 
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add to its length, to accommodate an increasing stock of books, all 
that is necessary is to carry one end further on, to inter- 
pose a new standard, and to have new boards for the itis prinetpis 
top, the facia, and the plinth. If it is needful to ‘tenielor 
cuitai] the length of the bookcase, it is merely neces- oe 
sary to take out a standard and reduce the boards that have just 
been named to the required extent. When, as may be the case in 
moving from one house to another, it is necessary to reduce or extend 
the length of the bookcase by a few inches only, it may be managed 
by bringing the standards a little closer together and shortening the 
shelves ; or by increasing the distance between any pair of standards— 
the central compartment or compartments being the most suitable— 
and having new shelves for the space or spaces thus extended. Any- 
thing may be done with a bookcase of this kind. It is almost needless 
to remark that it is always prudent to preserve old facias, plinth- 
boards, and shelves that have been replaced by others, as they may be 
found useful on another occasion. If it is desired to have glass doors 
to a bookcase of this kind, the notched strips should ke placed farther 
in, and the doors made so as to be hung to the ends or standards, 
theirouter surface being flush with the outer part or edges po ore not 
of the ends and standards. When the bookcase is a 7ecommenaed. 
fixture doors are desirable for the purpose of keeping out dust, but 
when e/asticity in the bookcase is desirable it should be made without 
doors as described. 

gto. An American writer hassuggested a very simple and ingenious 
method of making a bookcase on the expansive principle, a wertean 
and doing away with the necessity of packing and un- pete ting 
packing books on removal from one house to another. Principle. 
The plan, which is as follows, is well worth the attention of the 
amateur. 

gir. “The cheapest,” the inventor says, “is also in some respects 
the best bookcase. This is a box, or case of boxes, of indeterminate 
number. The box is about 4ft. long and 2oin. high, sia) of 
inside measurement. A shelf runs from end to end, °onstryction. 
dividing it into two sections, each, therefore, being about 9/zin. high. 
Three or four of these boxes, placed one above the other, make a case 
five to seven feet high. An unostentatious base-board 1. woae 
(plinth) below, and a moulding (cornice) above, will help suitable for 
to make it ornamental. If the two upper boxes are made change nodes 
a little narrower, and not quite so high, the bookcase 


presents a graduated appearance, which is, perhaps, an advantage. 
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If you are a tenant, and have occasion to move, you have only to 
turn your boxes over on the back, without even taking the books out, 
stuff paper or cloth about them, screw a board on the upper surface, 
and they are packed.” 

g12, The amateur carpenter who is fond of his books, and can 
manage to appropriate a small room to himself as a sanctum or study, 
Furniture for C2 now see how easily he may make for himself every 
say pe wae atom of furniture within it except his chair, which he 
by amateur. will do well to purchase, selecting a library chair with a 
wooden seat, which will cost from 12s. 6d. to 15s. To the above 
deScription we need only add that the plinth should be made in the 
same manner as that which has been described for the wardrobe, but 
higher, in order to keep the lowest row of books out of the way of 
sweeping brooms, etc. The cornice also should be made ina separate 
piece, and drop over the topmost box. It is also advisable that some 
method should be adopted of connecting the boxes when piled one 
above another. This may be easily effected by a bead from top to 

bottom along the edge of each side which shows in front, 

errE or by slips also running from top to bottom at the back 

aheives. or sides. These, of course, must be unscrewed before 

the boxes are taken down for removal. As a finish to the shelves, 

leather edging with scalloped edges, or strips of American leather- 
cloth, should be attached to the shelves. 

913. Here we may bring to a close our remarks on the con- 
struction of household furniture which partakes of the box form. 
From what has been said in the foregoing pages the amateur will 
doubtless find the way to make other useful things which are similar 
in principles of construction, and which, by reason of this very 
similarity, need no mention here. 
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COMBINED CHAIR AND HOUSE-STEPS : PICTURE-FRAMES : FLOWER- 
STANDS AND STAGES: GLAZED WINDOW-BOX: FOUNTAIN ; 
SWINGS. 


Misccllancous Articles—Combined Chair and House-steps—Principles of Con- 
struction—Construction of lower portion—Mode of making upper part—Parts 
connected by Hinges—Frames for Pictures— Where to obtain Materia.s— 
Mouldings for Frames—Appropriate styles for different Pictures—Mounts for 
Pictures—Prices of Mouldings—Tools requisite for making Picture-frames— 
Mitring the Corners—Picture-frame Maker's first care—Mitre-box necessary— 
How Mitre-box is made—How to put Frame together—Contrivance for holding 
pieces—Suggested improvements+-Clamps for board—‘‘ Oxford’ Frames : their 
peculiarity—Materials for making them—Principles of Construction—Simple way 
of making Rebate—Flower-stands and Stages—The ordinary Flower - stage— 
Simple mode of Construction—Width of Shelves for Plants—IEasy Stage for 
Amateur—Stage with Brackets for Rails—Stages of various forms—Rectangular 
Stand—Semicircular Stand — Flower-stands for Windows — Flower-stand of 
Wood and Wire—Pillar—Supports for Shelves—Wire Edging : how to make it 
—Tlower-stand for Bow Window—Mode of Construction—Zine Cases for Plants 
Staining and Varnishing most suitable for llowcr-stands—IIanging-baskcts— 
Modes of making Hanging-baskess—Glazed Window Box—Gencral foim of 
Window - box—Bettom and sides—Iront and rouf—Access to Box: how ob- 
tained—Fountain in Garden—Principles on which they act—Construction and 
action cxeuiplified—Inexhaustible Fountain—-Swings: danger ansing from their 
use—Swing for little children—How to put up a Swing—The Uprights—Hooks 
and Ropes. 


914. THERE are various articles that require brief notice that cannot 
be included in any of the groups that have been treated in preceding 
chapters on account of peculiarities in construction that ys; eyaneous 
are not found in those which have been described. articles. 

Among these are that useful compound piece of furniture which forms 
a chair for the hall or lobby, or a small set of house-steps, as may be 
found convenient by the owner ; picture-frames, including those of the 
ordinary kind and those known as “ Oxford” frames ; flower-stands 
and stages for indoors and out of doors, and the glazed window-box. 
Each and all of these will find a place in the present chapter, in which 
we will also take occasion to include some remarks on fountains, 
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suitable for gardens, rock work, conservatories, etc., and swings, which 
are always acceptable to children. 

915. First of all let us take the combined chair and house-steps. 
The method to be followed in making house-steps with a frame hinged 

to them behind so as to spread out from the steps, and 

Combined 

a. help in forming a broad and stable base, has been 
described elsewhere in “ Every Man his own Mechanic,” 
and the amateur has also been shown how to make a ladder. Light 
ladders are sometimes required for use within doors, and as these are 
sometimes placed against bookshelves, windows, etc., to guard against 
any, injury from the ends of the side pieces, a piece of wood about 
18in. long, and from 3in. to 4in. wide, should be attached to them at 
the top of the ladder, as a long shield running from side-rail to side- 
rail in a horizontal direction, and extending some inches beyond them 
on either side. 

916. The construction of the combined house-steps and chair is 
clearly shown in fig. 469, and any skilful amateur may make this piece 
of furniture for himself by theaid 
of the diagram. It will first be 
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Principles of necessary to note T 

§ 

construction. that the step-chair | 

e ° ‘ 
is formed in two parts, and that S| | 





the dimensions of each part 
must be carefully studied in rela- 
tion to the other, so that the con- 
trivance may work properly when 
made. Let us now look to the 
construction of the lower por- 
tion, which forms 
the whole base of 
the chair, but only 
part of the base of the steps. 
All the stuff used for this step- 
chair should be good deal or 
pine, fin. in thickness, but thin- 
ner stuff may be used for the Fi@, 469. COMBINED HOUSE-STEPS 
rails, whether they are simply ae 

screwed into the uprights that form the chair back and long legs 
of the steps, as shown in the drawing, or mortised into them, 
which will be found more convenient. Two pieces of wood I5in. 
long and 4in. wide must first be planed up; these will serve, 





Sonstenoeon 
oO 
lower portion. 
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one for the front part of the seat of the chair as shown at A, 
and the other for the lowest step of the steps as shown at B. Of 
these pieces B is notched and mortised at the ends, so as to receive 
and project slightly beyond the side-rail C D, which is 18in. long 
and 2}in. wide. The upper end C of each side rail is mortised 
into A, which also receives the end E of the leg EF, which, with its 
fellow at the other end of A, supports the front of the chair. The side 
rails and uprights are connected by horizontal rails as shown at G,and 
it will add to the strength of the frame if a cross-rail be placed between 
the uprights at H. The lower part of the structure is now complete, 
and it remains to make the upper part, which, when finished, is at- 
tached to the lower part by strong butt-hinges as shown at K. To 
make this upper part, two pieces of wood, L and M, must 

aa Mode of 
be planed up. Both of these must be r5in. in length, making upper 
but L must be gin. and M Gin. wide. L is notched sia 
to receive at Q the upright O P, which is mortised into M at oO. 
The pieces L and M are further connected by a side-rail N, which must 
be cut rather more than gin. long to allow for tenons, and the up- 
right OP and its fellow are further connected and strengthened by 
cross-rails R,S,T, which, as it has been said, may be simply screwed to 
them or mortised into them. The upper part turns on 
and over the lower part by means of the hinges by which aented by 
the boards A and L are connected. When the upper part saa 
is turned over the lower part so as to form a set of steps, the board L 
forms the second step, and M the upper step; when it is turned back 
so as to form a chair the board L‘forms the remainder of the seat of 
the chair, while the board M turns on to and rests on B, giving addi- 
tional strength and solidity to the chair when the structure 1s used as 
such. The position of all parts of the upper part of the steps when 
turned so as to form the back of the chair 1s clearly indicated by the 
dotted lines, which are lettered to correspond with the various parts of 
the top, as shown by the solid lines to the right of the figure. When - 
finished the step-chair should be stained of a light or dark colour, . 
according to the taste of the maker and varnished. 

917. It will be difficult for the amateur to find any more pleasing 
or profitable kind of work for internal decoration than picture-frame 
making ; pleasing, because good results may be speedily obtained at 
little cost and with a small amount of labour; and profitable, be- 
Cause pictures, of whatever kind they are, whether en- yo nog sor 
gravings, chromo-lithographs, oleographs, water-colour Pictures. 
drawings, or oil paintings, as long as they are good, form wal] decoras 
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tions of which the eye never grows weary, and in which some fresh 
attractions always to be found. 
918. In writing about picture-frames it will be necessary to mention 
the materials of which they are made, and the method of making them. 
The amateur can always purchase mouldings of any kind 
Be Greener ready to his hand, and all that remains for him to do is 
ee to cut them into pieces of suitable length, and put them 
together. The mouldings can be bought of MR. GEORGE REES, 
Mouldings Picture Frame Maker, Strand, London, W.C., who has 
for frames. also a large stock of good and cheap pictures of all kinds, 
well worthy the inspection of the amateur. They may also be obtained 
of most paperhangers and decorators in the suburbs of London and 
country towns who turn their attention to frame-making as well as 
to the other branches of their crafts. 
gig. Before going into the method of cutting out the pieces for 
picture-frames and putting them together, it may be well to point out 
Appropriate to the amateur that, for engravings, mouldings of maple, 
styles fer oak, etc., with a slight gold bead within the polished 
plotures. wood, are more suitable ; while for coloured pictures, no 
matter what they are, gilt mouidings should be used. For water- 
colour drawings, and prints and chromo-lithographs in imitation of 
“Mounts” Water-colour drawings, a slight moulding is sufficient, and 
for pictures. the picture itself is improved by being placed within a 
wide “ mount,” as it is technically called; that is to say, a large piece 
of cardboard of some thickness, with a piece cut out of the middle so 
as to show the picture, and having’ the edges bevelled and gilt. A 
gilt line is sometimes run round the mount, about }Zin. from the 
bevelled edge. Oleographs, which are imitations of oil paintings, and 
oil paintings themselves, should be strained on a frame—if, in the 
case of oil paintings, they are painted on canvas, and not on a panel 
or prepared millboard—which fits into the rebate of the gilt frame. 
The amateur will find it difficult to cut a mount for himself, but these 
can be procured at various prices according to size from the print- 
Piecesot Seller or the mount-cutter. The glass may be obtained 
mauldings: fom the printseller, painter and glazier, or oil and colour- 
man. The prices of mouldings, in plain wood for engravings, and 
gilt in various widths for oil paintings may be obtained from the 
sources indicated above. The variety of mouldings is so great that 
it would occupy far more space than can be well spared to give a list 
ot them with the description and price of each. It will suffice to 
say tnat they are sold by the foot, and that they range in price from 
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ad. per foot upwards, according to the width and ornamentation of 
tae moulding. German mouldings are cheaper than English mouid- 
ings, and as handsome in appearance, but the latter have the merit ot 
being more durable and not so liable to tarnish. 

920. For making his picture-frames tht amateur will require a fine 
tenon-saw, a mitre-box, and a clamp for keeping the corners of th 
frame in position while he is engaged in nailing them to- oo), requi- 
gether. If he has not the first-named tool in a small size, "t,for mak- 
that is to say from 6in. to 8in. in length, he should pro- ‘ames 
vide himself with one. A mitre-box, better fitted for the purpose than 
the mitre- boxes used by joiners and carpenters for ordinary work, 
he may easily make for himself; and a clamp, or contrivance to 
act as a clamp, for keeping the parts of the frame in position while 
being glued and bradded together, may be made with as little diffi- 
culty. 

921. Tomitre the corners of a frame together, the moulding of which 
the frame is made must of necessity be cut at an angle of 45°. For 
erample,supposethat AB yyitring the 


r <9 ig a piece of moulding;  °Fners. 
ey 4 eee it is manifest that in order that the 
Oi Gite piece A C D may meet and fit at right 
sachae angles to the piece B C E, as shown 


FIG. 470. MITRING CORNER. 
as by the dotted lines at Cc F 5, the 


moulding must be cut through in the lines Cc D and C E, which are at 
an angle of 45° to A c and B G respectively, or to the dotted line 
C F, which divides the right angle D CE into two equal angles DC F, 
ECF, each of 45°. The portion D C E having been cut away along the 
straight lines CD, C E, and the right-angled triangle D C & having been 
removed, the piece of moulding a CD will fit truly and accurately against 
the piece B C E—every line, projection, or depression in one piece 
meeting and fitting exactly to every similar line, projec- penta: ae 
tion, or depression in the other piece. From this it is mpkers Ore 
evident that the picture-frame maker’s first care must 
be— > 

To cut the pieces of which his frame is to be made and Plane the ends 
up at a bevel which shall insure exactness in mitring when the pieces 
are brought together at the corners of the frame. 

922. To do this with the precision that is necessary, a mitre-box 

must be provided. The ordinary mitre-box will be suffi- Mitre-box 
cient for the experienced professional maker, but for the 7°°e##*7- 
amateur’s use one of a somewhat different structure is desirable, that 

28 
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will serve as well for planing up the ends as for cutting them. Such 
How mitre. 2 mMitre-box is shown in fig. 471. This mitre-box is 
box ia made. made of two pieces of sound straight-grained deal, each 
being about 1in. thick, gin. wide, and 2ft. long. These pieces 
of board are firmly screwed together, the edge of the upper piece 
being set back 4¥%in. from the edge of the lower piece, as shown 
in fig. 471, in which 
the edge a B of the 
top piece is set back 
4izin. from the edge 
C D of the under piece, 
and also in fig. 472, 
which represents a 
section of the two 
Se a ib asi ek _ boards screwed to- 
- > gether. By this ar- 
MITRE-BOX. rangement a rebate is 

formed it Which a trying- plane may be pushed backwards and 
forwards as may be necessary. Next, take two pieces of wood about 
2in. in width, 13zin. in thickness at the least, and 12in. long ; 
cut them at one end accurately to an angle of 45°, so that they 
may meet together in the line E H, which is at right angles to the line 
AB. Now it is Clear that if the ends of the two pieces are planed up 
and brought: just so close together in the line & H that a saw blade will 
pass between them and no more, if a piece of moulding be laid along 
the edge E F or EG, and cut, the edge of the saw passing through E H 
as a guide line, the end will be cut at the proper bevel. This may 
also be done if the square end of a piece of moulding be laid in the 
angle or corner at H, the moulding resting against the edge H K or 
HL. But this will only answer when it is necessary to cut a square 
end: in all other cases the moulding must be laid against the edge 
ECorEF accordingly. It should be held in position against & G or 
E F by one or two small clamps, which will save the amateur the | 
troyble of holding the moulding when cutting it, and insure better, 
neater, and truer work. So far for the cutting. To plane up the 
bevelled ends of the pieces of moulding, all that is necessary is to 
Jay each piece against the edge EF or EG, as may be necessary, 
with the bevel parallel to, and indeed almost coincident with, the 
edge A B, and then pass the trying-plane along the rebate against the 
edge A B until the end is sufficiently planed down. The iron of the 
trying-plane should be ground thin and well sharpened on an oil-stone. 
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923. The above ingenious mitre-box for frame-making was sug 
gested by a contributor to the “Illustrated Carpenter and Builder ;” 
and Mr. Jones, a contributor to “ Design and Work,” a How teva 
publication somewhat similar in scope and purpose, and aber Ng 
equally valuable to the scientific amateur, has given in 
the pages of the last-named periodical a simple but effective method 
of holding the four sides of the frame together while gluing up the 
corners and securing them with brads. In fig. 473, AA 

set sae Contrivance 

represents a large board of about lin. in thickness, for holding 
clamped at the ends to keep it from warping. The board sais 
should be large enough to take a good-sized frame, say 3ft. by sft. 
In place of a board the top 
of the bench, if it be clean 
and perfectly level, or a 
kitchen table, or any small 
deal table whose top is in 
one piece, will do equally 
well. The advantage of 
having a board for the pur- 
pose is that its edges can be 
planed perfectly square and 
true. To prepare for putting 
the frame together, first set 
off and lay out an area ex- 
actly the size of the picture- 
frame, marking its limits on 
the surface of the board. 
These lines, if shown in the E 

; IG. 473. BOARD FOR FASTENING UP SIDLS 
figure, would coincide with OF FRAME. 
the outer edge of the frame, and the outer edge of the frame, 
as defined by the lines BC, C D, DE, and EB, may be taken to 
represent them. Now take some small blocks, and screw down 
the four marked F, G, H, K to the table or board, close to and touch- 
ing the lines BC,BE. The four blocks lettered L, M, N, O shoukl be 
screwed to the board about 4 inch from the edge of the frame, as 
shown in the drawing. Having glued the ends of the pieces, place P 
and Q so that their outer edges B C, B E are against the blocks 
F,G,H,K. Then place the pieces R and S in the position shown in the 
figure, and lock all the pieces closely and tightly together by driving 
in wedge-shaped pieces of wood, as shown at T,T, between the blocks 
L,M,N,O, and the edges of the frame D E and Dc. The frame 
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must remain locked up until the glue is set, when the wedges may be 
removed and some thin brads driven in at each corner to strengthen 
the frame. 
924. To save trouble, instead of the blocks lettered F, G, H, K, it 
will be better to have two sfips of wood permanently screwed to the 
Suggestea Surface of the frame along the edges x, Y, parallel to these 
improvements. blocks. It will then only be necessary to set off the lines 
against which the other two sides of the frame will come with the T 
square, and screw down the blocks lettered L, M, N, O a little to the out- 
side of them, so as to allow of the insertion of wedges for locking up the 
frame. Again, the blocks lettered L, M, N,O 
may be dispensed with altogether, and two 
clamps shown in plan and section in fig. 474 y 
substituted for them. The action of these yj 
clamps and their construction will be readily 8 7/\o mmm © "mh |e 
Clamps for Understood from an examination / ; 
boards. of the figure, each part of which 
is similarly lettered for facility of reference. 774% * 
In each portion A is the board or table, and 
B the frame. The screw C, one end of 
which works into and against the block D, 
through which its pressure is transmitted to 
the frame, works through a nut or female 
screw in the block E. This block is notched 
to receive the edge of the board or table, 

é : FIG. 474. CLAMP FOR 
and is fitted with a thumb-screw F below, by FASTENING UP FRAME. 
which it is immovably fixed before pressure is applied to the block D 
by the screw c. The amateur will not find any very considerable diffi- 
culty in making clamps of this kind for himself, or adapting others to 
serve the purpose in view. 

92 5. From the ordinary picture- frame we must pass on to the 

“ Oxford” frame, whose peculiarity is that the ends of the 

ieee four pieces of which it is made, instead of being mitred 

le together in rectangular corners, project each beyond 

the other in the form of across. Lengths of oak, properly rebated, may 

Materials for D€ Obtained for making these frames, but the amateur 

them. may make them for himself without the slightest assist- 

ance of this kind, and of deal, which he can afterwards stain and 

varnish or French polish, or blacken in imitation of ebony, according 
to taste. 

926. It will be useful to look into the methods of making the Oxford 


t 
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° 
frame from beginning to end, as this will also furnish the key to 
making a frame of wood already rebated for the purpose. Principl a 
Fig. 475 shows the frame complete and fastened together. construction. 
It has been drawn on a large scale and somewhat coarsely, the better 
to exhibit its construction. AB,CD,E¥, and GH, are four pieces 
of wood, say Iin. square when 
planed up. These pieces are all 
notched at suitable distances from 
the ends, the perpendiculars A B, 
CD being notched to half their 
thickness in the under surface to 
fit over EF and GH, which are 
notched to the same extent in the 
upper surface to receive them. 
The way in which the piece E F is 
notched is shown in the elevation 
of EF in fig. 476, K and L and 
the dotted lines above and below 
the notches showing how the upper 
pieces fit over and on to it. The 
edges of every piece are stop- a 
chamfered, as shown in fig. 474, 
and small bosses or studs are Fig, 476, ELEVATION OF TRANSVERSE 
frequently inserted at the inter- ey. 
section of the pieces to give an ornamental appearance to the frame. 

927. If the amateur has a rebating plane, and can use it, he will 
easily form a rebate in the inner edge of the under part of each piece; 
or after the frame is put together, before gluing up and sate wad 
pinning, the rebate may be marked and cut out with a af oa 
chisel, the pieces being taken apart for the purpose. But, 
instead of doing this, pieces of wood of sufficient thickness to receive 
glass, picture, and backboard of the form shown at E’,F’,, in fig. 476, may 
be cut out and glued or nailed to the under part of the frame. The effect 
of this is shown in elevation at M and N just above, in the same figure. 
Pieces of wood of this shape may be attached to either the vertical or 
horizontal pieces from end to end throughout ; but in the others, which- 
ever they may be, the rebate will be completed by putting on narrow 
Strips between the pieces thus fixed, and pieces of the width of the 
frame on to the four ends to make the thickness the same throughout 
the frame and secure uniformity in this respect. 

928, Flower-stands and flower-stages will in all probability fre 
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quently command the attention of the amateur ; it will be desirable, 
Flower-stantis therefore, to point out how these articles may be made, 
and stages. and to include in the information given on this point some 
directions for making hanging-baskets of a simple character for deco- 
rative purposes, both within doors and in the open air. 
929. Let us first take the stage on which pots containing flowers 
may be placed Small stages of this kind are very useful in gardens 
The ordinary of limited extent. They may be made square or semi- 
flower-stage. circular in form; that is to say, in the shape of simple 
straight shelves rising one above the other, or in tiers of shelves re- 
turned, or in tiers of semicircles. In a garder where two straight paths 
intersect, a circular stage filled with flowers supplies a means of orna- 
mentation that is both beautiful and approprrate. 
930. The simple stage of three, four, or more straight shelves rising 
one above another is easily made. The general principles of its con- 
struction are shown in fig. 477. The great object is to 
Simple : . : 
mode of keep each shelf clear of the one immediately above it,and 
construction. |) exhibit the flowers to the best advantage, causing them 
to conceal the stage or frame on which they stand as much as possible. 
To explain what is meant, let us suppose that the staze is intended for 
plants that range about 12in. in height, which are contained in pots 
Gin. high. Now the top of the plants in the lower ruw should be on 
a level with the rims of the pots in the row just above it ; and conse- 
quently, as. each plant and pot are together 18in. in height, the dis- 
ance between the shelves should be 12in. This general rule will be 
Geiser sufficient to guide the amateur in making special stages 
ctl for special purposes. Thus, for example, for staging 
; auriculas the distance between the rows of shelves need 
not be so great as for pelargoniums. In a stage for a greenhouse 
this rule cannot be carried out owing to the variety of plants that are 
put on the stage. For greenhouse stages, speaking generally, gin. 
shelves made of rails, and not solid—that is to say, of boards—at a 
height of about 1s5in. one above another, will be found suitable 
and convenient. For large plants more breadth may be given to the 
shefves. Of course it will be understood that tall-growing plants 
should be placed behind those of shorter growth, so as not to hide 
the shorter ones from view. 
931. In the accompanying illustrations, in which, for the sake of show- 
Sine sinee tos ing the construction as clearly as possible, the shelves 
amateur. have been drawn of the same width and height, fig. 477 
shows a stare of the simplest possible construction, that may he 
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put together in the course of a very few hours. All that is necessary 
is to screw some uprights and transverse pieces together at right 
angles to each other, so as to form the two ends. If the stage bea 
long one, intermediate supports of the same construction mugt be in- 
troduced. The supports are then connected by rails as at A, B,C, which 
form the shelves on which the pots stand. Horizontal rails should be 


A Bc 





FiG. 478. ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-STAGE, FIG. 477. SIMPLE FLOWER-STAGE. 


placed along the back of the structure as at D and £, and additional 
strength should be given to the frame by diagonal braces at the back, 
and by braces in front of each step, if the frame be a®long one. A 
neater and lighter appearance will be given to the frame if the sup- 
ports are made of 1/4in. stuff halved into each other; but this will 
take time, and if the amateur can give time to the construction of his 
frame, he may as well make it more ornamental in character as shown 
in fig. 478. 

932. To make this, a broad plank, as indicated by the dotted line 
AB and the solid line D FE, must first be taken, and cut so as to present 
the form of brackets at A, B, and G, on which the rails Sidsowwith 
that form the shelves are laid. In the drawing the Gasset for 
brackets look disproportionately long, but this appearance 
will be obviated by making the shelves narrower and the height be- 
tween them greater, as the amateur will find if he take the trouble to 
work out a design on paper for himself. To support the diagonal 
bracket-board an upright EH is mortised into it at the back, and the 
diagonal board and upright are further connected by a transverse rail 
KL. To keep the supports together and to strengthen the frame, rails 
may be placed parallel to the shelves. as shown at M, N, 0, P, and Q. 
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The above illustrations and description will suggest to the amateur 
other methods of making flower-stages for the greenhouse or for the 
garden in this simple form. 

933. Square, semicircular, and circular stages assume a pyramidal 
form, and provision must be nade for the return of the shelves round 

Stages or the sides. The 
various forms. supports must 
be made in the same way, but 
on consideration it is clear 
that they must be arranged 
as radiating from a common 
central and vertical line as 
at Ain fiz. 479. In this figure 
a combined representation FIG. 479. PLAN FOR RECTANGULAR AND 
is given of the plan of a SEMICIRCULAR FLOWER-STAGES. 
semicircular stand and of a rectangular stand whose length is just 
twice its width or depth. In no case should the relative proportion of a 
Rectangular rectangular stand be less than 2 to 1 for length and depth. 

stand. When the length CD is more than twice AB, there must 
be two supports instead of one in the centre—that is to say, the con- 
struction of the parts A BCE, A B D F must be as shown in the diagram, 
and the extra length made up by the rails that intervene between the 
two uprights or supports that take the place of the single support A B. 
It will be seen that in the rectangular stand the supports AE, AB, 
A F are equal and symmetrical, and so are the supports AC, AD, but 
these latter being diagonals will be longer than the others, and the 
amateur will find it necessary to obtain their exact shape by means of 
an elevation, which after all that has been said he can easily make for 
himself. Inthe semicircular form all the supports standing on radii 
of a circle will be equal and symmetrical. The amateur will readily 
understand that the supports do not meet in @ point at A. They may 
meet, if it be thought requisite, 7% the vertical line that passes through 
A, but they are cut off level at the top so as to support in the one case 
Semiciroular the rectangular shelf K LN O, and in the other the semi- 
stand. = circular shelf K MoO, that cap the respective pyramids. 

Thus in the rectangular stand the slope of the supports in plan, as well 
as the ground or base on which they stand, is represented by the 
straight lines K E, LC, MB, ND, and OF, and in the semicircular stand 
by KE, PG, MB,QH, and OF. The rails or boards of which the 
shelves are made are mitred on the brackets proceeding from the sup- 
ports in the rectangular frame ; but in the semicircular frame, if small, 
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the boards may be cut in quadrants, or if large, extended ee from 
bracket to bracket as in the rectangular form. 

934. Flower-stands admit of an almost endless variety in their con- 
struction. Speaking generally of flower-stands, it may be said that 
they consist of a central support or stand, after the man- pen atands 
ner of the pillar of a round table, which is made to support 1° Windows. 
two or three stages or shelves on which plants are placed. Stands 
of this description must of course be suited to the circumstances of 
the position which they are to occupy. For example, to stand before 
an ordinary window, a long and comparatively narrow form will be 
most suitable ; but for a bow-window a circular stand will be far more 
appropriate. It may be serviceable to the amateur to give examples 
of both of these flower-stands. 

935. A suitable stand for an ordinary window is shown in elevation 

in fig. 480, and in plan in 
Sa fg. 481. Acentral pillar wend tot 
S) springs froma bold base mee 
supported on feet, and above each 
foot—the feet are four in number—is 
a bracket which may be 
let into the pillar at the 
bottom after the manner of the 
bracket-table described in section 772. 
From the top of each bracket springs 











\\ 


Pillar, 


Fic. 480. FLOWER-STAND FOR a support which, with its fellows and 
WINDOW. 


‘the central pillar, helps gupports tor 
to sustain the flat board Shelves. 
A, which forms the lower shelf for 
the reception of plants. The pillar 
passes through this lower shelf, and 
is mortised into the upper shelf B, 
which is partly sustained by supports 
similar to those below, and springing like them from the central pillar. 
The boards may be furnished with an edging of wire-work, as shown 
in fig. 480. This is easily formed by boring holes in the boards, as 
shown at C in fig. 481, and sticking in loops of wire bent isan 

to the required shape. The wires may be bound together how make 
at the point of intersection by very fine wire, which will 

serve to strengthen the edging. The form of shelf shown in fig. 481 may 
be converted into an oval if preferred, but it is given as drawn here 
because the upper shelf B will take three small pots better than if it were 





FIG. 481. PLAN OF FLOWER-STAND. 
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oval in shape. In making any stand of this kind B should be made 
sufficiently wide and long to receive three saucers—for the pots must 
be placed in saucers—and A should be at least three times the width 
of B. 

936. A suitable and very pretty stand for a bow-window is shown in 
fig. 482. In this also a central 


i from a , R 
ie ee pillar springs ¢ 
forbow- bold and handsome N 
Ow. € ~ x $ D 


base, ornamented 
with brackets or bracket-like pro- 
jections, which may be made as 
elaborate as possible by fret- Q 
sawing. The projections may be ‘ 
rendered very effective by making Newer 
them in the form of dwarfed fly- 4 
ing buttresses. The diagram, for Fyg., 482. FLOWER-STAND FOR ROW: 
the sake of showing the construc- WINDOW. 
tion of the upper part of the stand as clearly as possible, is in section. 
Mode ofcon- From the edge of the shelves AB and CD springs an 
struction. wpricht edge formed of a bold moulded board, or board 
enriched with mouldings, carried high enough to conceal the pots, as 
shown at E,F,G,H. To suit the mode of construction AB and CD 
should be octagonal in shape, and CD be just large enough to contain 
a single pot. . The cases thus formed should be lined with pans or 
trays of zinc, there being two trays for the lower part so that they 
Zinccases May be conveniently lifted out when necessary. Thetrays 
for plants. will catch and retain any surplus water that may drain 
away from the pots when the flowers are watered. The interstices 
between the pots may be packed with moss, which will keep everything 
in the stand fresh and cool, and so render it needless to water the 
aise plants too frequently. The zinc cases are shown by the 
varnishing black lines connected by dotted lines at the top. The 
most suitable F ‘ . . 
for flower- stand should be stained and varnished, the rich brown tint 
stands, ; : : 
thus obtained presenting a marked contrast to the various 
grees of the foliage of the plants and the brilliant hues of the blossoms. 
937- Hanging-baskets form a pleasing decoration for greenhouses, 
bow-windows, halls, passages, etc., and any places in which they can 
Hanging. be conveniently suspended. For walls they may be made 
baskets. in the same form, the mode of suspension being adapted 
to the position. For example, if made in a rectangular or semi-octa- 
gonal form, the part that touches the wall may be made higher than 
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the othe: sides, and a hole made in it so as to hang the box ona 
nail or hook driven into the wall for its reception. _ 


with varnish or 
boiled oil. The 
pendant below is 
— 183. aes formed of crooked 
BASKET, pieces of wood 
strung on wire, the whole terminating 
in a fir cone or some rustic ornament. 
A wire attached to each corner forms 





938. Fig. 483 affords a pretty example of a 
hanging-basket. To make this five pieces of 
wood must be cut out and nailed together to 
form bottom and sides, and the sides, 
if not the bottom, must then be ing hanging. 
covered with pieces of hazel, or other 
straight sticks sawn or split in half, and coated 


Modes of mak- 


baskets. 





the means of suspension from the roof. F'G. 484. RUSTIC BRACKET. 
Fig. 484 is introduced to show how a bracket may be treated in a 
similar manner. A very effective square or hexagonal basket may 


how the bottom of 
such *a basket is 
made. A piece of 
wood of the form 
intended for the 
basket — whether 





FiG. 485. FOUNDATION FOR 
BASKET, triangular, square, 


pentagonal, or hexagonal, it matters little 
except that numbers divisible by two are 


more convenient for the number of sides gm 


of these baskets—is taken, and two pieces 
of wire, which have been previously passed 
through two of the sticks that have been 
cut, are passed through the holes in the 
corners of the bottom board, the ends 
pointing upwards. On these wires sticks 


be made by cutting some hazel rods or other 
straight sticks into equal lengths, and string- 
ing them on wire in the manner shown in 
the accompanying diagrams. ,Fig. 485 shows 





Fic. 486, HANGING-BASKET, 


re strung in alternation until the basket has been carried high enough, 
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ground in the manner shown in the drawing. If, then, it is desired 
to construct a fountain in a garden, as shown in section in fig. 489, 
a solid substratum (A) of concrete, on 
or brick laid in concrete, must first 
be laid to a sufficient depth’in the 
earth, and through this the pipes 
B and C must be led—B being the 
supply-pipe, and c the waste-pipe. 
The end of the supply-pipe should §f 
be in the centre of the basin A, to fi: 
make which a dwarf wall should ff py, 
be built round the pipe, and the “is 
basin formed of concrete faced with @ 
cement, moulded with a board or 
iron to the requisite sweep and curva- F!G. 488. PRINCIPLE OF FOUNTAIN. 
ture in all parts asshownat D. A stop-cock may be put in that part of 
the pipe b which rises in the basin to prevent the fountain from playing 
when it is desired to do so. The 
pipe B communicates with a cistern, 
wesver or some other source of supply. 
ew; ~The basin will always remain ful] 
See Necwae” of water as high as the edge of the 
FiG. 489. CONSTRUCTION OF GARDEN ; : 
FOUNTAIN. waste-pipe or overflow-pipe C, but 
when it rises higher than this it will be gradually drawn away through 
C, which must communicate with some drain. Of course, in a fountain 
of this kind there is a considerable waste of water unless the surplus 
can be taken through the waste-pipe to some place of storage, and 
raised by a small pump for use in the garden. 

943. Inexhaustible fountains, so-called, which are supposed to play 
for ever, are impossibilities, but self-acting fountains are practicable. 
Fig. 490 gives the external view of a self-acting fountain invented by 

Mr. T. H. Rushton, of Horncastle, which will play for 

Self-acting forty minutes, and can be started again in half a minute. 

« Fig. 491 shows the internal construction of the fountain, 
A being a basin and B and C two cisterns. To start the fountain 
water is poured into A, and allowed to run into C until C is full, leaving 
A half-full. The tap in pipe, £, is then turned, shutting off the only 
escape for the air, leaving only the way in through D, and the way out 
through pipe F. Now take small bent tube, H, placing one end in 
pipe D in basin, and blow for half a minute; this will drive water out 
of cistern C through pipe F into cistern B, While the water is passing 
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into cistern B, the air is escaping through pipe E (replacing the water 
in C) by the tap, which acts as a vent as wellas a shut-off from cistern. 





FIG, 490. RUSILLON’S SELF 
ACLING FOUNTAIN. 


ten had died from an attack of peri- 
tonitis due to irritation set up by 
excessive swinging, This is a very 
favourite exercise with girls, and it 
ought to be impressed on parents 
and guardians that the immoderate 
use of it is calculated to produce 
grave ill. Muscular spasm ofa severe 
kind is sometimes set up by it, and 
often very distressing back and head 
aches. With many children there is 
a strong temptation to persist in the 
motion, which produces a certain 
pleasing sensation ; and whenever 
this is found to be the case, every 
tendency to it ought to be imme- 
diately checked: much irreparable 
mischief may thereby be prevented. 
945. On the other hand, however, 


man, caanaentae onamuse. 


The cistern C is nowempty, and B full, 
and the fountain ready for playing. Turn 
the tap, and the water will then pass from 
A, through D, into C,drawing air through 
E, and pressing on water in B, drives it 
through the jet G. 
ceases to play, turn off the tap, place 
H in b, and blow as before; turn the 
tap, and the fountain will recommence 
playing. 

944. Some persons object to swings, 
_and with good reason when they are 


When the fountain 


Swings: 


danger aris- 
ments for children which ie Gon 
are more or less attended their use. 
with danger, has recently (1880) called 


attention to a case in which achild aged 


ad xt 
ray 
, 





INTERNAL CONSTRUC- 
TION OF FOUNTAIN. 


when strict moderation in the exercise of swinging is enforced, and 
due care is taken, the swing and its accompaniments form an agrce. 
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able means of recreation for children. A swing may be put up for a 
little child by screwing two hooks into the lintel of a doorway, and 
allowing the cords to hang from the hooks and the swing 
to move backwards and forwards through the doorway. 
This, however, is only fit for very little ones, and for 
bigger children the swing must be constructed in the following manneu. 
946. First of all, two strong uprights should be provided at least 
12ft. in length and 4in. in width and thickness. These uprights must 
be mortised, as shown in Fig. 492, at the lower end 3B 
a elt de into across piece D E, from 5ft. to 6ft. long, and the same 
: in width and thickness, and strengthened by two struts 
FandcG. The base D E and the greater part of 
the struts F and G are buried below the earth fii 
line NO; the superincumbent weight of earth 
pressing on base, struts, and up- 
right keeping the uprights from 
swaying about when the swing is in motion. 
The end A of each upright is mortised into a 
cross-beam shown in section at C in Fig. 492, 
and in elevation at Cin Fig. 493. Two strong 
hooks are inserted at H and Kk, to which the 
ropes of the swing are attached, being worked gene 
round an iron eyelet hole which slips over SWING, 
and on to the hook, which 1s shown on a 
larger scale at x in Fig. 492@. The 
ends of the N_ 


Swing for 
little 
children. 





The uprights, 









Hooks and RSET SS ww <a SS 
TOpes. d PRRALBAS aS Ss SS so XN 

ropes are passe SS : \ a\L 

through holes in the seat of the RN ‘ S \\ <~ 


swing, as shown in Fig. 4924, SSK 
and secured from slipping SWS 
through by means of knots. PISA ASE BRAASALE 
When the ends of the cross- PRAIA AASKSESS SS 
beam C are made to project FIG. 492. SWING (END ELEVATION) 


some,distance beyond the uprights, as shown in Fig. 493, the projecting 
arms or horns may be made 
available for two other hooks as 
at L and M, from one of whicha 
rope may be suspended, and 
from the other a pole, for in- 
struction and practice in climb- 
ing ropes and poles, an exercise which may prove useful in after life 





Fig. 493, SWING (FRONT ELEVATION), 
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OUT-NOOR STRUCTURES FOR THE GARDEN : CUCUMBER-FRAMB, 
GREENHOUSE, SUMMER-HOUSE, FOWL-HOUSE, PIG-STY, 
RUSTIC WORK, AND STEPS. 


Out-door Structures in Garden—The Cucumber-frame—Its various Uses—Con 
struction of Glass-frame—Sides of Frame—Top and Bottom—Frame should take 
to Pieces—Board suitable for Purpose--General Proportions—Arrangements for 
taking Frame to Pieces—Lights for Frame—Ordinary size of Lights—Bearers 
for Lights—Contrivances to Carry off Water—Lights always Useful in Garden 
—Suitable size for Small Lights—Greenhouse—House must be adapted to Sit- 
ation—Example of adaptation to Circumstances—Circumstances of Situation 
Described—Mode of Construction adopted—Floor of House: why Lowered— 
‘* Lean-to " Greenhouse— Design for ‘‘ Lean-to” Greenhouse—Roof of the House 
—Details of Construction of House—Simple Protection for Fruit-trees—The 
Orchard-house — Uscful Structure for Amateur — Orchard-house must not be 
too Small—Posts for Orchard-house—Wall plate—The Rafters—Provision for 
Glazing—Placing of the Glass—Ends of the Ilouse—Mode of securing Ventiia- 
tion—Arrangements within the House—Cost of Building—Purposes to which it 
may be Applied—Fruit-shed—Buildings Suitable for Gardens—*%The Aviary or 
Bird-house—Levelling and Staking out Area—Construction of Building—Base- 
boards—Rafters and Roof—Sides of Structure—Swing-flap at Bottom—Perches 
for Birds—Sides in exposed Situation—Protection in Stormy Weather—Bottom 
of Aviary—Brackets, etc., for Building—Hutches for Rabbits, etc.—Rabbit-shed 
—Outer Wall: its Construction—Inner Wall, and Trap-hatches—Roof and 
Railing—Soil suitable for Rabbits—Fowl-keeping Profitable—Things necessary 
to Success—Construction of House and Run—Amateur’s Suburban Fowl-house 
—Plan of Structure—General Arrangement of Yard—Poles for Roosts—Interior 
of Roosting-place, etc.—Position of Nests—How to Build the House—Frame for 
Front—Partitions, Roosting-poles, and Nests—Roof and Gutter—Ventilation— 
Padlocks to Doors—Hints on Feeding Poultry—Useful Feeding Trough—lIts 
Construction—The Pigeon-house—Construction of Ordinary House—Floors of 
Boxes—Roof and Cap—Pigeon-house should be easy of Access—How to Make 
it so—Pipe in Centre of Tub—Construction of Boxes—Entrances and Ledggs— 
Arrangements for Raising and Lowering Tub—Construction of Roof—Keeping 
Pigs—Situation of Pig-sty—Plan of Structure—Bed and Drainage—Rafters and 
Roofing—The Yard, and its Fencing—Feeding Trough—Materials for Building 
must Depend on Locality—No Structural difficulty in Pig-sty—Pigs should be 
kept Dry—The Summer-house : its Position—Hexagonal Summer-house—How 
to Build it—The Posts: how to fix them—Floor of Building—Wall Plate fao- 
Rafters—Details of Construction—Closing in Sides of Building—Rustic Work : 
what it is—Things that may be made in Rustic Work—Its Carpentry and 
Joinery—Examples of Rustic Work—Halving, and Mortise and Tenon Joint~ 
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Modification of these Processes—Directions for Notching—Shoulder of Tenon, 
etc.—Suggettions for Framing Rough Timbers—Garden Furniture—Garden-seat 
—Method of Construction~ Ornamental Work— Arms of Seat—Garden-seat for 
one Person—Rustic Table—Rustic Steps and Fences. 


947. As the general principies on which sheds and out-buildings in 

bei the garden, etc., are constructed will be fully discussed in 

reper Part III. of ‘‘Every Man his own Mechanic,” in which 

all branches of the building trades are treated, occasion 

may be taken to dwell here on a few peculiarities in out- door structures 
in the garden, which cannot be conveniently treated elsewhere. 

g48. First among these the cucumber-frame, or trame and lights, 
presents itself, a structure which is not only useful for raising, rearing, 

The oucum-. 2nd ripening cucumbers and melons, but also for constitut- 
ber-frame. ing a covering fora cold pit inwhich half-hardy plants may 
be protected from the severity of the winter. The description of this 
kind of frame and light will be sufficient to guide the amateur to the 
Its various Construction of various frames and lights for growing 
re grapes, strawberries, and other delicious fruits which 
thrive and ripen all the earlier and quicker under glass than in the 
open air. 

949. In fig. 494 the details of the construction of the glass-frame 
Construction are shown. No.1 is an elevation of the side of the frame, 
ofgiassframe. in which it is sought to show, among other things, the 
| suitable slope 
of the light 
which lies with- 
intheside-slips, 
one of which is 
shown in No.1 
by A A, and in 
section by A, B 
in No. 2. A 
frame may be 

Bidesor of 6ft. x 4ft., or 6ft. x 8Sft., the latter being double the size 

* the former. The side-pieces form a rebate with the sides 
of the frame, so that the light works up and down on the ed;es of the 
sides of theframe and clears the top and bottom nicely. The side-pieces 
confine the action of the frame, keeping the frame in its proper place, 

Topand and preventing it from moving in a lateral direction and 

bottom. being pushed over the side of the frame. The top, bot- 
tom, and sides of the frame may be dovetailed together, but a large 
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frame when put together in this way so that it cannot be taken to 
pieces forms a heavy and cumbersome article to put awa? out of sight 
and under cover when it is not wanted. The amateur will wrame shoula 
find hints on glazing the light in Part III. of this work. ‘8° * Pieces. 
We will now go into the construction of 4 frame that may be taken to 
pieces and put together at pleasure. 

970. Stout boards that will be full 1in. or even 14in. when planed 
down, should be chosen. The sides must be made of the shape 
shown in No. : 4t a BB’ A’, the hinder part, A B, being 
about thrice the hei,ht of the bottom piece. This will pene 
provide a sufficient slope fo. the light, which should be at . 
cn angle of about 22° 30’ with the Sorizon. Suppose the end A’ B’ to be 
12in. in height, and BB’ to be just abv ut 6ft. long, the end A B would 
be rather more than 3ft. high to obtain this slope. The General 
amateur, however, may vary the height of the bacr from P™°Porton® 
twice to three times the height of the front, as he may find convenient 
or suitable to circumstances. In order totake the frame to pieces and 
put it together again at pleasure, the front, back, and arrangements 
sides may be connected by cutting slots in the sidesin a ‘p™ taking 
horizontal direction and attaching eyes to the edges of P!ece# 
the top and bottom in such positions that they will pass through the 
slots cut for their reception in the sides. Whenthe eyes or staples, 
for either may be used, have been passed through the slots when the 
frame is put together, the whole structure may be kept together by 
passing wires through the loops of the eyes, as shown in 2, 3, and 4, or 
pegs through the loops of the staples, as shown in 1 and 5. The 
amateur must remember that slots for eyes, the nature of which is 
clearly shown in 4, must be horizontal, but those for staples must be 
vertical. In 2 and 3 the edge of the bottom is shown as simply 
touching the sides, but in 4 and 5, both of which represent the plan 
of a corner of the frame, the edge of the top or bottom is shown*fhtted 
into a groove ploughed for its reception, about rin. or 1%in. from the 
edge of the side. The frame is more solid and air-tight when made in 
this way. = 

951. The end of the light is shown at Cin 2. As instructions for 
making the frame and glazing it will be given elsewhere, as it has 
been said, all that is necessary to impress on the amateur rignts for 
here is that if he is making his lights himself he can make ies 
his frame first and adapt his lights to it; but if he procures frames 
for his lights all ready made, it will be needful to adapt his frame 
to his lights, making an accurate working drawing to scale, in order 
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to determine the dimensions of the parts of the frame with accuracy. 
o light for a frame of this description should be larger 
Tights. than 6ft. by 4ft. The frame may, if necessary, be 8ft. by 
6ft., or even 12ft. by 6ft.; but to cover these two and 
three of the ordinary 6ft. and 4ft. frames must be used, supported by 
bearers running from top to bottom of the frame—owe bearer being 
Bearere for required to take the edges of two lights where they meet in 
ig the centre of the frame, and /wo bearers for three lights. 
These bearers should be about 3in. wide, notched into the frame at top 
and bottom, so that their upper surface may be level with the topmost 
edge ‘of the top and bottom, and the upper edges of the sides. It is 
better to screw a bar of wood about rin. square, or lin. wide, and as high 
Geieeerseces the thickness of the lights, to separate them. Grooves 
poe off should be cut with the gouge down the edges of the sides 
of the frame, and down the bars on which the edges of lights 
may rest. These serve to carry off any water that may make its way in 
between the edge of the light and the rebate in which it moves up and 
i down. Thus in fig. 495 these grooves are 
ESN }°} shown at X, X, X, A being the section of 
PJ outer side of frame working in rebate 
formed by side-slip D, and on edge of side 
FIG. 495. GROOVES IN FRAME, ©. and p, B, sections of inner sides of 
frames working in rebates formed by the piece E screwed down the 
centre of the wider bar, F 
952. Any number of lights, large and small, can be used in a garden 
for the protection of plants and the more successful raising and rearing 
ya¥eoetables and flowers, and the production of fruit. The 
Lights al 
Saefal in "amateur can scarcely have too many of them. In spring, 
‘earden, under 2 number of small lights placed together edge to 
edge, salads, potatoes, early carrots, and strawberries may be grown to 
come to table Jong in advance of those which are grown in the ordinary 
way. Theonly framing that is required may be made of long pieces of 
board higher behind than in front, joined at the ends and connected 
, and strengthened by bars of wood from back to front, on 
Buitable siz 
for small * which the edges of the lights rest. For small lights for 
re _ use in a side border in long continuous shelter-frames of 
this description, 4ft. by 3ft. is a convenient size. All frames should be 
well painted and receive a fresh coat yearly. 
953- As in the case of the garden-frame and light, the 
* general principles involved in the building of a green- 
house, as far as the carpentry is concerned, have been given elsewhere, 
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and it is only on questions of detail that there is any necessity for 
us to dwell here. In all cases the amateur must suit 

House must 
the peculiar form which his house will assume to the be dai dtig to 
ground on which it is to be built, and to the peculiar 
circumstances of situation. 

954. In order to give a practical illustration of what is meant by 
adapting the form of the structure to circumstances, the writer cannot 
do better than describe, bythe help of the annexed sketch, eeauisieet 
fig. 496, what he has done himself in a position that pre- adaptation to 

; ee ae circumstances. 
sented some difficulty. One or two trifling deviations have : 
been made from what was actually done, in 2 
order to render the sketch and description more 
useful to amateurs generally. AB represents, 
or must be considered to represent, a glass 
door in section 
leading out on AM RTT ERE IN1 eNoereS na tonn agen sna 
to a landing, Cc, 
forming the top 
ofa flight of stone 
steps D, E, F, lead- 
ing to the garden, 
the level of which 
is represented by 
the earth - line 
GH. There were 
Iron railings run 
with lead into the 
edges of the steps 
to prevent any one from falling into the garden, and to act as balusters 
to the steps ; K LM shows the height of a brick wall, 6ft. high in the 
lowest part, which divides the garden from an alley or  ciroum- 
narrow passage which runs between the writer’s garden gituation de- 
and that of the next house, and forms a thoroughfare "™be 
from the street in front to another behind. A greenhouse wa very 
much wished for, but to have raised it above the wall would have ex- 
posed the roof to damage, and blocked the view from the door AB. 
The only thing to be done to get sufficient headway within aria of 
the house was to put the floor below the earth-line, and consmuunon 
this was done accordingly ; an excavation, O P QR, being 
made 18in. below the level of the earth-line shown by CH. A frame 
P § was made, in which was a swing window T hung to the top rail of 
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the frame by hinges to open outwards. Another frame, QU, was put 
up behind, butting against the steps from which the railings were re- 
moved. On these frames, before and behind, the roof US was laid 
with a ventilator at U upwar,s. <A rail OR was mortised at the level 
of the earth-line into the uprights P S, QU, and short rails Z, Z on either 
side, between these uprights and the uprights v w, x Y, which were mor. 
tised into the rails o R, US, and formed the frame forthe door. A nice 
little house, 6ft. high in front, 8ft. high behind, and about 5ft. 6in. wide, 
and 7ft. from back to front, was thus formed, capable of holding a 
great many plants on the platform and shelves in front, and the stage 
of three tiers behind, the positions of which are indicated by drawings 
of flowers in pots in the sketch. The openings between the uprights 
from R Q toOP and in front were filled in with brickwork to keep the 
soil from falling in ; and the space between O R and the short rails Z, Z, 
on either side of the door was boarded up, the boards being placed 
vertically, and chamfered slips nailed over the junction of the boards 
to hide their meeting, and to provide against possible shrinkage. To 
cover in the steps and landing in front of the glass door A B, uprights 
were mortised into the top rail U of the frame at the back to carry 
another rail on which the zinc-covered roof a was sustained, the long 
opening between these two rails being glazed and fitted with a swing 
window, as shown in sketch. ‘The glass at the top of the wall from L 
to K was chipped off anda shelf put in its place, which is useful for 
flowers. The opening at ¢ was match-boarded, and so was the wall at 
a between the shelf L K and a seat e, which was put upacross the inner 
end of the landing about 16in. above it. The back of the greenhouse, 
from a little above the level of the seat to the top rail U on which the 
goof rests, is glazed, which allows a view of the interior of the house to 
any one who is sitting on the seat e, and from the passage within 
the glass door at AB. Although everything is on a small scale, the 
house is convenient and so is the seat. A step is placed within the 
house midway between the sill of the door and the floor to facilitate 
ingress and egress. The water from the roof which runs into the gutter 
beldw S is carried by the shoot 4 which is attached to the side of a 
small buttress, down to the ground at H, into which it soon soaks away. 
955. Unless the floor of the house had been carried to the depth of 
18in. below the ground level, it would have been impossible to have got 
= a house of fair height conveniently placed, for reasons that 
house: why have been already stated ; and when sketches were being 
made for the plan, elevations, etc., the covering in of the 

landing C with the verandah-like roof a, and the formation of the shelf 
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LK, and the seat e soon suggested themselves. Thus, in whatever 
building the amateur may undertake to construct, it is not only ne- 
cessary for him to adapt the structure to the circumstances of position, 
but to consider how and in what way the position itself may be modi- 
fied so as to promote convenience in the building, whatever it may be, 
that is about to be reared upon it. 

956. The greenhouse just described is what is termed a “ lean-to.” 
The method of constructing roofs on this principle, and span and 
hipped roofs, will be fully described in the concluding por- «y,ean-to” 
tion of this work. The roofs of glass structures should be S°enhouse 
made as light as possible, having due regard to strength, and provision 
should be made for ventilation. That the amateur may not be with- 
out a suitable design for a pretty “lean-to” greenhouse to be erected 
against a wall, and having glazed ends in one of which is the door, the 
preceding remarks on greenhouse building and building out-houses in 
general may be fairly supplemented with illustrations and brief descrip- 
tion of such a structure. 

957. The greenhouse shown in the accompanying diagrams, of 
which figs. 497, 498 are 
the front and end ele- 
vations of the house, 
may be built either as 
a leangto 

: Design for 
against a ‘‘lean-to” 
brick wall, @°°™oue® 
or independently of any 
wall or structure be- 
hind, in which case it 
must be furnished with 
aback. A useful feature 
in this design is that 
any greenhouse built on 
this plan can be easily 
taken to pieces and re- 
erected in any other place at small cost. The ends are each framed 
in one piece to move bodily ; the front and roof may be made each 
in one piece, of ia separate parts. The most feasible way would be 
to make the woodwork below, shown as panels in the drawing, 
and the glazing above, in four separate pieces, as the two pieces in 
the centre could then be made to open for ventilation. 

958. The roof may be made in three pieces, and in this case the 
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two central panels should terminate.at a cross rail set across the frame 
at A and B, to admit of small lights above, 
Roof ofthe between this rail and the top 
house. rail of the roof for ventilation. 
The house stands ona platform or sill piece 
of oak framed separately, and the sills or 
lower rails of the framing above are screwed 
down upon it. It is almost needless to say 
that the oaken sill should be bedded on con- 
crete, and that the floor of the house should 
be formed of the same material, sloped from 
all sides to one corner, at which an outlet 




















and drainage should be provided for surplus 
plants are watered. For the sake of orna- pig 498 GREENHOUSE 
ment, circular heads may be made to the (SIDE ELEVATION). 
500, and 501 the details of the method employed in bolting the front 
(and back, if the house be furnished with a wooden back) 
Details of 
of house. back are clearly shown. In fig. 499 the plate A is 
mortised into the 
is bored with an’ 
auger through post 
recess notched in OF PLATE AND POST. 
the plate below A i» 
the nut is held until 
the end of the bolt 
through it. The 
nut, which is cir- 
in its edge like the 
milling on a coin, 
tight with a screw- CONNECTION OF ROOF AND UPRIGHTS, 
wrench made in the form of a large pair of bent pliers, until the post is 


water that may fall on the floor when the 

lights, if preferred to square or rectangular heads. In figs. 499, 
construction to the ends, and the roof to the uprights at front and 
post B, and a,h 

and tenon until a pig, 499. CONNECTION 

reached, in which 

has been passed 

cular, w.th notches 

is then screwed uP Fug, 00, FRONT. Fic. sor. BACF- 
brought as closely as possible against the tenoned end of the plate. 
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The framing of the roof is secured in precisely the same manner as 
shown by the bolts, etc., in figs. 500, sor. In these the shaded parts 
of the top, lettered A, represent in fig. 500 the front rail, and in fig. 5o1 
the back rail of the roof; and in each of these figures the shaded part 
B represents the top rail of back and front respectively, for even if the 
back be formed by a brick wall or the wall of a house or any other 
structure, a wall plate from end to end will be required to help in 
supporting the framing that forms the roof. A fillet is nailed on the sides 
pf the roof to give a finish to this part of the structure, and, to prevent 
the rain from finding its way to the bolts, caps, as shown in the front 
and end elevations, and in detail in fig. 501, are placed at the four 
corners of the roof. The difference in the form of the caps in front 
and the caps behind is perceptible in fig. 498. ‘This mode of build- 
ing a greenhouse and bolting the parts together was suggested by Mr. 
F. Collings in the “ Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.” 
959. It is astonishing what heavy crops of fruit may be secured by 
a little glass overhead, and the means of breaking the violence of winds 
and protecting the trees from frost at the sides of the 
‘ A . F Simple pro- 
structure either by glazing or boarding, or even by trellis- teotion for 
work, or the slighter netting. Even a projecting coping ven 
along the top of a brick wall, to which netting or canvas may be hung 
in time of frost in April and May when the trees are in bloom, or even 
earlier, will save and secure a crop of fruit which would be very 
materially reduced, or perhaps entirely swept away, without protection 
of this kind. . 
g60. Fig. 502 exhibits a section of a useful form of greenhouse for 
the amateur, which, by the removal of the stage in the centre and the 
heating apparatus shown at the sides, may be easily one orchard- 
adapted to serve as an orchard-house; the main points of _ 20use. 
difference between a greenhouse and an orchard-house being, that the 
greenhouse is neatly made and furnished with warming appliances, 
while the orchard-house is roughly put together without entire ex- 
clusion of the air at pleasure and without means of heating. In the 
illustration under consideration, CC represents the ground level? At 
A, A, A, A, four dwarf brick walls are raised, the outer ones being lower 
than the inner ones, so that lights may be placed from the latter to 
the former on an incline, covering in the cold pits BB on either side 
of the main structure. The floor of the pits is below 
. . Useful struo- 
the ground level, but that of the main structure coin- ture for 
cides with the ground line. In the case of the orchard- sears 
house, if it be desired to gain height, the floor may be sunk below the 
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ground level, as in the case of the cold pits; but this will be found 
inconvenient when it is desired to move the plants, or rather trees, out 
of the house in summer time, as when the floor of the house is neither 
higher nor lower than the ground without, the trees can be easily run 
in and out on a low carriage, whose wheels run on iron plates laid 
down for the purpose. When the fruit is grown on trees in pots, so 
hat the trees can be moved from one place to another more readily, or 





FIG. 502. GREENHOUSE OR ORCHARD-HOUSE. 


when the trees are kept in the house always, the floor of the house may 
be sunk below the ground level as described. 
g6r. Amateurs who intend to build an orchard-house for fruit- 
growing must remember that trees even when dwarfed will not thrive 
Orchara- €naclose, small structure. In Beeton’s “ Garden Manage- 
house must ment” the following description is given of a convenient 
amall. form of house, a lean-to structure, 3oft. long and 12ft. 
6in. wide, which is made in a very simple manner. No illustration is 
given, as the amateur can easily work this out for himself from the 
following description. 
962. Six posts of yellow deal, Sin. X 3in., or oak posts 4in. X 3in 
and oft. 6in. in length, are firmly fixed and driven 2ft. into the 
edt ground, the lower ends being previously charred and 
orchard- coated with coal tar. This is the back line of posts. 
house Six other posts exactly similar, but only 4ft. 6in. long, are 
fixédl 18in. in the ground, forming the front posts of the house, the one 
rising 3ft. and the other 7ft. 6in. above the ground level. 
Two posts at one end occupy the centre and form the 
dcor-posts. On the six posts, both at back and front, a wall plate 
is nailed to receive the rafters, one of which springs from each of the 
front posts resting on the corresponding back posts. 
963. The rafters are 14ft. long. A gin. deal, 3in. thick, will make 
four of them. On the upper side of each rafter is nailed a slip of 


Wall plate. 
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Min. deal 1 in. wide, which will leave %in. on each side as rebate 
to receive the glass. The rafters so prepared are fixed 
in their place to the wall plates by having a piece cut 
out at each end to correspond with the angle of the back and front 
plates. They are then firmly nailed at back and front by strong spike 
nails, leaving a space between each rafter of 5ft. which is called a bay; 
this is filled up by smaller rafters or sash bars, of a size proportioned 
to their length and the use they are to be put to— vines trained to them 
requiring stronger bars. A piece of 3in. deal board, 6in. wide, nailed 
along the top of each rafter, so as to be even with their provision for 
upper edges, forms the ridge board, leaving a groove to 2*32!n&: 
receive the upper end of the glass. A similar piece of rin. deal, 6in. 
wide, let in by sawing out a corresponding piece out of each rafter at 
its lower end will receive the glass and carry off the water. The 
placing of the glass isa very simple process. Beginning at piacing of 
the top, a plate of glass 20in. wide—each bay is divided ‘?° 8988: 
into three parts by two intervening sash bars—is laid in the groove and 
fixed in its place by a brad driven into the rafter, a bed of putty being 
first laid ; and so on till the whole is covered in, open joints in the 
glass being rather advantageous than otherwise, if not too wide. No 
putty is used in the laps.t The ends of the houses are fitted up to 
correspond with the roof, only chat above the doorway gnasof the 
a large sash is fitted in for ventilation. These sashesat >°¥8* 
each end, and the front or side sashes, are said by Mr. Rivers, the 
originator of houses of this description, to be quite sufficient, indeed 
he pronounces the ventilation perfect. Well-seasoned 3in. deal, 
planed and jointed, nailed outside the posts, forms the lower part of 
the house. 

964. In the back wall, sliding shutters, 3ft. by 1ft., will afford venti- 
lation to the roof, and about 3ft. from the surface of the ground, two 
similar sliding shutters will ventilate the lower part ofthe 4, "a 
house behind and on a level with them. Ventilation is us led rtp 
secured by sashes, 2ft. 6in. wide, and running the whole 
length of the house under the wall plate ; below these sashes thespace 
is filled in with boarding well painted. In summer it is impossible to 
give too much air. The house is now complete, except the door, 
which must open inwards for obvious reasons, and may be half glass 
or otherwise, at the proprietor’s discretion. 


The rafters. 


? In this kind of glazing the pieces of glass are laid continuously end to end or 
edge to edge in the rebate, there being no lapping of each pane over that which is 
immediately below it. Very little, if any, rain will make its way in between the joints. 
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965. Within the house a trench 18in. deep is formed, to which two 
steps from the outside will lead. This leaves a platform or border on 
ents C2ch side of the trench, 4ft. 9in. wide, supposing the 
within the trench to be 3ft. wide. The back border requires to be 
raised 18in., and Mr. Rivers suggests that it would be 
improved by a second terrace behind the first, of 14in., supported by 
a 4in. brick wall, so that the back row of trees need not be shaded, 
while they are brought nearer the glass. 
966. Such a house as this, when made by the amateur himself, 
should not cost more than £15. The borders should have a loose and 
" Costof open surface, formed of old lime, rubbish, and road sand, 
widing. mixed with manure. This surface should be laid Ain. deep, 
and then the whole should be forked over and mixed with the soil to 
the depth of gin. The structure when complete is admirably suited 
for the culture of vines, figs, peaches, and nectarines in pots. If a 
terraced border be made at the back, only two rows of trees could be 
placed, one in front of the other. In the front border two rows of trees 
should also be placed 3ft. apart, the trees in the front row 
Purposes to : ‘ F 
which it may Standing each in front of the space between two trees in 
be applied. she row behind. Between the trees, and on either side of 
the central path, at the edge of the borders, strawberries in pots may 
be placed. For the treatment of trees under such conditions the 
reader is referred to the work already mentioned, which will give him 
all the information on the subject that he can require. 
967. Fruit may be grown very successfully in what may be termed 
a fruit-shed. This may be made by covering in a portion of ground 
on each side of a garden walk with a span roof. Ifthe 
walk thus treated be in the middle of the garden, with a 
wide border on each side of it, so much the better. The ends may be 
left open. The sides, which may be about 4ft. or 5ft.in height, may be 
enclosed with strong trellis-work, on which roses and other climbing 
plants may be trained. Provision may be made for glazing in the ends 
or filling them with trellis, if preferred. When this is done it is casier 
to protect the trees within the house by putting up canvas insile and 
next to the trellis in inclement weather. 
968. As full information will be given in the third part of “ Every 
Man his own Mechanic” with respect to the details of the methods to 
oa be followed in building sheds and houses for various pur- 
suitable for poses out-of-doors, and of large size, we may confine 
as our attention here to a brief description of one or two 
varieties of different kinds of buildings which may be found even in 
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the smallest gardens, such as the Aviary, the Fowl-house, the Pigeon- 
house, and the Summer-house. To these another structure may be 
added, which can only be put up at a good distance from the dwelling- 
house, namely, the Pig-sty; and we will conclude the chapter with 
some remarks on rustic work suitable for certain positions, such as a 
flight of steps from a lower to a higher level, and rustic seats and 
fences, 

969. An aviary is nothing more than a bird-cage on a very large 
scale. The elevation of an octagonal aviary is shown in fig. 503, and 
the plan both of the base rhe aviary or 
and of the 100f is shown P'74-house.” 
in combination in fig. 504. A level 
piece of ground having been selected, 
or made if necessary, the area on which 
the aviary is to be built Tevailine wid 
must be staked out with eae 
care. The amateur may 
make a four, five, six, seven, or ecight- 
sided building as he may prefer ; but he 
will find a six or eight-sided structure 
the most convenient and far prettier 
1G. 503. ELLVATION. than the four-sided aviary in appear- 
gi. ance. Supposing that it ig decided to 
"build an octagonal aviary, as shown in 
the annexed diagrams, a construction 
stout post must be reared Pu aing. 
>» . the centre, and eight posts of yellow 
deal, about 2%in. square, at the eight 
corners of the building. The bottoms 

Fi. 504. PLAN OF BASE AND Of the uprights, which should be charred 

ROOF. and well tarred, should be bedded in 

AVIARY, concrete, and the concrete bedding 
chould be continued all round the site, as high as the ground level 
or a little above it. To these posts, at the very bottom, resting 
on the concrete sill, should be nailed stout inch boards to serve as a 
baseboard or plinth. These may be from gin. to 18in. Seer 
wide, according to the height of the house and the fancy 
of the builder. The baseboards may be recessed into the posts, or 
nailed on outside and neatly mitred at the corners. Above, round 
the top of the posts, a wall plate should be attached in a similar 
manner. 
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¢70. The rafters for the support of the roof should rest one end on 
the uprights and the other end against the post c, which rises, as it 
Rafters has been said, in the centre of the building. This post 
eres may be dispensed with, if preferred, but in this case a 
block of wood must be introduced at the apex of the roof, against 
which all the rafters may abut, after the manner of rafters against the 
ridge-board or pole of a span roof. The ends of the rafters should 
project beyond the baseboard, so as to take the drip from the roof, 
beyond the outer surface of the baseboard. This is shown in the 
plan of the building in fig. 504, by the line a’ B’'C’ D’ EF’ F, which 
projects considerably beyond the line A BC DE F, which denotes the 
outer face of the baseboard. The roof may be weather-boarded or 
covered with boards placed edge to edge, vertically or horizontally, 
and ccvered in their turn with the ordinary roofing felt, or the Anglo- 
Danish Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt, which is noticed elsewhere, 
and is an excellent material for roofing purposes. To the ends of 
the rafters, a little within the edge of the roof, an ornamental barge- 
board should be nailed, as shown in the illustration (fig. 503). The 
roof should be surmounted at its very apex by a cap, on which a ball 
and spike is placed, which may be gilt. If considered desirable, drip 
from the roof may be prevented by running a light gutter of wood or 
zinc round the edge, and carrying the water to the ground through a 
pipe fastened, against one of the pillars. 
971. With regard to the manner in which the sides are filled up, 
this must depend very much upon thesituation of the aviary. If it be 
avasuiee in a very sheltered spot, all the apertures may be closed 
structure. with frames, on which wire netting has been stretched. 
Of these, one must be made to open and shut, but to guard against 
accidents it should be secured by a padlock. As it will be dangerous 
to throw this door open at all times for the admission of water, etc., 
setae Aap provision should be made for its easy introduction by 
atbottom having a swing-flap at the bottom of one of the fixed 
panels, by means of which the bottom of the aviary can be reached 
Perches easily. The birds will roost in the roof on perches run- 
for birds. ning from the central pole to the rafters, and if there he 
no central pole, the timber against which the rafters abut should be 
carried low enough, say as far as the bottom of the ornamental barge- 
ere board, so as to carry the inner ends of the perches. If 
exposed the situation be exposed, three out of the eight sides 
eciaiaia facing north-west, north, and north-east, or north-north- 
east, and east, may be permanently boarded up, and painted or coloured 
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white inside, that the birds may be clearly perceptible against this back- 
ground, which will show up their plumage. It will also be advisable to 
have frames covered with painted canvas or straw mat- rea 
ting, etc.. which may be placed against any of the wired in stormy 
sides to keep out driving rain or a boisterous rough wind. pene 

972. The bottom of the aviary should be of concrete, sprinkled with 
sand, and a little lime taken from an old wall or any old building. 
Brackets and supports can be placed within, on which the gottom or 
birds may build and breed, but if possible these should be *”/2"¥: 
in such a position and so contrived that the birds may be out of sight, 
and in seclusion when sitting. It is scarcely necessary Brackets, etc, 
to say that the small-wired flap, as well as the principal aor Dallaing, 
means of entrance, should be secured by a padlock, and that one 
person only should keep the key and attend to the wants of the birds, 
as any carelessness in leaving the doors unlocked might lead either to 
the escape of the birds or the entrance of a cat, who would make short 
work of the rightful occupants of the aviary with its teeth and claws. 

973. Anybody can make a rabbit-hutch, or a house for a guinea 
pig, so it will be sufficient here merely to mention these things, for, 
after all that has been said, the amateur, if he stands in gutches for 
need of them, will be able to contrive something better 7#>>!ts eto. 
than the ordinary run of such structures for himself. Besides, if a 
man takes to keeping rabbits, he will do it for profit rgther than for 
pleasure, and should manage his “ warren” in such a manner that the 
rabbits may be kept in a state approximating as closely as possible to 

mX that in which they are when 
at liberty, and in a state of 
nature. 

974. The accompanying 
diagram, fig. 505, will help 
the ae CO pabbit-shed. 
some idea of 
the way in which rabbits 
may be kept in semi-liborty. 
The outer circle, A, repre- 
sents a large circular wall of 
concrete, enclosing a space 
of 4oft. to 5oft. in diameter. 

a To make this wall, a trench 
FIG. so5. PLAN OF RAPBIT-SHED. about 3ft. in width should be 
first taken out, and the wall then built against the inner circle, the 
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space between the concrete and the outer circle being filled up with 
earth as the wall is carried up. It is necessary to excavate the trench 
of a much greater width than the wall which it is proposed to make, 
so that the workmen employed may have room to work. The wall 
should be carried as low as possible—to a depth of 2oft. even, if it can 
be done— to prevent the rabbits from burrowing under and upwards 
to the surface of the ground without the wall. 
975. When the outer wall has been completed and brought within 
a foot or two of the surface of the ground, an inner wall should be 
iter walls made in the same manner, enclosing a pit about Ioft. or 
its construo- 12ft. wide, and about sft. deep, with a bottom of con- 
tion. 
crete. In the wall two or more holes should be made, as 
shown at X and Y, covered with trap-hatches that can be closed or 
poe eda: opened from above at pleasure. In the inner wall 
ant — uprights are embedded at regular intervals as at B, C, D, 
E, F, and G, just as in the aviary described above. These 
uprights support rafters butted against a pendant in the centre, and 
covered with thatch projecting for a foot or two beyond the inner wall 
The eaves of the roof may be about 6ft. above the level of the ground. 
Roofana A tustic railing should be carried round the uprights, 
railing. closing up five out of the six spaces between them to the 
height of 3ft. ; the sixth opening should be filled with a gate, in keep- 
ing with the rest of the woodwork. Food may be thrown down to the 
rabbits when necessary. The rabbits will make their burrows in the 
earth between the outer and inner walls, entering them and quitting 
them by the holes in the inner wall. Whenever any are wanted for 
the table, or for market—for when rabbits are kept in this way they 
may be made highly remunerative—the opportunity must be seized to 
close the hatches, when a good many are out in the pit fceding, go 
down into the pit by the aid of a short ladder, and capture as many as 
may be required for slaughter. The rabbits should never be killed in 
the pit, but carried off and knocked on the head elsewhere. 
976. It need scarcely be said that a light sandy soil, in which the 
rabbits can burrow readily, is the best suited for a rabbit-pit or warren 
Boil suitable Of this kind. When it is considered how many tons of 
for rabbita. rabbits are sent over year after year from Ostend to this 
country, it is surprising that no attempt has been made to utilise some 
of the waste lands that may be suitable for the purpose in different 
parts of England for breeding, rearing, and sending rabbits to market 
on a large scale. A large expanse of heath-land might be laid out in 
squares of forty to fifty feet each way, by running walls of concrete 
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across it at right angles to each other, and in the centre of each square 
space a rabbit-pit might be sunk, thus confining the rabbits in each 
pit to their own locality. In these days of joint-stock companies the 
idea is as well worth trial as most of the schemes for money-making 
that are brought into the markets. " 

977. Every one should keep fowls who can find room for them, and 
find or make time to attend to them properly. It is a moot point as 
to whether fowl-keeping pays or not. It all depends on wow!-keeping 
the amount of care the fowls receive. If theyare managed PoMtable. 
badly and not properly attended to, the fowls will contract disease and 
die; but if they are well cared for, the yield of eggs will more than 
pay for the food consumed, as the amateur fowl-keeper will find if he 
keep a careful account of his expenditure, and the value of his eggs 
at the market price. If it pays a small tradesman, such as a milk- 
man, greengrocer, or even baker, to keep fowls, selling new-laid eggs at 
1'2d. each all the year round, except at Christmas, when he will get 
ad. or even 234d. per egg, it will surely pay the careful amateur, who 
will find on an average that the eggs he gets from his fowls, provided 
they be properly cared for, will not cost him more than 1d. each at the 
utmost. 

978. There are certain things to be observed in fowl-keeping that 
will go very far to promote and even secure success. If possible, let the 
fowl-house and run front the south, so that the fowls may a4 
have as much sun as possible. To promote laying in the strat a 
winter-time, let the house be warmed artificially. Let 
the run be covered in so that it may be kept as dry as possible ; let 
‘here be a plentiful supply of cinder ashes finely sifted, old mortar, 
and sea sand, if you can get it—if not, coarse road grit or fine gravel— 
sc: thered over the run; and lastly, let the droppings of the fowls be 
carefully removed from house and run every day, if there be time, but 
if 26t, at least every other day. ; 

979. So much for the keeping as far as everything except food is 
concerned. For the house and run, it should be covered in. This, 
however, applies to houses and runs of a small size in eee Oe 
confined places, for when fowls can have a large run it is - ere 
alike unnecessary and impolitic to put the run under 
cover. Still, even in this case it is well for fowls to have a covered 
Shed in some part of the run, other than their nightly roosting-place, to 
which they can resort in wet weather, and under which they can be 
fed. In the house the main thing is to provide for ventilation, and a 
place in which hens can lay quietly, for when laying every hen likeg 

ced 
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extreme privacy. This is why fowls when at liberty “steal” theiz 

nests, as it iS called. 
g80. The accompanying diagrams illustrate the construction of what 
may be called the Amateur’s Suburban Fowl-house. It answers in 
poueang SVETY particular the requirements set forth above. In 
Bohn ; fig. 506 the plan of the fowl-house is exhibited. No 
dimensions are given, for reasons that have been already 


stated ; but as suburban gardens and the yards that do duty as gardens 








FIG. 506. PLAN OF AMATEUR'S SUBURBAN FOWL-HOUSE. 


are generally narrow, the fowl-house should be about 6ft. or 7ft. wide, and 
extend along the whole length of the wall at the bottom of the garden 
or along so much of either side as can be fairly given up to it. In the 





FIG. 507. ELEVATION OF AMATEUR'S SUBURBAN FOWL-HOUSE. 


plan tne house is supposed to be built across the bottom of the garden, 
extending from side to side. In fig. 506, therefore, which is the plan, 
Pianot AB is the bottom wall of the garden, and AC, B D parts 
structure. of the side-walls contiguous to it. Three out of four sides 
of the house are provided for at once, and the expense of building is 
reduced to a minimum, the amateur builder being only called on to 
furnish the front, the roof, and the partitions and fittings within. 
98: The plan of the yard is thus arranged: E is the run, entered 
from the garden or court withoyt by the wire door F; a partition § 7 
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e 
divides the run from the roosting-place G, to which the fowls gair 
access by ahole cut at H, before which there is a hatch ov fiat 
trap-door that can be closed at pleasure ; as, for example, arrangement 
to shut the fowls up in the yard E£, while the roosting- : 
place G is being cleaned out, for which plirpose it is entered from the 
court by the door K. The roosting-poles are shown at  potes for 
L, M, N, as they would appear looking down on them Fost. 
through the space occupied by the roof. From the roosting-place 
access is gained to the nests, 0, P, Q, R, through holes cut in the par- 
tition U V, which divides the roosts from a small enclosed place y, 
into which the nests project. This will be better understood from 
figs. 508, 509, of which fig. 508 shows the face of the partition U V, as 
seen from the roosting-place G. The spaces = 
occupied by the nests—namely, 0, P,Q, and R_ 
—are shown below with the holes leading into 
them, which should not be cut larger than just 
sufficient to admit a hen. At L, M, and N 
brackets are shown with semicircular notches 
cut into them, into which the roosting-poles 
L, M, and N are dropped, parallel to the wall of 
the house at the back. The fowls enter the “iG cos, gxev a 
house at H, and hop from pole to pole until the TION OF PARTITION. 
topmost one is reached. The poles should be rough round poles with 
the bark on; clothes props cut to the proper length are the most 
suitable. The claws, or rather toes, of the 
fowls clasp a round rough pole far more 
readily than a smooth pole, and to give 
them a square rod to roost on is a down- 
right cruelty, for the edges of the rod 
hurt the fowls’ feet. The poles should 
be movable and not fixed, that they may 
be taken down and washed occasionally. 
It will be understood that brackets similar ‘ 
to those shown at L, M, and N must be FIG. 509. INTERIOR Of 
fixed in similar positions along the inner poe erences 
face of the partition $ T, to receive the other ends of the poles. When 
the trap at H is closed, the door at K can be opened, and the amateur 
can enter the roosting-place, remove the poles, clean out the house, 
and whitewash it when necessary with ease to himself and without 
disturbing the fowls which are in the run at EF. 

982. In fig. 509 the interior of G is shown, the frant being removed 
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and the position of the door K indicated by the dotted lines ; the poles 
rnterior of L?Ms and N are shown in the drawing, and the brackets 
TOOINE Diane, on which they rest are indicated. In this figure the in- 
terior of the chamber y is also shown. This is contrived 

in order to allow the owner of the fowls to prevent any one but him- 
self from getting access to the nests, which he can do by keeping the 

Position of door Z locked. The nests 0, P, Q, and R, as shown in plan 

nests. in fig. 505, are divided from each other by partitions ; the 
board in front, W X, shown at X in elevation in fig. 509, should either 
take out or be let down on hinges attached to the bottom rail, so that 
the nests may be more easily cleaned out at intervals; they are 
covered in by a slanting frame A, made in separate pieces so as to form 
a lid over each nest. Of course the owner will endeavour to choose 
a time for the inspection of the nests when the hens are in the run, but 
if a hen should be in the nest at any time when the lid is raised it can 
be shut down quickly and noiselessly so as to disturb the hen as little 
as possible. On the principle of killing two birds with one stone, the 
little chamber Y may be used as a tool-house, oras a place for keeping 
odds and ends that are useful at times in the garden. 

983. The method to be followed in arranging the fowl-house will be 
clear enough, and it only remains to explain its construction as far as 
How to buila May be necessary. The amateur is recommended first to 

the house. make a strong frame for the front, as shown in fig. 507, 
consisting of two rails AB, CD, one running the whole length of the 

Frame for house at the top, and the other at the bottom. If made 

front. of two pieces, the pieces must be scarfed together. The 
rails AB, C D must be connected by strong uprights AD, BC, which 
must be fastened into the wall ; the most convenient way of proceeding 
will be to lay the bottom rail CD in position, and then to fix in it the 
uptights at the ends and the intermediate uprights at G, H, L, M, N, O 
Pp, and Q, which, it need scarcely be said, should be mortised into the 
rail. Corresponding mortises should be cut in the rail AB, which 
should then be dropped onto the uprights and wedged up. Supposing 
the keight of the front to be 6ft., and the wall at the back 8ft., a wall 
plate should be nailed to the wall about a brick or two bricks below 
the top, and rafters laid from the wall plate to the rail A B, which will 
keep the front immovable in its proper pcsition. 

984. Before putting on the roof it will be desirable to put up the 
partitions, shown at ST and UV in plan in fig. 506, to put up the roost- 
ing-poles, and construct the nests. Then the wired door F may be 
hung, and the wire netting stretched over the space between A D and 
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the upright G, and from the upright H to the upright L, from L to M, 
and from Nto 0. The spaces between the uprights NO Sactucae, 
and PQ must be boarded up, after which the doors kK, zrocsting-poles, 

and nests. 
must be hung. . 

985. Lastly, the roof AB RS must be boarded over and covered pre- 
ferably with Willesden Paper. A gutter should be placed along the 
whole length of the roof from A to B to prevent drip, and oor ana 
the water should be carried off from the gutter by a pipe Se 
running down the wall on either side, and connected with a pipe lead- 
ing to the drains of the house, unless it be desired to store the water 
for the use of the house and garden. If a gutter be made in the way 
described in Part III. the front may be finished with a crest-board 
which will add much to the appearance of the house. To insure ven- 
tilation a round zinc pipe about 3in. or 4in. in diameter, 
covered with a shallow conical cap raised above the pipe 
on suitable supports, and extending over and beyond the opening to 
keep out rain, should be let into the roof at the back in the middle of 
the roosting-place G. The air that is warmed by coming in contact 
with the closely-packed bodies of the fowls will be carried upwards 
and out through the ventilator by the cold air that enters at H. The 
doors at K and Z should be ledge doors and hung on T hinges ; 
the wire door F may be hung on butts. All the doors should be 
fastened by staples and padlocks, one staple being in the paalooks to 
door, the other in the hanging-post, so that the hoop ee 
of the padlock may be passed through both and secured ; if, however, 
all the doors are not fastened in this way, it is desirable that the door 
Z at least should be kept under lock and key to secure the eggs. 

986. Although this is a work on building and carpentry as far as it 
concerns the amateur, two or three hints on feeding fowls may not be 
altogether out of place. Avoid as much as possible throw- Hints on feed- 
ing corn, etc., on the surface of the ground that forms the ag PORT 
run. Many entertain the idea that it is better to do so because the 
fowls when picking up grains of corn, rice, etc., from the ground, also 
pick up grit and sand necessary for the proper trituration of the*food 
in the gizzard; the fact is lost sight of that they are prompted by 
nature to supply themselves with all that is necessary for this process, 
and that they will pick up sand and small sharp stones irrespectively 
of their food. This should be kept as much as possible from contact 
with the soil of the run which is fouled with the droppings of the fowls, 
and should be frequently dug over, and occasionally removed altogether 
to make room for fresh soil. Soft food, as boiled ricn stc., from the 
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house must of necessity be thrown on the ground, for if it be put inte 
the run on a plate or even in a shallow tray the fowls will scratch it 
out and scatter it on the earth. Green food, however, should be tied 
together in a bunch and suspended about 12in. above the floor of the 
run, while corn should be given in a self-supplying vessel. 
987. Such a trough the amateur carpenter can make for himself. He 
will find it useful for fowls as well as pigeons ; it is on the same prin- 
Useful feed- Ciple as the stone drinking fountains in 
ing trough. | hich water is placed for fowls. A section 
of this feeding trough or box is shown in fig. 510; it 
should be about 2ft. long, and from sin. to 6in. wide if 
many fowls are kept ; but if there are only a few fowls 
in the run it may be smaller. AB represents the back, 
and EF the front; the two sides or ends are of the 
Ite construc. Shape shown by ACDFEB. The sides 
tion. = must be nailed to the back and front; and 
the bottom BE then put on. Two ledges should run 
along the whole length of the bottom in front and be- 
hind at E and B to keep the trough from standing on eee aces 
the ground. The board CD is placed between the ends #08 FOWLS. 
in the position indicated, and the ends are nailed to it. Over the top 
a cover AC is fitted, attached to the back by hinges. The space 
between AB and CD is then filled with corn, and as much as will is 
allowed to pass into the trough below through the narrow opening at 
D, which need not be more than ¥%in.4an width. The feeding trough 
is then placed in the run, and as the fowls pick up the grains of corn 
in the trough others fall through the slit D to supply their place. In 
using a contrivance of this kind all that is necessary is to inspect the 
trough at regular intervals with a view to replenishment. The fowls 
can help themselves whenever they require food ; they will never be 
impatient for food as they are when there is any neglect in feeding 
them at stated times, and there will be no waste as there often is 
when corn is scatterec by handfuls on the ground and trodden under 
foot Hy the hungry birds in their eagerness and haste to fill their crops. 
988. The form and construction of the pigeon-house will vary in ac- 
cordance with the number of pigeons kept and the requirements of 
The pigeon- the amateur with regard to picturesqueness of appear 
ance. The rule in building or making a pigeon-house is 
simply this, that for every pair of pigeons that is kept there must be a 
separate apartment. ‘Thus. if one pair of pigeons is kept, a little box 
ene foot every way with a slant root above it to keep off the rain, and 
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a ledge in front of the entrance on which the birds may settle, will be 
sufficient, but for more birds more room will be wanted. — 

989. There is so little difficulty in building a pigeon-house that a 
diagram is almost unnecessary. Suppose that the amateur builder 
wants accommodation for six pairs of pigeons, and that 

: Construction 
he has a box three feet long, two feet wide, and one foot of ordinary 
deep. This will serve as the carcase of the building. If 
he has not a box or a case closely approximating to this in size, he can 
make one. The interior must be divided into six compartments of 
equal size, by one partition from end to end, lengthwise, and two in the 
contrary direction. For such a house as is now under consideration 
as shown both in front elevation, 
but with the boarding in front re- 
moved, and in side elevation in fig. 
511, it will be better to put the 
shorter partitions across the box as 
floors for the compartments as at 
A B,C D, and subdivide the divisions 
thus made by the vertical boards 
EF, F G,and GH. The floors, as 
we may call them,  poorgor 
should project beyond °%®* 

SIDE ELEVATION. FRONT gLEvATION, the sides of the compartments as 
Fi. 511. PIGLON-HOUSE. at A and c in the side elevation, 
and the bottom board K L should project in the same manner asat K. 
{f the amateur is converting a case or box into a pigeon-house, he 
must nail on a ledge to the bottom K L, securing it by suitable supports, 
such as cleats nailed on below to the bottom, and projecting outwards 
to a sufficient distance. Two pieces of wood, M and N, are nailed to 
the top to afford a bearing for the boards 0, P, that form the roof, a 
cap Q being nailed over the joint at the top. As it isa spoorana 
pity to waste the room in the roof, this can be turned into oan: 
another compartment. When the front is boarded over, holes from 
3in. to 4in. wide, and about 6in. high, should be cut for the admission 
of the pigeons. The holes should be made in the centre of the front, 
at E, F, G, H, as shown in the diagram. To prevent one couple from 
interfering with the other on the same level, which they may do owing 
to the doors being in such close proximity, it is better to bring out the 
central partitions to the outer edge of the ledges, as shovn by the 
dotted line K R, and it will furnish additional and desirable protection 
to the interior if the sides of the house be brought out to the same line 
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990. The house that is represented in fig. 511 is not by any 
means remarkable for its picturesque appearance, but it is only the 
principles of construction that the figure is intended to 
Pigeon-house 
should be show; ornamentation in this case and determination of 
pe daca length, breadth, and number of compartments must be 
left to the amateur. Pigeon-houses are fixed to the sides of houses 
and stables, or on the top of a pole to be out of the way of cats, but in 
such positions it is difficult to get at them when the “squeakers,” as 
young pigeons are called, are wanted for that most delicious prepa- 
ration known as pigeon-pie. There is an arrangement, however, by 
which a pigeon-house, even though it be perched at the top of a pole, 
may be brought within reach of the owner without the necessity of 
climbing a ladder. 
991. The annexed diagrams will show the modus operand? to be fol- 
lowed, and the plan on which the house is constructed. The only thing 
Howto 2£ainst the plan is that the young pigeons may sometimes 
make itso £21] into other hands than those of the legitimate owner. A 
sound, strong flour barrel, which can be purchased for 1s. 6d., or 25., 
must be procured, and a pole about 
25ft. high, which should be sunk at 
least 5ft.in the ground. A hole must 
be made in the top and bottom of 
the barrel, into,which a pipe of sheet- 
Pipein ron or strong zinc must 
centre of tub. he inserted, the object 
of this being to allow the tub to be 
worked freely and without hindrance FIG. 512, VERTICAL SECTION 
up and down the pole. The sides OF PIGEON-HOUSE, 
of this pipe are shown ut A, B in fig. 512, 
which represents a section of the tub, pole, 
and covering, and at G in fig. §13, which 
is a plan of the tub and the interior and 
exterior fittings. These consist of trans- 
vers@ partitions, two in number, dividing 
the tub into three chambers; and vertical 
partitions, as at A, B, C, D, E, F, dividing 
each chamber into six compartments. It 
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will be understood that the yg. 513, TRANSVERSE SEC- 
moved, and the interior built up from the bottom tier by tier, after the 
insertion of the cewksal pipe. The head must then be put on, and the 
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entrances to the compartments, previously marked out, cut out with a 
keyhole saw. Ledges shown by the dotted circle in fig.” pitrances 
513 should be fixed round the tub on a level with the ®4 ledges. 
floor of each chamber, supported on small angle irons screwed to 
the sides of the tub. Brackets of wood may be used instead of 
angle irons, but the latter will be found more convenient and look 
lighter. 

gg2. In fig. 512, C D represents the top of the tub and E F the sides. 
In the top of the tub two iron eyes, G H, are screwed, through which 
hooks are passed, attached to the ends of two ropes that Arrangements 
pass over pulleys K, L, screwed into the transverse timbers, on ease 
M, N, which are mortised into the pole 0, and with others  §*4> 
help to sustain the conical roof which covers the tub when pulled up 
close to it, and protects the tub and its inmates from the rain. The 
roof should extend well over the tub and beyond it even more than is 
shown in the drawing, because the centre of the tub is wider than the 
top and bottom, and it is necessary that the drip from gonsteuction 
the roof should fall clear of it. It will be seen that the °F Too! 
tub can be lowered and raised conveniently at pleasure, so that the 
young birds can be taken and old nests removed, and the tub cleaned 
at any time. When raised to the top of the pole the ropes should be 
wound round cleats nailed on to the pole near the bottom to receive 
them. : 

993. In a large family, all things permitting, it is very desirable to 
have a couple of nice pigs in a suitable pig-sty, or “ pig’s-loose,” as 
it is termed in Devonshire, for more reasons than one. geeping 
Firstly, where many are housed together under one roof, pigs. 
it follows of necessity that there must be much waste in the strippings 
of vegetables, when in preparation for table, and much that must other- 
wise be thrown away. Secondly, pork from badly-fed pigs is more or 
less unwholesome or undesirable as food; so by keeping a couple of 
pigs, which may be killed when they have attained the weight of six or 
eight score, all the waste is saved and turned into wholesome meat, 
and those who have fed the pigs have the satisfaction of knowingethat 
the pork which is placed before them is as good as it is possible for 
pork to be. A pig is a capital machine for converting what would 
otherwise be useless, valueless offal into a substance worth from 6d. 
to od. per pound. Of course barley-meal, sharps, and other things 
must be given to the pig if it be desired to have good firm meat, but 
the value of the animal when dead will quite cover the outlay for food 
of this kind given in conjunction with wash and waste. 
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994. It is desirable that the pig-sty should be at some distance from 
the house, and that it be kept well drained and as clean as possible. 
Situation of When the wind blows in the direction of the house, and 
vig-aty. from the quarter in which the pig-sty stands, the odour 
that the wind brings with it is anything but agreeable if the sty has 
not been properly kept. By proper drainage and ventilation, however, 
it is possible to keep a pig-sty as sweet as a stable, or any other house 
in which animals are kept. In the accompanying diagrams the plan, 
section, and elevation of a small but very convenient pig-sty are shown. 


Fig. 514 exhibits the jail b lala iy Gill 


plan of the structure, 


Plan of which is GF B : 
structure. supposed a A 
to be built in the corner Y 2 D ; 
of a garden, the walls GAB CE d 
Ri G 
that form the angle Y 
: U. 
supplying the backand “#7 F 
Vif, 


\ 


one side of the struc- 
ture. Looking at the 
arrangement of this 
figure, we see that A, 
the innermost part of the space, is set apart as the house or bed of the 
animal. To make this part of the building, four stout posts are set in 
the ground at B,C, D, and E, the space between D and E being left 
open to give the pig access to the yar@ F. There should be a low or 
swing-board door at B C, through which the straw and manure that 
accumulates in the bed may be drawn into the manure pit G, which ts 
just outside this part of the building and the yard as shown in the 
plan. The yard F and the manure pit G are enclosed by means of 
posts and rails. Between H and K there is a swing-board at the 
; bottom of the fence as be- 
tween B and C, or the whole 

space may be filled with a 

. gate opening into the manure 
pit, or a piece of fencing re- 
movable at pleasure. Be- 
tween K and L is the trough 
FIG. 515. ec ne wi seam Q, of which more will be said 
directly, and between M and 

Lastrong gate. There is also a gate between N and O by which access 
to the manure pit can be obtained from the garden, and the space OF 
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FIG. 514. PLAN OF PIG-STY. 
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may be closed up with railings or a boarded fence against which a fruit 
tree or climbers may be trained. The bed should be raised about 6in 
above the ground level, and both bed and yard should have Bed and 

a good fall towards the manure pit. Thg bottom of the pit ‘rainage. 
should be below the level of the yard and house, and should be lined 
with concrete to prevent anything that drains into it from bed and 
yard from being lost by soaking into the soil. This will be seen by 
examining fig. 515, which is a section of the building lengthways. In 
this A shows the bottom of the bed formed of board battens placed at 
a sufficient distance apart to allow all moisture to trickle down tg the 
concrete bottom R S, which also shows the slope of the yard. At Bis 
the swing-board through which the straw may bedrawn. The moisture 
escapes into the pit at U, which may be partly closed, leaving a long 
opening about Iin. or 2in. 
wide for the exit of the | 
water. The bottom of the 
manure pit is shown at T P. 
The manure pit should be 
made to slope from all 
sides to the corner P, where 
a small pump may be 
placed in order to draw ~ uegean. 

up the liquid manure that fe mas 
willaccumulatethere. Fig. , | | baie 
516 is the front elevation 

of the whole structure. AS — pyg, 516, FRONT ELEVATION OF PIG-STY. 
the pig is not a very tall 

animal its bed or sty does not require to be very high; it should, 
however, be high enough to allow any one, who requires to do so, 
to enter it in a stooping posture. Rafters may be put about sft. 
above the floor of the bed, and the space between the rafters (which 
may be boarded over or covered with a 
wattled hurdle) and the ponors ana 
sloping roof which inclines T°Sp6: 
from the wall at back towards the yard, 
may be used as a place of storage for 
straw, etc. The roof, if not tiled or 
slated, should be boarded and covered 
with Willesden Paper or Pasteboard, 
which must be painted, or with the ordinary roofing felt, which should 
be coated with tar and lime, applied when hot, and covered with finely- 
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FIG, 517, PLAN OF PIG’S TROUGH. 
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sifted sand before the tar and lime has had time to cool. If wood be 
used entirely in building the front of the place where the litter is kept, 
the front of the bed also should be weather-boarded with stout boards. 
995. It is now necessary to. describe the feeding-trough Q, which i is 
placed between K and L. This i is of a convenient, though peculiar, con- 
The yard ang Struction, being made in such a way that the food can be 
its fencing. emptied into the trough without going into the yard for 
that purpose. The trough is a fixture consisting of a bottom, two ends, 
and two sides, arranged as shown in plan in fig. 517, and in section in 
fig. 518. The wood used for the trough should be elm, about 1 zin. in 
Feoding. thickness, and the bottom and sides 
trough. should be grooved into the ends. 
When finished the whole is firmly fixed between 
the posts L and K, as in fig. 517, the ends being 
nailed to these posts. A swing-board x (fig. 518), 
which is hinged to a rail y running from the post L 37% 
to the post K, can be lifted up and held by a hook 
and eye against the boarding above when the food 
is poured into the trough ; when in its place it can 
be secupéd with a staple and bolt. The aperture fig, 518. sLCTION OF 
for pouting in the food is not so long as the front ¥LELDING TROUGH. 
part of fhe trough in the illustration, but the amateur may save himsell 
some trouble if,he extends it the entire length from post to post, taking 
the pregaution to put in three or four bars on each side over the tor 
to prevgnt any attempt on the part of the pig to struggle through the 
opening \yhen the flap is raised. 
ay be that most amateurs will find it more convenient to 
x-sty of wood than of other materials, especially as the 











Materials for YOOrs must be made of wood, and the trough also. It 

build.ng must ea F 
depend on st, however, be remembered that local position will 
lochlity. 


e¥ert a considerable influence on the material and manner 
in which the structure is made. In Devonshire, for example, the sty, 
and in many cases the yard also, is formed of rough irregularly shaped 
“‘pitghing stones,” obtained from some neighbouring quarry that 
yields masses/of laminated stone, from which rough slabs are split, that 
are set on ed in the ground and well rammed. Lascelles’ Patent 
Concrete Byilding Slabs also present a useful material for structures 
of this kind, and, being regular and uniform in shape, present none of 
the ugly irfegularities of outline that are exhibited by the stones. 
These slabs, and the manner in which they are used, will be described 
at length ih Part ITI. 
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997. In dealing with the pig-sty as above described and figured, 
there is no structural difficulty whatever ; all is plain sailing. The 
posts for the bed and yard are set in the ground and et ee 
rammed tight, a rail having been mortised between D and difficulty in 

pig-sty. 
E at the level of the floor, and another to receive the 
floor of the upper compartment in which the litter is stored. Rails 
are also mortised between B and C at the floor level, and again be- 
tween B and C and Cc and D to receive the rafters of the litter com- 
partment, and a third rail must be mortised between B and C to which 
the swing board may be attached. Along the tops of these posts a wall 
plate is fixed to receive the ends of the rafters in front, those behind 
being supported on a wall plate nailed to the wall that forms the back 
of the pig-sty. The floors of the bed and yard may be paved or made 
of concrete, with a fall to the manure pit, so that all liquid matter may 
drain into it. In making the yard, rails are mortised into the posts G 
and F to receive the palings, and G is the hanging-post to which the 
gate of the yard is hung, and E the falling post. With regard to the 
aspect of the pig-sty, it should, if possible, front the south, for pigs thrive 
all the better in a dry and warm situation. A pig likes pigg gnoutd be 
to be kept high and dry out of the wet; itis altogether *e>t 47y. 
a mistake to suppose that they prefer to be knee deep in slush and 
filth, as they are too often allowed to be. 

998. The construction of the summ_ -house depends entirely upon 
the position In which it is 
placed and the purposes to 
whichitis put. It is generally 
intended for nothing more 
than a cool and Misawa 
pleasant Pouca a vonitio - 
in summer time, 
and so situated that if may 
command a good view of, 
and form a picturesque ob- 
ject when seen from, the 
house; ifthe garden be small, 
or if it be placed somewhere 
in extensive grounds, a spot 

Meno ies te ee is chosen with a pleasant 

FIG. 519. HEXAGONAL SUMMER-HOUSE. aspect and outlook over the 
surrounding scenery. In such cases the summer-house is built open 
on all sides, or at all events on those sides which are turned towards 
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‘ 
the best point of the landscape ; but if it be in a garden removed from 
a house, and ds used as a place of security for garden tools, etc., it 
must be enclosed on all sides, and provided with a door and windows. 

999. A pretty summer-house is presented to the reader in fig. 519; it 

is one which he may easily make with the exception of the roof, for 
ee which he must call in a professional thatcher, or make 
summer- jt of wood, covered with felt, and guarded at the angles, 
where the ends of the roofing boards meet and rest on 

the rafters, with rounded caps, surmounted at the point in which they 
all meet by a conical cap and ornament. Houses suci as these 
are dest made hexagonal or octagonal in form: the summer house 
shown in fig. §19 is hexagonal, but the plan of a house of a similar 


kind shown in fig. 520 is octagonal. In 


; AIL HLLCC a 


How to either case, the method to be ys ‘diet i we! 
puild it, eS 


followed in its construction is of ‘ aS 
the same, the chief point of difference [iy 
being in the number of the posts that sup- 
port the roof. First of all, let the amateur 
builder mark out a regular hexagon or 
The poste; “ct2gon of the size required, 
boa 2 saa and at each angle sink a stout 
fir pole; if the bark be left on FIG. 52c. OCTAGONAL 
the poles it will adda to the picturesque ae idalas 
appearance of the building. When the posts have been well rammed 
in, let in blocks of wood, bevelled at top on the outer edge, and about 
Gin. in width, between the posts, and ‘nail the ends securely to the 
posts with spike nails. Detween the posts that form the entrance 
a broader piece may be placed, forming a step that projects beyond 
Floor the face of that side of the building. The floor of the 
ee building may now be formed by paving the area left 
within, these pieces with blocks of fir, made of fir poles, cut trans- 
versely, the interstices between the larger pieces being filled with 
smaller blocks, the whole being beaten level, and the small spaces 
that are left being filled with sand and cement, wetted and mixed 
togetifer until it is of the consistency of thick cream, and worked down 
with a broom Letween the joints. Such a floor is warmer to the feet 
than one entirely of concrete. Next cut the poles level at the top, if 
Wall plate they are not already so, and, to keep all firm, bind them 
acl together with a wall plate to receive the rafters, six or 
eight in number as the case may be, running from the wall plate to 
the apex of the building. 
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1000. The construction will be best understood on reference to fig. 
521, in which AB is a post of the building; c, a blook, or sectiog 
of block, let in between post and post; E, the wall plate petatisor 
at top; F, a rafter; and G, G, transverse pieces nailed COM*t7uction. 
from rafter to rafter to support the thatched roof. The rafters are all 
butted against and nailed to a hexagonal or octagonal block as the 
case may be. Notched into the pillars, and resting on the block c, 
is a cleat H, nailed firmly to both. Another cleat, K, is notched in 
above in the same way, about I4in. or Isin. above the level of the 
floor D. This cleat serves to sustain the rails as at L, which rest in 
front on an upright, and sustain other rails parallel to the sides of the 
building, which form the seats; and the building 
below is closed in with fir poles, sawn Closing 
in half, and nailed to the cleats or 1n sides of 

P 2 building. 
rails H, K. Asimilar half-piece is notched 
into the posts as shown at M, and another as at N. 
and to these the pieces are nailed which form the 
rough and open lattice-work at the sides above the 
seat. The rail at N is formed of a whole length of 
fir pole, not sawn in two, but cut out in such a man- 
ner as to form a cap to the lattice-work as well as a 
cleat to which the upper ends of the cross bars are 
§ nailed. Thecross bars will present a better appear- 
ance if they are halved into each other. With the 
aid of fig. 520 any amateur builder may make a 
summer-house of this description. In some posi- 
tions it may be desirable to close in three or more 
of the sides of the building. This may be done by 
carrying the fir poles, sawn in half longitudinally, to 

pie San the wall-plate, which in this case should be put in- 

CONSTRUCTION oF side instead of outside, as shown in the figure at E. 

SUMMER-HOUSE. The sawn poles may also be substituted for the 
lattice-work, and carried up to the rail N, the position of which should 
be reversed, or a square cleat notched into the posts, and a half-piece 
of sawn pole nailed as a cap over this rail and the ends of the vértical 
half-poles. In the plan of the octagonal summer-house shown in fig. 
520 the seat is formed of these half-poles resting on a rail as at K 
in fig. 521, and others in the same position, and rails running on the 
tops of the legs that sustain the front of the seat placed round the 
interior of the building. 

Joor. The style of the summer-house just described is closely akin 
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to what is usually called “rustic work,” inasmuch as timber in its 
Rustic work; Matural state is introduced into its construction. Properly 

What itis, sneaking, rustic work includes all kinds of articles and 
appliances in which timber is used in its natural form, and always in 
the shape and sometimes in tlfe condition in which it lived and grew, 
namely, with the bark on, and nothing removed from it except the 
smaller branches and twigs which have sprouted from it. The sum- 
mer-house was a piece of composite work, being partly made of 
fir poles, with the bark on, sawn in half, and partly of pieces of wood 
cut into the required shape by the joiner ; but yet it approaches so 
closely to rustic woik pure and simple that it may be reckoned as 
such. 

1002. Rustic work is chiefly applicable to the making of seats for 
the garden which are always exposed to the weather, for rough fences 

Things that and gates where irregular work is more in harmony with 
may be surrounding objects and scenery, and for approaches and 
rustic work, 4 cents by means of steps from lower ground to higher, 
both being disposed in the form of terraces. For such kind of work 
as this the loppings of oak trees are most suitable, as their crooked 
shape—the parts of oak boughs being bent to each other at angles 
varying from go° to 135° or thereabouts—renders them well fitted for 
working up into garden seats, fences, etc. This, indeed, 
may be termed the carpentry of rustic work, while its 
joinery consists in the neater work of coating foundations 
of deal and other kinds of wood, carefully fitted together, with virgin 
cork, split poles, and sticks of ash, hazel, etc., to form ornamental 
brackets, flower-boxes, and flower-stands, as already described. 

1003. With two or three examples of carpentry in rustic work, we 
may fitly bring this chapter to a close. After a few remarks on the 
Hxamples of S€lection of wood suitable for the purpose, and the methods 
rustiowork. to be followed in putting the pieces together, we will give 
examples of a garden seat for three or four persons, a chair for one 
person only, a small garden table, and a low flight of steps or rustic 
stairs, 

1004. For framing together pieces of wood in their natural state, 
halving together and the mortise and tenon joint must be resorted to. 

It must be remembered, however, that the pieces which 
Halving and aie 
mortiseand are to be joined together are not square but round, and 
tenon joint. ‘ 2 : 
that some modification of the process above mentioned 
must bé made in order to ensure accurate fitting together and general 
neatnessin the appearance of the work when it has been turned out of 


Its carpentry 
and 
joinery. 
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hand. What is meant by a modification of the processes of halving 
timbers together and making the mortise and tenon joint will be seen 
from an inspection of fig. 522. In ordinary work, when two pieces of 
wood, each of which is rectangular in section—like the areaineeteae 
arms of a cross, for example—are halved together, a notch _ of these 
is cut in each piece to the extent of half the thickness, and paeite 
the pieces thus prepared are fitted over and into the other ; but when 
two pieces of round wood are to be joined in this way, a little con- 
sideration will show that it is not possible to proceed in the usual way, 
and that a semicircular notch, as at A, must be made in one piece —gene- 
rally that which assumes a horizontal position in the work—and the other 
piece dropped or fitted into pjrections 
the rounded notch thus ‘7 2°tchine: 
made. When it is absolutely necessary 
to cut anotch in both pieces, itis betterto 
make the width of the notches less than 
the diameters of the pieces tobe fitted to- 
gether; and having done this Jure away 
the sides of each piece that drops into 
the notch in the other, so as to allow 
of one piece entering the other without 
difficulty, and prevent the parts that are 
left unfilled on each side from showing 
tooconspicuously. The mode of doing 
this is shown at D; the object being to 
make a neater halved joint. When one 
piece of rounded wood has to be nailed 
to another or against another, the joint 
Fic. a r RK Sa aEES AN being pretty well out of sight, or when a 
RUSTIC WORK. piece of wood has to rest on a transverse 
rail whose surface is flat and not rounded, the end may be cut as shown 
at B; and when pieces have to be cut to fit into the corners of other 
pieces joined at right angles to each other, the ends should be cut away 
to fit with accuracy against the rounded parts of the pieces as #& ¢ 
In making a mortise and tenon joint, the shoulder of the gnoulder ot 
tenon should be rounded or hollowed out as shown at ‘°70™ e™% 
E; and unless it is necessary for the sake of making the structure 
as strong as possible to have a tenon as wide, or nearly so, as the 
diameter of the wood, the tenon may be made in the form of a pin, as 
shown at F; the mortise for its reception being bored with a stock 
and bit or auger instead uf being taken out with a chisel. Great 
31 
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nicety is required in making a close and accurate joint, but a little 
practice will enable the amateur to do this without difficulty. 
1005. Pieces of round wood framed together are shown in figs. 523, 
§24, which will serve as suggestions of the methods to be followed in 
Suggestions forming rough fences, or the ends of rustic seats, or the 
Bales ® supports of fixed garden tables. In fig. 523 the transverse 
bers. pieces are fitted to the upright on the right by semi- 
circular notches cut in either one or the other, as may be preferred ; but 
to the left-hand support the rails have been fitted by taking out a notch 
in each, just one quarter the diameter to the wood, and fitting them 
one into the other, or by the mortise and tenon joint, as shown at E in 
fig.522. In fig. 524 the crossed timbers forming the supports should be 
framed together by notching, as shown at D in fig. 522, and the trans- 
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Fic. 524. SUPPORT OF TABLE. FIG. 523. END OF RUSTIC SEAT. 
FRAMING IN RUSTIC WORK. 

verse rail halved into the ends of the supports, or very nearly so; the 
ends of the supports being cut as at Bin fig. 522. The halving together 
in this case may be done in the ordinary way, as the joint is con- 
cealed, in the case of a chair or table, by the rails that form the seat 
3f the one, or the slab that forms the surface of the other. 

1096. From the consideration of the method in which pieces of 
timber used in rustic work are framed together, we may pass to the 

Garden promised examples of the garden seat, chair, and table, 

openers: merely observing that, in making garden furniture of this 
description, the amateur carpenter must work for the most part without 
a working drawing, as the work to be done is irregular, and it is 
necessary to select such pieces as may be suitable for his purpose; 
‘rst for the frame, and then for the filling in, taking care that pieces 
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which occupy similar positions match as closely as possible without 
being symmetrical or exactly alike. : 

1607. In the examples chosen for garden seats the work is as 
straight as possible, and may be executed with poles of fir or larch, 
ash, alder, or hazel. For the bench shown in fig. 525, Garden 
stout pieces must be selected for the uprights at the 5¢% 
four corners, into which should be framed the rails that form the 
front, back, and ends of the seat. The leg or support in wrethoa of 
the centre of the front should be mortised into the rai] C°8!7Uct#o. 
that rests on it, and at the back the rail should be halved into the 
two supports or uprights between those at the ends, and these uprights 
should extend to and rest on the ground, though not shown as doing 
so in the illustration. The topmost rail in the back is halved into the 
uprights ; the central rail 
consists of pieces mor- 
tised into the uprights. 
The ornamental work is 
formed by ornamental 
bending SEE. 
pieces into the angles of 
the framework already 
formed, and strengthen- 
ing them apd retaining 
them in their places by 
cross-pieces issuing from the angles made by the smaller vertical pieces 
of the back, with the rails at top and bottom. The ornaments in the 
angles of cross-pieces and elsewhere may consist of large fir cones, or 
of round pieces of wood, cut transversely from poles, and fixed in their 
places, as the fir cones must also be fixed, on stout wires. The arms 
at each end are formed of pieces of poles put on in a —s Arms 
slanting direction, and supported in the middle by up- a eed 
rights from the end rails of the seat. At the sides, the uprights are 
connected near the bottom by horizontal rails, for which diagonal 
braces are substituted in the front. The seat is of split poles, nayed 
at the ends to the front and back rails of the seat, and in the middle 
to a flat central rail running from one side of the seat to the other. 

1008. In fig. 526, which represents a garden chair for one persor 
only, a round piece of wood is selected for the seat, and ,. 4. seat 
into this three legs are inserted, which are connected by a eee 
diagonal braces. The back is formed of three pieces 
securely spiked to the seat, into which thcy may be not-hed, and 





FIG. 525. BENCH FOR GARDEN. 
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connected at the top by transverse rails. Support is given to the 
back by braces attached to the side pieces of the back at one end, 
and to the sides of the chair at the other. 
The seat is finished by covering the founda- 
tion with split hazel sticks, and nailing 
a hoop of split hazel round the edge. 
Amateurs will find wooden hoops that have 
been used for casks very useful for work of 
this kind, as by using them they are saved 
the trouble of splitting the sticks, which is 
by no means easy work. They can be got 
at the cooper’s sometimes, and almost 
always of the wholesale provision merchant. 

1009. The table shown in fig. 527 is made 
by selecting a small tree that has been , 
taken up by the roots, and cutting the roots 
so as to form the tripod, which takes the place of the claws of the 
pillar table, and the branches as supports for ee 
the top. To make the top, some pieces of MUTT 
rough deal may be clamped to- 
gether, and covered on the upper 
surface and round the edge with split sticks 
or hoops, with the bark on, as suggested 
above. 

1o1o. Lastly, as a means of ascept and 
descent from one level to another, the rustic 
Rustic steps Steps and fences on either side, exhibited in fig. 528, will 

and fences. be found 
picturesque in the ex- 
treme, The trunks of 
four small trees are let 
into the ground to form 
posts at the top and 
bottpm of the stairs, sup- 
porting pots or orna- 
mental vases containing 


plants. These posts are “A a ——S 
connected by boards 2 tie LEER BEMEE 


~ eee ie 
placed at the requisite FIG. 528. RUSTIC STEPS. 


slope to form the sides of 
the steps, the steps themselves being formed of earth well rammed, 





FIG. 526. GARDEN CHAIR. 


Rustic table. 





FIG. 527. GARDEN TABLE. 
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and held in place in front by boards attached to cleats nailed to the 
sloping sides. Balusters of gnarled oak are placed between the posts 
and above the solid part of the sides, and a rustic finish is given to 
the whole by nailing pieces of fir poles, cut to the requisite length and 
split in half, to the front of the steps. The sides of the steps are also 
finished in the same way. It is unnecessary here to enter into minute 
details of construction, for the amateur who has followed us step by 
step through these pages, combining actual practice with the theory 
of the carpenter’s art. will find no difficulty whatever in determining 
these for himself. 





CHAPTER Xi. 


BUILDERS’ AND CARPENTERS’ IRONMONGERY SUITABLE ¥OR 
AMATEURS. 


Builders’ and Carpenters’ Ironmongery—Prices approximate only—Air-bricks, Air 

* gratings, and Ventilators — Bench Screw — Bolts and Nuts— Bolts for Doors 
etc.—Blind-roller Ends, Racks, etc.—Brackets—Casement Fas Jeners—Castors 
for ‘Tables, Couches, etc.—-Coal Plates—Cresting—Cupboard Turns—Drawer 
Handles and Rollers—Felt for Roofing—Furnace Doors and Grates—Glass 
Paper—Glue—Gutters and Rain-water Pipes—Hinges of all kinds—Hoop Iron— 
Knobs and Buttons—Hall-door Fittings—Latches—Lock Furniture—Locks of 
all kinds—Nails of all kinds—Sash Fasteners, Lines, Pulleys, etc.—Screws of 
all sizes— Shutter Furniture—Spikes — Umbrella Brackets — Miscellaneous 
Articles— Where to buy. 


Iori. THE various articles comprised under the general term of 
builders’ and carpenters’ ironmongery are so numerous that it has 
Builders’ been judged more convenient for the purposes of the 
one ie ©6amateur, instead of giving the prices of different kinds of 
mongery: one and the saine article, whenever one or other of the 
sort has been mentioned in the foregoing pages, to group them to- 
gether in one place and in one chapter, classifying them under their 
respective headings, putting, for example, all kinds of hinges under 
the sub-heading “ Hinges,” etc., etc. The list has been made as 
general as possible, keeping in view those articles which the amateur 
is most likely to require. It must not, however, be supposed that it 
comprises everything that is contained in the ironmonger’s list, for 
a complete catalogue would occupy more space than we have at our 
command. 
1012. The prices given in the tollowing list must be taken as 
Bias approximate only. In every wholesale ironmonger’s list 
o wErommnate notification is made that the prices quoted are subject to 
alteration without notice. 


1013. AIR BRICKS, AIR GRAT- . a 
INGS, AND VENTILATORS— Air Gratings Gin. x o4in. a ia 
Per rh} 6in. x 61n. see s/- baer: 
’ ‘ . 3 Each. doz. Ventilators, Round and Square, each— 
Air Bricks, 4fin. x gin. = . -/3 9 2/2 ain, 1/3 .. gin, z/5 ... Gin, 3/9 
m= gin, x gin. o Ha 3/3 jin,, x1/10 ... 8in., 2/2 .. gin., 2/ 
” gin. x 6in, woe /7% 6/1 roin., 2/10... zim, 3/@ «. x2in., 3/ 
Slidmg do. gin. xX 3tin. .. a 8 ; , 
gin. x ae eos a 5/6 mene Lon each. 5)—. rT 
Air Geatin gs 4fin. x 38in.  . 3 40/- gjin. x 7zin. 7/6 each ... rxin. x 81n. e 
“fr. x acin. .. 9/10 32/- 1 191M. x gin. 9/6 each... rgin. x gin. 11/6 sack 
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1014. BENCH SCREWS, from 2/- 
to 2/6 each. 


1015. BOLTS AND NuUTs— 

Bright Round Heads, from —/9 
per doz. 

3in. and shorter, diameter jin. 
and 43,in. —/9 ; din. -/9 per doz. 

3}in. and longer, diameter #in., 
gin., din., yzin., #in., -/54 per Ib. 

Rough, with Square Heads—dia- 
meter $in., from gin. to 12in. long ; 
gin., from Ioin. to 24in. long; #in., 
from Ioin. to 24in. long, —/5 per Ib. 
for all sizes. 


1016. BOLTS FOR DOoRs, etc.— 

Barrel — length 6in., 5/-; 7in., 
7/5; 8in., 9/-; gin., 10/6; Ioin., 
12/43 12in., 15/~ per doz. 

Coach-house Bolts, ~/64 per lb. 

Tower —Solid End — qin., 2/6 : 
sin., 3/-; 6in., 3/4; 7in., 4/-; 8in., 
4/7 per doz. 

Necked Tower—4in., 3/-; 5in., 
3/6; 6in.,, 4/-; 7in., 4/8; 8in., 6/9 
per doz. 

Spring Iron — 3in., 2/6; 3fin., 
3/- 3 4in., 3/6 per doz. 

Ditto—Brass Knob— 3in., 3/-; 
34in., 4/—; 4in., 5/- per doz. 

Brass Flush, per doz.— 

Front-plate 4in.—4in., 4/~; 5in., 
5/-; 6in., 6/-; 8in., 8/-; sIoin., 
1o/-; 12in., 12/-. 

Front-plate gin., at above sizes, 
4/8, 5/10, 7/-s 9/4, 11/8, 14/-. 

Front-plate jin., at above sizes, 
5/4, 6/8, 8/-, 10/8, 13/4, 16/-. 


1017. BLIND ROLLER’ ENDS, 
RACKS, etc.— 


1. Blind Roller Ends. 
Brass—rjin., 4/6; 2in., 5/6 per 
dozen pairs. 
Ditto, Stamped—3/- per dozen 
pairs. 
Tinned Iron — 2/- per dozen 


pairs 
2. Blind Racks. 
Brass—4in., 3/8; 44in., 4/3 per 
dozen. 
Patent China Knob, 4/- per doz. 
Gee’s Patent, 3/- per doz. 


1018. BRACKETS, each— 


Enamellea 

Sizes. Iron. Gal¥. Cast. American 
4in. x sin. ooe -/3 -/ = 
sin. x 6in. ... “It ia “4 “i 
Sia x gi Be dh 
ee eee ar. - te 
mei Baa. | ae 


Shelf Brackets, at per Ib.... ... os at 2} 
Smaller Sizes, Moulded and Tinned... f ~!5 
Cornice Pole Do., from -/8 to 4/— per pair. 
e »» Rings from -/10 to 5/6 per doz. 
1019, CASEMENT FASTENERS, 
each, from —/4 to §/6 each. 


1020. CASTORS FOR TABLES, 
COUCHES, etc.— 


Plate. Socket. Screw. 
tin, 1/a 1/6 as 2/~ 
agin. xii 1/6 2/- 2/6 
Iqin. os. 1/10 2/6 3/~ 
TRIN. oes a/- 2/10 3/6 
in, wo — — 
rin. 4. 2/6 — _— 
2in. 3/- _ _ 


1021. COAL PLATES— I2in. in 
diameter, 1/10 each; 14in., 2/8 each. 


r022. CRESTING—5in. high, from 
—/64 per foot; 6in. high, from -/84 
per foot. 


1023. CUPBOARD TURNS—!}in., 
3/- 5 I1Rin., 3/6 per dozen. 

1024. DRAWER HANDLES AND 
ROLLERS — Brass Handles, on 
Plates, from —/7 per pair. 

Japanned Wrought Do., from 3d. 
per pair. 

_Japanned Cast Do.—2}in., -/3 ; 
3in., -/345 34in., -/44; 4in., -/6 
per pair. 

Japanned Rollers, 4in., 1/-; qin., 
1/5; lin. 2/- ; tin. 2/3; rin. 
3/6 per doz. 

1025. FELT FOR ROOFING— 

Asphalted, 32in. wide, -/6 ana 
-/8 per yard. 

Slaters’ or Sarking Felt, -/6 per 
yard. 

1026. FURNACE DOORS AND 
GRATES COMPLETE—No. 1, 1/-; 
No. 2, 1/4; No, 3, 1/10. 

1027. GLASS-PAPER, ASSORTED 
— Numbered, Coarse, Medium, 
Fine, per sheet, -/}; per quire, 
-/10. 

1028. GLUE, 


r lb., Town, -/6; 
| Frenck, -/74 ; 


cotch, —/9. 
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1029. GUTTERS AND RAIN- 
WATER PIPES— 
e 


1. Gutters. 


in. gin. ggin. sin 

Half Round... per yd. a -/9 Bia rr 1/1 

gles... ... each x/r x/2 1/3. 12/5 
ee ae ‘i ape ue 3, 5, 

top-en rr 5 - - - = 

oO. C. Plain Clip, per yd. = Had ay a 
Angles ...  ... each 1/3 1/4 1/7 1/10 
Nozzles... ... » 3 1/4 1/7 1/10 
Stop-ends ... 5, -/3% ty af -/44 


O.G. Lion a 20 about --/r in advance on Plain 


lips in every item. 
2. Rain-water Pipes. 


i ° 4 2in. afin. ain atin. 7 oF 
Heth eek 6 tig ae gis ab ale 
Shoes, » c/rr a/x 1/3 1/7 a/txr 2/6 
Bends, » 1/3 1/7 V9 2/3 2/7 4/- 


Off sets, from 3in. projection to 15in. do., from 
1/3 to 5/s. 


ae HINGES OF ALL KINDS— 
Wrought-back flap, 13in., -/3 ; 
iin. -» ~/3$ ; 14in., -/4} per pair. 
2. Cast Butts, per pair. 


4 le tf ~/6 


13 
Light cate! -/2 ae A 
B “ uy Ss, Ge eee 
Shee a ech ae a 
3. Brass Hinges for Cabinet Work, 

Rae pair. 

2 2t 24 3 

Light -/3 -/4  -/44 -/5 -/6 - ie 
Se ee ae a 
4. Cross Garnets, or JT Hinges, 

per pair. 


NO Ne Tt 


7. 
~/9 


5. Parliament, for shutters outside. 
4in. 4 sin. Open. 
Cast se cae nee ~/74 baa -/11 per pair. 
1031. Hoop [RON— 

*us Bonding . 13/9 per cwt. 
‘or Tonguing 1 X 90 “i 

- X 90 4. 13/9 per cwt 

OP x 20 oes 


1032. KNOBS AND BUTTONS— 
me Knobs—Cupboard. 


on rin. rede I 
Crass... ... each... -/14_ -/2 
Japanned ...per doz... --/s -/(6 -/7 a 
2. Buttons. 
~/10 per doz., or -/14 each. 
Brass... ce ome from -/r to -/8 each. 
Tapanned eee cen rT) -/t -/3 ? 


3. Drawer Knobs. 
Mnhogany, -/2; Japanned Wood, -/: per doz. 
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1033. HALL Door FITTINGS— 

Door Chains, Japanned, 8in., 
1/-; gin., 1/3; 1oin., 1/6 each. 

Knobs, japanned iron, from -—/6, 


‘|-/7, and -/8; bronzed, from 1/6; 


China—white, from tf; China— 


black, from 1/3 each. 

Knockers—Japanned, from —/8 to 
1/10; bronzed, from -/10 to 2/6 
each. 


1034. LATCHES from 1/— to 15/ 
each. 


Bow Latches— 


One Bolt 
Tec i from —/9 to 1/9 each. 
Night Latches from 1/- to 15/- 


each. 
Bramah Latches, / guard, 2 keyed, 5/6 each. 
4 keyed, 9/- each. 


Lever Night arches 2 keyed: from 5/6 each, 
6 Lever Night Latches, 2 keyed, from 15/-. 


Water Closet Latches— 


gin. 34in. gin. 
3/- 3/6 4/- 


Norfolk Latches—Wrought— 
Nos, 


Brass ... ss. ss oo @ach... 


Is ls fs each. 
Suffolk Latches—Wrought— 


Nos, 1. 2. 3. 
-/8 <-/10 1/- each, 

1035. LOCK FURNITURE— 

In China, white and _ black, 
plain, gold lines, or ornamented, 
from Tg to 4/- per set. 

Finger Plates in China to match, 
from —/10 to 12/- per pair. 


1036. LOCKS OF ALL KINDS— 


1. Cupboard Locks, from —/3 to 

.| 4/- each. 
2. Dead Locks. 

in. i 

Fine Ward ... «. each... vee i 1/6 

Odd 5: yaa). sees vy oo X/- asfge 1/10 

Solid ,,  —s aee uve » « 2/8 af/2 3/3 

3. Drawback Locks, each. 

gin. 8in. gin, 

Fine Ward a/- 3/- 5/6 

Odd Ward, Slide behind .. 3/- s/- 6/6 

Solid ,, « 4/6 sig 7/6 


4. Mortise Pecks. English, with- 
out Furniture, 2/- each ; 5in., thin, 
for I4in. doors, complete, 1/6 each. 
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5: Rim Locks, Englishfrom 1/4 to 
6/6 each, complete with Furniture. 
6. Mortise Locks — American, 
from 3/- to 16/- each, without Fur- 
niture. 
7. Rim Locks — American, 5/- 
each, without Furniture. 


1037. NAILS OF ALL KINDS— 
1. French Wire, }in., -/6; jin, 


-/5; tin, -/44 ; Hin. ~/4 ; ifin., | ; 


-/3$5; 2in, -/33; 2hin., -/3; 3in, 
-/3 5 34in., -/24; 4in., -/24 per Ib. | 

2. Cut Clasps, rin.,—/4; rfin.,-/34 ; 
Idin., -/24; 1rin., ~/2t : 2in., -/2; 
2hin., -/2; 24in,, ’-/2 ; 2din., -/2; 
and from 3in. to 6in., -—/2 per lb 

3. Cut Floor Brads, 2in., 2}in., 
2hin., etc., -/2 per lb. 

4. Cut Lath Nails, -/24 per lb. | 

. Steel Rose Nails, flat points, : 

rtin,, ater Ifin., —/8 ; ‘Tqin., -/74 5 
2in. [752 ; 2tin., -/6; 24in. 13 and 
from 3in. i 6in., -/43 per lb 

6. Joiner’s Brads, in acketss gin., 
1/6; din. 1/6; gin, iy Be din., 2/2; 
1in. * a/tt ; : ifin,, 3/10 ; 14in., 4/53 
2in. , 6/-. 

7. Cut Tacks, Tinned and Blue, 
all sizes, from -/2 to —/6 per 1,000. 


1039. SASH FASTENERS, LINES, 
PULLEYS, etc.— 


1. Sash Fasteners from -/3 to 
2/- each. 





akin. 2¥in. 3in. 
Brass—No. 1, we. ses owe -/ -/ —_ 
” No. Be nee tele “ib “R — 
» tle hauh inher cake 
ry Strong .. t/- 1/4 419 
Irua—Ching Knob -—5 4 — 
Brass—China Knob ... 1/- = 1/4 1/10 
es: 
- 3. Sash Lines, per dozen yards— 
Nos, 3 to 10. 
Best Flax ... -/7 -/8 -/9 -/x1 1/1 1/3 1/5 1/8 


Sup. Twisted 1/r 1/3 1/6 1/8 1/11 2/1 2/4 2/6 
Steel Ribbon Sash Line ... No, 1. up to 3olbs., 
No. 2. up to 75|bs., -/3 per foot. 


3. Sash Pulleys. 


Diameter, rhin. oe ,2in, 
American Frame... «. -/9 (1x 1/4 
Iron Frame—best ... ... -/10 1/2 1/8 
fron Axle .., ss ow = rq 3/6 1/10 
Brass Axle... ... . «. §/to g/- 8/2 
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1040. SCREWS. — Nettlefold’s 
make—per gross. 


» 


ic aioe 

hches. 2 9 to 

#84 -/s As ds ae oe ae nm 

6 16 6-16 yf “ly ‘p jp 
— -/6 -/6 hd -/7 -/9 -l9 

1— — -/8 -/8 
= = Soh Br ante 
w— — — — —-- Ps -/1x x/- x/t 1/t 
yw— —- — — — afarfa 1/3 1/3 
2—-—-—-— — — — 1/3 1/3$ 1/49 

poe eee Fe Se ale 
ngth in 

inches. 11 12 14 16 18 20 
§ -/10 «-froh oft 1/6 
1 1). 1/- 1/ 1/8 1/1r 2/6 
14 1/2 1/3 i Hie 2 2/9 
iy 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/6 ° 2/11 
1f o1/s5 1/6 x/trx sr a/9 ~—s-3/2 
2 1/6 1/8 = aft 2/6 a/1x 3/6 
24 1/10 2/2 2/6 3/2 3/6 4/- 
3 — 2/6 3 3/8 4/6 5/6 
33 — — 3/9 4/6 5/9 = 66/9 
ce 5/3 6/6 7/6 
5 aoe = _ — 8/9 10/0 
6 - — _ — — 3/ 


1041. SHUTTER FURNITURE— 
Bars, from 12in. to 36in., at -/4 
per inch. 


Bolts, 8in., -/10; gin, I/-; 
1oin., 1/3; 12in., 1/6 each. 
Knobs 1/- to 3/- per doz. 
tin. gin. xin. fin. 
Brass... we «3/6 1/10 2/2 = a/ro 
China, White... 1/- xf2 1/3 1/6 
» Black . t/a xe 1/6 2/8 
oe brass knobs, from -/5 to 
-/9 each 
Rings, brass drop, from -/4 to 
~/9$ each 


Lifts, brass, from -/24 to -/7 
each ; ‘japanned, from -/1 to —/34 
each. 

Studs and Plates, if per pair; 
brass, from —-/6 to 1/3 each; ja- 
panned, from -/3 to -/7 each. 

Shoes, rebated, -/2 each. , 


1042. SPIKES, per pound, -/4; 
fine, -—/5%. 


1043. UMBRELLA BRACKETS, 
with iron pan complete, 3/6 each. 


1044. MISCELLANEOUS ARTI- 
CLES—Hooks of every description 
for hat rails, clothes rails, etc., from 
~/6 to 10/- per doz. 

Enamelled iron Hat and Coat 
Hooks, from 2/3 per doz., complete 
with Screws. 

sie ditto, from -/7 to 3/6 
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Letter Plates, from 1/- to 15/- 
each. ; 

Brass Door Chains, from 1/- 
each. 

Iron ditto ditto -/7 each. 

Bright Iron Jack Chain, from 
e /136 to -/9 per yard. 

Brass ditto ditto -/3 to 2/- 
per yard. 

Coil Chain, black, from -/6 per 
yard. 


Coil Chain, galvanized -/8 per 
yard. 

Cornice Pole Brackets, from -/8 
to 4/- per pair. 

Ditto ditto 
to 5/6 per doz. 

Seat Stands, iron castings, 164in. 
high, 3/- to 8/- each. 

Table Stands, iron castings, 
263in. high, from 14/6 each. 


Rings, from -/10 


1045. Any and all of the above-named articles, with others that the 
amateur is not so likely to require, and all kinds of tools used in car- 
Whereto Pentry and joinery, and appliances used in building, can 


buy. 


be procured, of good quality and at moderate prices, in 


large and small quantities of MESSRS. R. MELHUISH AND SONS, at 
their Buzlders’ and Cabinetmakers’ Ironmongery and Tool, Saw, 
and File Warehouse, 84, 85, and 87, Fetter Lane, Holborn Circus, 


London, 8S. 


PART III. 


Dousepold Building Art and Jpractice. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE VARIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE BUILUING TRADE: AMATE IR’7 
BUILDING : THE PLANT HE WILL REQUIRE, 


Divisions and Subdivisions of Trades—Exemplification of this Division—Division 
of Building Trade—Trades combined ina Building Trade—Classification, etc., ot 
these Trades—The Excavator and his Work—The Bricklayer and Mason—The 
Pavior, Slater, and Plasterer—The Sawyer, Carpenter, and Joiner—The Iron- 
monger, a Middle Man—The Smith and Founder—The Zinc-worker and Wire- 
worker—The Gas-fitter, Plumber, and Bell-hanger—The Painter, Decorater, 
Writer, and Gilder—The Paper-hanger—Building Trades brought into Five 
Groups— What the Amateur can do in these Trades—No Robbery for Amateur 
to do his own Work—Advantages of Self-help—Practical Knowledge, where 
useful—Arts best suited to Amateurs—Excavating, etc., for Amateurs— Extent to 
which he may carry Smith's Work—Casting—dZinc and Wire working— Plumbing 
and Gas-fitting—Bell-hanging — House-painting and Gilding— Paper-hanging 
and Glazing—Object of what is said in this Book—Amateur’s Plant—House or 
Shed for Plant—Passage by Side of House— Lean-to Roof, etc., over Passage— 
Structure against Wall or Fence—Place surmounted by Glass—Space below 
Glass, how to Shut in—Carpenter's Shop— Useful Building Plant for Amateur— 
Scaffold-boards, their uses—Putlogs and Scaffold-poles—Cask and Buckets— 
Iron Pulley—Ladder and Barrow—Thé Barrow: its Parts—The Sides—The 
Front-board—-The Tail-board—Fitting and Nailing Parts together—The Wheel 
—How to Make a Wheel—The Disc—The Axle and Gudgeons—Ferrules for 
Axle—Legs of the Wheelbarrow— Useful Sizes tor Ladders—Ordinary Ladder— 
Staves or Spokes—Iron Bar with Nuts—Ladder with Cleats—Bearing for Cleats 
—Special Description of Building Plant, why Necessary—The Steps—Con- 
struction of Steps—Form of the Steps—The Sides of the Steps—Fitting the 
Parts together—Frame forming Back of Steps—The Hinges—Attachment of 
Cords to Steps—Trestles always Useful—How to Make Trestles—Trestles that 
take to Pieces. 


~ 


1046. WHEN any art or manufacture begins to assume importance, 
and there is a continually increasing demand for the articles, be they 
what they may, that are made by those who are engaged iidieaw aah 
in it, it has been invariably found that in due proportion subdivisions 
to its growth the art or manutacture, as the case may be, 

becomes divided and even subdivided into many and various branches, 
until it is well-nigh impossible to carry the subdivision of the trade to 
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a greater extent; and in no handicraft, perhaps, has this been carried 
out to a greater extent than in the manufacture of such little, but 
useful, articles as watches. 
1047. It will be useful, as an exemplification of the manner in which 
a handicraft trade is divided among many workmen, some of whom 
eeaste: are skilled in one branch and some in another, to quote 
cation of this the following remarks on the clock and watch trade from 
° “ Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information ” (Science 
and Art Division), in the article on “Horology.” It is there stated 
that “In England this branch of manufacture is principally confined 
to London, Coventry, and Prescot. The district of Clerkenwell is 
the head-quarters of the trade in London. Watch movements are 
generally made at Prescot and other places in Lancashire; the Lon- 
don workmen make the other parts and put them all together. Thus 
a Clerkenwell watchmaker buys his movements from Lancashire, and 
employs tradesmen to finish the making of the watch. These trades- 
men are not mere workmen, but small master-tradesmen. The motion- 
work is supplied by one, the spring by another, the escapement by 
another ; while the case, dial, glass, etc., have each their respective 
furnisher. The work is again subdivided by these tradesmen in a 
wonderful manner. Different workmen are specially employed on 
every kind of escapement, motion-work, hands, dials, etc. An ordi- 
nary London watch passes through more than a hundred hands even 
after the movement has been made in Lancashire.” 
1048. Now when we know that in making a watch the preparation 
of its various parts and its finishing is distributed among so many 
Sree different workmen, the partition of the great building 
building trade into so many branches, with their subdivisions, will 
trade. fail to excite surprise, but rather be regarded as an abso- 
lute necessity. The building trade, indeed, differs in some measure 
from that of watchmaking, to which the reAder’s attention has just been 
directed ; for while the latter is a trade whose various branches have 
been created by actual division and subdivision, the building trade is 
rather an aggregation of various trades and their separate depart- 
ments, which have become affiliated, as it were, and grouped together 
tor the better attainment of the end desired. 
1049. Taking each a prominent and active part in the building 
Trade, trade we find the excavator, bricklayer, mason, pavior, 
*bullding = Slater, plasterer, carpenter and joiner, sawyer, ironmon- 
trade. = ger, smith and founder, zinc-worker, wire-worker, beh- 
hanger, gas-fitter, plumber, painter, decorator, writer, gilder, paner- 
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hanger, and glazier—a goodly array of tradesmen and artisans whose 
aid and co-operation is absolutely necessary in building ‘and finishing 
a house. 

1050. Let us endeavour to classify and group these trades, and look 
into the part that each takes in building work, and having done this 
let us see to what extent in the work of each the ama- 

‘ , .  Olassification 
teur may go, and of what it will be most useful for him ete., of these 
to have some slight knowledge; for it must ever be sac 
remembered that such knowledge is useful and even essential toa 
man who occasionally has workmen on his premises, even if he never 
put his hand to anything of the kind as an amateur, for it will enable 
him to give a general superintendence to what is going on, and to 
check in some measure the charges that are made for work done. 

1051. The excavator, as his name implies, is engaged primarily in 
digging—in preparing, by means of pick and spade and barrow, for 
the foundations of a house, in levelling the spot on which mp. excavator 
it is to be built, in taking out the trenches for its founda- ®24 51s work. 
tions, and in preparing the approaches that lead toit. He is further 
employed in mixing concrete for filling up foundations and for making 
concrete floors, and in making paths, roads, etc. 

1052. The bricklayer, mason, pavior, slater, and plasterer work in 
brick and stone and mortar, and with these various materials. The 
bricklayer puts up walls and arches and chimneys |in 
brick, a prepared material made ready to his hand ina lager and. 
certain size; the mason, on the other hand, builds with 2 
stone of all kinds, and is engaged in cutting and preparing such stone- 
work as may be requisite in a brick house or house of stone, and fitting 
its various parts into the places they are destined to occupy. The 
pavior lays stone flooring composed of flat paving stones 

: a as < : : The pavior, 
or materials similar in form, and flooring of bricks and slater, and 
tiles. The slater covers in houses with slates, which are errs 
thin plates into which slate or certain kinds of laminated stones can 
be split with ease, and he is also engaged in forming roofs of tiles of 
various kinds, made and specially adapted for this purpose. Lastly, 
the plasterer imparts a smooth coating to the interior walls of houses 
and their partitions, and covers the exterior, if necessary, with a coat- 
ing of stucco, cement, plaster, or rough casts—rough or smooth, as the 
case may be, formed chiefly of lime or cement. 

1053. The sawyer cuts beams and saws the trunks of trees into 
planks, either by hand or by machinery ; the carpenter frames to- 
gether the timbers that enter into the construction of a house, and lays 
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the flooring, etc. ; and the joiner puts up the staircases and all pane: 
litg and skirting required, make and hangs the d 
The sawyer, S 6 req ae 6 emai 
carpenter, makes and fixes the window frames and sashes and puts 
and joiner. ; ‘ . 
up all the interior fittings of a house that are made of 
wood. 
1054. Another group of mechanics work in metal. The ironmonger 
supplies all the articles, such as hinges, locks, stoves, ranges, sash- 
fasteners, etc., etc., that are required in a house, with 
The iron- 
monger,a knockers, bells, letter-boxes, door knobs, and other such 
middle man. : ‘ ; ; 
necessary furniture ; but the ironmonger is a middle man 
and not an artisan, acting as a medium of intercommunication between 
those who manufacture these specialities and those who buy and use 
The smith them. The smith and founder takes an active part in 
and founder. hyilding work, forging bars that may be necessary to in- 
sert under the arches of chimney-breasts and other iron-work, to make 
and see to the fixing of columns, girders, tanks, iron doors, furnace 
work, boilers, hot-water pipes and their connections, gratings over 
areas and holes, iron bars for windows, and a variety of articles that 
will not admit of enumeration. The zinc-worker makes 
The sino- ‘ ; 
worker and shoots in zinc for the conveyance of water, and covers 
wire-worker. : : ‘ ‘ 
roofs, generally small in size, with sheets of zinc. The 
wire-worker bends, cuts, and forms wire into wire gratings, and pre- 
pares trellis wire-work, window blinds, etc. The gas-fitter 
The gas-fitter, P ; . 
plumber, and sees to the connection of all pipes conveying gas, and the 
bell-hanger. . . 
fixing of gasaliers, etc. ; andthe plumber looks to all work 
into which enters the fitting of leaden pipes for the conveyance of 
water, and therefore to the fixing of cisterns, water-closets, ball-taps, 
sinks, etc. The bell-hanger fixes bells, and looks to the mechanical 
arrangements by which, by means of cranks, springs, and wires, 
bells are connected with the handles, by pulling which they are set 
in motion. 

1055. Lastly, we come to the painter, who covers wood-work and 
metal-work with a coating of colouring matter, mixed with oil and 
The painter, turpentine, and generally called paint, in order to pre- 
decorator, A 
writer, ana SeTve the one from decay and the other from eorrosien 

gilder. through the action of the weather, and colours walls, ceil- 
ings, etc., with oil colours, or more commonly in distemper. Artistic 
work on walls and ceilings is usually carried out by the decorator, 
who works out a design with the brush, or quickly imprints a patterp 
by aid of stencil-plates. The aid of the writer is sought to paint the 
name of the house or its number on the pillars of the entrance gate 
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or on the front door ; and that of the gilder in covering all surfaces 
that are to be gilt with leaf-gold. The paper-hanger q,,. sabes 
covers the interior surface of walls with paper-hangings, »*eer. 
often beautifully and artistically printed in colours ; and the glazier 
fixes panes or sheets of glass into sash-frames, and in skylights, green- 
houses, conservatories, etc., with putty, after cutting them to the size 
required. 

1056. Thus, in five great divisions of digging and preparing for 
building work, putting up walls, etc., and covering in with the roof ; 
fitting, framing, and finishing in wood; working in metal gynaig 
of various kinds ; and painting and glazing and the general ,, ae 
work of decoration, we have placed before us—broadly, it ve groups. 
is true, for convenience of consideration, and by no means in minute 
details—the principal divisions of building work, classified partly 
according to the materials employed in each, and partly according 
to the nature of the work that is done. 

1057. And what, it may be asked, can the amateur do with regard 
to these various trades? He may do a little rough carpentry, and he 
may manage to rub over a door or any other wood-work ‘what the 
with some paint, but he can take no part in the other “Gere tnoee 
handicrafts that have been named. To this we may ‘4°: 
rejoin that, although it is not to be supposed that an amateur who has 
but little time at his disposal for such kind of work.can attain pro- 
ficiency in the practice of any; yet it is certain that there are various 
simple processes in each branch of the building trade that he can 
contrive to do creditably, if not in a thoroughly workman-like manner, 
and by so doing benefit himself by keeping in his pocket money that 
would otherwise be paid for labour of one kind or another. 

1058. All men must live, and it may be argued that a man by 
acting as his own mechanic may keep money out of the pocket of 
some working-man, and bread out of the mouths of the wo robbery 
mechanic’s wife and family. On reflection, however, it seg iol 
will be seen that unless a man’s time be wholly un- “°™ 
employed he can never hope to spend many hours throughow, the 
year in handicraft work, and that any work he may turn his attention 
and his hand to would be done by a working-man in as many hours as 
the amateur will take days and perhaps weeks about it. The amuse- 
ment, in fact, will be a greater gain than the money aavantages 
actually saved, and next to these points is this—that by °****e!”- 
doing any little pizce of repairs for himself the amateur will often save 
time, inasmuch as he may be able to do a thing directly instead of 
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waiting for it to be done at the convenience of the workman, and in 
addition to this much inconvenience and extension of damage, which 
might result from letting things remain as they were till a workman 
could be got to attend to them. An old proverb says aptly enough, 
“A stitch in time will save nine,” and no one will appreciate its truth 
better than the amateur who is capable of helping himself. 
1059. It is in doing repairs of an ordinary nature that the amateur 
will find practical knowledge of the arts connected with the building 
eeeiaas trades of use to him, in the ‘first place. Secondly, he 
EL arcpebshpin hi we find it of equal value in constructing any small 
building for use or ornament, or for both, out of doors, or 
for making any appliance, within doors; and thirdly, as it has been 
already urged, he will find it of even more value in enabling him to 
look after men who may be at work on his premises, and in seeing 
that the work is done in a proper manner. 
1060. Carpentry and gardening are the arts to which most amateurs 
naturally turn their attention. The latter does not come in any way 
aratek within our scope, but it is fair to suppose that most build- 
aanirga Bais ings that the amateur artisan will ever carry out will be 
chiefly in connection with the garden, or in housing 
animals that he may feel inclined to keep. Of the processes involved 
in carpentry, and how they may be turned to practical account, mention 
has been made in the other sections of this work, and there will be no 
occasion to revert to them. In this part it is our business to consider 
constructive work or repairs that the amateur may carry out in con- 
nection with the house indoors, and the garden and all parts pertaining 
to it out-of-doors. 
1061. Excavations of all kinds can easily be compassed by the 
amateur, and he will find no difficulty whatever in making and using 
Hixcavating, Concrete: In connection with this kind of work lies the 
oto» for making of garden walls and paths of all kinds, and no 
one will deny that it is of advantage to the amateur to 
know how to do these things. In building walls with brick and stone 
he will probably fail, and more particularly because it is by no means 
as easily done as other kinds of work that fall more naturally within 
his compass; but, at the same time, it is desirable to know how to repair 
and “point” a piece of garden wall, as it is technically called; to fix a 
step that has become loose with cement ; to put a piece of paving to 
rights and relay a loose paving-stone ; and to repair a piece of plaster- 
ing that has been displaced by damp or other causes. 
1062. Similarly he may not be able to accomplish much in smiths’ 
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work, but it is certainly of advantage to be able to work in iron so far 
as to be able, by aid of fire, hammer, and anvil, to beat a gxtent to 
piece of iron into any shape that may be required, to drill Serey aeauee 
a hole, and to turn a screw, which operations come under = W°F™ 
the category of forging. Casting, which necessitates the melting of 
metal in a furnace and running it into a mould, is an 

Casting. 
operation which may well be left to the iron-founder ; but 
it is useful to possess an iron ladle, and run in lead round an iron bar 
or rail that has been loosened in the socket cut for itin a stone coping 
or step. Zinc-working, as far as making a simple shoot and covering 
a small flat roof are concerned, and wire-working in the ino ana 
construction of a wire trellis, hanging basket, sieve for me Moree: 
sifting earth or cinders, or repairing such articles, are far more prac- 
ticable ; and soldering and simple working in sheet metal are matters 
with which the amateur may readily make himself ac- pidmbine 
quainted. Plumbing and gas-fitting, which if badly and apd “og 
inefficiently done may involve serious consequences, are 
best left to professional artisans ; but it is as well to know how to stop 
a leak in a pipe on an emergency, how to take down a gasalier, clean 
it, and put it in its place again, and how to substitute new gas-burners 
for old ones with safety. Bell-hanging is a difficult and Bell-hanging. 
‘iresome undertaking, and the amateur will find it better 
to confine his attention to effecting repairs, and not toeattempt to put 
4p a new bell, and arrange the cranks, wires, and pulls by which it is 
waoved. ° 

1063. In the decorative portions of the building trade he will find 

no very great difficulty. House-painting—that is to say, covering 
wood or metal with a uniform surface of oi] paint—may’be reuse: 
easily managed, and to a person possessed of taste and painting and 

gilding. 
manual skill the work done by the decorator will present 
no very great difficulty. Gilding with leaf-gold is an operation that 
is more tedious than difficult, but much effective work may be done 
with Bessemer’s or Judson’s gold paint, in which the amateur will find 
an excellent and effective substitute for leaf-gold. Paper- Papef 
hanging requires nothing more than care and a certain art er ae 
amount of manual dexterity. Glazing is more easily done 
than most of the work that has been mentioned, but as it involves 
handling putty it is not, perhaps, very desirable work. Still, it is 
work that should be taken up and carried out by the amateur, as he 
can put in a pane of glass for abcut half the price at which a pro- 
fessional glazier will do it if the work be such as can be done at the 


32 
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shop, as the glazing of a light for a pit-frame, etc., and for from one. 
sixth to one-fourth the price charged if it be a window. 
1064. It will be understood, therefore, that in the following pages it 
Bienes will be sought to show what an amateur can do in each and 
babar be hen every branch of the building trade ; and how he must set to 
work to do it, rather than to furnish anything approaching 
to a full and complete course of instruction in these, which would be 
comparatively useless. Although work incidental to each trade may 
be touched on, in no case will a thorough description be given of any 
process, be it what it may, that the amateur would find it too difficult 
or impossible to carry out. 
1065. Every amateur who makes up his mind to go in systematically 
for work of this kind should take care to be possessed of the “plant” 
Amateur’s necessary for carrying it out. The tools that are absolutely 
Plant. necessary for the performance of each kind of work will 
be specially described in the chapter and section devoted to its con- 
sideration ; but there are a few things that may be mentioned here as 
being generally necessary for all kinds of work more or less, and with 
which the amateur should provide himself. 
1066, If the amateur is not possessed of an outbuilding suitable 
for housing his plant, one should be constructed in some out-of-the- 
House or 2Y Corner of the premises. A coach-house, if it be not 
aie used for its legitimate purpose, affords a capital place 
wherein to stow things of this kind ; and even if it be, a 
portion of it may be easily devoted to this purpose. Sometimes 
Passage by there is a long, narrow passage on one side of a house, 
side of house. aetached or semi-detached, which, not being used as a 
‘general thoroughfare by any but persons living in the house, may be 
roofed over at trifling expense, and used as a shed in part: for most of 
the plant used by the ama- ~ 
teur, such as ladders, poles, 
boards, etc., will admit of 


tip 
stowage against either house- °° MNCL ° 
wall gr garden-wall—that is to av mean 
Lean-to roof, o8y; the wall op- = -= ; y within 
init posite the house- FIG. 529. PASSAGE BPhow to re- --SE 
wall on which the chealalaii 7 5 
lean-to roof rests, and which forms the line of division between the 
premises occupied by the amateur and the premises adjoining. This 


idea is represented in fig. 529, in which, by means of a narrow row 
of glazed lights of no great height on the low brick partition wall c, and 
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a narrow lean-to roof, B—which may be of glass, or of wood painted 
or covered with zinc or roofing-felt, as the amateur may feel disposed— 
a place of shelter may be easily constructed at little cost, in which 
many useful things may be housed and kept out of sight; and if the 
amateur is not able to manage in this way, a convenient hiding-place 
may be made against a cold north wall, and in such a way as to add 
to rather than diminish the beauty of the garden, In the design 
given in fig. 529, it should be said that a light shoot or gutter should ex- 
tend along the eaves of the roof from one end to the other to catch the 
rain that may fall on it, and this may be led by a pipe from the shoot 
into a drain ; or, if it be an object to preserve it for the garden, into a 
small cask placed behind the wall at c, or a tank sunk below the 
surface of the ground, and therefore hidden out of sight, whence the 
water may be raised when required by a small pumping apparatus. 
1067. To return, however, to the structure against a north wall 
or fence. Simactavs 
This may against wall 
or fence, 
be man- 
aged as shown in fig. 
530. Supposing there 
to be a wall running 
along the north end of 
the garden, or the end 





FIG. 530. STRUCTURE AGAINST WALL having a north aspect, 
HOR PEENT ETE, a platform may be con- 
structed about half-way up the wall, as atc. Below this platform will 
be 1 convenient place for placing ladders, barrows, etc., and everything 
of this kind ; and above it may be erected a glass structure, Diasé yaw: 
partly carried up to the top of the wall and partly above mounted by 
it, with the shorter front lights opening outwards, and the 
F - venpones arranged as sashes to slide to and fro. The low compart- 
arene ‘re admirably adapted for auriculas, while the higher and 
with 2 sbene will be found useful for wintering larger Space below 
ai ereelie’ plants. The lower ‘Space may be shut in, if eat 
hanging requirsgres of doors, hinged on the bottom part . 
Vie og manu 2e4 at the top and opening outwards, or it may be 
left open. . -a. be left open, it will be desirable to have some ever- 
greens in a narrow border on the other side of the gravel path in front 
of it, or a raised bank, in order to mask the view entirely or in part. 
1068, A separate shelter of some kind should be provided for any 


building.apparatus that the amateur may possess, or intend *> possess 
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It must not be stowed away in his carpenter’s shop, if he have one, 
Carpenter's {Or it will be in the way, and by hindering him in his car- 
anor: pentry and joinery will prove a nuisance. “A place for 
everything, and everything in its place” should be carried practically 
into effect by the amateur with regard to all his tools and appliances, 
for every kind of work that he may undertake. 
1069. With regard to “ building plant,” strictly so called, it is 
desirable for the amateur to possess a ladder or two, one shorter 
Gasman: and the other longer, a barrow, a set of steps, a couple of 
ing plant for trestles, three or four scaffold-boards, some cords, and 
argateur. 
perhaps half a dozen scaffold-poles, and putlogs or cross- 
timbers, one end of which is inserted in the wall as it is being raised 
by the builders, and the other end lashed fast to a scaffold-pole by a 
piece of rope. A half cask, two or three buckets of galvanised iron, 
and a broad piece of wood, consisting of three or four short boards 
nailed on to ledges, will also be found useful, and an iron pulley or two. 
1070. The scaffold-boards may be purchased at the timber-yard. 
They should be 11in. wide and not less than 1in. in thickness, and 
Scala. SHould have hoop-iron nailed round each end to keep 
poarde: ance them from splitting. Besides forming a platform when 
supported on trestles or putlogs, these boards are handy 
in forming a sort of tram-road on soft earth or a rotten path for 
wheeling soil, gravel, manure, etc., from one part of the garden to 
Satioay mud another. Pieces of stout quartering will serve as putlogs, 
an and may be bought ready sawn. Scaffold-poles—under 
2oft. in length will be tall enough for the amateur—can 
also be bought at the timber-yard, and all ropes sufficiently good and 
strong enough far his purpose may be procured from the marine store- 
dealer. The prices of these articles may be estimated as follows :— 


s. d. s. d& 
Scaffold-boards, per foot run, 2d. to ...... © 3. Putlozs, per foot run ........sssscccoseseeees o 1 
Scaffold-poles, 18ft. or 2oft. long, each .. 2 6 Old ropes, say per fathom............s0cee o 6 


The half cask may be bought at the marine store shop, of the second- 
hand dealer or the cooper, and will cost from Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d., accord- 
ing to size and quality. If it is necessary to furnish it with new hoops 

Oaskana the smith or cooper will do this, charging from 6d. to 1s. 

buckets. per hoop, according to size. Galvanised iron buckets 
cost from Is. to 2s. 6d., according to size. The broad piece of wood, 
useful for mixing mortar or cement on, can be made by the amateur 
out of some spare boards. An iron pulley, such as that which is re- 
presented in fip. 531, with a grooved edge and a shank cut witha 
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screw thread, so as to screw into a cross-beam or putlog, may often 
be picked up at prices ranging from 
a 6d. to Is. at a marine store-dealer’s, 
or in less elegant language, a rag-and-bone shop. 
When new they will cost twice that amount, if 
not more. 

1071. If the amateur is not provided with a 
ladder, a barrow, a set of steps, and some trestles, 
Fic. 531. IRON he may make these for himself very Ladder an? 

PULLEY. easily. The barrow will prove the °“““°™ 
most difficult job, but it is to be made, nevertheless, as we will show 
presently. Of late years a convenient iron barrow has been intro- 
duced, consisting of a receptacle of sheet iron, resembling a broad, 
shallow box, supported on an iron frame-work furnished with handles 
and a wheel. They have the merit of being strong, light, and easy to 
wheel along, even on comparatively heavy ground. 

1072. Let us proceed, first of all, to describe the barrow, which 
should be made of elm, as this kind of wood wiil resist the destructive 
effects of moisture better than any other, and, indeed, will last for 
many years under water. If the amateur is not inclined to work wood 
so tough and hard as elm, he must content himself with good sound 
deal. The parts which compose the barrow may be me barrow: 
enumerated as the two sides, the front, the tail board the **® >a": 
bottom, the wheel, and the legs. The shape of the sides is shown in 
fig. 532. No dimensions ase given, as the size of the barrow must 


Iron pulley. 








FIG. 532. WHEELBARROW—SIDE ELEVATION. 


be suited to the power of the person who will mostly use it ; and the 
best thing the amateur can do is to take the dimensions of a barrow 
that suits him, and from the figures given make a working drawing to 
scale. The sides are precisely alike, and the solid line in 
fig. 532 shows the exact shape, the line at the bottom 
being parallel to that at the top. A shallow groove must be made in 
the inside surface of each side, as at aB, CD, and in these grooves 


The sides. 
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mortise holes must be cut, as at E and F in AB, andG and HinCD. 
It will be noticed that the slant given to the groove A B is greater than 
that given toCD. The reason is that by doing so the front board is 
kept out of the way of the wheel. whose position is indicated by the 
dotted circle K, and that any material with which the barrow is loaded 
can be turned out all the easier when the barrow is canted over. Fig. 
The front 533 represents the tront boara: 
poate: the projecting parts at A andA 4 





on eath side, lettered E and F, fit into the 
tenons so lettered in fig. 532. Thetail board fF 
The tail 1S made in the same manner, but 
board. it need not be higher than the Fig. 533. wHiuLBARROW— 
dotted line a4 in fig. 533. A mortise, x, ERONT BOAED: 
should be cut in both front board and tail board, the upper part of the 
mortise hole being just on a level with the bottom line of the sides. 
These holes serve to sustain a stout slip of wood, which in its turn 
helps to give strength to the bottom and hold it up. Its position is 
shown by the dotted line y Z in fig. 532. When the front board and 
tail board have been put in their places, and the parts brought tightly 
together by a few blows of a mallet, lines should be drawn with a 
pencil, or scribed with a bradawl or any sharp-pointed instrument, to 
Fitting and show just where the outside surface of each side comes. 
ert leg The parts must then be knocked apart and holes bored 
through the tenons with a large gimlet, rather outside 
than inside these scribe-marks. The sides and front board and tail 
board must be ome more put together, and stout iron pins, or, if the 
tenons and the holes in them be large enough to admit of it, strong 
wooden pins of oak or ash driven through the holes bored in the 
tenons. ‘ The bar which is to assist in sustaining the bottom is then 
to be driven through the mortise holes made in the front board and 
tail board, and the bottom, made of one fiece of elm if possible, cut so 
as to fit accurately and tightly into the space at the bottom of the 
framing formed by the front, back, and sides, and rest on the bar 
below, to which it may be secured by nails or three or four 2in. 
screws, The sides, front and tail boards, should then be nailed to the 
bottom with 2in. clasp nails. 

1073. The wheel should be put in place before the pins are driven 
through the tenons of the front and back pieces, so that 
the projecting irons at each end of the axle may be thrust 
through the hole N made in each side to receive them. It will be bet- 


The wheel. 
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ter for the amateur to buy a second-hand wheel of the marine-store 
dealer, which he can generally do for Is. or 2s., and then make the 
frame of his barrow to suit the wheel. If, however, he has to make 
one he must proceed in the following manner :— 

1074. Cut out a circular piece of board 12in. in diameter, an’ sxactly 
in the centre cut a square mortise, as shown at A in fig. 534. The wood 
for the wheel should not be less than tin. in thickness, How to make 
and elm is as good as any that can be got for the purpose. * ¥2¢!- 

If the amateur cannot get a piece of elm, he must make his wheel 
Ilin. in diameter and use 
Xin. stuff, cutting out two 
circles and screwing them 
tightly together so that the 
grain of one piece may run 
in an opposite direction to 
FiG. 534. SIDK ELEVATION. FIG. 535. FRONT sinvecion O° grain of the other. A 

WHEEL OF WHEELBARROW. piece of hoop iron should 
be bound round the circumference in either case, fastened 
with nails, in the centre if the wheel be solid, but 
alternately, first near to 





The diso. 





CA N 
@ @ ew one edge and then to the 
\ other, if it be composed of 
Fic. 536. FIG. 537. two pieces. A square 


oak or ash—should be cut to key into the square hole in qhe axle ana 
fig. 534. This forms the axle, as shown in fig. 535 at Bc, S™°8°0n* 

Precisely in the centre of each end of the axle should be driven an iron 
spill or piece of iron, called a gudgeon, square at the end that is driven 
into the wood and round at the othe. These should project just far 
enough beyond the ends of the axle to go through the sides and extend 
from in. to #in. beyond their outer surface. These gudgeons are 
shown at D and £, and the manner in which they should project 
beyond the sides at F and G. A small iron plate about in. thick 
should be let into the side of the barrow on the inside surface to 
receive the gudgeons, as shown at H and XK in section, and larger in 
fig. 536 in plan. These prevent the wearing away of the wood which 
would otherwise be caused by the friction of the gudgeons. The 
smith will supply the plates ready for use for about 6d. per pair. {t 
will be noticed that as the sides of the barrow approach closer together 
at the bottom than at the top and are slanting, the holes through 
which the gudgeons pass must be bored in a slightly slanting direction. 
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This is apparent from the sections of the sides shown at F and G in 
fig. 535. If it is thought desirable to do so, the axle can be tapered 
Ferrules for and rounded on either side, as shown in fig. 537, and 
sa ferrules, as at A, fitted over each end before the gudgeons 
are inserted. The ferrules may be obtained at the smith’s, 1 in. in 
diameter inside, at from 6d. to 8d. per pair, and gudgeons at about 
3d. or 4d. per pair. The ferrules should be brought to a red heat in 
the fire before they are put on the ends of the axle. As soon as they 
are on they should be plunged into cold water, which makes the iron 
contract and fit closely to the wood. 
1075. To finish the wheelbarrow the legs must be added. These 
must be cut so as to be of the shape in section represented e 
Legs ofthe by AB in fig. 538; by cutting them in this man- A 
wheelbarrow: er they can be fitted closely to the slanting 
sides, as at C D, and yet be upright as far as the outer sur- 
face is concerned. They should be screwed on to the sides 
with 2in. or 24in. screws, according to the thickness of the, 


legs, just in front of the tenons of the tailpiece, against ° 
which they may be abutted, or set perfectly upright, if the 

maker of the barrow consider this to be preferable to the B 
other mode. Fic. 538. 


1076. We have now to deal with the ladder and steps. It Sens 


will be as well for the amateur to have two ladders, one from BARROW. 

‘Useful sizes 1oft. to 12 ft. in height, the other from 15ft. to 18ft. long. 

for ladders. These will be long enough for all purposes for which he will 
require them. The longer ladder, if 18ft. long, will be long enough 
to get at a first-floor window comfortably if it be necessary, and this is 
all the amateur can possibly require. For repairing roofs, etc., ladders 
of great length are used; but this is dangerous work, and had better 
be left to those that are accustomed to it. 
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‘ FIG. 539. FIG. 540. 
Fic. 542. SIDE VIEW. FIG. 541. FRONT VIEW. FRONT VIEW. SIDE VIEW. 
LADDER FORMED OF CLEATS. ORDINARY LADDER. 


1077. There is no difficulty in making a ladder. There are two 
metbods, both of which are shown in the annexed figures. The ordi- 
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nary way is shown in fig. 539. <A fir pole of the requisite length is 
taken and planed nicely all round. It is then marked oinare 
along its length in divisions of about g inches, the first  1#4er. 
mark being 9 inches from the end, and the last the same distance from 
the top, and holes are then bored right through the pole witha Xin. 
or %in. bit. The pole is then sawn in half from end to inves or 
end, and some spokes of oak or ash, generally called "Pokes 
staves or rounds, thickest in the middle and tapering towards the ends, 
are driven into the holes in one half of the pole, the flat side being 
inwards. The staves are a little longer at the bottom than at the top, 
so that the ladder may be narrower at the top than at the bottom by 
an inch, or more if the ladder be a long one. Sometimes an iron bar, 
as at A, with a shoulder at each end to butt against each x,.5) nay 
side, is inserted instead of a wooden stave, or frequently With nuts. 
just below it, and secured with nuts on the outside; one of these is 
put two or three rounds from the top, and another two or three rounds 
from the bottom of a long ladder. The other half of the pole is then 
put on to the other ends of the staves and knocked into place. The 
ends of the staves are sawn close to the pole, if any project beyond 
the outside surface, and a cut with a chisel is made across each, and 
a wedge of hard wood driven in. This is shown in fig. 540. 

1078. Another way of making a ladder is to take two pieces of good 
red deal about 2/zin. or 3in. thick and 2in. wide and najil cleats across, 
as shown in fig. 541, the cleats being 2in. wide and 1in. » saaer with 
thick. They should be nailed on firmly with clasp nails. “eats. 
Some notch the uprights slightly and drop the cleats into the notches, 
but this tends to weaken the ladder. It is far better to secure a bear- 
ing for the cleats by nailing strips of wood to the uprigats soaring for 
between the cleats, as shown at A, B,and C in dottedlines eats 
in fig. 542. This, however, tends to render the ladder somewhat cum- 
bersome, and certainly heavien The method just described is rather 
a clumsy way of making a ladder, and should only be adopted for 
ladders of 12ft. in length and under; for if the uprights be longer they 
are apt to give under the weight of the person who is upon them, and 
will sometimes snap asunder, especially when the uprights have been 
notched to receive the cleats. 

1079. It may possibly be thought that what is now being brought 
under the reader’s notice belongs rather to Household Carpentry and 
Joinery than to Household Building Art and Practice. It does so, 
in so far as some knowledge of carpentry is necessary, but it must be 
remembered that all sections of the building trade are closely con- 
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nected, and scarcely any of them can be completely carried out with- 

out some assistance from one or other of the rest. ¢It 

de scriptlon of must be further considered that hints and suggestions 

plant: why given in one branch of the whole subject will be found 

useful in another, and that by dwelling for a short time 

here on builders’ plant that may be made and how to make it, we are 

only going as it were from the main road into a by-way that loops into 

it again at no great distance, affording a short and easy cut that many 
will find it of service to traverse. 

1980. After this brief explanation of our reason for going off at a 
tangent for a little time whenever our purpose demands it, we can 
return to the steps, and show how they are to be made. 
They will be found useful indoors and out-of-doors alike. 

1081. The method of making a set of steps will be apparent from 
the accompanying diagrams. Fig. 543 shows the elevation of a set 

Conatruction Of steps when ex- 
ofsteps. tended and viewed 
from the side; fig. 544 the 
front elevation, and fig. 545 the 
back elevation. Fig. 546 is the 
shape of each step, but it will 

Form of the be noticed thateach 

steps. wil beless in length 
than that which is immediately 
below it, as for the sake of 
stability the steps are made 
wider at the bottom than at the 
top, as is apparent from the 
front and back elevations. Two — 
pieces of wood, sin. in width 
and tin. thick, and of a length according to the requirements of the 
The sides of 2Mateur, but not more than 6ft., as the general length 
thesteps. or height of steps of this description ranges from 2ft. 6in. 
to 6%., must be first selected, and cut on a bevel at top and bottom, 
as shown by ABCD in fig. 543. Grooves Iin. wide, to receive the 
ends of the steps, must then be cut, from 6in. to gin. being allowed from 
the bottom of the piece to the under side of the lowest step, and gin. 
clear between the steps—that is to say, from the upper surface of each 
to the under surface of the one above it. From in. to in. is deep 
enough for the grooves. The upper ends of the sides should be mor- 
tised into the top step K, which must be wide enough to project over 


The steps. 





FIG. 543. SIDE ELEVATION OF STEPS. 
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the piece L that is nailed, or screwed to the sides at the back directly 
under K, as shown’in figs. 543 
and 545. As soon as the 
sides, the top, and the steps 
are allready, thefront part may 
be fitted together and secured 
with nails. The steps must 
pe cut as shown Fitting the 
in fig. 546. The ie 
sides will enter : 
the grooves cut to receive them 
as far as the inner dotted lines 
Oo P,O P. If it be thought 
necessary, tenons may be cut 
on each side of the steps as at 
. eee N, N, and N, N, to fit into cor- 

FIG. . FRONT IG. 545. B ; ; : 
Pee OF STEPS. ELEVATION OF STEPS. ite aie : sence - - 
grooves; but this is not ab- 
solutely necessary; the top 
step K, however, must be mor- 
tised to the sides. The front 
of each step laps slightly over 
the sides, as shown at M, M in figs. 543, 544, and 546. 

1082. As soon as the front has been put together and properly 
fastened, the piece L must be put on, and a frame made consisting of 
two upright pieces Q, R, and two rails S, T, as shown in Peanicteai: 
fig.545. The wood of which this frame is made should be ing baok of 
lin. in thickness, but the length of the pieces Q and R, and ee 
of the rails S, T, will depend on the height of the steps and the width 
of L. From: 2in. to 2 %in. will bt sufficient for the width of the pieces 
Q, R, and the rail T, but the rail S should be 3in. or 4in. in width. 
This frame when made must be attached to L by a pair of mie hinuen: 
hinges. A pair of 1 ¥in. or 2in. butts will be found suitable, ; 
or what are termed back flap-hinges may be | L 
used, but these must be laid on the outside of 
the piece L, and the rail Ss, and screwed on to 
them as shown in fig. 547. The prices of butts 
and back flap-hinges ofall sizes,and various kinds 
of builders’ ironmongery most wanted by the FIG. 547. FLAP-HINGE. 
amateur in his work, have been given in Chap. xi. of Part II. of this work 








FIG. 546. SHAPE OF STEPS. 
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1083. Lastly, means must be taken to prevent the frame at the back 
from extending too far from the front part of the steps when opened 
Attachment OUt This is accomplished by boring holes in the sides of 
ofcordsto the front and the side pieces of the frame, as at T and U 
in fig. 543, and passing a piece of stout cord through them, 

making a knot at each end to prevent its withdrawal. 

1084. When engaged in painting or in putting up a shed in the 
garden, it will be found inconvenient to be constantly moving steps or 

Trestles adder from point to point. Supports for a temporary 
always useful. <caffolding will therefore be required, and these the 
trestles will supply. The trestles, indeed, are likely to be all that the 
amateur will want by way of making scaffolding, but it will be as well, 
especially if he be at a distance from a town or wood merchant’s yard, 
to keep a few short scaffold-poles and putlogs in stock as suggested. 

1085. A good general idea of the trestle suitable for the amateur 
may be gained from an inspection 
How to make Of fig. 548. It is made 

eee on precisely the .ame 
principle as the sawing stool or 
mortising trestles used in car- 
pentry. A piece of wood about 
sft. 8in. long, or even 3ft., and 
about 4in. square, must be se- 
lected for the top ; and four legs— 
B, C, D, E—about 8ft. or oft. long, 
and about 4in. deep by 3in. wide, & 
cut at the top so as to receive and 
hold the piece a. When these 
have been placed in position and 
nailed to A, braces or cross pieces 
—as shown at F, G, H, K, and L, M, Nj O—must be nailed to the legs. 
A pair of trestles of exactly the same size must be made, and it will be 
obvious to the reader that when a pair of scaffold-boards are placed on 
the cross pieces G, K, or M, O, or on the piece A at the top, scaffolding 
at various heights may be made in a few minutes to suit the conve- 
nience of the amateur. 

1086. As it may be convenient for the sake of stowing the trestles 
away to make them so that they may be taken to pieces, it is obvious 
Trestles that that it is practicable to make each side of the trestles 
take to pleces. senarately, framing the legs B, E, or C, D together, by 
cross rails tenoned into them instead of the cross pieces L, F, or H, N 





Fic. 548. TRESTLE FOR AMATEUR. 
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a third piece being added to connect them at the top and serve as an 
additional support to the piece a, which will slip into the* rectangular 
opening thus made as into a deep notch. In this case, however, A 
should be deeper and narrower, so tnat a bolt may be passed through 
the framing and A to keep them well together when in use. The 
pieces G, M, and K, O may be movable, and attached to the framing on 
either side by bolts passing through the legs, and secured with thumb- 
screws. These pieces may be wider to admit of two bolts being 
passed through each end for additional security. When made in this 
way additional holes may be made in the legs B, E, and C, D, so that 
the cross pieces G, K,and M, O may be shifted higher or lower as may 
be necessary. 





CHAPTER If. 
EXCAVATING, AND WHAT IT IMPLIES: TOOLS: CONCRETE, ETC 


éaning of term ‘‘ Excavating’”—Wages Paid to Excavator—Jobbing Gardener— 
Facts Respecting Excavators Work—Work in Various Materials—Contents of 
Barrow, etc.—Cubic Yard of Earth—Slope of Embankment—Amateur’s Work 
in Excavating—Scaffold-boards as Tram-road—Spades and Shovels—The Pick— 
— The Crowbar—The Rammer — Levelling Ground — Practical Example of 
Levelling—How to Hold Earth in Place~The A Level, etc.—Trenches for 
Foundations— Mode of Procedure—Trenches for Concrete, etc.—Trenching in 
Loose Earth~—Supporting Sides with Boards—Description of Method Employed 
—Ballast: how to make it—Draining Wet Soil—Materials and Implements— 
Preparation of Trench for Draining—Different Tools for Trenching—Laying out 
Drains in Ground — Main Drain—Lateral Drain—Drain-pipes—Connection of 
Pipes by Collars, etc.—Remarks on Draining—Stiff Subsoil—Porous Ground— 
Filling in Trenches—Practical Example in Draining—Laying Circular Drain-pipe 
—Semicircular Tile on Flat Stone—Tiles Required to Drain Acre of Land— 
Hedges and Embankments—How to Make a Hedge or Bank—Plants in Centre 
of Bank—Foundation for Quickset Hedge—Use of Stones and Stakes—Staked 
Hedge must be Turfed—Ornamentation of Stone Foundation—Concrete: what 
it is—Materifls for Making Concrete—Various Cements in Use—Hydraulic 
Cements—Roman Cement—Portland Cement—Strong and Weak Cement— 
Stucco for Walls—Prices of Cements—Concrete Should be Made on Boards— 
‘Concrete: its Use in Building "—How ‘to Make Concrete—Precautions to be 
Observed : (x) Where Water is to be Added. (2) When it should be Added. 
(3) The Amount to be Added. (4) Turning Over the Concrete—Assistance 
Necessary when Mixing Large Quantities—Mixing Small Quantities—Filling 
Trench with Concrete—Why Thrown in from Higher Level—Garden Walks, 
Paths, etc.—Marking out Course—Mode of Making Path — Construction of 
Garden Walk—Solid Facing to Path—Asphalte Pavement—Tar Pavement— 
Concrete Pavement—Finishing Coat—Cost of Garden Walks per Square Yard— 
Well Sinking—Patent Tube Well—Prices of Tube Wells—Appearance of Tube 
Well—Mode of Sinking Tube—Improvised Driving Machine—Completion of 
Remarks on Excavating. 


1087. THE term “ excavating ” is applied primarily to all work done in 
digging out and removing earth, for whatever purpose this may be 
done. Thus it is applied to the work done in levelling a 

prema tay place for the site of a house or any building, in digging 
oavating.” out the trenches required for foundations or for making 
drains, in taking out the pits, if we may call them so, that are necessary 
for cellarage and in sinking wells. It also implies mixing and filling 
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in concrete, and burning clay into ballast; and although making 
concrete walls can scarcely be brought under “excavatigg,” yet it is 
frequently entrusted to labourers employed in this kind of work. 
Making banks and hedges, and planting them with quickset or other 
shrubby trees such as hornbeam, etc., comes within the province of 
the excavator, as well as the making of embankments, slopes, etc. 

1088. With regard to wages charged for the excavator, the builder 
will ask 8d. per hour for his services, or even more when the labourer 
is working in water; but the amateur, if living in a town, wages pata 
may, if he does not care to do the work himself, get hold * ®*°#vator. 
of a jobbing gardener, whose charge will be about 4s. per day, o1 
say from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., while if he be located in the Jobbing 
country he may without doubt get a man at from 2s. 6d. ##rdener. 
to 3s. 6d. per day who will work under his directions. 

1089. The following facts with regard to excavators’ work, taken 
from “ Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book,” may be of use to the amateur :— 
“In loose ground a man can throw up about Io cubic gots re- 
yards per day, but in hard or gravelly soils 5 yards will be *Becuns Sz 
a fair day’s work. Three men will remove 30 yards of °* 
earth a distance of 20 yards in a day. A yard (cubic) of concrete 
requires about 3 hours’ labour to mix and throw in, or if in heavy 
masses, and the materials handy, about 2 hours. With regard to 
the weight of materials, 19 cubic feet of sand, 18 ditto clay, 24 ditto 
earth, 1534 ditto chalk, 20 ditto gravel, will each weigh one ton. A 
cubic yard of earth before digging will occupy about 1% wig, 
cubic yards when dug. Sand and gravel does not increase Pbrclarkcey 
more than one-third as much as earth in bulk when dug, 
but will decrease in height one-fourth more than earth. A wheel- 
barrow (that is to say the broad, shallow barrow used by navvies) holds 
fs yard cube. A cubic yard, or 27 cubic feet of earth, is @ gontents of 
single load, and contains 20,bushels; 1 cubic yard of >#*TOw eto. 
gravel contains 18 bushels in the pit ; when dug it will increase nearly 
one-third in bulk, but will subside nearly one-fourth in height, and 
decrease one-fifth in bulk when formed into 
embankments. When earth is well draiffed it 
will stand in embankment about gapio yara 
1% to 1.” That is to say, if the 0% ¢rth. 
height B C of the embankment be 1 foot, or 1 

ss » yard, or 12 yards, as the case may be, the length 

FIG. 549. of the slope a C may be 1% feet, 14 yards, or 
18 yards respectively. Or, what is the same thing, the slope AC should 


Cc 
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form an angle of 40° or 41° with the horizontal base line A B. This 
will prove a useful rule for the amateur in throwing up embankments, 
mounds, etc., in his grounds or garden. If revetted, to use an en- 
gineer’s term, or covered over with turf, the inclination may be 
Blope ofem. greater, because the roots of the grass bind the surface 
bankment. earth together and keep it from being washed down by 
heavy rains. This will be evident from an inspection of the side of 
a hedge or bank covered with turf which may be inclined to the 
horizontal base line at angles ranging from 10° to 20°. 
1090. The amateur’s work as an excavator will be confined to 
levelling ground, digging trenches for foundations, sinking pits, per- 
Amateurs 24PS, once ina way. He will also possibly have occasion 
workin to make trenches for draining ground, and will sometimes 
excavating. 
throw up an embankment or make a hedge. He should 
also know how to mix and fill in concrete for foundations, and above 
all other matters, how to make garden walks. We will say a few 
words on each of these points seriatim. 
1091. In all work of this kind, when earth has to be wheeled from 
one place to another, the amateur will find his scaffold-boards very 
Perl handy as a temporary tramroad for his barrow to run over. 
Laan ory He will also require a spade or a shovel for filling his 
barrow ; a pick for loosening the earth ; a crowhar or iron 
bar for sinking holes in earth, or for splitting asunder hard, close 
rubbly stone, or any other similar material that he may encounter ; and 
an earth rammer for ramming earth into a hard, solid mass. 
1092. Everybody knows what a spade is, or it is presumed that 
everybody does. It is a broad blade of plate iron, square in form but 
Spades and rather narrower at the bottom than at the top, attached by 
shovels. two long straps of iron springing from upper and under- 
side to a handle of tough ash, which 1s shaped something like a heart, 
and pierced for the admission of the fingers. Illustrations of spades 
used in draining will be found further on, and will serve to show 
approximately the form of the common spade. A good spade costs 
about 3s. 6d. The spade is a short implement, and although excellent 
for digging and turning over ground, it is by no means as hanay for 
loading a barrow with earth, or throwing earth from one spot to 
another, or from a higher to a lower position, or vice versd, as the 
shovel, which is not so familiar an object as the spade, being more 
used in the western counties than in and near London. Fig. 550 shows 
the tools that are chiefly required in excavating. Thetwo shapes ordi- 
narily given to the shovel are shown atAandB. The broad flat blade, 
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square or pointed as may be preferred, has a socket attached ‘ts °* 
into which is thrust a long, slightly bent handle. The length of the 


handle enables it to 
be used as a lever ae 
in lifting earth, and 


throwing it into a 
cart orparrow. The 
handle is grasped at 
the top, or near the > 

top, by the right as 
hand, and at about 
one-third its length from the socket by the left hand. The blade 
is thrust into the mass of earth, the left hand pressed against the knee 
as a fulcrum, and the earth, which in this case is the weight to be 
moved, is raised by a downward pressure of the right hand coming 
into play as the power. This cannot be done so well with the spade, 
owing to the shortness of the handle. The price of a spade is about 
2s, without, and 2s. 6d. with a handle. 

1093. The pick is shown at c. The blade should be of the best 
wrought-iron, tipped with steel; the handle of ash. When the point 
that is downward is driven into the mass that it is desired 
to loosen, the handle is moved in an upward direction; and 
the back of the blade pressing against the earth behind it asa fulcrum, 
the weight in front of the point is detached and bosened. This 
implement is a good example of a bent lever. Picks are usually sold 
by the hundredweight, but it is possible to pick up one at the marine- 
storedealer’s for from 1s. to 2s. The points will be worn out, but any 
smith wili tip them anew with steel for about 1s. The crowbar, shown 
at D,is a long iron bar about in. or rin. in diameter, nena uaa 
pointed at one end, and beaten into a broad point and 
slightly bent at the other. They are sold by weight for about 3d. per 
pound, but an old one may be bought, like the pick, of the marine- 
storedealer for 1s. The earth rammer may be got at the 
same place. It is a heavy mass of iron, shaped as shown 
at E, with a hole through it into which an ashen pole, about 6ftelong 
and 1 in. or 1 4in. in diameter, is inserted. When new it is sold by 
weight, but when purchased second-hand it may be bought for Is. or 
1s.6d. It is one of the most useful aids to work that the amateur 
can have, for it is constantly in request when posts or wooden up- 
rights of any kind are let into the ground im order to ram tightly 
together stones, brickbats, earth, gravel, etc., thrown in to fill up 

33 






FIG. 550. SHOVEL, PICK, CROWBAR, AND BAMEES: 


The picit. 


The rammet. 
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the cavity, so that it is impossible to move post or upright in any 
direction whatever. 
1094. The first operation that we may consider is levelling ground, 
Levelling and for the sake of illustration we will imagine that it is 
ground. desired to make a level platform on slightly rising ground. 
This is practically the same as levelling a site for a house. 
1095. Supposé that A B in fig. 551 represents the contour of the 


ground in section, and that C D is the level of the platform that it is 
aoe B 
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Practica) oesired to make. Had it been necessary to level a site 
ceniee for a house, the whole mass of earth comprised within 
the dotted line EF and the lines E RB, B F would have 

to be removed and conveyed elsewhere, or had the contour been that 
of the dotted line GC H K all that would have been necessary would 
be to fill the depression C H K with earth taken from K DB; but in this 
ease it is desired to construct a level platform in place of the sloping 
ground rising gently from the level A t. The first thing to be done 1s 
to take such rough masses or materials as can be got out of KD RB 
and pile them in a line along EL, so as to turnish something in the 
shape of a containing wall to hold in the earth afterwards thrown into 
How to hola © L ¥- If there be no stones or rough earth in K DB that 
Reena can be made available, it fs a good plan to drive a few 
rows of shoit stakes along E L, as shown bythe dark lines 

in the diagram, to aid in sustaining the earth, which must be dug out 
and thrown, if the distance beshort 
enough, or wheeled if it be too farto 
throw, until the hollow C L K has 
been filled, and all the earth re- 
moved from KDB. Asthe earth 
is thrown between the stakes it 
should be rammed with the ram- 
mer to give consistency to it, 


i, 
c RS and prevent it from falling out 


. on to A E. Of course, as earth 


occupies more space when loose 


than when it is solid, when all the soil has been removed from K D B, 
it will rise above th# level as shown by the dotted line Ck. It must, 





FIG. §52. PRINCIPLE OF THE A LEVEL. 
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however, be left to settle and consolidate. The face of the bank cz 
must be made up with some of the earth, and covered with turf; 
and when the protuberance at C K has settled sufficiently, trial must 
be made that the level is true by means of the A level, which has been 
described in another part of this work, and whose prin- che, 
ciple is shown in fig. 552. In fact, the A level, and the aeyeh iets 
other level for trying uprights, already described in section 293 in 
Household Carpentry and Joinery, should find a place among the 
amateur’s building plant. 

1096. Digging trenches for foundations, and sinking pits for any 
purpose, whether for a sawpit, or cellarage, or an ice-house, ofr a 
mushroom-house, or any other purpose for which it is trenches for 
necessary to go below the level of the yround, is com- *U2@a#ons. 
paratively simple. The area of the trench or pit must be marked out 
by stakes driven into the ground at each corner or angle, and the 
ground within the area thus marked out must be dug out ode of 
and removed. Care must be taken to keep the sides of P™ocedu7e 
the trench perpendicular and the bottom level. This must be done 
by the aid of the A level and plumb level. The bottom of a trench 
or pit should be well rammed with a rammer to consolidate the earth, 
and thus render it better fitted to bear any stuff, whether concrete or 
brick, that may be laid in it as foundations for the walls above. 

1097. When a trench is dug for concrete it should be exactly the 
depth and width required for the concrete, but when the foundation is 
to consist of bricks or stones the trench must be made trenohes for 
wide enough to allow room for working, and the space left °°77*** o> 
on either side of the foundatious subsequently filled in again with 
earth. For draining trenches are made in a different manner, as will 
be described presently. As trenches are shallow no support is re- 
quired for the sides, but in sinking a pit in light, loose trenching in 
earth or gravel it may be found necessary to line it with ‘°°** °**™ 
boards to prevent it from falling in. The amateur will seldom, if ever, 
have to resort to this; and boseoeting 
as it will be attended with erie 
much trouble and incon- 
venience owing to the necessity of keep- 
the boards in place by timbers stretching 
across the pit as shown in fig. 553, it will 
be almost better for him to open out the 

FIG. 553. BOARDING IN PIT. pit very widely indeed at the top, and 
allow the sides to shelve to the bottom as shown in part at A B and 
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CD. The walls forming the sid< of the pit may then be put up in 
Sieapeintion bfick, stone, or concrete as at B E and D F, which in 
of eee the diagram represent the sections of the boards placed 

to hold up the earth atGand H. Ifthe pit be not of any 

great size, the struts, K, L, M, used to support the boards at the side may 
also be made available for sustaining the boards at the ends, as shown 
by the dotted lines, as the boards used for this purpose at the sides being 
thick will not bend under the weight and pressure of the earth behind 
them. Of course the boards round the top are placed in position first of 
all, and the remainder in succession as the excavation is carried deeper 
and deeper. ‘This precaution is generally taken in well-sinking to pre- 
vent any falling in at the sides, which would be fatal to the man at work. 
1098. When the soil is clayey it may be converted into “ ballast,” 
as it is called, which affords a useful material for making roads and 

Ballast: how Mixing concrete. A fire is made of culm or small coal, 
to make i. Cinders, ashes, etc., which is covered in with lumps of 

clay. More fuel is scattered over the clay, and then clay on the fuel, 

alternate layers of each being deposited one over the other until a 

large heap is made. The mass takes some time to burn through, but 

when the fire has burnt out the clay has assumed the appearance of 
fragments of brick rubbish. Reckoning coal at from 15s. to 18s. per 
ton, this material will cost from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per cubic yard. It is 
useful for paths where no better hardening material can be obtained. 
1099. When the subsoil is heavy and retentive of moisture, as clay 
is, it is desirable to relieve the 
soil above of superfluity of water 
by draining. The materials em- 
Draining ployed in covering 
wet sol. drains are very 
varied — brushwood, rubble, 
stones, bricks, and pipes being 
all inuse. The best and cheap- 
est drains, however, are drain- 
pipes, which are now obtainable 
everywhere on moderate terms. 

The implements 

used in drainage 

are spades, varying 
in size so as to go to the bottom 
of a deep drain without taking FIG. 554. DRAINING TOOLS. 

put more soil than is necessary, sloping to the point and slightly rounaea 


Material 
and 
implements. 
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so as to make a circular cut; a spoon-like implement for lifting the 
loose soil out of the bottom of the trench, and a leved. Illustrations 
of the spades, etc., are shown in fig. 554. 

1100. We will first consider the method of preparing a trench for 
drainage, and then the different kinds of drains that are in general 
use. The width at the surface of the drain should be laid everson 
out neatly with a line and reel, and the first spit removed °f Peoertdag 
of a width in which a mancan work conveniently. From 
this extreme or greatest width at the top the trench will gradually 
taper towards the bottom, the sides sloping and approaching nearer 
and nearer until there is only width enough to lay the drain-pipe. 
If the ground in which the drain is made slopes along the direction of 
the drain so that one side is lower than the other, the earth as it is re- 
moved should be thrown to the lower side ; first, because it is easier 
for the workman, and, secondly, to prevent 
any slip of the soil that might occur if heavy 
rains fall while the work is in progress. Hav- 
ing dug out the soil to within 8in. or gin. of 
the bottom, as shown at @a in fig. 555, for 
which the draining spade A (fig. ieeane 
554) is generally used,the bottom ee 
being of a width convenient for 
the workman, the remaiping space is re- 

Ua quired to be much narrower, and is excavated 
Fic. 535. TRENCH FoR Dy means of the bottom tools B and C (fig. 

DRAINING. 554), the workman supporting himself during 
the work of excavation on the shoulders or ledges aa (fig. 555), the 
bottom being made smooth and level by means of the scoop D, of 
which several sizes are in use. In making a drain care should be 
taken that, while the bottom Is left smooth, it should have a proper fall 
in its whole length, and that if there is no natural fall in the land, one 
should be produced by making the head of the drain shallower than 
the outfall. 

1101, There are various ways of laying out the drains in ground, 
according to the configuration of the surface. If the ground have a 
uniform slope, as is often the case with garden ground, it Pavia eek 
will be sufficient to lay parallel lines of 2in. pipes at a aa = 
distance of from 15ft. to 20ft. apart, provided always that 
pipes are used in making the drains. When the land slopes slightly on 
either side to a depression in the middle, a main drain of 3in. pipes 
should be laid along this depression from the head to the outfall, and 
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lateral drains of 2in. pipes entering the main drain and connected with 
Main drain, ¢ by junction-sockets and elbow-joints. It is useless to 
attempt to give more precise directions, as the construction 
and disposition of drains must in every case depend on the nature of 
the soil and the contour of the surface. The depth, too, will alsc 
depend upon circumstances, but a main drain will vary in depth from 
3ft. to 4ft., being shallowest at the head and deepest at the outfall, while 
lateral drains may range from 2ft. 6in. to 3ft. All lateral 
drains should enter a main drain obliquely and not at right 
angles, and the fall should be greater when the lateral approaches the 
main drain than at any other portion of its course. From 1sft. to 20ft. 
should be allowed between the feeders to a main drain. In fig. 556 
an illustration is given of an elbow-joint A, 
connecting the feeder B with the main 
drain C, whose fall is in the direction of 
the arrow. Drain-pipes vary 
in diameter from 2 inches to 
18 inches, and in price from 34d. to 4s. per 
foot. Channel pipes are somewhat cheaper. 
They can be obtained at any builder’s yard 
in any town, and local prices, etc., will be supplied by the local dealer. 
1102. Sometimes the drain-pipes are laid with collars, as at D—that 
is, short pieces.of piping sufficiently large to receive the ends of two 
Gachetion of PIPES: thus keeping them firmly in their place. These 
sdiincs, was. collars are sometimes perferated on the upper surface to 
admit the water. Sometimes the pipes are joined together 
by bands of tempered clay, which answers very well, but in this case 
the upper sides of the pipes should be perforated with holes for the 
reception of the water, so that the solid junction of the pipes is no 
detriment. It is not usual, however, to do more than lay the pipes 
end to end in a straight line, or just fit the end of one pipe into the 
socket made for its reception at the end of the pipe that comes next 
to it, if pipes of this construction are used. In this case no clay or 
cement must be used to bind the pipes together, but at the junction of 
any feeder with a main drain the union should be carefully made by 
clay or cement where permanent drainage is expected. 
1103. The following general remarks on drainage and the various 
Remarks on methods of constructing drains may prove useful, and 
afford some useful hints and suggestions to the amateur 
who may be intending to effect the drainage of his garden or any small 
piece of ground, either by himself or with the aid of a labourer only. 


Lateral drain. 


Drain-pipes. 
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1104. The depth should vary with the nature of the soil. If the 
subsoil is a stiff retentive clay, care should be taken to go 
no deeper than is necessary to be out of the way of the 
spade in digging and trenching, or to give the necessary fall; for water 
does not readily filter through clay, and draining land is for the pur- 
pose of drawing water quickly off the surface to prevent stagnation and 
to admit of going on 1t mmediately after rain ; therefore to lay drains so 
deep into the clay that water would be weeks in filtering to them would 
be the height of folly. If the ground be more porous, letthe porous 
drains be three, but not more than four, feet deep. Having 7% 
got the trenches ready, lay the pipes, and cover them for a few inches 
with rough porous rubbish, or broken crockery, or any such material, 
and the drains will be effective and permanent. An excellent plan is 
to lay soles or flat tiles, and on these to set half-pipes or bridge-pipes, 
which are of a tunnel shape, and on these to lay the rough stuff and 
fill in with earth, which should not be rammed or trodden very tight, 
but merely allowed to settle. If the trenches are merely wining in 
filled with rough stuff, brickbats, etc., to the thickness of ‘e2°2e™ 
a foot or so, the drainage will be effective but not so permanent ; even 
brushwood will do, and sometimes last for many years in clay soils. 
When drainage is roughly effected in this manner, the cost of drain- 
pipes is of course saved. 

1105. The drain shown in fig. §57 is cut through a stratum of porous 
soil, PS, for about 2ft.,and through the eiasiieat 
clay subs@il, R S, about 30in. At the example in 

: draining. 

bottom of the trench are placed pieces 
of flat stone, A A A, one on each side supporting 
Fic. 537. agen ror 2 horizontal stone laid over them. On the top of 
POROUS SOIL. this atone, a layer of round stones, brickbats, etc., 
B, is placed, over which the soil Cis replaced. In 
fig. §58 is shown another form of drain suitable for 
retentive soils. ‘The construction is the sime 
Uh two stones or tiles, C, C, are placed against the 
FIG. 558. DRAIN FOR sides, resting on a stone, B, laid on the bottem o! 
the trench. Over these another stone, A, is laid 
horizontally, and on this the soil is replaced, the 
SSA}. rougher and looser parts being undermost, and 

Spyz) in immediate proximity to the stone. In fig. 
F “ak a Gi " 559 we have the most perfect of all drainage. 

IG. 559. BEST KIND : ‘ 2 : . 

OF DRAINAGE. A circular drain-pipe, C, is laid at the bottom of 

the trench, which should, however, have been carried down into 


Stiff subsoil, 
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the substratum R Cc. Over this pipe are laid, first, the roughest 
— * rubble, B, available, on which a slate or tile, A, is placed, 
nts ise: which will prevent roots penetrating 
downwards to the pipes as well as the 
earth from falling in through the stones. If the 
pipe rested on the surface of the close tenacious 
subsoil, as shown in the illustration, the water F!G. 560. ARXANGE- 

MENT FOR POROUS 

would be diffused over the surface of the sub- SOILS. 

stratum and could not enter the drain-pipe. If, however, the drain- 
pipe is sunk into the subsoil as it should be, the water trickles 
from the surface of the substratum first into the rubble at B, and 
then into the pipe. In fig. 560 is shown the most convenient ar- 
rangement for porous soils. A serviceable flat stone or tile is laid 
in the bottom of the trench, resting on a solid smooth bed, gently 
falling from the higher giound or head of the drain to the outfall. On 
geinieeaias this stone is placed a semicircular tile, D, a succession of 
so a which forms an arched way extending uninterruptedly 
along the whole length of the drain. Over this is thrown 
a layer of rough stones and rubble, B, 6in. or 8in. thick ; over this a tile, 
slate, or flat stone, to keep out sand, roots of trees, and other destruc- 

tive agencies ; and over the whole the surface soil is again filled in. 
1106. The following table, showing the number of tiles or pipes 
required to drain one acre of land at different widths, is taken from 


“ Laxton’s Price Book.” 





x. Level ground or ground slightly sloping. 2. To cuttings and embankments laid at 
an angle 45°. 


Distance between Distance between 


rain. Tiles. sin. Tiles. z2in. Tiles. xsin. Tiles. 


rows in yds. rows in yds. 
4 yg 3630 2904 4 5704 4356 
8 1815 1452 8 2732 2178 
12 1aI0 966 bt 1815 1452 


In estimating the number of tiles or pipes required for a small garden, 
wiieevenulsed all that the amateur need do is to measure the length of 
to rere ae his drains in feet. He will then require as many pipes as 
there are feet if he use 12in. pipes, or four pipes for every 
5ft.df he use 15in. pipes. Heshould order a few more than the number 
actually required to provide against breakages. 
1107. It is but seldom that the amateur will have to turn his hand 
to making a hedge. Embankments will be more in his way, in order 
Hedges ana to obtain variety in his garden, if it be sufficiently large to 
embankments. 1,6 Jaid out with winding walks and diversified by mounds 
and clumps. Nothing more need be said here about embankments, as 
the process to be adopted has been sufficiently described for all practical 
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purposes in section 1095. A few words on hedges and narrow banks 
may, however, be desirable. : 

1108. A narrow bank with steep sides covered with turf, and planted 
along the top, say, with bush-roses at intervals 
of about 4ft., and dwarf plants such eee 
as pinks,etc.,on either sidealongthe meses oF 
intervals, is always pleasing, either 
as a border to a croquet-ground or bowling-green, 
BANK, or as a line of demarcation between one portion 

of a garden and another. A section of sych a 
oie bank is shown in fig. 561. A substratum of rough 
stuff should be piled on the ground on either side, 
as shown at A A, to afford support to the earth B 
that forms the interior of the mound. Against 
the exterior earth should be thrown up and beaten 
. flat with a spade, to afford the better lodgment 
for the turf C C, with which the sides must be 
Fic. 562. LOW HEDGE. covered. An angle of 30° will be found con- 
venient for the slope of the sides of such a bank as this, but it may 
be less if desired. When placed in position, the turf should be well 
watered and beaten, and then left alone until the grass has rooted into 
the earth beneath. There are many plants, especially er oe 
pinks, that will thrive on such a bank or raised border. ocd 
Near large towns, turfs may be procured from any land 
that is given up for building purposes, or any gardener will obtain them 
and deliver them at the rate of 8s. per hundred—that is to say, at 1d. 
per turf, which should measure 3ft. in length and 1ft. in width. 

1109. In making low hedges, or a foundation for 4 quickset-hedge, 
it is necessary to proceed on a different plan. If rough stones are 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, and can be procured at a wun tation 
low rate, the space which the hedge is to cover must be ee 
marked out, and a Y shaped trench cut out, on which the 
stones may be heaped together, slopinginwardson either side, as shown 
at Ain fig. 562; the interstices being filled with earth, well washed i# with 
water, that no space between the stones may remain empty. On this 
foundation, which may be carried up to the height of 2ft. or even 3ft. if 
necessary, earth may be piled as at C, faced with turf, D. When the 
whole has had time to settle and consolidate, quickset or white thorn 
may be planted along the top of the hedge, as shown in the diagram. 
If there be no possibility of obtaining stone or any kind of material 
that will answer the purpose as well, additional support and strength 
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may be given to the hedge by driving in rough stakes, as shown at 
Use of stones B, one row within the other, the stakes of one row being 
=e placed in the intervals of the stakes in the row before or 
behind it. The stakes may be from I2in. to 18in. apart. Earth should 
be thrown within the stakes and rammed together somewhat tightly, 
after which the middle may be filled up, and the bank carried to the 
Btaked hedge height required. The entire surface of a hedge made in 
muse pe this way must be covered with turf, D, but when it is con- 
structed with stones, as shown at A, small-leaved ivy, 
primroses, creeping-Jenny, and plants of a similar description may be 
Berane: planted in the interstices, producing a pleasing effect, 
oon forces and hiding the greater part of the rough stone-work from 
view in course of time. The amateur will find many 
means and methods of varying the mode of construction here 
described. 
1110, Concrete, now so much used in forming the foundations of 
buildings of every description, and even the walls themselves, is a 
Concrete: mixture of cement and sand, gravel, broken stones, brick 
what itis. bbish, or similar materials in the proportion of one part 
of cement to five or six parts of any of the other ingredients that are 
used in its manufacture. Good lime is often used instead of cement, 
but the amateur, if he use lime at all, is advised to use cement with it 
in equal parts. The cement, being the substance that binds the gravel 
ballast, etc., together into a solid mass impervious to water, is techni- 
cally called the sza¢réx, and the substance that is added to the lime 
is called the aggregate. 
1111. It may be said that any waste material of a hard nature may 
be used as aggregate in making concrete, sand and gravel of all kinds, 
Materials including pea or fine gravel, pit gravel, river gravel, 
a Thames ballast and sea beach, burnt clay, broken chalk, 
° ashes, cinders, and coke, lime chippings, flints, old stones 
and bricks, especially when broken, broken earthenware and stoneware, 
and rubbish from the brickyard may all be used. Slag, too, the refuse 
of the iron furnaces, can be made available whenever it can be obtained. 
Thus, there is no part of Great Britain or Ireland without some kind 
of material that can be used for concrete. It should not be used in 
too large sizes. Pieces about the size of stones ordinarily used for 
metalling and mending roads, or such as will pass through a ring of 
234in. in diameter, are best suited for the purpose when the material 
is broken up on purpose for making concrete. 
1112. Any of the various cements in general use may be used in tk 


HYDRAULIC, ROMAN, AND PORTLAND CEMENT. §23 


manufacture of concrete, but the amateur is recommended in all cases 
to use Portland cement, which is three times as strong af ee 
Roman cement. The following information with regard cements 
to cements is taken from Spon’s “ Architects’ and Builders’ 
Pecket Book of Prices and Memoranda”: 

1113. “Hydraulic cements contain a larger proportion of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, etc., than hydraulic limes. They do gyarautic 
not slake after calcination, and some of them set under °¢™ents. 
water at a temperature of 65° in from three to five minutes ; others 
require 4s many hours. oman cement is made from a Rom 
lime of a peculiar character found in England and France, cement. 
derived from argillo- calcareous kidney - shaped stones, termed 
‘Septaria,’ and when mixed thick, it solidifies in a few minutes, either 
in air or water.” 

1114. “ Portland cement is made in England and France from an 
argillo-calcareous deposit, which is burned and ground up for cement 
in its natural state without the addition of lime. Strong  portiana 
Portland cement is heavy, weighing 11olbs. to the bushel. °°™°* 
Weak cement is light. Strong cement is of a bluish-grey colour, 
and sets slowly. Weak cement sets quickly, but has too gtrong ana 
much clay in it, and is of a brownish colour. The cleaner “°** c¢™en*. 
aud sharper the sand, and the less water used in mixing the cement, 
the stronger it will be.” A cask of Portland cement congains 4 bushels, 
nominally, it holds 5 cubic feet, and weighs 334 cwt. 

1115. When made into stueco for covering a wall, the following 
table will show the extent of surface that a bushel of stucco 
cement may be made to cover when used pure or with ‘" #0 
various proportions of sand, and at certain thicknesses ; 


x bushel of cement will cover 1'yds. rin. thick 134 yds. in. thick 2% yds. Min. thick 


x bushel of cement and « of sand 2% ,, * 3 oe o 4 ” ” 
t bushel of cement and 3 of sand 334 ,, .” 44 ons 6%» 


1116. Portland cement may be bought in small quantities at the 
oil-shops at the rate of 2d. per pound, 34d. being generally charged 
for 7lbs. done up in a paper bag. As cement will not prices of 
keep, especially in a moist atmosphere, the amateur, when paneer 
he requires a small quantity for repairs, is recommended to buy just so 
much as he wants and no more. The prices of cement per ton and 
bushel are compiled from Laxton’s and Spon’s Price Books : the price 
per ton is the prime cost at the works; the price per bushel such 
as the builder charges, the builder’s profit being added to the cost 


price. 
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Per Per Per Per 
Ton. Rea eer ‘Ton. Bush. 

Pavan Cement Best... ... 50/ 2/9 Dorking Lime (36 bush.) ... 11/ «. — 
Second Qual. 42/6. sei _, Do. Ground ... 12/  .., 10d. 

Roman Caraaiit dee “Bee! cite 42/6 1/6 Selenitic Cement... ... 0 28/ 

Lias Cement ... 1s. coe oes aol ~~ = Atkinson’s Cement see ee tee /0 
Blue Lias Lime, Lump ___...._15/  ... = Keene's Cement, Coarse... —— =... 4/3 
Do. Ground eon 10/4 oe oo ” ” INC... os oon 9/ 


1117. In making concrete, it is important, in the first place, that 
the aggregate, be it what it may, should be deposited on a clean place— 
Concrete if on old boards, as scaffold boards, so much the better— 
Traae one so that no dirt may get mixed up with it. The concrete 
, boards. itself should be made on boards, nailed together o: 
ledges or on three putlogs placed on the ground parallel to one 
another, forming a rough platform. The aggregate and the cement or 
lime used as the matrix must then be placed on the boards, the aggre- 
gate being measured out first, and the proper proportion of concrete 
to the aggregate being also measured out and thrown upon it. The 
heap is then wetted with water poured over it from a large water-pot 
fitted with a fine rose, and the whole is then mixed until the materials 
are thoroughly amalgamated. 

1118, The amateur who desires further information respecting the 

“Concrete; Manufacture and uses of concrete will find everything 

eee Pa that he can require or desire in Mr. Thomas Potter’s 

“ Concrete : its use in Building, etc.” In speaking of the 
method of making concrete, Mr. Potter gives the following direc- 
tions :-— 

1119. “The aggregate having been placed in the larger measure, 
the cement by one or other of the ways described deposited on the 
How to make aggregate, the measure or measures are removed by a 

concrete. workman at each corner lifting them perpendicularly by 
the handles, leaving the materials on the boards in the form roughly 
of,a cone or pyramid. Two men, one on each side of the heap, then 
begin to throw the materials to the opposite side of the mixing-board; 
another, standing by the heap now forming, further incorporates the 
ingredients by working them backwards and forwards with the hook, 
usxtil the heap has been reformed. The same process is then repeated, 
and by this the materials are replaced where at first deposited. 
Having now been turned over and raked ‘twice dry,’ the operation is 
again gone through in the same way, but with the help of a fourth 
man, who stands behind the heap and adds the water from the water- 
ing-pot to such portion as the two men who are shovelling are imme- 
diately about to remove. This makes three times turned and raked. 
Once more repeated finishes the process, and the concrete is then 
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ready to be deposited where required, after having been turned over 
and raked twice dry, once during the process of wateriag and once 
after. 

1120, “It is essential that certain precautions be erpeeuucns 
observed in mixing the concrete :— observed. 

(1) “The water should be.added to that portion of the material the 
two ‘shovellers’ are working upon, and not to the mass witess 
indiscriminately, as so doing would cause the cement to water Se 
have time to sink through the intesetices of the aggregate 
previous to attaining partial solidity. 

(2) “Water should be added—as much as needed— Phan hd 
during the third turning, not afterwards. added. 

(3) “The amount of water applied must be regulated according to 
the purpose for which the concrete is intended. For mine 
foundations, arches, etc., where infringement can be prac- ary 
tised, only as much as to cause slight cohesion between the 
materials is necessary; but for walls, between frames, and similar 
objects, it must be in a kind of semi-liquid condition, 

(4) “The ‘shovellers’ must turn the concrete completely over when 
in the act of casting it from one heap to another—not Turning 
take it up in the shovels—and deposit it without changing pyer tue 
the position of the ingredients.” 

1121. From the foregoing description, it is manifest that the 
amateur will require aid if he desires to mix concrete on Assistance 
a large scale for any purpose, kut in making it in small when mi g 
quantities he can dispense altogether with assistance from quantities. 
others. The following instructions taken from Spon’s “Workshop 
Receipts,” may be followed whenever the operator yrsing small 
requires to mix a small quantity only : quantities, 

RECIPE.—“ Take five parts of gravel and sand to one part of fresh 
burned stone lime, ground to powder without slaking, and measured 
dry. Well turn and shovel together, with sufficient water to slack the 
lime into the state of very thick water. Chips and small! pieces of 
stone may be added with advantage.” 

1122, In filling a trench with concrete thus prepared in order to 
serve as the foundation for brick or stone work, oreven 4, : 
for a concrete wall, it is necessary that the concrete fens aa 
should be thrown into the place in which it is to be with 
some degree ot force. To ensure this in laying the foundations of 
houses, the concrete is usually thrown into its resting-place from a 
stage raised from 6ft. to 8ft. above the level of the ground. This is 
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done in order to give solidity to the mass, for it is evident that the 
Why thrown Wet conglomeration of cement and gravel will lie closer 
higher lev a together when thrown from a height some feet above ‘the 

level of the ground than if it were merely shovelled into 
the trench from the level of the ground itself. 

1123. We nwust now pass on to garden walks of different kinds, the 
making of which comes under the province of the excavator. The 

Garden chief thing to be done in every case is to provide a solid 
hen but yet porous substratum, which will afford sufficient 
support to the materials of which the upper part of the 
walk, or rather its surface, is made, and yet allow of the rapid passing 
away of the water that may fall on the walk in the form of rain. Of 
course we are now supposing that the walk is to be made in the 
ordinary way, and coated—if a road, with broken stones, technically 
called “ metalling,” and if a garden path, with gravel. 

1124. The course of the path or road must first be marked out with 
stakes, and the surface soil removed to the depth of a foot or 18 inches, 
Marking out if there be no lack of materials to fill it. From one- 

course. third to one-half the depth must then be filled up with 
rough stones, brickbats, clinkers from the brickfields, slag and scorize 

Mode of from the ironworks, and any coarse, hard rubbish that 

making path: -an be gathered together; the greater part of the re- 
mainder must then be filled up with coarse gravel, shingle, etc., which 
may be mixed with a little earth to give consistency to the whole, and 
finally coated with gravel to the depth of two or three inches, which 
must be constantly rolled with a heavy garden roller until the path is 
hard and solid. 

1125. The section of a garden walk made in this manner is shown 

in fig. 563, in which A represents the stratum of brickbats, etc., B the 


' gravel or shingle 

“ot garden , intermediate in size be- Eas at mM po mn 

tween thebrickbats below, Rees 
and the gravel, C, above. The top of the Wes oy 
gravel, and indeed ofevery walk, should Fig, 563, sECTION OF GARDEN 
be gently rounded in order to allow WALK: 
any rain that may fall to trickle off on either side, whence it soaks 
away into the earth at E,E. Supposing, as is sometimes the case, that 
the ground is of a loose, porous character, or wet and marshy, and 
therefore not calculated to afford a solid basis to the roadway, it is a 


good plan to make the trench deeper, and lay faggots or brushwood 
along the bottom before throwing in the rough rubbish. The faggoting 
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not only furnishes a finn and durable foundation for the pathway or 
roadway, as the case may be, but it also helps to drain the, ground on 
either side of the walk, carrying it off to the lowest part, if the walk 
slopes from higher ground to lower. 

1126. In some cases it is desirable to have a solid facing to a garden 
walk so that it may be impervious to rain, and in this case it is of 
importance that the surface of the walk should be rounded goua facing 
—higher in the centre, and sloping down on either side. *° Pt». 
The water will escape into the earth or turf by which the walk is 
bordered, or, if desired, a gutter can be formed to carry the water to 
a tank formed for its reception in some part of the garden. The 
gutter may either be moulded in the material of which the path is 
made, or it may be constructed below the surface, like a drain, and 
hidden from view. In this case gratings should be inserted along 
the edge of the path at intervals to allow of-the escape of the water 
into the gutter. 

1127. In making a path with a solid surface, the modes that come 
best within the compass of the amateur are the two kinds known as 
tar paving and concrete paving. <Asphalle pavement, aspnalte 
which consists of a surface of asphalte brought to a semi- P*V°™e™' 
fluid condition by means of heat and spread over a concrete bed, 
requires plant in the snape of furnaces, etc., for heating the asphalte, 
and should be laid by men accustomed to the work. It need not, 
therefore, be further described. : 

1128. Zar pavement, although making it is a very dirty and un- 
pieasant piece of work, and best left to practised hands, may be easily 
laid by the amateur. The surface of the walk should be Tar 
removed to the depth of three or four inches and wel ” ee 
beaten. Some thick coal tar shou'd then be poured over a heap of 
shingle or coarse gravel, and the whole worked together with a spade, 
or crooked fork, until the gravel is thoroughly impregnated with the 
tar. This composition must_be spread over the surface of the walk, 
and rolled down with a heavy roller. Another mixture must now be 
made of tar and finer gravel, or sifted ashes from the dust-bin, and 
a thin layer spread over the layer of rougher stuff first put on. F ine 
sand or gravel must then be sprinkled freely over the top of this, and 
the whole once more rolled with the roller or beaten flat with the back 
of the blade of a spade if no roller be available. 

1129. Concrete pavement, which is far cleaner to work than tar 
pavement, is put down in the following manner :—The earth is first 
taken off the surface of the path to the depth of 8in. or 9in., and the 
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shallow trench thus made is filled up to about two-thirds or three- 
Goncrete ‘40urths of its whole depth with stones, broken brickbats, 
Pavement. and coarse gravel, well rammed together so as to present 
a level surface. Portland cement must now be mixed in a tub with 
water until it is of the consistence of thick cream or custard, and 
poured over the gravel. This must be spread about with a bast- 
broom to level the surface and send it into the interstices of the first 
rough coat of stones and gravel. On this a coating of Portland 
cement and gravel, mixed with water, must be spread, bringing the 
Finishing surface very nearly up to the height of the path ; and when 
‘coat, this has hardened, a finishing coat must be put on of clean, 
sharp sand and Portland cement in equal parts, and brought, when 
mixed with water, to the consistence of mortar. The surface must be 
rounded and brought to smoothness by the aid of a float, a piece 
of wood with a handle at the back, something like a laundress’s iron, 
but longer, with which plasterers finish the surface of walls and ceil- 
ings. No one should be allowed to tread on the surface thus made 
until it is perfectly drv and hard. 
1130. The cost of garden walks may be estimated as follows, at per 
square yard :—The ordinary gravel walk, when properly made, at 
Costof 1s. 8d.; tar pavement, consisting of gravel mixed with 
geben tar, rolled and sprinkled with sand, at 2s. 9d.; and con- 
yard, ~_crete pavement, consisting of concrete faced with cement, 
at 38. 6d. Of course these prices must be considered as approximate 
only, as allowance must be made for the differences that will be found 
in the price of materials in different parts. 
1131. Well-sinking the amateur will never meddle with. It is 
a dangerous angi difficult business. The most useful kind of well for 
Well. the amateur is the Patent Tube Well, which can be sunk 
in the earth by mechanical means and withdrawn again 
whenever it is desired to do so. The tube well is a pipe with a conical 
point, perforated to admit of the entrance of water. It is inserted into 
Patent the earth, and then rammed downwards with machinery 
Tube Well. ade for the purpose. When the whole length of the 
pipe is inserted into the soil another length is screwed on, and the 
process is repeated as before until water is reached, when the water 
enters the holes in the nozzle of the pipe and rises to the top. 
1132. Considering the benefit that accrues from having a well of 
Pricesor this kind on the premises, the prices charged, even by the 
tube wells. builder, for fixing them are by no means high. The 
charges, according to depth, and inclusive of pumps, pipes, and labour, 
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are as follows :—Ioft., £6 tos.; 15ft., £7 10s, ; 2oft., £9; 25ft., £10 
Ios.; 30ft., £12 10s. Trial borings to determine the presence of 

———— = —— water are charged for at the 
rate of £1 Is.each trial. All 
information respecting the 
tube well may be procured 
from the proprietors of the 
patent, MESsrs. LE GRAND 
&SUTCLIFF, Magdala Works, 
100, Bunhill Row, L.C. \t1s 
geneially known as the Abys- 
Sinian Tube Well, because 
water for the troops encaged 
in the Abyssinian War of 
1868 was provided by this 
means, by the engineers ac- 
companying the expedition, 
at every halting-place. 

1133. The appeaiance of 
the well itself, when com- 
plete, and the position of 
the tube under ground, from 
the surface to the water, is 
Shown in fig.564, Appearance 
and the method °f tbe well. 
of driving the tubes into the 
ground in fig. sroaeor 
565. Theformer "ins tube. 
explains itself and requires 
no comment. In the latter 
the tube with the steel- 
pointed end is shown, with 
the apparatus by which it is 
Supported, on the one hand, 
and driven into the earth, on 
the other. a is the tube 
itselt, which passes through 
3 ENeo) the cap F and the cylindrical 

Fic. 564. weight D. To the cap F are 

ABYSSINIAN TUBE WELL. attacheu two iron legs B, B, 

which are secured by the stays £, £, to the carriage by which the 
34 
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machinery and pipes are conveyed from place to place. Two grooved 
wheels are aétached to the upper ends of the legs B, B, ove» which are 
passed ropes, fastened to the weight D. A movable stop C is clamped 
to the tube at a little distance above the ground. The weight D is 
raised by the ropes and allowed to fall on the stop C, and this opera- 
tion is repeated until the stop is brought close to the surface of the 
ground by the entrance of the pipe which is forced into it by the re- 
peated blows of the weight D. The stop is then unclamped and re- 
moved higher up the tube, and the next portion of the tube between 
the earth and the stop is 
forted into the ground 
in the same manner 
until water is reached. 
As soon as this is done 
a disintegrating pump 
is applied to the tube, 
in order to clear away 
the sand and giit that 
has entered the holes [=.= 
in the steel nozzle, and 
give free passage to the 
water ; and when all is 
clear the permanent 
pillar pump is attached, 
as shown in fig. 564. 
1134. If the amateur 
is so situated that it 
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Improvised be net P22: 
driving sible to 
machine. 

procure 


the: proper tubes and 
apparatus, it is clear 
that a driving machine 
may be easily impro- 
vised to carry out the 





object in view, and = Fig. 56s. MACHINE FOR DRIVING 1UBES OF 
common iron pipes, ‘LUBE WELL, 


such as those used for the conveyance of gas from the main pipe into 
the house, be driven into the earth, a steel conical nozzle perforated with 
holes having been fitted to the first pipe by any ordinary blacksmith. 

1135. To go further into details respecting the various kinds of 
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work performed by the excavator is manifestly impossible on account 
of space, and the number and variety of subjects in con completion 
nection with the building art yet to be considered. It is, ° ™™*™™* 
moreover, unnecessary, as our object is not to write an *=oavating. 
exhaustive work on building processes, which would, if properly 
treated, assume the form and extent of an encyclopzedia; but merely to 
oring under the notice of the amateur-artisan such work as he may 
be able to accomplish himself without aid from others, or to see carried 


out under his superintendence. 





CHAPTER Iff. 
BRICKLAYING, ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES: TOOLS, PROCESSES, EITC, 


Rrieklaying requires Practice—A Level Surface Necessary — Brick Wall must be 
Perpendicular—A Level must be used in Preparing Foundations—Tools requisite 
in Bricklaying—Mortar mixed on Boards—Large and Small Trowels—Second- 
hand Trowel—Mortar-board : how to Make it—Improvised Trowel—Iron-work, 
etc., to be preserved—Ramming Earth for Foundations—Jerry-builders’ Founda- 
tions—Thickness of Walls : how Described—Foundations for Walls of different 
Thickness—Measurement of Brick-work—Rod of Brick-work—Quantity of Bricks 
required—Yard of Brick Nogging—Mortar : how Made—Proportions of Materials 
—Strength of Mortar made by the Old Builders—Cost of Brick-work : how to 
Calculate—Old Bricks suitable for Amateur—Classification of Bricks—Names 
applied to Bricks—Colours of Bricks—Cost of Mortar—Prices of Lime, Road- 
grit, etc.—Cinders or breeze in Mortar—Approximate Prices of Bricks—Funda- 
mental Rule in Bricklaying—Breaking Bond—Headers and Stretchers—Bonds 
used by Bricklayers—English Bond—Flemish Bond—Points demanding atten- 
tion in Bricklaying—Method of Building Wall—How the Bricklayer Builds— 
Stretching the Line—Spreading Mortar—Adjusting and Fixing Brick—Closers : 
their use in Bricklaying—lIllustrations of Use of Closers— Assistance in Breaking 
Bond—Formaion of Quoin or Angle—How a Corner is Turned—Tie in Brick 
Wall—Complete Exposition of Bricklaying not possible here—The Reveal : 
what it is—Construction of the Reveal—Hoop iron in Brick Walls—Opening for 
Door or Window—The Brestsummer—How Beam is Hidden from View—Stone 
Lintel—Arches in Building—Definition of Arch—Construction and General 
Principles—Piers and Springing Stones—Crown and Keystone—Haunches and 
Voussoirs—Intrados and Extrados—Working drawing of Arch Necessary—Gaug- 
ing Bricks or Stones of Arch—Result of Faulty Construction—Centering of Arch 
—Construction of Framing—Application of Centering various—Backing of Flat 
Arch—Formation of Flat Arch—Segmental Arch—Construction of Flat Arch— 
Filling up or Backing of Flat Arch—Mortar for Bricklaying—Method of Making 
Mortar—Sand required—River Water—Effect of Clay on Lime—Stove in Work- 
shop—Chimney or Flue in Wall—How to construct Longitudinal Flue—Dearn’ 
Wall—Saving of Material in Hollow Wall—Bricks : how to Save—Simple Fire: 
place and Flue—Mode of Construction—Jambs and Hearthstone—Rod iron as 
Bars at Bottom—Rod iron as Bars in Front—Chimney-bearer—Chimney-breast 
~——Trivet on Top Bar of Grate—Porosity of Bricks—How Bricks become Damp— 
Prevention of Damp in Wall—How to Stop rising of Damp—Damp Courses of 
various Kinds—Cure of Dampness in Brick Wal} difficult—Insertion of Damp 
Course—Damp in Upper part of House—Stoppage in Pipes, etc.—Preliminary 
Process— How to Finish the Work—Solution of Naphtha and Shell Lac—Remedy 
for Damp Walls—Tar on Exterior of Brick Walls—Portland Cement—Solution 
for Brick and Stone—Laminated Lead—Pointing Brick Walls—Flat Pointing— 
Tuck Pointing— Plasterer's Putty—Pointing required by Amateur—Mode of 
Procedure—Reduction of Surface of Brick-work—Roofing and Paving—Plain 
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Tiles and Pantiles—Dimensions, etc., of Bricks—Principle involved in Roofing— 
Explanation of Principle—How to replace Broken Slates— Roofing with Pantiles— 
Number of Tiles to Square—Disposition of Laths—Bricks used for Paving—How 
Paving is done—Paving with Cobble Stones—Coloured Paving Tiles, etc.—Esti- 
mate of Cost of Paving—Cost of Encaustic Tiles—Builders’ Prices for Tiles— 
Prices of Paving Tiles—Fixing Coppers and Ranges—How Coppers are Set— 
Back of Register Stove—Prices of Fire Tiles—Fire Clay : where to get it—Pre. 
paration and Use of Fire Clay. 
1136. BRICKLAYING is in itself an apparently simple process, inasmuch 
as it consists merely in laying or disposing regular and similar rect- 
ancular pieces of baked clay one upon another, layer upon aeciasine 
Tayer, until a certain height is reached, spreading a com- requires prao- 
position of lime and sand called mortar between each oe 
layer, which hardens and connects the bricks together in a tolerably 
solid mass. There is, however, much more skill in bricklaying than 
is apparent at first sight, and really good bricklaying cannot be done 
without practice any more than other building processes. 

1137. First of all it is necessary to determine that the surface, 
whether of earth or concrete, on which the superstructure of bricks is 
to be reared, is perfectly level, as, if this be not the case, its 1.6) eachine 
cannot be expected that the courses of bricks will be in ecessary. 
regular lines. Attempts will be made to overcome this by making 
the layers of mortar thicker in one part than another in order to bring 
the courses level after a bit; but such a mode of proceeding as this will 
pe found objectionable and detrimental to the solidity as well as the 
appearance of the wall, because if the mortar could be preserved in its 
extra thickness in parts it would present a large breadth to be acted 
on by the weather, and the actual experience of the builder of the 
wall would be that, as additional weight was imposed on the soft mass 
by each additional course of bricks, it would sguceZe out and cause 
irregularity in the upper courses. 

1138. Thus much for the wall in its length. It is also clear that a 
want of due level in the surface on which the wall is built 

‘ P ae , ‘ Briok wall 
cannot fail to cause it to incline a little to one side or the must be per- 
other, while it is absolutely necessary that the inner and pene eee 
outer face of a wall should be perpendicular or at right angles to the 
plane surface on which it is raised. 

1139. It is almost unnecessary to observe, after what has been said in 
the preceding chapter about clearing trenches for founda- 4 seyei must 
tions, that the level of the surface on which a wall is Peeing 
built must be ascertained by means of the A level, and the foundations. 
accuracy of the perpendicular of the wall by the upright level or plumb- 


bob. : 
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1140. The tools requisite in bricklaying are a large strong steel 
trowel, with which mortar may be spread and bricks chopped asunder 
or reduced to any extent that may be required in order to 

Faisitesn produce a perfect bond. Mortar is carried up the ladder, 

pais iti and on to the part of the scaffolding where the bricklayer 
is at work, by his attendant labourer, in a vessel called a hod, which is 
shaped like a box, open at one end and cut across diagonally and fitted 
at the bottom angle into ashort pole. The amateur will not want an ap- 
pliance of this kind, as he will not attempt to carry a wall to any height. 
He will, however, want a small trowel for pointing, and a piece of 
wood about Join. or 12in. square fixed on a wooden peg which serves 
as a handle by which to hold it. 

1141. With the exception of a piece of boarding, consisting of 
boards about rin. thick, nailed on to ledges on which to mix mortar 
Mortar mixea Close to the scene of operation, and on which to carry it 

on boards. thither from the main mass, the tools required by the 


amateur are figured in the ac- 


companying illustration. No 


allusion is made to the levels, as 
everything which is necessary 
to bring under the readers © 
notice respecting the construc- 
tion and the ‘use of these has 
been said already. The large 












trowel, which must be of steel, ® inte 
e e i ¢ A 
and which rings clear and re- 
sonant as a bell — 
Large 5 ¢ ; ; Fic. 566, TOOLS USED IN BRICK- 
small trowels. when a brick is LAYING, ETC. 


struck with it, is figured at a, in fig. 566. The small trowel, used for 
poiriting or filling the spaces between,the bricks with new mortar or 
even cement, is shown at B, and at c the mortar-board on which the 
mortar or cement is placed, and which is held in the left hand by the 
handle below while pointing. New trowels cost, the larger one 2s. 9d., 
and the smaller one Is. 4d. ; but as workmen in times of need are often 
Second-hana “nhappily compelled to part even with their tools to raise 
trowel. 4 little ready money, trowels may often be bought for 
gd. or 18, at the marine-store dealers or unredeemed pledge shops, 
. which are to be found in all parts of the suburbs of 
board: how to London, and the back streets of most large towns. The 
make it, : 
mortar-board the amateur can make for himself. It is 
simply a square piece of inch board put on a handle, which may be cut 
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from an old broomstick, though a piece of ash is better. It should 
be keyed and wedged into the board and 
strengthened by angle irons or small brackets 
aS at A A, in fig. 567. These irons may be 
procured at any ironmonger’s for 2d. or 3d. a 
piece. (See Section 791.) Fic. 567, ANGLE-IRONS 
1142. To show how easily tools may be made 'N MORTAR-BOARDS. 
which will answer every necessary purpose, the writer has shown at D 
and E in fig. 566 how he managed to make a small trowel for pointing, 
which he has used for some years in doing allthe work of ymprovisea 
this kind that he finds it necessary to do, and which is used mowel, 
occasionally by workmen who come to do odd jobs in which the use of 


a little cement is necessary, and who do not happen to have a trowe) 
with them. It happened that he required to do a little pointing one 


day, and had been unsuccessful in his search for a small trowel at the 
rag-and-bone establishments in his neighbourhood. Being thoroughly 
nonplussed for the moment, he happened to catch sight of the iron 
blade of a child’s toy spade represented at D, which a little son of his 
had broken and thrown aside. Its adaptation to the purposes of a 
trowel was clear. All that had to be done was to cut off the corners 
as shown by the dotted lines so as to alter the blade from a square one 
to a triangular pointed form. This was effected by the aid of a three- 
square file ; the tang was then beaten straight and inserted into the 
handle—one of wood, japanned black—of an old dust-pan, and the 
result was a handy little trowel as shown at E, which has since done 
the maker good service. 

1143. And here it may be permitted me to say a few words to the 
amateur on the necessity of saving everything of the kind, and all 
iron-work, brass fittings, such as the roses of handles, etc., 

wee ge : Iron-work, 
that may come inhis way, and which are generally looked  etc., to be 
on as rubbish and only fit for the dust-hole. I keep a sac 
box—a small set of drawers such as are used by grocers, seedsmen, 
etc., would be better, because articles could then be assorted and 
stowed away according to their several purposes—into which all iron- 
work, handles, etc., are thrown, to be used again when occasion re 
quires, and my genuine experience is that— 

Everything comes useful once in seven years, 

as the old saying runs, or at all events pretty nearly so, for if it comes 
useful again in the course of one’s lifetime the assertion can be said 
to have received its proof. 

1144. Provided that the earth under the proposed foundations has 
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heen well rammed so as to impart the necessary degree of solidity te 
Samide it, or that a substratum of concrete has been laid, and that 
earth for it has been ascertained that the earth or concrete, as the 
foundations. ‘ , 
case may be, is perfectly level, the foundations of the 
wall must be laid. It is unfortunately too often the habit of builders 
jus rather jerry-builders—to use the worst possible de- 
Sep renee scription of bricks for the foundations. The amateur, on 
the contrary, must take care to see that he has sound, 
hard, strong bricks for this purpose. Bricks that are rough and unfit 
for the upper part of the wall are good enough for the foundation as 
long as they are moderately square and hard, and therefore all the less 
likely to soak up water. 

1145. It will be clear even to a novice that the foundation of a brick 
wall must exceed the thickness of the wall itself in all the courses, 
spans from the lowest to that from which the wall springs. The 

bhatt etd thickness of a wall is described by the number of bricks 
or parts of bricks to which it extends. Thus a partition 

wall in brick nogging, or of the dveadth of a brick, is described as 
Foundations being half a brick thick, and the extent of thickness 
for oent. ranges upwards from this, as one brick thick, one and a 
thickness. half bricks thick, two bricks thick, two and a half bricks 


thick, three bricks thick, etc. Now a brick is accounted to be 9 inches 





FIG 568. Fic. 569. FIG. 570 
ONE INCH., ONE AND A HALF INCHES. TWO INCHES, 





FIG. 571. FG. 572. 
TWO AND A HALF INCHES. THREE INCHES. 
: SECTIONS OF BRICK WALLS OF VARIOUS THICKNESSES. 


long, 434 inches broad, and 234 inches thick, the breadth being half 
the length, and the thickness rather more than half the breadth, or 
one-fourth the length ; an arrangement which renders bricks more 
convenient to use, owing to the correspondence and harmony of 
proportions in length, breadth, and thickness. The equivalents of the 
thicknesses of walls above enumerated will therefore be, when ex- 
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pressed in inches, % brick = 4%in.; 1 brick = gin.; 1% bricks= 
13in.; 2 bricks = 18in.; 2% bricks = 22%in., etc.* Diagrams of 
sections of foundations of these various thicknesses are shown in 
figs. 568, 569, §70, 571, 572. The arrangements of the bricks in these 
various diagrams being perfectly clear and apparent, no explanation 
need be given with regard to them. 

1146. Before proceeding any further it may be desirable to say 
something about the measurement of brick-work, and weasurement 
the space that a certain number of bricks will fill when ° °"!0¥-work. 
built together. The following memoranda on these points are taken 
from “ Laxton’s Price Book.” ; 

1147. A rod of brick-work is 272 feet superficial, 14 brick or 13% 
inches thick, called in London the standard thickness, to which all 
brick-work of whatever thickness is reduced. One rod of Roa of 
reduced brick-work is equal to 306 cubic feet or 11% cubic P*!0%-work. 
yards. To one rod reduced 4,352 stock-bricks are reckoned, and 4 
courses of bricks are estimated to make 1 foot of brick- 

. . . ; Quantity of 
work in height. When laid dry—that is, without mortar— _ bricks 
; : : . required, 
it takes 5,371 bricks to one rod, and 4,900 bricks in wells 
and circular cesspools. These calculations are without allowing any 
waste, which is more than amply compensated in dwelling-houses by 
not deducting flues and bond timbers ; in such work 4,300 stock-bricks, or 
4,500 place-bricks are sufficient fora rod. A rod of brisk-work contains 
235 feet cube of bricks, and 71 feet of mortar (4 courses to 1 foot), which 
will weigh on an average calgulation 15 tons. It takes 16 bricks to 
make a foot cube of reduced brick-work, and 7 bricks to yara of brick 
form a foot super of facing. One yard of brick nogging °8826 
takes 30 bricks on edge, and 45 bricks flat, but-ont yard of paving 
requires 36 stock-bricks laid flat and 52 on edge. If paving bricks 
are used, which are thinner than the ordinary brick, 36 are required 
when laid flat, and 82 when laid on edge. 

1148. Bricks are cemented together with mortar, which is a mixture 
of lime and sand brought to a pasty consistence by the addition of 
water. When it is desired to make brick-work as strong wortar show 
and durable as possible, the mortar should be made of = 
cement, or a little cement should be added to the lime. The following 
proportions and memoranda are taken from “ Laxton’s Price Book.” 

1149. Lime and sand, and cement and sand, lose about one-third 
their bulk when made into mortar, and lime and Portland proportions 
cement both require one-third their bulk of water to mix. feceert 
For a rod of brick-work, 71 cubic feet of mortar will be required, as 
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it has been said, and to make this quantity are required 134 cubic 
yards of chalk lime and 3 of road drift or sand; or 1 cubic yard of 
stone lime, and 3}¢ of sand; or 36 bushels of cement, and the same 
quantity of sharp sand. From this it is apparent that the proportion 
of mortar or cement when made up, to the lime or cement and sand 
before made up, is 2 to 3. Lime, or cement and sand, to make mortar, 
require as much water as is equal to one-third of their bulk, or about 
§% barrels for a rod of brick-work built with mortar. 
1150. The mortar used by the old builders was far more durable 
than¢he mortar used in the present day. It hardened into a mass, 
Strength of Which offered greater resistance to the weather than 
Ty te ae even the stone itself that it was used to cement together. 
builders. 4 remarkable example of this is to be seen in the tower 
of the church of South Huish, about four or four and a half miles from 
Kingsbridge, in Devonshire, and close to the coast between Thurle- 
stone and the Bolt Head. Exposed to the full action of the wind and 
rain and spray from the sea, the face of the tower fronting seawards is 
regularly honeycombed from top to bottom, the stones being hollowed 
out to the depth of 1 inch or 1% inches, while the mortar between 
them stands out in ridges as hard and firm as it was when it had first set. 
1151. The cost of brick-worfk may be easily calculated from the 
above memoranda. There are many different kinds of bricks variously 
Cost of brick. P2med fiom their colour or quality, or the place where 
Phe nee they are made ; but it will only be necessary to give the 
prices of place-bricks and stock-bricks, which will be 
most generally used by the amateur {n such work as he may do. 
Place-bricks cost on an average about 45s., and stock-bricks 37s., per 
1,000, delivered to the purchaser ; but it must be noted that a variation 
in these prices will be made according to the greater or less distance 
that the bricks have to be carted from the place where they are made 
Old bricks to the place where they are to be used. When an old 
greene ee brick building has been taken down, the amateur may 
buy very good bricks for his purpose at from I§s. to 25s. 
per f,000, and in the vicinity of London there are certain places which 
may be found out by a little inquiry, where these and other component 
parts of houses that have been pulled down may be bought at a low rate. 
1162. There are many different kinds of bricks which may be 
divided into three classes, as follows :—1. Bricks used for walling ; 
Classification 2° Fire-bricks ; and 3. Clinkers or Paving-bricks. There 
of bricks. are two methods of burning bricks for walling, and they 
are accordingly called “kiln-burnt bricks” and “clamp-burnt bricks ;” 
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the former being baked in a kiln, and the latter burnt ip a huge stack 
or clamp, containing from 500,000 to 1,000,000, piled together in a 
square or rectangular mass, with fuel in the form of cinder ashes or 
breeze scattered between the layers. About one-tenth of every clamp 
is lost by the unequal action of the fire and breakage. When the 
clamp is sufficiently baked, the bricks are sorted into 
: . Names 

classes known as cziéers, fine close-grained bricks, rather applied to 
soft and better suited for work in which the bricks require ™"°** 
cutting ; Dicked stocks, or bricks of a uniform red tint ; Zaviours, or 
hard bricks fit for paving ; common stocks, or ordinary bricks ; grtezdes, 
or soft uricks,; and burrs. The bricks also vary in colour Q,jours of 
according to the degree of heat to which they have been Pr icks. 
exposed. The kiln-baked bricks, also called walms, are made of a 
finer clay, and slowly burnt in kilns. They are of a pretty buff colour 
and uniform in tint, but they are not so durable as the common bricks. 
Their colour is due to the quantity of carbonate of lime that they con- 
tain, and it is this ingredient that renders the Suffolk bricks so pale, 
indeed, almost white, in colour. The fine red bricks made in the Mid- 
land counties are chiefly used for the better class of buildings, or for 
arches over doors and windows, in which the bricks must be gauged 
or brought down by rubbing so as to fit together at certain angles. 
Fire-bricks and paving-bricks also are made of clay, which contains 
a great quantity of silicate of alumina and but a ‘very small pro- 
portion of lime or iron, The silicate of alumina fuses when the bricks 
are burnt, and this causes them to become very hard and durable. 

1153. It is also necessary in making calculations of the cost of 
brick-work to know the cost of mortar. This will depend entirely on 
the prices of the ingredients of which it is made, and —goptor 
these will differ considerably in different localities. The ™ort@. 
following prices of lime and cement are taken from Spon’s ‘*Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book.” They are the prices charged by 
builders, unless it is noted that the price is the prime cost. Some prices 
of bricks of various kinds are also quoted from the same authority. 

1154. Chalk lime (as supplied in Kent) by the yard or hundred is 
13s.; but per bushel, 1s. Stone lime (as supplied in Devonshire) is 16s. 
per hundred, and 1s. 2d. per bushel. In the immediate prices of me, 
neighbourhood of a kiln, in any locality, lime can of course 7°84 &™% ete. 
be procured at a lower rate than those named. Blue lias lime is 
charged 24s. per yard. Sand or road grit varies very much accord- 
ing to the locality and the ease with which it can be procuted. Road 
grit may be valued at 4s. per yard, or 4d. per bushel; and sand at an 
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average of Ss. or 6s. per yard, or 6d. per bushel. The prime cost of 
Portland cenfent, the best for the araateur’s purpose, as it has been 
said, is 2s. per bushel. Mortar when supplied by a builder is charged 
at 7d. per hod, and a hod contains about half a bushel, which brings 
the cost to about Is. or 1s. 2d. per bushel. The amateur should never 
use sand from the sea-shore in making mortar; it is excellent for al 
farm and garden purposes, but the presence of salt from the sea- 
water renders mortar made of it liable to attract moisture in damp 
weather. If good, clean road sand cannot be got, the best thing to 
use is sand from the nearest gravel-pit ; one or the other can always 
: be obtained. Finely sifted cinder ashes may be mixed 
Cinders or ; : . ‘ ‘ 
breezein with lime, but this will of course impart a dark colour 
mortar. to the mortar. The jerry builder, who is by no means 
particular as to the quality of his mortar, will use a great deal 
of breeze, or siftings of the dust-heap, and even earth, with a very 
small modicum of lime, but this the amateur will be careful to avoid. 
1155. The following are the prices per 100 at which bricks are 
quoted: place-bricks, 4s. 6d.; grey stocks, 5s.; red stocks, 6s.; 
malms, 9s.; cutters, 11s. 6d.; and red rubbers, 8s. The 
Approximate : : ° 
prices of reader must always remember that the prices given in 
brick# this book for materials of all sorts are to be taken as 
approximate only, and not as absolutely correct. Prices of building 
materials, as well as of everything else—gold and silver not excepted 
—rise and fall, and it by no means follows that what is the price to- 
day will be the price to-morrow. In all cases, however, the amateur 
is likely to find that the prices will be less rather than more than 
those stated. 
1156. To proteed, however, with bricklaying or building with 
bricks, the amateur must remember that it is a fundamental rule that 
in no two courses of bricks immediately contiguous shall 
Fundhmental he 5 ; 
rulein the joints between two bricks in each course be con- 
tinuous or form a straight, unbroken line. This must be 
rigidly observed ; the disposition of the bricks caused by the obser- 
vance of this rule is called “breaking bond.” A layer of 
bond. bricks lengthwise throughout a wall is called a “ course,” 
and when pricks are so laid that their length is in the direction of the 
Headers ana Course, and their sides appear ‘n the face of the wall, they 
stretohers. are called “stretchers,” and a course thus formed a 
“ stretching course ;” but when they are laid across the line of the 
course so that their ends or heads appear in the face of the wall, they 
are called “headers,” and a course thus laid is calleda “heading course.” 
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1157. There are three kinds of bonds used by English bricklayers, 
called respectively, “ garden bond,” “ English bond,” and “ Flemish 
bond,” and of these the last-named is most commonly ee eer 
used. There is another called “herring bond,” but this by 
is only used for the core or interior of walls faced with ergs a 
Flemish bond, and is formed by laying bricks diagonally between the 
faces and filling the interstices with mortar. It is a very weak mode 
of building, for the faces of the wall are not connected by bricks run 
ning transversely to the length of the wall, having their heads or ends 
in one face or the other, or in both if the wall be one brick or gin. thick. 
Garden wall bond is only used for gin. walls, and consists of courses of 
three stretchers and one header in regular succession throughout the 

_ course. English bond con- 


sists of alter- 
Bnglish bond, 


ola cie mal 
Ce So = 









Lat ae! ti 4. nate courses 
ett , at llc gitiady of stretchers and headers 
oo Ere =yr- as shown in fig. 573. It is 
reputed to be the strongest 
——Se_n———" <=" bond used in bricklaying ; 
FIG. 573. ENGLISH BOND. but it is not so ornamental, 


and therefore pleasing to 
the eye, as the Flemish 
bond, shown in 
fig. 574, which 
consists of courses com- 
posed of headers and 
stretchers in alternation, 
every successive course 
being so arranged that the header in the course above rests im- 
mediately on the middle of the stretcher in the course below, while 
the stretcher in the upper course extends over the header in the course 
below it, and has its ends resting on the ends of the stretchers on either 
sice of the header in question. The difference in the appearance of 
English and Flemish bond is clearly shown in the illustrations. 

1158. Having seen the general disposition of bricks in the face of a 
wall, there are yet certain points to be considered, and these may be 
summarised as the method adopted by the bricklayer in points 
building a wall ; the use and object of the “closer”; the Gemanding 
manner in which successive courses of bricks are laid »ricklaying. 
one upon another in building a brick wall; the construction of the 
quoin or corner when two walls are built at right angles to one another ; 


Flemish bond. 





FIG. 574. FLEMISH BOND. 
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and, lastly, the method of forming a reveal where the wall is interrupted 
in its regular course by openings for doors or windows. 
1159. First let us take the general method adopted in building a 
pigthe Lof brick wall, without any reference whatever to the bonding, 
‘as it will be better for the sake of rendering the process 
as intelligible as possible to proceed step by step in this manner. 
1160. Suppose that two courses of bricks above the level of the 


D 


F 


FIG, 575. METHOD OF BUILDING A BRICK WALL. 


ground have been duly laid, as shown in fig. §75, the bricklayer then 
proceeds to build up four or five courses at each end of 
How the ‘ : ‘ 
bricklayer the wall, seeing by means of his level that the bricks are 
laid level, and that their outer faces are perpendicular. 
He then stretches a line A B along the length of the wall from A to B, 
securing it to the ends of the wall that he has just put up by means of 
Stretching the two iron pegs furnished with the blades something like 
® that of a dinner-knife, the flat part being thrust between 
the bricks and the peg projecting as at C,D, and furnishing a kind of 
spindle by which the string is stretched, and on which any surplus 
length is wound. It will be necessary for the amateur to have a pair 
of these. Two purposes are served by stretching the line ; the topmost 
course of bricks are by its aid brought evel with the bricks at A and 
B at either end, and by looking downwards and bringing the line 
directly over the edge of the bricks, shown by the line E F, he is assisted 
in making his wall truly upright or perpendicular. In laying bricks 
Spreading SMe mortar is first spread on the surface of the last course 
mortar, of bricks laid ; the brick to be placed in position is care- 
fully brought to the brick last laid, a little mortar having been thrown 
in with the trowel to cement end to end; pressure with the left hand 
is exerted until sufficient mortar has been squeezed out below to bring 
Adjusting ana the brick’s upper surface on a level with that of its neigh- 
fixing brick. Hour, thé operation being completed with one or two slight 
blows from the butt end of the trowel handle, the trowel itself being 
held in an upright position. 
1161. It by no means follows that a brick wall is the exact multiple 
of a brick, that is to say, that it contains an exact number of bricks 
in its length. It is to remedy any inconvenience resulting from this 
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that a portion of a brick called a “closer” is used; the closer also 
further serves asan aid in breaking bond. As a practical 

Closers: their 
example of the use of the closer, and the way in which use in briok- 
successive courses of bricks are laid, let us consider two ae 
courses of a gin. wall in Flemish bond, which in all probability will be 
the utmost thickness to which the amateur bricklayer will extend his 
operations ; these being limited perhaps to a 4}Zin. wall for a small 
greenhouse, or a gin. wall for a larger greenhouse or shed. 

1162. The use and purpose of the closer, and the manner of laying 
successive courses of bricks in a gin. wall Flemish bond, are illustrated 
a figs. 576, Illustrations 
577, and  ofuseof 

closers. 
578. In 
fig. 576 the elevation or 
appearance of the ex- 
terior face of the wall 
g is represented, and in 


Fic. 577. 


) face will be similar to 
the outer face. In fig. 
577 is represented the 
plan of the course A, 
and consequently that 
of C; While in fig. 578 
is represented the plan 
of the course D, and consequently that of B. ‘l'hese figures, in fact, are 
the plans of the alternate courses of bricks from the bottoin of the wall 
to the top. Now to any one who will examine these figures carefully, 
connected as they are by dotted lines, it will be’ manifest that, if the 
courses A and C had had a stretcher placed next to the header with 
which they are commenced, and the courses B, D, had had a header 
placed next to the stretcher with which they are begun, the ends of the 
stretchers and the sides of the headers thus placed would have formed 
a perpendicular line in the face of the wall, thus breaking at the outset 
the fundamental rule in bricklaying, that the line of junction between 
two bricks in any course shall never be in the same straight line with 
the junction of twu bricks in the course immediately above or imme- 
diately below it. To bring everything into fitting order the bricklayex 
has to cut a brick in half lengthwise, and this half-brick is inserted, 
as shown at E in figs. 576 and §77 between the header F and the 
stretchers G, G. A regular continuance of headers and stretchers 
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can then be laid in the courses A and C, a rectification of breaking 
bond having been effected by the insertion of the closer E, 
resistance in 

breaking which closes up the space that otherwise would be open, 

and renders the wall solid throughout. It is evident that, 
to bring all things right, closers must be inserted at the other end of 
the courses B and D, between the last stretcher and the last header. 
This the reader may easily work out for himself by continuing the 
drawing on paper, and finishing up the end in the same manner as that 
which is shown to the right of fig. 576. 

1163. Next in order it is necessary to give attention to the formation 
of a quoin or angle formed by the exterior and interior faces of a wall 

Formation 2 right angles to each other. This will be best done by 

cad eed considering the appearance of the ends and sides of the 

bricks in fig. 576 and the accompanying plans of courses 
in figs. 577 and 578; turning the corner marked ABCD, and seeing 
what plan must be adopted so that the courses of bricks in each part 
of the wall meeting and joining at right angles in the corner may be 
firmly and securely bonded together. 

1164. If the wall described in section 1162, and figured in elevation 
and plans in figs. 576, 577, 578, were simply a wall built in a straight 
How acorner line and finished off clean and perpendicular at either 

mines end, it is clear from a consideration of the figures just 
mentioned, that the 
end of the wall being 
gin. or one brickthick 
would present the ap- 
pearance shown in 
fig. 579 which is the 
elevation of the end 
of the wall, and figs. 
580 and 581 which 
are the plans of the 
courses A, C and B, D 
respectively. Now 
the corner or quoin 
must be turned in 
MODE OF FORMING QUOIN OR CORNER IN BRICK WALL. eych a manner that 
the ends of the stretchers A and c in the courses thus lettered will 
enter the new part of the wall, and that the ends of the first stretcher 
laid in the courses B and D shall enter the portion of the wall that 
is at right angles to the new part. How to manage this is clear from 
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the figures in illustration, remembering always how and by what 
regularity of bond was preserved in the other face* of the wall. 
Instead of the stretchers H,K, shown in elevation in fig. 579 and in 
plan in fig. 581, closers L and M (figs. 582 and 584) must be sub- 
stituted, and the wall carried on with regular succession of stretchers 
and headers in courses B and D, and headers and stretchers in courses 
A and c, until the end of the wall is reached, when ‘ein brick 
courses A and C must be completed by the introduction = 

of closers, The shaded portion of the stretchers next to, and butting 
against, the closer M in fig. 584, show the extent to which the tie is 
carried. 

1165. In the course of a few brief sections it is impossible to give 
anything like a complete exposition of the mode adopted Baeueiets 
by bricklayers in laying bricks and connecting walls at een 
right angles to each other. It is hoped, however, that what not poarible 
has been said on the subject is at Icast clear, and will 
prove sufficient for all practical purposes for the amateur. 

1166. We have now to consider the formation of the reveal, revel, 
or revele—for the word is spelt in all these ways—the term applied in 
architecture to the side of an opening for a window, door- ne reveal: 
way, or the like between the framework and the outer W29t*+*. 
surface of the wall. The appearance of the reveal from the outer to 
the inner face of the wall is in reality a rebate ine brick-work, the 
framing of the window or that to which a door is hung fitting into the 
rebate. ° 

1167. In actual building the frame for a door, provided that it be 
an outer door of the house, is fixed in position, and the bricks are built 
up to the wood-work, completely encompassing ¢t, &s it er 
were ; but the sash-frames of windows are not put in until Hees. 
the wall is built. In building a 4%in. wall the frame for : 
the door is set up in position! and the bricks built up to it and by it, 
the inner surface of the brick-work being flush with the inner part of 
the frame, while the outer surface generally eee a little way 
beyond it. Thus in a 4¥%in. brick wall, 
built round a door-frame 3in. thick, the 
inner surfaces of brick-work and frame 
being flush one with another, it is clear 
that the outer face of the brick-work 
would project 134 in. beyond the outer Fic. sf. 
face of the frame. The construction of REVEAL IN BRICK-WORK. 


@ reveal, and the manner in which it is made, is shown in fig. 555. 
35 
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in which the angle or recess into which a wooden framing may 
be fitted, whéther it be a door-frame or sash-frame, is clearly shown. 
After all that has been said about closing in sections 1162 and 1164, 
it will be unnecessary to go into any detailed description. The closure 
at the reveal should be a bond closure. Thus supposing A and a to 
be whole bricks in the courses to which they belong, the wall being 
a gin. wall in Flemish bond, B will be the bond closures, extending in 
their several courses from the outer to the inner face of the wall, and 
C, the half-brick completing the impost of the reveal. The face of the 
reveal is formed by the ends of the whole bricks and half-bricks in 
succession, and the face of the rebate or retiring portion by the bond 
closures and half-bricks inserted between each to make fair. Some 
bricklayers will use a three-quarter brick in place of the half-brick c 
and bond closer B, but if this were done it is manifest that there would 
be no bond in the whole of the ogee from top to bottom. 
1168. Additional strength is often imparted to brick walls by laying 
long pieces of hoop-iron between any two contiguous courses of bricks. 
Hoop-ironin The hoop-iron has the effect of a bond or tie running 
briek walls. through the length of the wall and holding the bricks 
well together. The amateur, however, is not likely to require any- 
thing of this kind in the building that he may undertake. The use of 
iron laths or hoop-iron as bonding for brick-work is merely mentioned 
here to explain why pieces of this material are sometimes seen pro- 
jecting from the wall of a finished house or building to which another 
is to be attached at some future time, after the manner of adjacent and 
attached houses in any continuous row. 
1169. Having formed an opening in a brick wall for a door or 
window, as the ‘case may be, the next thing to be considered is how 
Sheniny:, “f° bridge over the opening so that, if necessary, the wall 
ace or may be continued above it throughout its entire length, 
The simplest method that the amateur can adopt is to 
lay a piece of wood of the 
thickness of one or two 
bricks, according to the 
length to be bridged over, 
and the extent of walling 





FIG. 586. : : 
TIMBER OVER OPENING IN WALL. that is to be raised above 


or from pier to pier, and proceed to enclose it and build over it with 
bricks, taking care that the timber used is of such a length that the 
breaking Fond throughout the wall may be properly observed. The 
method of doing this is clearly shown in fig. 586, in which A Bis the 
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timber, brick thick, laid on the piers C, D to sustain the weight of the 
bricks above at E. * 

1170. This mode of procedure is adopted in building in providing 
a resting-place, at once strong and sufficiently rigid to ne brest- 
prevent any sagging in the middle, for the superincum- "77°" 
bent weight of the wall that is piled above it, in the case of shop-fronts 
and projecting bay windows, when the width of the opening to be 
bridged over is considerable. The beam, or brestsummer isan 
as it is technically called, is hidden from view by the facia een ; 
of the shop-front, or by the roof or covering of the bay , 
window, and so any unsightliness of appearance is avoided ; but in 
house-building, if a piece of wood were left showing in the wall, as 
A B in fig. 586, it would look very ugly. To prevent this  gtone 
the space over a door or window is usuallv bridged over ee 
by a lintel in stone or an arch in brick. The stone lintel is merely 
a repetition of the timber A B in fig. 586 in a different material, but 
some skill has to be exhibited in forming the arch in brick. 

1171, There are many forms of arches used in building, according 
to the style of the work in progress, but for these and their construc- 
tion the reader is referred to any standard work on arches 
architecture. Only three kinds of arches require mention Perens 
here, and these are the semicircular arch, the flat' arch, and the 
segmental arch; but before entering on the method of constructing 
these forms of the arch, it is necessary to say what an arch is, and 
draw attention to its various eomponent parts. 

1172. In Beeton’s “ Dictionary of Universal Information” an arch 
is defined as “ a structure generally of stone or brick in a curved form, 
ovef aff open space, the 
pieces of which are ar- 
ranged in nennition 
amanner 27h. 
calculated to bind them 
closely together by the 
pressure of one against 
another, rendering them 
capable of supporting a 
great weight of masonry 
above them.” 

1173. The construction 





FIG. 587. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SEMICIRCULAR ARCH. and general principles of 


the arch is shown in fig. 587. In this a, 2 are the abutments or piers, 
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the columns or sides 2f masonry rising perpendicularly from the ground 
Gspatenanan on which the ends of any arch are supported. The arch 
Satoeiaiece is said to spring from its piers, and the first stones, 4, 4, 
resting on the flat top of the piers on either side, are 

sometimes called the springing stones. The upper part, ¢ d, of 
the arch is called the crown, and the stone 4 in the 

ia springing centre, in the form of a wedge which locks or binds 
together the bricks or stones that compose the arch, 

is called the key-stone. The sides of the arch, e ¢, df, between 
Crown ana the crown and the piers, are called its haunches or 
key-atone. fanks, The stones or bricks which compose the arch, 
all wedge-shaped, smaller at the under end than at the upper, are 
aE oe called voussoirs, while the under ends of the stones are 
Se axe called the intrados or soffits, and the upper ends, the 
extrados or back. The line ef joining the extremities of 

the arch, is called its span; and g #, drawn perpendicular to the span 
Intradog | {FOM its central point g to the centre of the bottom of the 
Pet key-stone 4, is called its rise. In practice there is no 
absolute necessity for any extension of the caps of the 

piers as shown at a, a beyond the face of the wall below, or for the 
projection of the key-stone above or below the extrados and intrados 
of the other bricks or stones that form the arch. It is often done for 
the sake of ornament, and then the caps and key-stone are frequently 
of stone, the latter being “vermiculated,” as it is called, or indented 
with irregular hollows, or bearing a facé, generally grotesque, in relief. 
1174. A careful examination of fig. 587 will show that the lines which 
mark the divisions between the bricks or stones of which the arch is 
Orovking made, ‘all converge to the point g, and therefore that in 
pianlon the construction of any arch the stones must be cut, or 
necossary. the bricks “gauged ” or rubbed down, to the exact shape 
required. To ascertain this a working drawing must be made in which 
the stones or bricks, as the case may be, are shown in elevation of the 
actual size required. By reference to the working drawing 

bhois oF the workman can bring his materials to the exact shape 
oenere required, and all that is necessary to be done is to put 
them in their places and cement them together. It will be readily 
seen that the greater the pressure above the arch the more firmly the 
parts of the arch are locked together; so that when the arch is oncé 
made, there need be no anxiety with respect to its inability to sustain 
any load that the amateur-artisan may place on it. His only care 
must be that his stones or bricks are so cut or gauged that the lines cf 
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junction all converge accurately to a common centre. Exactness is 

necessary, for when cut too large, the span and rise of the 

arch will be larger than they should be, and when cut too dacity con: 
mall, and any attempt is made to bring the arch to the saa 
‘ize desired by too much cement or mortar, the excess will be driven 
‘ut by the load above as it is piled on, and the parts of the arch will 
‘€ driven out of shape, and perhaps be displaced altogether, and the 
rch destroyed. 

1175. It is manifest that some support must be provided for the 
parts of an arch while they are being placed in position. It usually 
assumes the form of a framework of wood, and is called Sexes 
thecentering. Ageneral 0! Feb. 
idea of the method adopted in forming 
centering for small arches may be 
ae gained from fig. 588, which represents 
the centering required for a small 
“4 — semicircular arch. ABis a rectangular 
__ framework of pieces of wood roughly 

nailed together and strengthened by 

* braces exactly filling the rectangular 
Fic. 588. portion of the opening from the 
CENTERING FOR ARCH. bottom to the level of the piers at the 
sides from which the arch is to spring. This framing js intended as 
a support for the actual centering of the arch, which consists of pieces 
of wood, C, D, E, F, nailed together and cut so as to form a semicircle 
a little smaller than the intrados of the arch, say with a radius less by 
lin. than the intrados of the arch. Two pieces of framing of this 
description are made, and these are connected by cross bars, of whici. 
the ends, G, H, K, etc., are shown in the illustration all Goistuotion 
round the frames to which they are nailed. These cross- ° @ming. 
pieces must be rin. in thicknes$, this being the difference between the 
length of the radius of the frames and that of the intrados of the arch 
to be built on the centering. The stones or bricks L, M, N, etc., when 
cut or gauged to size required, are then placed in position on fhe 
centering, the whole being wedged tightly together by the key-stone 0 
When sufficient time has been given to allow the mortar to set, the 
centering is removed, and the arch being properly loaded .above is 
secure and stable. _ acpiisating 

1176. The application of centering to arches of all of centerizy 
kinds, barrel drains, etc., and the method in which it rere 
must be made, will now be sufficiently clear, and we may proceed w 
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the flat and segmental arches, so commonly seen over square openings, 
for doors or Windows, whether wide or narrow, in buildings of all 
kinds, and in garden walls, etc. 
1177. It will be manifest at once to the reader that there can be no 
Backing of bonding between the face of a flat arch and the back part, 
flatarch. byt that it must of necessity consist of two series of bricks, 
which are in no way connected or tied together as a wall is by headers 
running through its thickness when it is a gin. wall, one end of the 
header appearing in the outer face and the other in the inner face. 
Formation of -¢ formation of a flat arch will be best seen by examining 
fatarch. figs, 589 and 590, of which the former represents the outer 
part and the latter the inner part of the arch. The segmental arch is 
formed in the same way. Practically speaking, there is very little 
Segmenta) ifference between a flat arch and a segmental arch; the 
arch. = only absolute distinction is that, while the extrados and 
intrados of a flat arch are straight lines, those of the segmental arch 
are slightly curved lines or segments of circles of great diameter, or, 
in some cases, the intrados of the segmental arch is curved and the 
extrados flat. 
1178. The mode of constructing the flat arch is shown in fig. 589, 
which also represents the 
Construction OUter face of 
offlatarch. thearch. The 
opening being carried up 
as far as may be necessary, 
namely, to the line a B, 
which is the line of the 
intrados of the arch, the 
hrick-work 1s continued 
upwards for four, five, or 
six courses, according to 





~e 
SS 


the intended width of the Vf 
arch, to the line CD, which ‘8 
is the line of the extrados FIG 580. 


disposed from A to C and from B to D, so as to form a slope aguinst 
which the sides of the arch may be abutted. An angle of 60° isacon- 
venient inclination, and if the lines C A and D B be produced towards 
each other, they will meet and intersect the perpendicular F £, through 
the middle of the opening, in the point §£, the triangles C E D and 
4 &B being equilateral triangles. The point E will be the point to 
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which the lines of junction between the bricks used to form the arch 
converge ; and a working drawing having been made in this manner, 
the bricks must be gauged or rubbed down until they are of the shape 
shown in the figure, and of such forms as will admit of their being 
placed together as shown in the drawing; a framework of centering is 
necessary for the support of the bricks while being placed in position. 
By drawing arcs through C and D, and through G, where the perpen- 
dicular F E is cut by the line a B, the intrados of the arch, and con- 
linuing the lines of dernarcation between the bricks until they touch 
the arcs above and below, it is manifest that the flat arch is nothing 
more than a piece cut out of a wide semicircular arch, and that’ it is 
strictly from the principles involved in the construction of the semi- 
circular arch that its stability is involved. It will be noticed that two 
courses of bricks are required to form the flat arch. It is necessary to 
have the lines of junction at the ends of the bricks shown in each 
course, parallel to the extrados and intrados of the arch for effect’s sake, 
and the bricks are gauged accordingly. A brick inaslanting direction, 
with the ends cut so as to form with the ends of others a straight line, 
when put in position will not extend to more than three courses, and 
scarcely indeed toso much. Ilence the necessity for combining a 
whole brick and part of a brick in each wedge as shown in the 
drawing. 

1179. The bricks being placed on end and packed face to face do 
not extend to more than half the thickness of the wall, and it is 
manifest that the other half of the thickness behind the Filling up, 
flat arch must be filled up. To effect this, a bar of iron, Bens 
slightly curved, as AB in fig. 590, is rested on the piers, 
bridging the opening, and 
on this the brick-work at the _ 
back of the flat arch is built, a 







as shown in the illustrations =)~ 
As soon as it is raised to the a Bl mae 
height of the extrados of the Fic. 5 

flat arch, the construction of INNER FACE OR BACK OF FLAT ARCH. 


the wall with headers in the direction of its thickness is carried on as 
before. It must be remembered that throughout the foregoing 
descriptions of arches we have taken the wall to be a gin. wall, us 
that possibly will be, as we have said, the thickest wall in brick-work 
that the amateur will attempt. 

1180. As it has been said before in the course of this chapter, the 
substanceused for cementing bricks and stones together is called mortar 
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and some remarks have been made on the ingredients used in its com 
Mortar for PQsition. It may be convenient tothe reader to give here 
PEORTINE 3 description of the method followed in making mortar, 
which is taken from the “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts,” by 
Robert Scott Burn. 
1181. “ Lime, as used for building purposes, is obtained from several 
of the varieties of stone, marble, and chalk, termed limestones. It is 
Methoa or Prepared by burning or calcining the stone, thus drawing 
pene off the carbonic acid in which it abounds. After cal- 
cination it is reduced to a white powdery material, which 
greedily takes up water ; it is then known as guick dime. In making 
mortar, fresh burned lime is taken from the kiln, and laid in a heap in 
a convenient place, and, sprinkling a quantity of water on it, the lime 
begins immediately to crack and fall down, steam issuing from the 
heap in considerable quantities—a high degree of heat being at the 
same time induced. On the completion of the process of decom- 
position, the lime is reduced to an impalpable powder, which goes 
by the name of ‘slacked or slaked lime.’ The slacked lime thus 
obtained is next to be well mixed with mortar, forming a paste, and, 
afterwards, have the proper proportion of sand added—/wo-thirds sand 
Sand 40 one-third of lime. The sand used in mortar-making is 
required. of three kinds—pit sand, river, and sea. The first is 
obtained in pits, the latter from rivers and the sea-shore. River 
River _: water is the best to use for mortar, but all waters known 
water. as mineral are to be avoided. The sea sand should 
never be used if it can be at all avoided, as walls built with mortar 
prepared from it are very likely to be damp. Mortar thus prepared 
sets very soon on,being exposed to the atmosphere, but it is by no 
means calculated to stand under water or in very moist and damp 
situations. Where mortaris required for such work, hydraulic mortar 
mae of or hydraulic cement must be used. . . . Clay burned and 
olay on Hime. mixed with lime will enable the lime to withstand to a 
certain extent the action of water. Where a rich lime is obtainable, a 
hydraulic lime may be made by mixing twenty parts of dried clay to 
eighty of the lime. . . . Coal cinders ground to a powder and mixed 
with lime make a mortar which will be useful in wet or damp situa- 
tions.” : 
1182. It is possible that the amateur may at one time or another 
Stovein desire to construct a small stove in a workshop, with a 
workshop: chimney to carry off the smoke, or even to make flues 
n walls, for the conveyance of hot air or to allow of the escape of 
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smoke. Of course the thicker the wall the easier it is to make a flue, 
or longitudinal or upright passage, through it, as the case* chimney or 
may be; but this may be done without difficulty even in *Y¢™ wa 
a gin. wall. A knowledge of the method may prove useful in the 
construction of forcing pits, greenhouses, and fowl-houses. 

1183. Suppose, for example, that it is desired to construct one or 
more longitudinal flues in a brick wall. In such a case it is manifest 
that Flemish bond will not do, because the headers in ead sie: 
each course would prove an obstruction. English bond eu ues Tone 
must therefore be resorted to, which, as the reader will 
remember, consists of alternate courses of stretchers and headers. 
The wall must be built up in the ordinary manner, a layer of stretchers 
and a layer of headers alternately, until the height is reached at which 
it is proposed to construct the flue. The last course laid—which, it 
must be observed, forms the bottom of the flue—must be a course of 
headers. This course is shown at A in fig. 591, which 
represents the vertical and transverse section of such a 
wall as that which is being described, and which was 
introduced by a builder named Dearn, whence it is 
commonly called “ Dearn’s wall.” Oneither  pearn’s 
side of the course of headers Aja line of "™" 
stretchers B, B, laid on their sides is placed, and as a brick 
is gin. long and 2 !4in. thick, a longitudinal opening D, gin. 
wide and 4%in. high, is left in the centre of the wall. 





FIG. 591. 
DEARN’S WALL. This opening is cgvered in by another course of headers, 


C, on which the wallis continued with a course of stretchers, and so on. 
1184. When a wall is built hollow, as above described, other ends 
are effected besides the mere making of a flue, forby*the ventilation 
afforded damp 1s prevented, and there is a great saving wwe 
of materials. It was, indeed, rather for these purposes Rea page in 


all. 
than for making flues that the hollow construction of 


walls was proposed by Mr. Dearn, and is still followed in many cases. 

1185. If bricks were scarce and expensive in the locality in which 
the amateur lived, a saving of about one-third might be effected, by 
building the wall from the level of the ground with Bricks: how 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers laid on their ‘° "*”* 
sides, as shown in fig. 591. The wall would not be so strong, it is true, 
as a solid gin. wall, but if solidity were a sine gud non it might be 
gained by filling the hollow at D with gravel concrete. 

1186, Let us now proceed to the construction of a simple fireplace, 
with a flue or chimney above it forthe escape of the smoke. This will 
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be found useful for warming a workshop or for heating a greenhouse in 
Simple €ombination with flues running throughout the length of the 
preplace walls ; butin this latter case the stove must be constructed 
outside the greenhouse, but immediately adjacent to it. 
1187. For the purpose now under consideration nothing is better or 
more simple than the plan given in the “ Handbook of the Mechanical 
Mode of Arts,” which we quote here, with a few verbal alterations, 
construction: 5150 giving the plan, elevation, and vertical section by 
which the text is illustrated. Mr. Burn says, after stating that in 
making this fireplace only bricks and mortar, and a few lengths of 
round rod-iron, %1n. or 3/in. in diameter, and 18in. long, are 1e- 
quired :—“ Let fig. 592 represent a vertical section 
of the fireplace, GG being the outside wall of the 
Jambs ana house. Build two projecting jambs, & 
aaa We CD, as in fig. 594, 15in. from wall 
and gin. broad on face CD; make these 8in. high. 
These projections should be built on a flat stone, 
previously placed on the floor to form the hearth, 






A 
at the position of fireplace; the dimensions of 7 —WyF4 
this should be 3ft. by 2ft. If astone of this size Wi, Wy 


cannot be obtained, a platform of brick should be yy, 592 virticaL 


raised of the same size and of the thickness of an Pacers oe LIRE- 


ordinary bricks The distance between in- 
side of projections CD is to be 12in., and 
the back of the projection is to be made 
circular as in fig. 594. When the pro- 
jections are raised to the proper height, 
ee place ‘the lengths of rod-iron 
spore de as in fig. 594. The first length 
: is to be placed 24in. from the 
outside face of proyectionscD. The dépth 
to which the bars should extend is 8in. . 
This will give the thickness of material at ‘ Fig 593. FRONT 
the back 4¥%zin. After the bars are placed ELEVATION OF FIREPLACE, 
Rod-iron ~~ 2 fig. 594, proceed to build GSCNG 
as bars up the projections, taking care SS 
to place from time to time the 
iron rods A, A, figs. 592 and 593, at proper 
distances, so as to form the front bars of the 
grate. The depth of place thus made for 








: Fic. 594. 
the fuel should be 6in. PLAN OF Ferpiack 
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1188. “ Continue to build up the projections, rounding the back as in 
fig. 594, and sloping it as F M in fig. 592, until it is 26ine or 27in. high, 
measuring from top side of hearthstone. Across the top cnimney 
of projections place a chimney bearer of iron £, fig. 593, °°" 
about %in. thick, and 3in. or 4in. broad (or even two of less breadth, 
one in front and the other behind) ; the outside of this (if single) 
should be flush or level with the outside of projections, that is, r5in. 
from the inside line of wall. Proceed, after placing this, to build 
up the jambs, and continue them through the roof some 2ft. above 
it. It must be remembered that above the chimney bearer EE, the 
building is continued at N, figs. 592 and 593; this forms the’ front 
of the flue, or what is technically called the chimney chimney 
breast. If the chimney bearer is sin. broad, and the nore 
thickness of wall above it equal to this, and the back sloped from 
4%in. at the bottom, F, to 2in. at M, the size of the chimney flue 
in the inside will be 12in. by gin. This grate is constructed in the 
simplest manner, but will give satisfaction as warm and economical.” 
Jambs may be added at the sides of the fircplace, whereon to rest a 
kettle, saucepan, glue-pot, etc., but the amateur will readily understand 
how to do this by decreasing the width of the fireplace, or giving more 
space between the jambs, if it be desired to keep the fireplace of the 
same width. For the amateur’s workshop, it will be better to finish the 
front of the grate with a square bar at top, with a spike privet on top 
projecting upwards, on which may be fitted a trivet, as in pesopeyer 
a kitchen range, which will turn in any direction, and hold a glue-pot 
over the fire or away from it over the space in front of the bars. 

1189. Bricks are very porous, and will absorb a considerable quan- 
tity of water ; indeed, it is said that an ordinary briek will absorb from 
one-fourth to one-third of its weight in water. The ab- porosity of 
sorbent powers of any bricks may be tried by allowing >™°** 
hem to remain for some fime in a bucket or half-cask containing 
water, and noting their weight before and after immersion. It is the 
porosity of bricks that so frequently renders a house damp on the 
side most exposed to rain, and which causes a wall to remain damp 
for so long a time when the bricks have become thoroughly saturated 
by the overflow of a gutter used to carry water from the roof, or the 
bursting of a pipe. 

1190. Bricks will also become damp by capillary attraction ; that is 
to say, when bricks are laid on damp ground, or ground How bricks 
which is nearly always in this condition, the water will rise "°°°™° “=> 
through the pores of the bricks, extending upwards from course to 
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course until a considerable space of walling is affected by it to the 
detriment of plastering and paper within. 
1191. There are two things which manifestly require the attention 
of the amateur. First, how to prevent water from rising in a brick 
Prevention ‘all, especially ifthe wall in question forms part ofa build- 
of ae in ing erected as a workshop, or for some similar purpose ; 
and, secondly, how to prevent the further rising of damp 
in a wall that has been built, and to counteract the bad appearance 
and ill effects resulting from its presence. 
1192. The rising of damp in brick walls, or any tendency to this, 
can only be effectually stopped by the insertion of what is technically 
How to atop called a “damp course” in the wall, about the thickness 
oe sis of a brick adove the ground line, or the line where the 
earth comes in contact with the brick-work. A damp 
course J¢elow the earth line is not so effective, because the bricks 
above it will absorb water, though not to so great a degree, from the 
Danis earth that may be in contact with them. A simple and 
z Be decdae ri effectual damp course is one of slate, laid right through 
the wall as soon as it has been brought about a brick’s 
thickness, or, in other words, 3in. above the ground line. The slates 
should be laid in Portland cement, and it is as well to lay two 
or three courses of bricks immediately above the damp course in 
Portland cementcalso. Asphalte is sometimes used ; this is cheap 
and effective, but almost beyond the management of the amateur ; 
and damp courses are made in glazed earthenware, pierced to allow of 
ventilation. Water cannot make its way through slate, asphalte, 
or glazed earthenware, hence the fitness of these materials for a damp 
course. eo 
1193. To cure dampness in a brick wall is far more difficult than 
Cureor totake proper means at the outset to prevent its appear- 
dampness ance. There are many methods of doing this, but space 
aimoult. will not permit us to dwell on more than three or four of 
the various modes that have been suggested from time to time. 
1194, If a house shows damp on all sides just where the walls rise 
from the ground, the only effectual cure is the insertion of a damp 
Insertion of Course just above the ground line. This can be done by 
damp course. decrees, and although productive of much dirt and dis- 
comfort while the work is in progress, it can be effected without any 
danger to the stability of the building as the course of bricks taken 
out for the insertion of the damp course can be removed by degrees, 
and replaced immediately by the damp course as the work goes on. 
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It will be understood that allusion is made to these matters, not with 
any idea that the amateur artisan can do any work of the kind on hig 
own behalt, but that it is necessary for him to know something about it. 

1195. If damp has been caused in the upper part of a house through 
the breakage of a water-pipe, or the stoppage of a gutter or waste- 
pipe, the first thing to be done is to remedy the primary Banas 
cause of the evil. The overflow of water in rain-water upper Eddy 
pipes and guttering is often caused by the presence of a 
sparrow’s nest, which acts as a dam to prevent the escape of wat 
through the proper channel, and for this reason it is de- gtoppage tn 
sirable to have the guttering and heads of all pipes in- ™*P¢® ®t 
spected and cleared once a year, say about May or June. When a 
wall is thoroughly saturated it is well, if possible, to cut away the wer 
plastering on the inside a little beyond the limit to which preliminary 
the water has penetrated. If this is done the wall will 27°C" 
dry out all the quicker, under the influence of the sun and air outside, 
and heat inside. The plaster must then be renewed, and the wall 
repointed outside. This is the most effectual way of repairing the 
damage, but it is not very often that a room can be vacated sufficiently 
long to admit of this mode of cure, and then other methods must be 
adopted. 

1196. As soon as the wet plastering has become moderately dry, it 
is an object to cover it with wall-paper to hide the damp and do away 
with the ugly appearance, even though the wall be cold gow to anish 
and moist to the touch. It is yet sufficiently wet to de- ‘*2e work. 
stroy any paper that may be pasted over it. Sometimes an under 
coating of indiarubber paper so called, or tinfoil paper, is applied to 
the wet surface, and the wall-paper is pasted on.this ; but the water- 
proof papers do not always answer the end for which they are specially 
intended, and the writer has found nothing better or more effectual 
than a solution of shell lac asd naphtha, in the proportion 

Solution of 
of about four ounces of the former to a quart of the latter. naphtha and 
This solution, when applied to the damp surface of the ee 
plaster, almost immediately hardens into a varnish impervious to water, 
and as soon as it is hard and dry, the wall-paper may be pasted to it. 
It gives a reddish colour to the wall, but this matters little as it is 
covered over and hidden from view by the paper. The smell of the 
naphtha is most unpleasant, but, fortunately, this soon passes off, and 
the inconvenience falls chiefly to the share of the workman who 
applies the varnish. This kind of work any amateur artisan ought to 
be able to do. 
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1197. In Spon’s useful volume of “ Workshop Receipts,” the follow- 
ing remedy—which is doubtless a good and effectual one—for damp 
Remedy for Walls is given. “ RECIPE.—Remedy for Damp Walls. %{\b. 
damp walls. of mottled soap to 1 gallon of water. This composition 
to be laid over the brick-work steadily and carefully, with alarge flat 
brush, so as not to forma froth or lather on the surface. The wash 
to remain 24 hours to become dry. Mix %lb. of alum with 4 gallon. 
of water ; leave it to stand for 24 hours, and then apply it in the same 
manner over the coating of soap. Let this be done in dry weather.” 
1198. A good coating of tar laid on to the exterior of a brick wall 
will prevent the entrance of damp; but this, although well enough 
a for brick-work that is below the level of the ground, ‘and 
exterior of hidden from view, is unsightly when above ground. Coal- 
brick walls. tar should be used, and this should be heated in a tar-pot 
and applied hot. A small quantity of naphtha is sometimes added in 
the proportion of half a gallon of the naphtha toa gallon of tar; but the 
tar, plain and simple, will do quite as well. Another plan for walls 
Portlana above the ground-level is to mix one part of Portland 
cement. cement with two parts of fine sand, and add water enough 
to bring the ingredients to the consistency of thick cream. Cover the 
brick-work with a couple of coats of this mixture, and when it is quite 
dry finish with a coat of paint. When the brick-work is below the 
ground-level, the earth must, of course, be removed, and the brick-work 
exposed to the air to allow it to dry a little before the tar, or any other 
coating that may be used, is applied. ,In such cases it is useful to 
dash fine sanc against the tar, until the surface is thickly covered with 
it, and in a few days to apply another coating of tar, which should 
be sprinkled with sand as before. When the tar has hardened, the 

earth may be filled in. 
1199. The methods of preventing damp, above described, are such 
as come within the compass of any éne of comparatively slender 
means; but for those who do not mind going io a little 

Solution for 

brick and expense, the solution prepared for rendering brick and 
stone, stone impervious to the weather by THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
PAINT Co. (LIMITED), 27, Cannon Sit., London, E.C., is recommended 
as being thoroughly effectual for the preservation of the material with 
which it is coated and the exclusion of damp. It is supplied by the 
Laminatea COMpany in quantities from one gallon upwards, at 6s. 6d. 
per gallon. This solution is, of course, best adapted for 
external application, though it may be used internally if desired. Asa 
damp-proof coating for the walls of rooms, the “laminated” lead is 
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said to be as effectual as the silicate solution is for preventing damp 
without. Itis sold at the rate of 4d. per square foot, and is easily 
attached by small nails, supplied with the lead, to the surface which is 
to be covered. As soon as the lead is fixed in its place, the wall-paper 
can be applied to it in the ordinary way. Sometimes damp walls are 
covered with sheets of zinc, which are afterwards papered. If pos- 
sible, however, the exclusion of damp should be effected by apph- 
cations to the oudside of the wall. 

1200. When a brick wall has settled, and the mortar has haidened, 
the outer surface is usually finished by an operation technically 
called “ pointing,” which consists in raking out the joints Pointing brick 
between the courses and the bricks that compose each Was. 
course, with the point of a trowel, and filling them up again with 
mortar specially prepared for the purpose. 

1201. In building thee are two kinds of pointing, distinguished as 
fiat pointing and ¢uck pointing, the latter being more ornamental than 
the former. As soon as the joints have been raked out, 
it is usual to colour the brick-work with a wash prepared 
for the purpose, in order to produce a uniformity of appearance 
thioughout the wall; but this, of course, need not be done when the 
bricks are good and of the same colour throughout. <A mortar is then 
made consisting of lime, fine river sand, in the proportion of one part 
of lime to two of sand, and enough ashes from a blacksmith’s forge— 
which are used on account of their fineness—to impart a blue colour 
tothe mortar. The joints are then filled with this, and if left in this 
way, the pointing is styled /fa¢ pointing. If, however, 
wa, tuck pointing 
weeny iS desised a thin white 
Mme line is laid over the blue 

=< mortar, in the centre of 
the blue line, so as to 
FIG. 595. TUCK POINTING, show a narrow blue line 
on either side of the white line. The effect of this is shown in fig. 
593. The mortar used for the white lines is what iS piagterars 
technically called “ putty,” that is to say, plasterer’s putty,  PU**¥: 
and not glazier’s putty, which isa different thing altogether. Plasterer’s 
putty is fine white lime exceedingly well slaked with water, and, indeed, 
having so much water added to it that the lime is fairly held in solu- 
tion. The water is then allowed to evaporate until] the pasty settle- 
ment that is left behind is of sufficient consistence for working. The 
mode by which an even edge and regularity of width is given to the 


Flat pointing, 


Tuck pointing. 
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white line is this. It is first laid over the blue mortar so as almost to 
cover it, and when it has nearly set, a straight-edge is applied, first to 
the top and then to the bottom of the white line, and the redundant 
putty cut away with a knife or any thin and tolerably sharp steel blade. 
When this has been done to all the joints, horizontal and vertical, the 
effect is produced of a white line on a blue ground. 
1202. The amateur artisan may occasionally require to point brick- 
work on his premises. It may be that he has built a shed against a 
eee brick wall, or in an angle formed by two walls, in which 
required by Case one piece of walling will form the back and the other 
amateur one side of the structure. Or he may have put upa small 
greenhouse in the same way, against either a part of one wall or 
portions of two. In either case, it is most likely that the old brick- 
work will want cleaning down and pointing. 
1203. The first thing to be done is to give the brick-work a good 
brushing with a birch-broom or bast-brush, which will have the 
Mode or Cffect of clearing away all the dirt and dust that is ad- 
procedure. hering to it. After this the joints must be raked out 
and a second brushing given to the wall. The best kind of mortar 
for pointing work of this kind is Portland cement and fine sand in 
equal parts, mixed to the consistency of very thick paste. This com- 
position must be made up in small quantities at a time, so that it may 
not grow hard before it is used up. When mixed it must be placed on 
the mortar-board, which the amateur artisan will hold in his left hand, 
while he applies the mortar or cement with a small trowel held in the 
right hand. As he proceeds with the work, before each piece, or 
course, if done in single courses, has had time to harden, the surface 
should be worked over with a paint-brush dipped in water. This will 
impart a smooth surface to the cement, and fill up any little holes or 
depressions that there may be in the face of the brick-work, effectually 
disposing of any insect life that may liedurking in the crevices. 
1204. If the brick-work be very roughly laid, so that the ends and 
sides of some of the headers and stretchers extend beyond the proper 
plane of the wall’s surface, it will be 
Rekuction of , , 
surface of as well to reduce the prominent bricks 
Me wee tothe ordinary level by chipping 
away the projecting parts with a cold chisel ora 
slater’s hammer, which has one side shaped like a 
small hatchet, with a nick in it for breaking off Fic. 596. 
projecting points of slate, as shown in fig. 596, and SUATER's HAMMER. 
a hammer-head on the other side. The reduction of all projections 
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whicn may be easily effected with one or the other of these tools, adds 
much to the appearance of the wall. This kind of hammer ranges in 
price from 2s. to 4s. After the wall has been pointed, and the face is 
dry, it may be lime-washed or coloured, according to taste or pre- 
rerence. 

1205. Although roofing is the peculiar province of the tiler and 
slater, and paving is usually executed by the pavior, yet the brick- 
layer is often called on to roof in a building with tiles, or- Roonng ana 
to cover a floor with paving bricks, paving tiles, or even PAYING: 
ordinary stock or place bricks. It may be as well, instead of giving 
a separate chapter to a description of paving, to speak of the mode 
to be adopted when bricks and tiles are used here, and of that of 
laying stone paving, etc., in the account of the mason’s work. Covering 
in a roof with tiles may also be treated here. 

1206. Let us begin with the roofing, which may be done with plain 
tiles or pantiles, explaining that plain tiles are perfectly flat, while 
pantiles are curved in form WM something after the manner pigin tiles 
of the letter s. Tiles are hung by means of pegs to laths, #24 Panties. 
called pantile laths, nailed on to the rafters of the house in a horizontal 
direction. The following are the length, breadth, thickness, and 
weight of bricks and tiles, taken from “ Laxton’s Price Book”: 














Lgh. |Bdh. |'Thk, |Weht Lgah. | Bdh. /Thk. | Wht 
ft. in./ft. mn.ift, in. Ibs. oz. ft. in. jft. an [ft. in. Ibs oz 
Stock or place bricks 0 #8 fo o 44 | 0 23] 6 12] 10-in. tiles o gfio gf jor [8 g 
Paving bricks i o 1#| 6 o | Pantile laths—roft. 
Dutch clinkers fo) 0 6 ° 0 3 ors} x 8 bundle contains 
Pantiles 9 oof] 5 4 12 laths or 120 0 |o ‘ or 4 6 
Plain tiles ° > roy 6 o of} 2 8 | Pantile laths—12 ft. |14g oo 14/01 {5 © 
Foot tiles o 11910 11Z]0 14/13 o | Plain laths sooo jor lo 3/3 0 
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It will be noticed that the dimensions of the place and stock bricks 
are placed somewhat less in length and breadth, and pimensions, 
somewhat more in thickness,’than previously stated ; in °° 0 PMCs® 
calculating quantities of bricks, etc., it is as well to take the dimensions 
previously given. 

1207. The great principle involved in roofing is that there shall 
always be two thicknesses of the material used, whether in tiles or 
slate, except in the case of pantiles, where it is unne- Principle 
cessary. The object of this is that the line of junction anne. in 
Oetween any two slates or tiles shall come half over the 
tile below and half under the tile above. By this arrangement any 
water that finds its way through the joint is stopped from entering 
the roof on the one hand, and, coming in contact with the slate or tile 


24 
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lying underneath, is compelled to trickle down it, and so from slate 
to slate or tile to tile in succession until it falls into the gutter below. 
1208. This principle, on which all roofs consisting of overlapping 
pieces of material of small size must of necessity be constructed in 
order to be water-tight, is shown in fig. 
Explanation 597. In this A,A, etc., re- 
of principle. present the laths or strips 
of wood that are nailed horizontally to 
the rafters, in order to afford a hold for ¢ 
the pegs or pins in the slates or tiles. A 
piece of boarding is usually nailed along 
the edge of the rafters just above the 
gutter in such a manner that the front 
of the tile that rests on it may be raised 
slightly above the back. Along this FIG. 597. ARRANGEMENT OF 
board a row of half-tiles is nailed, as at eters eager Senet 
B, SO arranged as to break joint with the tiles immediately above in 
the row marked c. Holes are made on either side of the tiles in the 
row C, Just above the middle, and pegs are thrust through these holes 
by which the tile is hung or hitched on to the pantile lath; and this 
process is repeated until the top is reached, which is finished with 
a row of half-tiles or slates, and surmounted with a row of ridge 
tiles. It will %e seen that all roofing made in this manner must 
be commenced at the bottom with the lowest course, and carried 
upwards until the ridge is reached. Not a peg is to be seen when the 
work is finished, and it can easily be imagined from this and the 
general arrangement, that when a tile or slate is broken it is no easy 





How to re. matter to remove it and insert a ny 
place broken sound one in its place. It is often 
slates, : : ae A 
, done by hanging a strip of thick zinc — ¢ 
over the pantile lath, as at A, when the slate or 
tile is pushed up under those that overlap it, and 5 q 


its lower edge inserted into the hook formed by p,,. oog, crate HELD 
turning up the lower end of the strip of zinc, as = ®¥ STRIP OF zinc 
shown at B, when the tile or slate presents the appearance shown 
at C. 

1209. No finishing with cement is necessary for tiles or slates, as the 
courses are held down and in place by the weight of those above them, 
Roofing with and their peculiar overlapping arrangement, as just de- 

pantiles. scribed, prevents the entrance of rain. Ridge tiles, how- 
ever, arc always set in good mortar or cement. With pantiles the 
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case is altogether different. These are hung to the pantile laths with 
pegs, but from the peculiarity of their construction it is sufficient if 
the lower end of one course just rests on the upper edge of the course 
immediately below it. Pantiles, as shown in fig. 599, forma ridge and 
furrow surface, and the rain falls 
off on either side from the ridge 
C and D into the furrows at A 
and B, by which it descends to FIG. 599. PANTILES, 

the gutter below. To keep all snug and fairly air-tight ee 
it is desirable to cement the edge of each tile where it _ tiles to 
laps over the one at its side, and where it rests on the tile “ee 
beneath it. The number of tiles required to a square—that is, roft. 
each way, or 100 square feet—is as follows: 

For plain tiles, if each tile shows on the face 4 inches, 600; if 3% 
inches, 700; and if 3 inches, 800. In flat roofing 210 tiles will be 
required to a square. 

For Zanizles, 180 to a Ioin. gauge, 164 to an Ilin. gauge, and 150 
toa 1i2in. gauge. The lap of the tile over the one below it will be 
just the difference between its length and the length of the gauge. 

1210. All laths whether for tiles or slates must be disposed along 
the rafters at such distances from each other as may suit pigposition 
the gauge at which it has been determined to lay the °f 1#th® 
tiles. és 

1211. Stock and place bricks are often used for paving instead of 
paving-bricks, Dutch clinkers, or foot-tiles ; but being not so hard as 
these descriptions of bricks and tiles, they are more apt to Bricks used 
break, and will wear away the quicker. Indeed, unless ** ?8™28: 
the passing and repassing over them be but small, the amateur is 
advised never to use ordinary bricks for paving, as the friction of the 
feet of the passers to and fro soon wears a channel, which serves as a 
catch-pit for any water that nvay find its way into it. 

1212. In paving it is obvious that the first thing to be done is to 
prepare a firm and solid bed on which the material to be used may be 
laid and bedded ; the second thing is to see that the bed wow paving 
is perfectly level, if a level flooring is required, or if it is sca 
desired to slope in any particular direction, or be rounded so as to 
throw off the water on either side, as in the case of a paved path, to 
see that the bed is sloped or rounded in the manner required. Paving 
is generally bedded in sand, mortar, or cement, the last-nained mate. 
rial being preferable, if durability and solidity is required. All that is 
now necessary is to lay the bricks or tiles in regular order, spreading 
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a little fine cement along the edges of adjacent bricks, and of each 
course, that*they may adhere closely together, and that no gaps or 
chinks be left between them. If any biick or tile happens to be a 
little thinner than those next to it, a little additional bedding must be 
laid below it to raise it to the proper level. 

1213. When round stones, usually called “cobble stones,” can be 
procured, a durable and frequently an ornamental pavement can be 

Paving with Composed of them. They are more suitable for narrow 
cobble stones. nathways than for wide spaces. For these a well-rammed 
bed of earth is sufficient. They must be stood on end, being packed 
gradually and closely together, a piece of wood being placed across the 
pathway to aid in retaining them together, and moved forward when 
necessary. A white path may be edged with a black border or a 
mixed border of black and red, or lines in black or red can be pro- 
duced in any direction on a white ground, as in diamonds, vandykes, 
etc., and other patterns which will readily suggest themselves to the 
ingenious amateur. When finished they should be lightly rammed or 
beaten to produce an equality of surface, and the interstices should be 
filled with sand well washed in, or with grout composed of lime, sand, 
and water, or a little cement instead of lime. 

1214. Ornamental pavements for short walks from the roadway to 
the front door, or a square space before the front door and similar 
Gcicnred pav: positions, may be laid in coloured paving tiles or encaus- 
ing tiles, ete. tic tiles. The coloured Staffordshire paving tiles can be 
had square in various sizes, and in diamonds, hexagons, and octagons. 
Encaustic tiles can also be had in different combinations of colour, 
the price varying according to combination of colour and size. The 
method adopted in laying them is precisely the same as that followed 
in laying common bricks and tiles; but greater care, of course, is neces- 
sary, in doing the work, in order to arrive at a satisfactory result. A 
true and solid bed must first be prepared, and on this the tiles must 
be laid with care, fitting them closely and accurately together. 

1215. For the prices charged by the builder, or such as are likely to 
be charged by the builder, the reader is referred to Laxton’s or Bevis’s 

Hatimate of tice Book.” If the amateur attempts to do the work 
cost of paving. himself it will cost him no more than the value of the 
materials used ; and if he requires assistance he must add to this the 
amount paid for labour. As the cost of cement has been already 
given, all that is necessary here is to name the prices of ornamental 
tiles, following this with the prices of some other materials in the form 
of bricks, tiles, etc., which it will be useful for the amateur to know. 
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1216. First, the prices of encaustic tiles at the works are as below, 
each size being made in the combinations or single colours here given. 
The numbers set at the head of each column refer tothese gost of on- 
colours or combinations which are :—I. Chocolate, red, caustic tiles. 
black, buff, and red. 11. Red, black, buff, combinations of red, choco- 
late, and buff. 111. White, red, buff, combinations of these colours. 
Iv. Combinations of blue, red, buff, and white. 


Sizes. 1. 11. Ml. Iv. 





s. dels. djs. dls d pr aes: s. dls. djs. d.]s. d. 
2tin. x 2fin. . | o Ir] o 4 o 34) 0 4 | Gin. ¥ 3in. o 4/0 510 6/o 8 
Zo X35 we | 9 210 23/0 3]/0 4 J 6,, x 4,5, © 5/9 7/0 9/ogr 
Bay. Fas 0 4/0 5/0 5/10 7 no OS, © 64/0 g]olo;1 2 
4t,, X 4 445, 0 419 5!:9 OF 90 7 





1217. The prices of the following articles are named as charged by 
builders when delivered on the job. It is, perhaps, preferable for the 
amateur to calculate the cost of his work at these prices, 

Builders’ 
for it is most likely that he will be obliged to go to alocal prices for 
tiles. 
builder in order to procure them, and then, again, he will 
mostly require them in small quantities only, and be obliged to have 
them brought to him, having no means of getting them from the yard 
to his own place. 


. Single. Per roo. . Single. Per 100 

Tiles. s. d. s. d. Tiles. s. d, s d 
Plain 104 x 64 x & .. O ut> toe AA Blue roofing... .. se «ss — «we 6 6 
Pan 134 x gh X 4 o I 6 6 Blue roofing ornamental . Se 6 ha. eG 
Pan Glass ae oe 16... Ridge, per foot... 1. we O FH, — 
Paving gin. ... oO 3h... 20 6 Ridge, capped joints... .¢ 1 0 1.0 = 
Paving 101n. Oo 4 w 26 0 Valley and hip ie tem Oo 8 —_ 
Paving 12in. Oo 5 «32 0 Channel... © 9 ae 


1218. Paving tiles, other thar the encaustic tiles, the prices and 
sizes of which have been given above, are sold per hundred 


Prices of 
at the following prices : paving tiles. 
. Red or p Red or ° Red or 

Stses. blue. Buff. Sizes. Llue. Buff. Sizes, Llue. Buff. 

§. dad. -s.-d: sd. s. de} s. d,s. d. 

2in. X 2in. ww. «6¢@ 6) «66 «G6 | Gin. X Bin, ww «606 COS BY | Gin. hexagons 10 g 1g © 
3a X35 «. 5 @ 7 Of] 6,5, X 6,0 «. 10 0 14 Of ,, diamonds 8 0 g o 
Ans X bos . 6 0 8 0/4, hexagéns 6 3 7 O| 4) Octagons Iz 0 13 0 


1219. Fixing coppers and ranges should be left to the professional 
bricklayer, as it is altogether beyond the power of the amateur to ac- 
complish such work in a satisfactory manner. It may Fixingcoppérs 
happen that cement or mortar may get loosened and fall ®™47##8°* 
away about a range or copper, and this the amateur can easily repair 
with a little cement and sand. He may even reset a copper if it gets 
loose, as it is nothing more than a circular vessel with a rounded 
bottom, and a flange about an inch in width at the top set in a casing 
of brick-work, so that the fire in the stove below may enetrate between 
the brick-work and the sides of the copper. 
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1220, A general idea of the arrangement of a copper, and the manner 
in which it is set, may be gained from fig. 600, which exhibits a section 
How coppers Of this useful adjunct to the 

are sets =~ back kitchen and even 
kitchen. The casing of brick-work in 
which the copper B is set is shown at A, A. 
The flange cc at the top of the copper 
rests on tHe brick-work, and the top is 
cemented over and sloped inwards so that 
any water that may escape from clothes 
when taken dripping out of it may run iiats sd Meee aineRe 
back into the copper. Below the copper OF COPPER. 
is the fire-grate D from which the ashes fall into the open space E 
below, while the flame and heat ascend into the space F, F between 
the brick-work and the sides of the copper. A circular wooden cover 
G is generally kept over the copper, which, in nine cases out of ten, 
is built in an angle either in a corner of the kitchen or in one of the 
recesses by the kitchen or back kitchen fireplace. 

1221. It will have been noticed that the back of the register stove is 
sometimes made of fire-clay instead of iron. In course of time this 

Backof part of the grate, of whatever material it may be made, 
register stove. 111 sive way under the fierce and continuous heat to 
which it is subjected, and must be renewed. A new cast-iron back, or 
a fire tile of Welsh or Stourbridge fire-clay, may be procured from the 
ironmonger’s, who will send a smith td fit it in. 

1222. Fire tiles vary in size from gin. to 24in., and in price from 9d. 
to 6s. 6d. in Welsh clay, and from Is, to 8s. 3d. in Stourbridge clay. 
Prices of fre ‘ Lumps,” which are thicker than tiles, range in size from 

ae I2in. to 36in., and in price from Is. to 63. 9d. in Welsh 
clay, and from 2s, to 9s. 6d. in Stourbridge clay. Stourbridge fire-bricks, 
which are the best that are made, and which will resist the action of 
fire, cost about 14s. or 15s. per 100. Welsh and other descriptions of 
fire-bricks are cheaper. For security’s sake, if the amateur is building 
a $mall fireplace in a workshop or elsewhere, he is recommended to 
use fire-bricks instead of ordinary stock-bricks. 

1223. It may happen, however, that the amateur may wish to mend 
any hole that has been burnt away st the back of his grate without 

pieces having recourse to the ironmonger or the smith. this 
whens ve get case he must procure some fire-clay from the builder’s 
yard, or from the timber merchant, who generally keeps 

this material in stock. and sells it at the rate of 4s. or §s. per cwt, 
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1224. Some little trouble is involved in the preparation of the clay, 
which must be softened and kneaded with water until % is sufficiently 
plastic for use. The cavity into which it is to be intro- xepaniion 
duced must then be moistened with water and the clay te 
pressed into it, especially if the bricks at the back have 
>egun to wear away, as will sometimes happen. The front must then 
Je finished off at the proper slope, which will be indicated by the sides 
br “ cheeks” of the grate. The ability of fire-clay to begr a great heat 
without melting or vitrifying arises from the absence of any alkaline 
earth to act as a flux. The famous Stourbridge fire-clay contains 
about 64 per cent. of silica and 24 of alumina, the remaining twelve 
parts consisting of oxide of iron, water, and traces of carbonaceous 
matter, 
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CHAPTER 1V. 
BUILDING WIVHIN TILE SCOPE OF AMATEURS. 
© 


Building that can be done by Amateurs—Building in Wood—Preparation of 
Working Drawings—Supposed Case in Brick-work—Tying New Wall to Old 
Wall—Knocking out Half-bricks—Plan and Elevation—Dimensions of Proposed 
Building—Building in Monolithic Concrete—Excavation of Trenches—Height, 
etc., of Building—Window in Building—Front Elevation—End Elevations— 
Building Walls in Concrete—Arrangement of Scaffold-boards—Formation of 
Doorway—Throwing in Concrete—How to save Concrete—Raising the Boards 
—Special Apparatus for Concrete Walls—Completion of the Walls—Window- 
sill—Window-frame and Wood-blocks—End of Shed on Wall—Wall-plates on 
top of Walls—Plan and Construction of Roof—Pisé Wall or Wall of Rammed 
Earth—Directions for Building Pisé Walls—Meaning of Term—Suitable kinds 
of Earth—Indications of suitable Earths—Preparation of Earth for Building 
—Soil should be Prepared Gradually—Moistening the Earth—Making the 
Moulds—Substructure of Earth Walls—Mode of Building Wall—Joists: their 
Formation—Posts: their Dimensions, etc.—The Mould-boards—Dimensions 
of Mould-boards — Formation of end of Wall — Way in which Wall is 
Built—Description of Process—Ramming the Earth—Withdrawal of Mould- 
boards—Filling up at End—Preparations for next layer of Earth—How 
to fill Joist-holes*-Making Gables of House—Construction of Roof—The 
Rammer: its Weight, etc.—Bond Timbers in Pisé Walls—Another easy Method 
of Building—Lascelles’ Concrete Slabs—Size, etc., of Slabs—Prices of Slabs—- 
Good Qualities of this Material—Fish-scale Slabs—The Pain Slabs, and what 
may be done with them—Water-tanks—Dwarf Walls for Gardens—Concrete 
Studs for Copings, etc.—Steps, Pavement, etc.—The Lining Slabs—Ventilation 
easily Secured—-The, Studs: their Dimensions, etc.—Process employed in 
Building—Dimensions of Slabs to be taken in Account when Planning Buildings 
—Plan of Concrete Slab Building—The Foundation and Sills—The Uprights~ 
Where to fix them—Uprights in Elevation—Frame-work of Building—Working 
Drawings must be Accurate—Front and End Elerations—Frame-work for Right 
End of Building—Frame-work for Left End of Building—Fitting Frame- 
work togethe,— Plugging Brick Walls-— Putting Frame-work in Place— 
Cutting and Boring Slabs — Positions occupied by Slabs — Estimate of 
Number Required—How Slabs are Attached to Frame-work—Fixing lowest 
course. of Slabs—Putting remainder in Place—Fixing Rafters of Roof— 
Preparation of Rafters for Slabs—Laying on the Slabs—Preparation of Putty 
Joint—Finishing Roof with Cap—Completion of the Front—Casing for Casements 
—Completion of End with Doorway—Overlapping of Slabs—Other Uses for 
Slabs—Paving with Concrete Slabs—Construction of Tank with Slabs—Slabs as 
Shelves in Greenhouses, etc.—All Roofs should be Provided with Gutters— 
Building a Shed in Wood—Methods of Covering Wooden Frame—Weather 
Boarding—Distance between Uprights—Strengthening by Diagonal Braces— 
Vertical Boarding—How to Hide the Joints—Suitable for Roofing—Boarding 
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Buildings Within—Filling up between the Boards ~ Willesden Paper for Roofing— 
Battens on Vertical Boarding—Chamfering Edges—Box and Cap—Dash-boards 
-—Dash-board on Door—Wooden Gutters for Wood Building —How to Make the 
Gutter—Board for Bottom of Gutter—Finishing Gutter Within—Front of Gutter 
—Ornamentation of Front—Iron Stays—Crest-boards : how to fix them. 


1225. BRICKLAYING, unless it be of the very simplest kind, involving 
no very great nicety in the operation, is a matter which, as it has been 
already said, the amateur artisan either will not care to 

‘ . : ; Building that 
meddle with or will most likely mismanage. Masonry, can be done 

? , ‘ : : ; “by amateurs. 
which will be noticed briefly in a future chapter, is equally 
difficult and dirty, although the man who aspires to be an amateur 
mechanic must not shrink from a little dirt. There are, however, 
methods of building which are more within his compass, and these 
may be briefly enumerated as: (1) Buclding with wood. (2) Building 
with concrete. (3) Butlding with coucrete slabs. 

1226. The method of building a shed in wood, and wood only, will 
be found at the end of this chapter; we will commence = gynaing 
our remarks on this part of our subject with suggestions 4 wood. 
for, and instructions on, building with concrete, made by the amateur 
in the manner described in a previous chapter, and building with 
concrete slabs. 

1227. The first thing to be done when any kind of building work is 
about to be commenced, or any constructive operation whatever 
involving recourse to any of the building arts or trades,sis 

. Preparation 
to put the work accurately on paper; that is to say, to of working 
prepare working drawings in plan, elevation, and section, ore 
according to a certain scale. By doing this, the amateur will be the 
better able to calculate what quantity of materials he will require ; 
and by getting the plans that he has conceived in hisemind definitely 
worked out on paper, he will be able to proceed all the more rapidly 
in the execution of the work from the commencement to the finish. 

1228. The only way in whick any building operation can be clearly 
explained is to take a supposed case and to go through it 


; ‘ mea . upposed 
in detail, and at present we will imagine thattheamateur __ case in 

: ‘ . : brick-work. 
has a convenient corner in his garden, where two brick F 


walls meet at right angles, one of which is high enough for the back 
of the building. 

1229. Supposing that the building is to be in brick, the mode of 
operation can be readily gathered from what has been said he siiw 
in the last chapter and what will be said here about concrete vere 
buildings. A caution, however, must be given that it will 
be useless to build up the new brick walls without tying or bonding 
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them to those that are already standing. Suppose fig. 601 to repre- 
sent a portion of a wall in Flemish bond, to which it 
is desirable to attach another at right angles, and 
that the dotted lines A B, C D, represent the faces, 
outward and inward, of a gin. wall to be joined to it, 
or A B, E F, the faces of a 434in. wall, it is manifest 
that, in either case, the portions of the stretchers shaded 
Knocking out 11 the diagram must be knocked out to 
half-bricks. admit of the insertion of stretchers at p 
right angles to the depth of half thelength of the brick, Fic. 601: rvinc NEW 
which will tie the new wall to the old one. It Zooks “A'™ 7° 01? WAM 
easier on paper to knock out the apparent half-bricks in the alternate 
courses and throw back the wall about 2in., but this is not practicable, 
as these bricks are headers, going right through the wall and ap- 
pearing in either face both on the outside and on the inside. 
1230. Let us now proceed to the plan and elevation. In a one- 
storey building, as there is no staircase to show, a section is unneces- 
Plan ana Sry; but we must have the elevation of the end that is to 
elevation. be built entirely, and part of the end that is to be built on 
the wall at right angles tothe back. If we were planning a greenhouse 
instead of a simple shed, it would be desirable to have a section for 
the sake of showing shelves and staging for plants, etc., etc. 
1231. To praceed in due order, we will suppose our building to be 
precisely 12 ft. long os Se ee Ee ee 
of proposed 9 ft: 
ding. 
wide, ' 
exclusive of tke: 
brick walls against 
which it is to be 
built, and the scale 
on which our work- 
ing drawing is 
made to be ,4in. 
to 1ft. ‘The walls 
are to be gin. walls, 
and the opening 
for the doorway 
which is to be at 
the end that we have to build, is to be 2ft. gin. wide. The brick walls 
are also gin. walls. Space obliges us to take so small a scale for our 








Fic. 602, PLAN OF SHED. 
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working drawings, but in practice the amateur will find it desirable to 
take from in. to 1in. to a foot for his scale. From’the data already 
given we have enough to proceed to the construction of our plan, and 
here it is in fig. 602, constructed on the scale appended, namely, that of 
tsin. to 1ft. The walls A B and AC are the old walls,and cD and BE 
the new ones, or those which have yet to be built. The opening for 
the doorway D E is 2ft. gin. wide, and the walls are gin. thick. 

1232. We will consider, first of all, that it is intended to build the 
walls in “ monolithic” concrete, that is to say, a wall com- 

; ; ‘ : Building in 
posed of concrete built up piece-meal which hardens into morolithio 
a solid unbroken mass. Now A B and A Care brick walls, ene 
but it is no less desirable that the new concrete walls should be bonded 
or tied to these even though the materials are different, so we proceed 
to knock out the stretchers or half-stretchers at B and C, as may be 
most practicable and convenient. Meanwhile trenches s,.ayation 
have been excavated from C to D, and from D to B, of the ° trenches. 
necessary width ; that is to say, 9in., for the trench need not be larger 
for concrete foundations, and the earth at the bottom of the trenches 
has been rendered solid by ramming the mould well together. It will 
be useful now to have the front elevation and the end elevations, and 
in order to draw these with accuracy, we must determine the heicht 
of the building in front andrear. The wall that forms the greignt, etc., 
back of the building is roft. high, and that of thé side °f building. 
wall is only 6ft., but we wish the front of the building to be S8ft. high. 
This will give but little slope to the roof, but it is sufficient for the 

purpose, as the area 
of the roof will be but 
* alittle larger than the 
ground on which the 
building stands. 

1233. Now suppos- 
ing in addition to the 
dimensions already 
given we have ¢deter- 
mined to have a win- 
dow in the front ele- 
vation, 6ft. wide 





and 4ft. window in 
—~ high, or building. 


one for which we must 
leave an opening of these climensions, the front elevation of the shed 


FIG. 603. FRONT ELEVATION FOR SHED, 
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will, when drawn, assume the appearance shown in fig. 603, A B being 
the section of the brick side-wall which serves as part of the left-hand 
end wall of the shed. The construction of the window and of the 
Front oof as well will be explained presently, but for the pre- 
elevation. sent we have only to think of the walls or carcass of the 
structure, leaving the fittings, etc., for further consideration. It must 
be remembered that the amateur is in no way bound to follow the 
dimensions here given ; he will find that he must of necessity adapt 
his building to contingent circumstance ; the dimensions here given 
are, for many reasons, very convenient. 
1234. Before we can begin our walls, however, we must get out our 
End end elevations, and, for convenience’ sake, we will put 
elevations. +hem together as if they had been opened out level with 
the front being attached to it by hinges, the front being supposed to 
occupy the space that intervenes between fig. 604 and fig. 605. In 
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Fig, 604. (LLIT-HAND LLEVATION Fic. 605. RIGHT-HAND ELEVATION 
OF SHLD. OF SHED. 
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both these figures, A B represents the section of the brick wall that 
forms the back of the shed, and C D the end of the front wall; the 
latter being shown by dotted lines. A Cin each case represents the 
end rafter; the rafter being laid at intervals, as will be explained 
presently, to support the material, be it what it may, that is used for 
roofing. The door is shown at E F G H, in fig. 605, as the window is 
shown in the front elevation, but neither of these need be described 
at present. 

1235. We can now begin to build our walls ; the trenches having 
bcen opened and filled with concrete to the level of the ground, and ® 
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stout door-sill of oak, about 3in. thick, bedded on the concrete just 


p ° 8 on orabeve 
the ground ™ concrete. 
om peru a rf fans RET aor eee teamnes as 7 ee — os es = SS. ate! ie level as shown at H 
in fig. 605. First some 


| .°) 
io in 





FiG. 606. ARRANGEMENT OF SCAFFOLD- 
BOARDS. scaffold-boards and 


stout stakes are procured, and the stakes are driven 
into the ground on each side of the space on which of scatfold - 


Arrangement 


: ‘ boards. 
the wall c D is to be raised, as shown at 0, P, Q, R, S, 


in fig. 606. Within these stakes, scaffold-boards placed on edge 
are arranged, the stakes being driven in at such a distance apart 
that the space between the scaftold-boards may be a little over gin., 
the required width of the wall, to allow for shrinkage. <A short piece 
of board is put across the other boards to form the end of the wall at 
D, or, as the wall at the side will be built at the same time, it will be 
better to set boards right across from D to B in fig. 602, wormation of 
forming the doorway by placing stops across between the °°°*¥#): 
scaffold-boards, as at X, Y, in fig. 606, which must be introduced when 
the wall has been raised to the height of 4ft., and it is necessary to 
form the window opening. 

1236. The boards being set in place—say two boards on either side, 
which will give a height of 22in.—and a quantity of concrete ready 
mixed, the concrete is thrown down with some force into mpyowing in 
the space between the boards in orderto consolidate it,and concrete. 
let it settle well together. Tio save concrete and eke out the materials, 
any rough stuff such as brick-bats, stones, flints, etc., powto save 
may be placed in the middle of the wall, due care being °°2¢rete. 
taken that they do not come in contact with-tke boards on either 
side, and so appear in the surface of the wall. When the space 
between the boards has been filled up, the mass must be left for two 
or three days to harden. *It will then be found that the concrete 
has shrunk in settling, and does not come to the edge of the topmost 
board. The lower part of the wall being hard enough, the lower 
board may be withdrawn and placed on the top of the upper ong, and 
the filling-in process repeated. The withdrawal of the Raising the 
lower board and the placing it above the upper board eee 
must be continued until the wall has been raised to the required height. 

1237. Special apparatus have been devised for building concrete 
walls of this kind, and for connecting them at right angles, either at 
the corners of a building, or where one wall is run out from the 
middle of another, but these are most expensive either to buy or ta 
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borrow. All the amateur wants are the simple apphances already de- 
scrjbed. His stakes should be square and strong, and the 
Special appa- . ‘5 ; 
ratus for con- Opposite pairs should be connected with bolts or braces, 
crete walls 50 as to keep them equi-distant during the construction of 
the wall; these, of course, can be removed when they interfere with 
the progress of the work. It is as well, too, to fasten the stakes to 
the scaffold-boards by long screws, say of 5in. or 6in. in length, which 
can be withdrawn when the board must be removed. One of the 
chief objects in rising the screws is to prevent any chance of the 
upper board slipping, when the board below it is withdrawn. 

1238. After the explanation of the process above given has been 
thoroughly mastered, the amateur will find no difficulty in building 
Completion of any concrete wall of moderate height in this way. It is 

ee necessary, however, now to turn our attention to the com- 
pletion of the walls, first in front, and then on either side. 

1239. And first with regard to the front. When this has been 
raised to the height of 4ft.,a stout window:sill should be placed in 
position at C D (fig. 603). This should be 6ft. 6in. long 
at the least, so as to extend 3in. on either side beyond 
the frame of the window; and it should be I1in. or 12in. wide, so as 
to be even with the inner face of the wall and project 2in. or 3in. 
beyond the outer faces. The wall should then be raised very nearly 
to its full height, when a wall-plate, at least 2in. thick and qin. wide, 
should be laid from end to end of the wall, the outer part being even 
with the outer face of the wall. The window-sill C D below and the 
wall-plate E F above will thus form convenient parts to which to nail 

the frame in which the casement windows are to be hung. 

Rides dele This frame is represented by GHKL. When the wall 
wood blocks. ;~ building it will be useful to introduce pieces of timber 
as long as the wall is thick, and about 3in. square, as at M, M, and N, N,to 
form additional points of attachment to which to nail the window-frame. 

1240. The end of the shed to the left hand, as shown in fig. 604, 
must be raised on the brick-work in the same manner as the other 
walls, care being taken to remove half-bricks, so that the side E may 
be bonded completely to the wall AB. In building the end of the 

End of shea Shed to the right hand, as shown in fig 605, equal care 
onwall. must be taken to tie the end to the wall at the back, 
as shown in section at AB. A strong lintel must be inserted at E F, 
when the opening for the doorway is high enough, and, as with the 
window, bond timbers should be inserted in the reveals of the door- 
way at M M and NN, to which the frame may be nailed. 
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1241. When all this has been done, it will be desirable to lay a 
wall-plate along the top and the back wall, and on the side walls as 
well. These wall-plates should be about 3in. thick— 
cettainly not less than 2in.—and the side rafters should rontap of ‘ 
be cut so that the upper surface may be coincident with ae 
that of the inner edge of the wall-plate on the back wall, running away 
to nothing on the front wall-plate as shown in fig. 604 and fig. 60s. 
All the wall-plates should be bedded in the concrete, and the spaces 
between the rafters when laid filled up with the same materials. 
Rafters about 2in. thick and 3in. deep may now be laid to form 

supports for the roof, one end 
|| resting on the wall-plate onthe 
cae back wall, and the other end 
on the wall-plate on the front 
sacx. Wall, as shown in fig. 607. 
The wall-plates on the end 
walls will appear as in the 
dotted lines in this figure, and on the top of each of these must be laid a 
strip of wood to bring it level with the top of the other rafters ; unless, 
indeed, and which would do quite as well, wall-plate and rafter at the 
end were combined in one piece, and notched on to the upper and 
lower wall-plates in such a manner as to bring them level with the rest 
of the rafters. ° 

1242. The plan of the roof will appear as shown in fig. 608, in which 
the pieces A, A, are the seven, rafters, 2ft. apart resting one end on the 
wall - plate 

Plan and 
B Bon the construction 
bacle wall, regen 
and the other end on 
the wall-plate ¢ C on 
the front wall. We are 
here more particularly 
concerned with the 
mode of building walls, 
but the method of 
covering in the roof 
we} Ieee) | will be given in detail 

——---l in a future chapter 
FiG. 608. PLAN OF ROOF. There are various 





Fig. 607. ARRANGEMENT OF RAFTERS. 
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modes of forming a roof, and different materials, such as wood, slates, 
and tiles, with which the roof can be covered, as the reader well knows. 
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The making of the door and window, as well as the construction of the 
roof, belong strictly to carpentry and joinery. The necessary mode of 
procedure in preparing and fixing the rafters has just been given : 
instructions for making doors and windows will be found in Chapter 
VII. of Part II. of this work. 
1243. If the amateur cannot get lime and gravel or stones for making 
concrete he may yet manage to make a wail very similar in character, 
Piso wallor pamely, the pisé wall, or wall of hard-rammed earth, 
aor known in Devonshire and Somersetshire as a “ cob” wall. 
earth: Moulds of board should be made and fixed in the same 
manner as for concrete walls, and suitable earth for the purpose having 
been obtained, this is used either by itself, or mixed with chopped 
straw, and, when put in the mould, rammed hard with a rammer, and 
left to harden. Houses made of these clay walls are durable, warm, 
and dry. 
1244. The following directions with regard to the kinds of earth best 
Directions Suited for walls of this description, and the manner in 
for building which the earth is to be prepared before it is used, are 
pise walls. taken from Burn’s “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts.” 
1245. “The term ‘ pisé’ is derived from the name of the instrument 
with which the earth is rammed down, disozr. The kind of earth or 
Meaning of SOil best adapted for pisé is that known as gravelly. By 
term. this term is meant a soil in which the pebbles are round, 
not flat orangular. It is evident that in ramming the soil, the packing 
will be equally round the circular pebhles, while the flat or angular 
ones may resist the stroke of the rammer and ward off in a measure 
the force of the stroke from some portion of the soil beneath them. 
Pe Brick earths are well adapted for pisé, but owing to the 
kindsof Capacity for retaining moisture, they are apt to crack, 
earth. unless carefully shielded from the wet, during the process 
of drying the walls. All kinds of eartH, however, may be used, with 
the exception of light, poor lands, and strong clays ; these, however, will 
do if judiciously mixed with other better fitted soil. To show how 
this, mixing may be most successfully carried out, a few sentences may 
be useful : the principle of mixing is simply to blend a light earth with 
a strong, a clayey with a sandy or gravelly kind. Where the best 
kind of soil—that is, gravelly—cannot be obtained, small round pebbles, 
etc., may be mixed with it. All animal or vegetable sub- 
Indications 
of suitable stances that are apt soon to decay must be carefully kept 
earths. out of the soil to be used. The following indications, 
which may be observed in order to judge of the fitness of the soil for pisé 
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any district, may be useful. In digging, if the spade brings up large 
lumps at a time, the soil is well adapted for the work; this holds also 
where the soil lies on arable land in large clods, and binds after a 
heavy shower and a hot sun. Where vermin holes are smooth in the 
inside and firm, or where the small lumps generally found in plenty in 
all fields are difficult to be crumbled between the fingers, the soil is 
good, Soil of good quality is generally found at the bottom of slopes 
that are in cultivation, and on the banks of rivers. 

1246. “In preparing the earth for building, the first operation is 
breaking the clods or lumps, and thereafter placing the soil ina conical 
heap ; this form facilitates the removal of large, flat, and 

: : ; .,. Preparation 
circular stones, which, falling to the bottom, are easily of earth for 
removed from the mass by means of arake. The teeth i 
of the rake should be placed at intervals of 1in. or thereabouts, so 
that only stones exceeding this in size may be withdrawn ; or, what 
would be better and quicker, a bricklayer’s sieve or ‘screen’ might 
be used, having the meshes about an inch square. Where two varieties 
of soil are to be mixed, the operation should be done at this stage. 
Enough of soil should only be prepared to last a day’s eeiaiceie 
working. Care must be taken to prevent rain saturating be prepared 

- ‘ 3 ; . gradually. 
the earth with water, as in this state it will form mere 
mud in the mould. It is necessary to note that the soil is in the best 
condition for working when neither too dry nor too wet. It is very 
evident that less time will be lost in slightly wetting the soil when 
too dry, than in waiting for it to dry should it get saturated with rain 
by a careless exposute.” 

1247. To the foreyompe 1emarks it is only requisite to add that 
when it is found necessary to moisten the earth, the water should be 
sprinkled over it through the fine rose of a water-pot, and roietening 
not slashed over the soil from a pail or bucket. Nothing ‘the earth. 
is said about the admixture of straw, but the addition of this is useful, 
as when cut in short lengths—say from 3in. to 6in. long—and mixed 
with the earth, it serves to bind it together, just as lengths of howp-iron 
add to the strength of brick-work. ° 

1248. It is now necessary to describe the manner in which the 
moulds are made, and how they are to be used in making the wall, 
and this necessary information has been gathered from the yrauing the 
“Handbook of the Mechanical Arts.’’ It will be noticed ™oulds. 
that the mode of operation pursued is akin to that adopted for making 
concrete walls, though the former differs from the latter in many 
essential particulars. 

31 37 
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1249. Firstly, it is manifest that it will not do to put an earth wail 

in immediate contact with the ground. This must in all cases be 
avoided, and foundations should be laid in brick, stone, or 

Substructure ‘ ° 

ofearth concrete, the wall, whatever may be the material of which 

walls ae F ‘ 
it is made, being carried from Ift. to 3ft. above the surface 

of the ground, or even more, if it be found convenient to doso. In 
Devonshire, where “cob” walls were once much used for barns, 
stables, linhays, and even for the cottages of the poor, the lower course 
of stone walling was generally as much as 5ft. above the ground- 
level, While speaking of the cob wall it may be as well to say that 
an old wall of this kind, when pulled down and reduced to small pieces 
or even to dust, affords an excellent manure for grass lands. 

1250. The plan to be adopted in building pisé walls will be best 
understood from a careful inspection of fig. 609, in which the construc- 

Modeor tion of the ne- 
building wall. cessary appaia- 
ius or mould for the wall is 
clearly shown. Beginning 
at the bottom, let us suppose 
that A represents the founda- 
tion wall in section, this wall 
being 1% bricks thick, or, 
in even figures, r4in. from 
face to face. In building 
this wall cross-pieces of x 2 
timber, F G, must be laid on 


cara rednghiryctme iL! = 
< 






spaces between these pieces <\ 
flied. in with walling until \\ \ ~ 
it is level with their upper YS 
surface. The top of the wall SY ~ 


thus presents a continuous Fic. 609. APPARATUS FOR BUILDING EARTH WALL 

Jotsta: their SUtface from end to end, broken only by the “joists,” 

formation. as these cross-pieces are technically called. The joists 
should be of hard timber, 4%Zin. broad, and 7}4in. thick, that is to 
say, of the breadth and thickness of a brick. They should taper 
a little, that is to say, be about %in. less in breadth at one end than 
they are at the other, so that they may be easily knocked out of the 
wall when it is necessary to remove them. Grooves about rin. wide, 
and the same in depth, should be cut across the joists at J) and H, in 
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order to receive the boards which form the “ mould,” and mortises 
must be made at K and L, as shown by the dotted lines, to ° 

receive the tenons cut at the ends K, L, of the posts K M, ainenslone: 
LN. These posts should be of the same dimensions — 

as the joists, as regards breadth and thickness, and from 18in. to 2tt. 
in length. It is necessary to provide some contrivance for keeping 
the posts the same distance apart at the top as they are at the bottom, 
and this is done by means of cross-pieces, as shown atQ. « 

1251. As the breadth of the wall is 14in., and the thickness of 
the mould-boards shown at W, X, Y, Z, is 1in., a cleat Rk, 1Qin. 
long, must be nailed to the lower face of the cap Q, into m,, mouta- 
which short pieces of the same breadth and thickness, >oards. 
shown at S and T, have been attached at right angles by meang of 
the dovetail joints, O and Pp. Between these pieces and the heads 
M and N of the posts K M, LN, wedges U, V, are driven, in order to 
press these ends tightly against the ends of the cleat R. Frames of 
this kind, precisely similar to each other, must be placed at distances 
varying fiom 18in. to 2ft. along the wall, and within them the 
mould-boards are placed, between which the earth will be thrown and 
rammed. These mould-boards should be of good pine 
wood, not less than rin. in thickness; they should be Y tnouide 
Jowelled or pegged together, and otherwise secured by acs 
battens screwed on to them at shoit intetvals along thei? length trans- 
versely to the grain. Froim Oft. to 12ft. will be found a conveniem 
length for the mould-bourds, amd it is as well to have three or fow 
pairs of mould boards of different lengths. 

1252. To form the end of a pisé wall battens u,a, about 21n. or 31. 
wide and tin. thick, must be nailed to the zzsz#e°of the mould- 

boards Ww, X, and Y, Z,at one end, popmation of 
, which must of course be the end ¢24 of wall. 
where the wall is to terminate or be turned 
at an angle, and a piece of wood 4, fitted 
against the battens. The method by which 
this is done is shown in fig. 610, which repe- 
sents the arrangement of mould-boards, end- 
boards, and battens in elevation; and fig. 611, 
x which represents the same in section. When 
Fics Esc werrinwasenkarteen angle has to be made, a special moulding 

FOR END OF WALL. |= may be made for the purpose, or the ordinary 
mould-boards may be arranged by means of battens as shown in 
fig. 610 and fig. 611. The amateur who thoroughly comprehends the 






FIG. 610. 
ELEVATION, 
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description that has been given as far as it goes will have no difficulty 
in turning it fo account in making an angle, or, in other words, the 
corner of a building. 

1253. The frames and mould-boards being in position and the earth 
Way in whioh 2! ready, the next thing to be done is to make the wall by 
wall is built. Alling in the earth and ramming it well together, and for 

a description of the manner in which this is to be done, we cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Burn’s clear and ample directions. 

1254. “Before commencing to ram the earth in the mould, it will 
be necessary to try it by means of the plumb-line and square, to ascer- 

Description t#in that it is properly levelled. The operation must be 
of process. commenced at one angle of the wall, the head of the 
mould being at the outer extremity of the wall, within 14in. of it, the 
joints being at that distance from the outer extremity, in consequence 
of the thickness of the return wall. The labourers appointed to 

Ramming Prepare the mould hand it up to those engaged in 

the earth. ramming it; these take the earth and lay it out at the 
bottom of the mould to the depth of 3in. or 4in., more than this 

depth should not be put in at one time. The first strokes of the 
tammer should be made close to the edges of the mould, thereafter 
going over the whole surface in regular succession, from the head of 
the mould downwards, thereafter crossing these first blows or indents 
by another succession. Care should be taken to give to each layer as 
equal a compactness as possible, which is easily attainable; the parts 
under the caps must be carefully looked to, as from their position the 
rammer must be used obliquely.” 

1255. The mould being thus filled by successive layers, each epually 
well rammed, the wedges holding the caps must be withdrawn, the 
Withdrawal of caps taken off, the sides thus released, taken out, and the 
mould-boards. ioists finally drawn out of their holes in the wall, which 
should be filled up by proper means. ‘ In filling up the mould, the 

Filling up inner end should not be filled up to the same height as 

atend. the other parts, but should be made to slope down 
gradually. This is shown is 
fig. 612, at A A. Supposing 
BB to represent the founda: 










H H 
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rammed upon it; if the wall 
be longer than the longest set 
ef moulds, the joists at C,c must be removed and inserted in the 


Fic, 612. MCTHOD OF FILLING MOULD, 
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foundation again further on as at D, and as soon as the entire framing 
has been removed from A A, and again erected, the secdnd length of 
carth wall as at E must be erected. ‘“ The foundation wall being, by 
a succession of moulds, covered with a wall of rammed 

; ; Preparations 
earth, the height being equal to the depth of the mould, for ext layer 
holes or slits are cut in the upper surface in which to lay 
the joists (as at H, H). These being prepared, the mould is to be set 
up as before at an angle of the wall, the sides having the battens at 
one end, against which to fix the end; but the operation is to be 
begun at the opposite end of the wall to that originally started with. 
By this means, as each end of the mould is left sloping off as before, 
the sloped surfaces in the second course will lie the contrary way to 
those in the first: the bond between the several courses will thus be 
increased in efficiency. It should be borne in mind that the holes for 
the joists cut in the upper surfaces of the successive layers should 
be so placed as not to be exactly above one another in all the courses, 
but each succeeding series between those of the series be:ow.” These 
recommendations will be seen exemplified in fig. 612. How toan 
The holes left by the joists may be filled up witha cement ?#* Boles. 
formed of one part cement, two parts sand, one part earth, after the 
completion of the wall. 

1256. “The gables of a house can easily be made, by making the 
successive layers each shorter than the one immediately below it, the 
requisite slope will thus be obtained. When a day’s work making gables 
is finished the wall should be covered with boarding, so °% 2°™#® 
that it may be protected in event of rain, and the roof should be put on 
as soon after the walls are completed as possible. The gonstruction 
roof should overhang at least 12in., to protect the vertical 700% 
walls from the efiect of rain. Where the building consists of two 
stories, the walls of the upper story may be made thinner thafi the 
lower, by setting at the level of the first floor a depth of two or more 
inches from the inside, the outside being flush with the outside of the 
lower wall. The rammer may be made of hard wood or rhe rammer: 
cast iron; if of the latter material its weight may be *¥°#>t4eto 
14lbs., or thereabouts. 

1257. “Bond timbers may be used with advantage in pisé walls ; 
they skould be of the length of the mould, and in breadth equal to 
one-third the thickness of the wall. As they are com- Bond timbers 
pletely imbedded in the earth, they last for a great length ™ '*¢ ¥*™ 
of time. If considered necessary or more economical, the inside 
faces of the bond timbers may be made to lie flush with the inside 
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wall of the house. In this case they will serve as battens in which to 
drive nails or holdfasts, for many convenient purposes. The open- 
ings for doors and windows should be left a little less than required. 
They may be dressed after the building is finished to the proper 
dimensions. Wood bricks should be built in here and there, to which 
to fasten the dressings and frames. The openings are made by plac- 
ing heads, or a head, in the mould at the place where the wall is to 
terminate*and the opening begin.” 

1258. Two simple and comparatively easy methods of building have 
now been described, but there is a third way, which is even easier and 

simpler, and which is earnestly recommended to the 

Another easy : oy ye 

method of attention ofthe amateur. Building by the means about 

pulang: to be noticed does not involve the dirt and mess that is 
inseparable from building in concrete and pis¢, where the material 
must be used wet in one case, and damp, to say the least of it, in the 
other. It does not involve the delay that must necessarily occur in 
building concrete and cob walls, by waiting to let one course settle 
and solidify before the next course is put on, and therefore can be 
done much more rapidly ; and lastly, it furnishes a strong and durable 
wall, completely impervious to water, that does not occupy a fourth oi 
the space taken up by an ordinary gin. wall. 

1259. The new building material to which reference is made is the 
Patent Concrete Slab, introduced about the year 1875 by Mr. W. H. 

Lascelles’ LASCELLES, Builder, 121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., 
concrete slaPS. Who will answer any Inquiries that amateurs may wish 
to make respecting the slabs themselves, and the easiest mode of 


obtaining them. , Fig. 613 will show the general ,__.. Tfakt...ny 





character of the Fish-scale Tile Slab, which is the * 

best and most ornamental kind that Lascelles 

supplies. All the slabs, whether fish-scale, plain, ne 
Mo 


Size, etc,,of Orlining, are of uniform size, namely, 
areas 3ft. by 2ft.; they are 1%in. thick, fig. 613. LASCCLLES 
with the exception of the lining slab, which is alc Le 
énly tin. thick. 
1260, The prices of Lascelles’ patent concrete slabs are as follows: 
~-Fish-scale tile slabs, £12 Ios. per 100, or 2s. 6d. each, being 
Pricesof equal to 5d. per foot super. These slabs are faced on 
slabs. ~~ one side and coloured red, and furnished with a rabbet 
or rebate at the bottom of the slab, which fits over the thinner upper 
edve of the slab next below it. The plain slabs, of a uniform thick- 
ness throughout, are also faced on one side, but they are grey in 
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colour ; these are £10 per 100, or 2s. each, being equal to 4d. per 
foot super. The lining slabs used for the interior cf buildings are 
faced with cement on one side like the others, and cost £8 15s. per 
100, or 1s. Od. each, equal to 34d. per foot super. 

1261. The patent material, being cast, is perfectly true on the sur- 
face, and will make perfectly level and good work ; it sets as hard as 
stone, and will wear equal to any tiling. The extreme Genkquuiies 
hardness enables the patentee to send it securely packed Lona 
any distance by rail without fear ot damage. It is quite 
kre-proof and water-proof, and can be cut with a cold chisel. The 
slabs, indeed, may be cut with an axe or old saw, and they can be 
bored through easily with a brace and bit if the surface is first broker 
with a punch. The fish-scale slabs, as it has been said, ish-soale 
are notched or rebated on the lower edge, so as to form pee 
a weather-proof joint, and are intended for outside work, such as 
outer walls and roofs ; they can be used for covering dilapidations or 
unsightly wo1k in old houses, on new walls for appearance’ sake, and 
to keep out the weather. 

1262, The plain slabs have one face smooth, and the other slightly 
rough ; they are used for party-walls, ground-floors, etc., and they can 
be secured to the lower edge of joists to form fire-proof The plain 
ceilings, or on the upper edge of joists to form floors, in Be hee one 
which case no ceiling is required. If the rough faee is pene wie 
put upwards, it can be set in cement and sand, or lime 
and sand, and a good even face produced. They can be finished out- 
side to represent red or buff brick-work when used for outer walls, and 
they can also be rough-cast or harled to form a representation of half- 


timbered work. 
1263. Tanks that will hold water can be formed by screwing them 
together as if they were wood ; but if the tanks are sunk in the ground, 
the edges can be cementetl instead, the inside to be yo panty. 
finished in net cement. Good garden paths are formed 
by laying them on the ground as paving stones. Dwarf garden or 
other walls can be formed by building them with cement, pwarf yalla 
edge to edge, with a coping on the top formed by a stud ay noe 
of the same material. These studs are faced on three sides ; they 
are ft. long, gin. wide, and qin. thick, and cost LIT 158. Gonorete 
per 100, or 2s. 4d. each, 2 price equivalent to 334d. per ee Ae 
foot run. A similar stud should be bedded in the ground 
to form a sill for the wall; and for walls more than one slab in 
height, an upright stud for screwing to will be required. The wall 
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can be finished in cement and sand to match red brick-work, or merely 
whitened or coloured. The slabs make excellent steps for garden or 
Steps, pave. Warehouse purposes ; and they are useful for other purposes, 
ment, ete. such as shelves for wine-cellars, Jarders, conservatories, 
greenhouses, etc. Not the least merit attached to them is that they 
can be taken down and used again for any purpose that may be required. 
1264. The lining slabs, which are only lin. thick, can be used for any 
of the purpgses enumerated above, but are mostly intended for the 
The lining better class of buildings, where the appearance of an in- 
slabs. side stud would be objected to, as by screwing them on 
in the room so as to form, as it were, an inner skin, the effect of an 
ordinary wall is produced, which can be painted, coloured, or papered. 
Ventilation By the use of lining slabs for the purpose for which they 
easily secured. ¥ ere originally intended, a better wall is formed, by which 
the penetration of wind and wet into the house is entirely prevented, 
and an excellent opportunity is obtained for ventilating the house by 
utilizing the hollow spaces as air-shafts. 
1265. The studs are blocks of cement of the dimensions given, 
having an iron rod through the centre: they have three smooth faces, 
and one rough face, as it has been said, with a small 
The studs: , 
their dimen- moulding on two edges. They are used for ground floor- 
i joists, to which the floor-slabs can be screwed ; sill pieces 
or foundation blocks, which can be put two or three deep if required ; 
upright studs to stand on foundation blocks ; head pieces to connect 
them together; window frames and door frames. These are the ordi- 
nary purposes to which these studs can be applied; but for general 
building purposes, wood will be found much handier and cheaper 
and very durable. It is in extremely damp situations and where a fire- 
proof structure is necessary that the studs will be found most useful. 
1266. Let us now examine the process employed in building a 
house of these concrete slabs ; and for‘ convenience’ sake, let us take 
the same kind of house represented in plan, elevation, etc., 
Process . ° 
employed in in fig. 602, and subsequent figures, and see how this 
: structure may be built up with concrete slabs, instead 
of concrete used on the monolithic system as then described. 
1267. It is important to remember that the slabs measure 3ft. by 
Dimensions of 2ft. It is necessary, therefore, that any building that is 
slabs to be made of them should have its length and breadth mul- 


taken in ac- 


Paneer tiples of 3, and its height a multiple of 2; or in other 


buildings. words, that its length and breadth shail be of such dimen- 
sions as may be divided by 3 withaut a remainder, and its height such 
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that it may be divided by 2 without a remainder. There will then be 
no necessity either to cut any slabs, or to put up anysstuds at closer 
intervals to which the slabs thus cut may be screwed. 

1268. The structure now under consideration is to be built in a 
corner formed by two brick walls at right angles to each pis cea 
other : it is to be 12ft. long, oft. wide, and 8ft. high in oe 
front and oft. high behind, with a roof sloping to the 
front. First of all, thetrenches B D andc D must be excavated and filled 

7 te ee ven lw 6 Ns With ~cement, 
but instead of 
making the foun- 
dation gin. wide, 
as in the former 
case, it may be 
as well to let it 
be 12in. wide, 
as shown by the 
dotted lines inthe 
figure. This con- 
crete foundation 
must be smoothed 
and duly levelled 
*to form a bed for 
the wooden sills 
BD, CD, which are laid on *. These sills should not be less than gin. 
wide and 3in. thick. The sillC D must be 1J2ft. long, tne foundation 
and the sill B D 8ft. Sin. long, which, with the breadth of #24 *!s. 
the sill CD, which is gin., makes the distance fr6én? the wall at B, to the 
outer face of the sill CD, exactly 9ft. Now as 12 and 9 are multiples 
of 3, or divisible by 3 without a remainder, the length and breadth of 
the proposed structure will‘exactly suit the dimensions of the studs. 

1269. Now in the sills B D and CD mortises must be cut to receive 
the tenons of uprights which are intended as supports for the slabs, 
and these studs may be, for the sake of strength and 
solidity, gin. wide and 3in. thick. To determine exactly 
where these studs are to be fixed in the sills, divide BE into three equal 
parts, and CD into fourequal parts. Five studs will be where to ax 
wanted inc D and three in BE; andthese studs areto be them. 
placed at F, G, H, K, E, and L, M, B, as indicated by the black marks. 
The entire plan of the building is exhibited in fig. 614. It will be 
necessary to explain that the sills should be cut about 2in. longer than 
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I'1G. 614. PLAN OF CONCRETE SLAB BUILDING, 


s 
The uprights. 
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the lengths named, that is, 12ft. 2in. and 8ft. roin., instead of 12ft. and 
Sft. 8in., in orfler that holes may be cut in the brick-work, and the extra 
length introduced into the holes in order to give the sills a holding in the 
walls AB,AC. The opening for the door may be as before, between 
D and L, and for the window between G and kK. 
1270. As far as we have gone we have dealt with the uprights and 
Uprights in Sill in which the uprights are mortised in the plan only: 
elevation. i+ will now be necessary to explain how they will appear 
in the elevation, and to show what further must be done to form a 
strong and substantial skeleton of wood, as it were, to which the 
Framework slabs may be fixed. The skeleton or framework of the 
ofan building must of necessity be put together in a workman- 
like manner before a single slab is attached to it. Every point must be 
looked at and considered, so that nothing that is necessary may be over- 
looked ; for itis noeasy matterto ,»utin any timber that has been omitted 
after the work has been fitted together and fastened by nails and pins. 
1271. And in this lies the value of making working drawings 
orackine draw. 2ccurately and to scale of any building and its various 
nes pect Baas parts before the work is actually commenced. “Well 
begun is half done,” is in no case more true than in work 
of this kind; for when the working drawing has been completed, 
and the amateur has every part of the building he is about to erect 
carefully worked’ out on paper, he will find it will not take him half so 
long to get through it as it would if he had entered on his task in a 
desultory, undetermined manner. ‘ 
1272. We will first deal with the front and end elevation to the right 
Front and ena hand, in which is the doorway. The sills CD, BD, it will 
elevations. 1. rémembered, are 3in. thick, the former being raft. 
long from end to end 
and the latter 8ft. 8in., 
making with the dreadth 
| of the sill CD just oft. 
from the wall to the 
front ofthetimbers. To 
make the frame-work of 
the front, another piece 
similar to C D will be 
necessary, of the same 


5 length and 3in. square. 
Fia, 615. FRONT OF CONCRETE SLAB BUILDING. ‘phic will form the top 





of the frame-work, as A B in fig. 615. Five uprights must now be cut, 
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Measuring 8ft. long, and these must be let into the horizontal pieces 
A BE, C D with 3in. tenons, which will bring the dimensions of the 
frame-work for the front to 
12ft. x 8ft. exactly. These 
uprights, when placed in the 
position they are to occupy, 
are shown in fig. 615, by Ca, 
EF,GCH,KI, andD RB, They 
are, as before stated, qin. 
wide and 3in. thick; the 
breadth facing outwards and 
inwards. Into the uprights 
EF,G l,and GH, KL must 
be mortised two cross-pieces 
of wood 3ft. long and 3in. 
Square, in such a manner 





Fic. 616. RIGHT END OF CONCRETE SLAB 
that the distance between the RUILDING. 


fof of MNand OP and the do¢/om of the sill is exactly 4ft., and the 
space between the top of ABand the bottom of QR and ST either 
gin, or 12in.—as may be thoucht best. 

1273. For the frame-work at the end of the building to the right 
hand, shown in fig. 616, a piece, XY, must be cut a trifle over oft. in 
length and 3in. square, to receive the upper ends of sei 
the uprights BY, Vv Z, uw. The szde of the upright B D reer 
in fig. 615 forms the upright DX in fig. o16. Between 
the uprights D X and UW a cross-piece, GH, must be framed in ; this 
piece may be 4in. wide and 3in. thick, and shguld be put in so that 
the length between the ¢of of the cross-piece and the bottom of the 
sill shall be precisely 7ft. This is done in order to give good headway 
for the door, and to admis of the opening above being filled up by a 
single slab. The end D of thesill B D, and the end X of the slanting 
piece Y X, should be dovetailed into the pieces C Dand A B respectively 
in fig. 615, so as to tie the front and end together at top anr| 
bottom. 

1274. We must now turn our attention to the frame-work required 
for the end to the left hand. This end is partly made up of the 6ft. 
brick wall, and the opening between this and the roof of . os oe 
the shed must be filledup with slabs. To do this a frame- Sr pallens 
work, such as is shown in fig. 617, will be required. A 
piece, AB, will be wanted fox the sill, to support which some concrete 
should be laid at the foot of the brick wall on the side that faces inwards 
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to the shed. Uprights A c, B D must be fitted into the sill and into 
: a slanting piece CD, as in the 
opposite end, and a long 
timber EF between the up- 
rights. This timber may be 
4in. wide and 3in. thick, and 
inserted into the uprights at 
such a height that its face 
may be 2in. below and 2in. 
above the top of the wall 
shown by the dotted line GH. 
Between this horizontal timber 
and theslanting pieceC D,short 
uprights K L,MN mustbe fitted. 
Fic. 617. LEFT END OF CONCRETE SLAB 1275. It must be borne in 
BUILDING. mind that none of the parts of 

the frame-work must be fastened together until the whole is ready. 
a When this has been effected the first step will be to get the 
aire acy sills laid in position on the concrete, and secured at the cor- 
ners. Then the uprights against the wall at the back should 

be fitted into their places in the sills and nailed to the wall, due provision 
Plugging having been made for this by “ plugging ” the wall, that is 
brick walls. +o sa'y, driving pieces of wood between the bricks at cer- 
tain intervals to afford holding for the nails which are driven through 
the uprights, and thence into the plugs. And here it may be con- 
venient to say a few words about the proper manner of making or 
cutting a plug to drive between bricks. Suppose fig. 618 to represent 
—~ a rectangular piece of wood abou‘ qin. 
long, 3in. wide, and from 3/in. to Tin. 
thick ; cut away with a chisel the opposite 
corners A and B so that in their place two 
triangular faces, CDE, FGH, may be 
obtained. In driving into the brick-work 








FIG. 618, WOODEN PLUG FOR : 
* BRICK WALL. the corners Eand H are so tightly locked 


or dovetailed into the bricks that it is well-nigh impossible to get the 
plug out without splitting it to pieces, and, of course, the more it is 
driven the tighter it will be fixed. As soon as the top of the plug gets 
bruised by the blows it should be driven no further, lest it be split and 
so rendered less useful ; the projecting end must then be cut off with 


a saw. 
1276. The wall having been duly plugged, and the uprights adjusted 
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by means of the plumb-level, these must be fastened to the wall. Next 
the horizontal piece E F, the slanting piece CD, and the tfp- Putting 
rights K L, MN, shown in fig. 617, may be placed in position, pretties 
and the upright D B (or AC in fig. 615) driven home to 

the cross-piece E F, and then nailed to the wall at the side which has 
also been plugged for this purpose. The pieces which compose the end 
to the right as shown in fig. 616 must now be put together up to and 
including the post DX (BD in fig. 615). As soon as this is done the 
three uprights E F, GH, K Lin fig. 615 must be put in place, and then the 
cross-piece A B must be driven down on to the tops of the uprights, and 
the slanting pieces C D and x Y dropped at the ends D and x into the 
dovetails made to receive themat the ends A,B of the cross-piece A B, and 
the whole securely locked together. Every mortise and tenon joint 
should now be fastened with nails or pins, rendering the frame-work, 
if it has been carefully fitted together, solid and immovable. It will 
have taken the amateur a long time to prepare his frame-work, and his 
progress will appear but slow ; but the pieces of which it is composed, 
when once cut out and adapted to each other, will be put together with 
a rapidity that will afford a marvellous contrast to the apparently slow 
rate at which he has hitherto been proceeding. 

1277. The frame-work or skeleton of the building being complete, it 
is now ready to receive the slabs which form the outer skin of the 
structure, as it were. The slabs, as it has been said, are outting and 
very accommodating, especially for the requirements of ic eas 
the amateur. They can be cut with an old saw, but the saw should at 
Jeast be of good steel, and bored with brace-and-bit; so there will be 
no difficulty in screwing them to the uprights, and in cutting them at 
the sides so as to suit the slant of the roof. si 

1278. The dotted lines in figs. 615, 616, 617 show the positions 
occupied by the slabs when they are put in place, and by counting the 
rectangles it will soon be seen how many slabsare required. 5, song 
For the front 13 will be wanted, or 12 only if the space ccoupied by 
F QT Lis filled in with wood; we will, however, reckon 
13 For the end to the right hand 11 are necessary, and for the end 
to the left hand 5, making in all 29. Say, then, that 30 5 iste of 
slabs are purchased, to make sure of enough in case of Lora 
an accident happening to any one of them, in which case 
it will be convenient to have a substitute. As lining slabs, 1in. thick, 
will be good enough and strong enough for a building of this kind, and 
asa lining slab costs no more than 1s. 9d., the total cost of 30 slabs 
for the walls will be £2 12s. 6d., by no means a large sum considering the 
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size of the building, and the fact that you have a wall durable, 
imperishable, and impervious to water, which brick-work is not. Of 
course carriage must be added to the prime cost of the slabs, but 
this will depend entirely on the distance that the purchaser lives from 
London, and the mode of conveyance. 

1279. As all the slabs are fixed in precisely the same manner, it will 
be sufficient to describe the method of attaching one of them to the 
eee frame-work, and this shall _ . 

la etag tii be the lowest slab in the left- ] 

hand corner of fig. 615, for 
this slab will naturally be the first to be 
fixed. In fig. 619 let A represent the sill 
CD in fig. 615, and B,c the uprights CA, 
EF, which are 4in. wide. Draw with a 
pencil and large wooden square the line 
DFE 2in. from the left-hand edge of the 
slab, and the line GHK lin. from the right-hand edge of the slal); the 
reason why these distances are taken will be obvious when the width 
of the uprights and the position of the slab is taken into consideration. 
Then at the points D, F, E and G, H, K gently break the surface of the slab 
with a punch, and with a in. bit bofe holes through the slab at these 
points, using a counter-sinker afterwards, so that the heads of the 
screws may be sunk a little below the surface of the slab. This done, 
the slab must be lifted into its position and fixed in its place by six 
Jein. screws, 2in. long, having a deeply-cyt thread. Four screws are 
generally considered sufficient to hold a slab, but it is better to be on 
the safe side and put in too many rather than too few. 

1280. The lowest’ course of slabs must now be fixed all along the 
front ; and before putting the second slab in its place the edge of the 

wine Owen slab just fixed should be smeared with a little fine cement 

ee or plasterers’ putty, so as to form what is termed a putty 

joint. This should be done in every case where the ends 

or sides of slabs meet and touch. When the first and lowest couse 

has been fixed, the second must be put on in the same manner, and it 

will be found that the top of this course will come just 

vomainde level with the top of the cross-pieces MN, O P in fig. 615. 

The two slabs one above another on either side must then 

be fixed to the frame-work, and the space F QTL filled in with portions 

sawn from a whole slab of the proper size to fit in, or left to be filled in 

with wood. It is preferable to use the concrete slab, so that the whole 
surface of the front mav be uniform jn appearance. 
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1281. The slabs at either end of the building must now be put in 
their places ; but before this is done it will be desirable to fix the rafters 
of the roof, which indeed may be done before the slabs pizing rafters 
are fastened to the front. If the roof also is formed of ° 70% 
slabs five will be required, and these must belong enough to project at 
least 2in. beyond the face of the front of the structure, and the same 
distance over the outer face of the wall which forms the back. As a 
suitable lodgment for the rafters, the upper course of pricks may be 
removed and a solid wall-plate substituted, as shown in section at Y ir 
fig. 616 and C in fig. 617—these letters are used to avoid the addition ot 
fresh letters—planed at the top to a slope coincident with the slant ot 
the rafters, so that they may be bedded on it without being notched so 
as to fit over it. To sustain the lower ends, and to prevent notching 
them, thin wedge-shaped pieces of wood may be put under them be- 
tween their under surface and the upper surface of the rail that forms 
the top of the frame-wo1k in front. It will be wellto make these rafters 
4in. in width, so as to admit of means being taken to arrange the slabs at 
the top in such a manner that they may project for a short distance 
over each side of the 
building, instead of 
being flush with it, as 
would be the cass if 
the eslabs were put 
edge to edge along 
the length of the roof. 

1282, When the 
rafters are fixed in 
position and securely 
nailed dowz, nail or 
meee manne | (pane ne--= screw a fillet Jin. 
square down the 
centre of the three 
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oer: 
FIG. 620. PLAN OF ROOF OF CONCRETE SLAB rafters Preparation 
BUILDING. that lie of rafters 
for slabs. 
= = c a between 
FiG. 621%. END OR BOTTOM OF ROOF. the outer rafters on 


either side of the roof, 
a WW from top tn bottom. 
SRR This will leave a pro- 

Fig. 622. CAP OVER FILLET ON RAFTER. jection 1 4in. in width 

on each side of this central rib, on which the slabs may be laid and 
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to which they may be screwed. The roof is shown in plan in fig. 620, 
Dayingon and the end or bottom of the roof in front exhibiting the 
meee joists, the fillets ; and the slabs are shown in fig. 621. The 

slabs are laid on between the fillets, and screwed down to the rafters 

below. The breadth of the roof from topto bottom will be just about 11ft. 
Preparation 3in.,and to cover this space exactly one courseof slabs must 
es be cut to a width of 15in. It is better to make this either 
the'topmost course or the second course from the top, as 
shown in fig. 620. To prevent ingress of rain there must be a putty 
joint between each slab in the direction of its length. 
1283. To make all secure the roof must be finished by a cap about 
3in. wide and tin. or 1/4in. thick, rounded at the edges and screwed 
Finishing down to the fillet as shown in fig. 622, in which A repre- 
aa hey sents the rafter in section, B the fillet, and c the rounded 
cap, D and E being the slabs on either side of the fillet. 

The open spaces A,B,C, D in fig. 621 must be blocked with pieces of 

wood, let in between the rafters before the slabs are put on; and to 

hide the ends of the rafters a slip of wood, 4in. wide and from in. 
to Zin. thick, should be nailed along under the eaves formed by the 

projecting slabs from end to end of the front of the building. A 

moulding may be used if preferred, but a plain slip will afford better 

means of fixing a gutter to carry off the water. 
1284. Returning now to the front, as shown in fig. 615. The spaces 
between Q M and T P which the slabs have not covered must be filled 
Completion in with wood, after a sill hns been ntted between the 
See uprights and bedded on MN and OP, being notched into 
the uprights so as to be flush with the inner side of the cross-pieces 
and projecting at least 3in. over the slabs. A piece of wood of the 
width of the upright must be nailed to the upright between the silland 
Casing for k,S,making the tront all flush with the eaception of the sill. 
casements. Casing may then be put round the openings QM NR and 

SOPT, to which casements may be hung and suitable stops attached 

inside, against which the windows may fall when s/iut. 

128%. Turning to fig. 616, the same thing must b2 done at the open- 

ing for the doorway: a piece of wood must be pit on from D to G 

maueinticn sufficiently wide to be flush with the z#mer face of the 
- pad sag upright D X on one side, and the outer face of the slabs, 
shown by the dotted line to the left, on the other side. 

The exposed parts of the cross-piece GH and the upright UH must 

also be covered in, after which the opening G H DU may be cased in, 

& strong oaken door-sill from 134in, to 2in, thick having been first 
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nailed to the sill DU, and then the door-stops may be nailed to the 
casing and the door hung. Between the outer edge of ‘the top slab 
in the right-hand upper corner of the front and the outer edge of the 
top slab in the left-hand upper corner of the end above the door, there 
will be ar angle tin. square and about r4in. long, that may be neatly 
filled with cement : this must also be done in fig. 617, to fill the angle 
that will be left between the slabs at the end and infront. By making 
the sides an inch shorter, or by making the front 2in.. overlapping 
shorter, the front slabs might have been caused to lap ° ™!#?* 
over the ends of the side slabs and hide them from view ; but if this 
had been done, it would have been necessary to have cut a groove in 
the brick wall at the left-hand side of the front, in order to make room 
for the projecting ends of the slabs. When the slabs have been fixed 
the groove can be made good by filling it with cement. The patent 
concrete slabs manufactured by Mr. W. HEH. Lascelles are in every sense 
of the word a boon to the amateur builder, for they save hii all the 
trouble and dirt involved in building with brick or stone and mortar, 
and, in addition to this, they have the commendable qualities of beiny 
cheap, durable, and easily worked. Provided that the amateur has a 
fuir knowledge of carpentry, and can put up his frame-work true and 
square, there is no building necessary for home purposes out-of-doors 
that he cannot put up. The slabs also furnish a good roof which 1s 
easily and quickly made, and may be walked on at Pleasure without 
fear of doing it any injury. 

1286. As it has been pointed out before, there are many other usey 
tu which these slabs may be applied; and chief among these use» 15 
that they may be substituted for paving-stones and tiles other uses 
and for slate in the manufacture of tanks. In additi8n to 1° S18P®: 
these they may be cut into strips and used as shelving when supported 
on brackets. : 

1287. When used as paving it is desirable that a bed of concrete 
should be first laid, on which the slabs are bedded in cement. It 1s 
not absolutely necessary that this should be done, but by paving with 
proceeding on this plan a better, and perhaps more dur- °°77¢te #A>*- 
able, pavement may be secured. If preferred, they may be laid on 
the bare earth, which, however, should be properly bevelled and beaten 
to receive them on a solid substratum ; or, if ventilation below 1s 
desired, they inay be bedded on or screwed down to sleepers of wood 
in the same manner that the roof was made ; but, unlike the roof, there 
must be no fillets of wood between the slabs, but they must form an 
even surface, broken only by the lines in which they meet. When 
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used as pavement it may, perhaps, be desirable that they should break 
bond. 

1288. In making a tank five slabs will be required, and it will be 
better to use for this purpose the plain slabs, which are 1%in. in 
pee thickness. They require no grooving and _ holding 

Bram together with bars of iron passed through the ends of 

the sides, and screwed up with nuts so as to make the 
sides fit closely to the end pieces, which is done in all tanks or cisterns 
made of slate. All that is necessary is to take a slab for the bottom, 
and on it, close to the edge on either side, to place two other slabs on 
end, fastening the bottom slab to them with screws. This is shown 
in fig. 623, in which A is the bottom slab and B 
and C the side slabs represented in section. 
As the plain slabs are 3ft. long, 2ft. wide, and 
rizin. thick, the width of the ends detween the 
inner faces of the sides will be 2ft. sams 
3in., or just 1ft. gin. To get the ends, there- 
Hig. ean: ceo eee fore, two slabs must be sawn to the required 
SLAB ‘1ANK. width, and inserted between the sides as DN, 
and then holes must be bored with the brace-and-bit, and the bottom 
and sides closely screwed up to the ends, The joints on the inside 
and the outside may be finished and rendered perfectly water-tight 
with cement or red lead. 

1289. For shelves they may be used of the full width if supported 

Slabsas Ona suitable bcd, or if narrow ones are necded the slabs 

grecnhouses, must be cut into pieces of the desired width. They form 

oe imperishable shelves for greenhouses, and are cool and 
easily kept clean when uscd in the wine cellar, pantry, or dairy. 

1290. It is necessary to finish all buildings, of whatever kind they 
are, with a gutter, so as to carry off the water when it rains and prevent 

Allroofs a continual drip from the eaves on to the giound below, 

Siravided which splashes the lower part of the front of the building 
with gutters. 444 keeps it in a chronic state of dirtiness. Owing to 
he ease with which the concrete slabs may be bored with a brace-and- 
bit, aid the readiness with which screws can be inserted into them, 
brackets can be easily attached to the front of the building. | has 
been described in this chapter, to carry a light zinc gutter, fi ich 
the water must be allowed to escape into a drain or on to tl. de. nd 
below by means of a vertical pipe attached to the gutter. 

xa97. We may fairly conclude this chapter with a short ay ._ fnt of 
the method to be followed in building a shed in wood, me. jy pre- 
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mising that the same plan and style of building is to be followed as it 
the structures already described, and that the frame-work Building a 
is very nearly the same. We shall, therefore, deal with shed in 
the external covering of the frame-work with wood, giving as 
two methods of doing this, and describe a useful mode of providing a 
wooden building with an ornamental gutter. 

1292. With reference to the methods of covering a wooden frame 
with a coating or skin of wood, one may be described as ywetnhoas of 
the horizontal method, usually called “weather-boarding,? °oveuns 


wooden 
and the other as the verticaZ method. ene 
1293. For weather - boarding, boards 
Ce thinner at one edge than at the other, 
Fic, 624, FEATHER- usually called feather-edged weather- 


LDGED BOARDS. 
boards, are used. These are >2rdine- 


made by sawing a board in two pieces 
by a diagonal cut, as shown in fig. 624. 
To give a finish to weather-boarding a 
fillet should be nailed to the outer edge 
of the upright at either end of the space 
to be boarded over, as shown in fig. 625 at 
AA. This forms a rebate within which 
the ends of the boards are dropped and 





Fic. 626. Lig. G25. hidden from view. The appearauce pre- 

ILLE’ IN . . ° 7 
wees ee urg-soaroine. sented by weather-boarding in section is 
Parra shown in fig. 626. 


1294. For weather-boarding the uprights should not be more than 
18in., or at the utmost 2ft. apart, but then they need not eee 
be more than 2in. square, or 24in. by 2}4in.,, ypless between 
the building is to have an upper story. If it is found neers 
convenient to place the uprights at a wider distance, diagonal byaces 
should be introduced to strengthen the frame-work, and ,, Anenloe 
this may be done with good effecteven when the uprights y diagonal 


Taces 
are close together. 


1295. If this system of strengthening by diagonal braces 1s desirable 
for weather-boarding or horizontal boarding, it 1s even more desirable 
for vertical boarding, in which the boards are nailed to Vertical 
the frame-work perpendicularly edge to edge, or grooved eon 
and tongued, because the diagonal pieces afford means of nailing the 
boards to the frame-work at other points than at the top and bottom 
only. In fig. 627 a representation is given of vertical boarding in 
elevation, and in fig. 628 the same is shown in section. The boards 
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are simply placed edge to edge and nailed to the frame-work of 
quartering behind, battens or slips of wood about 2in. wide and from 

How tohide >in. to lin. in thickness being 

the Joints. yailed to the boards, so as to 
hide the joints as shown in the diagrams. 
This branch of building in wood need not 
be pursued any further, as from all that has 
been said the amateur will be able to finish 
a building in this style without more in- 
ttructions in detail. The method saves a 





: i FIG. 627. VERTICAL 
8 reat deal of trouble in tonguing and groov- BOARDING (ELEVATION). 


mg, and when the boards shrink, as they prawn TEES 
will under the drying influence of the sun in ana : 
ha : Fic. 628. VERTICAL 
summer, the batten will prevent any un- = BOARDING (SECTION). 
Suitable for sightly chink from showing itself. For roofs, and, indeed, 


roofing: for the front and sides of wooden buildings, this mode of 


tovering the frame-wo1k with vertical boarding is preferable to weather- 
boarding, for the water has a clear uninterrupted run from top ta 
pottom in the direction of the grain of the wood. In weather-boardmy 
the water has to trickle as it were from step to step in its downward 
rourse, and as the grain of the wood is horizontal in position there will 
be a tendency on the part of the water to spread to the right and to the 
left. Of course much of this is obviated when the boarding is painted. 
1296. In some cases it may be desirable to make the walls of a 
building of this kind as air-tight and impervious to damp as possible. 
Boarding To do this an zuner shin of horizontal boards should be 
papain nailed to the frame-work and the vertical boards nailed 
over thisé. The ézside of the frame-work should also be 
boarded over, and the space enclosed between the uprights and other 
parts of the frame-work and the boarding nailed to them on either 
side, be filled with some nonconducting material. 
1297. Ashes, or even sawdust, with shavings will do for the packing 
Willing up to be placed between the boards, but some difficulty will 
“es oe be found in filling the interstices completely with this 
material. A better way is to dispense with the inner 
skin of boards on the outside, and to cover the frame-work outside and 
in with the Willesden Paper, or Pasteboard for Roofing, 
Willesden 
Paper sold by the WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS COMPANY, 
eye 34, Cannon Street, London, £.C., and 52, South 
Castle Street, Liverpool, at various rates, according to quality. A 
fuller account of this cheap and excellent material will be found in a 
subsequent chapter. 
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1298. Referring once more to the battens with which it is usual 
to cover the joints of vertical boarding, a lighter and more elegant 
appearance will be given to the wood-work if the sharp 
edges of the batten on the outside are bevelled away, or, P2tteneon 
as it is technically called, “chamfered.” It is always >°2?@n6- 
desirable, too, to finish a building of this kind at the bottom with a 
box and cap, or with a piece of wood attached to the face of the wall 
at an angle, and called a dash-board. It prevents much of the 
splashing during heavy rain, which tends to make the bottom ot 
a wooden building dirty, and therefore unsightly until the eyesore can 
be removed. 

1299. What is meant by chamfering the edges of a piece of wood 
is shown in fig. 629, from which it will appear that it is simply 
eee planing away the sharp angles at A and Chamfering 

B, sO as to present in their stead a flat edges. 
igs face on either side. The mode of finishing a build- 
Fic. 629. ing with a box and cap is shown in fig, ox ang 

CHAMFERING 639 in section. In this AA is the ver- 
tical boarding, B a block of wood, some of which should be set at 
intervals along the bottom of the boarding of 12in. or 
1Sin. to afford support to the box-board c, which is 
nailed to them. Above the blocks and box-board is 
nailed the cap D, bevelled from back to front so that 
no water may lodge on it, and fitting over the cap is the 
batten E, The dash-board is put on in much Dash- 
the same way, and for this an inclination °8"4* 

x of about 45° will be found convenient, as shown in fig. 





FIG. 630. BO 
AND CAP. 631, In this illustration A A is the vertical boarding, 


B one of a series of triangular blocks nailed to it to afford a support 
for the dash-board c, on the top of which the batten D is hedded. 


For a door, a@dash-board may be attached pagh-poara 
without supports as at B, or it may be 4° 
made out of a solid piece sloped at the top as at C, 
and “throated” or channelled on the under surface 
with a deep groove to prevent any pnssibility of water 
x trickling from the dash-board under the door. In such 
a case the bottom of the dash-board woald be at right 
angles to the face of the vertical boarding, as shown 





FIG. 63r. 
pAsH-BoaRD. by the dotted line EF, and the throating would be 


made at E. 
1300, We may fairly conclude this chapter on building within the 
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scope of the amateur by describing a useful mode of forming a 
Wooden giltter to a wooden building, by which all recourse to the 
gutter or plumber, zinc worker, or smith is avoided. This kind of 
building. sutter forms a substantial part of the building, and has 

the merit of being capable of ornamentation with very little trouble, 

thus forming a suitable and pretty finish to any wonden building of no 
great size. 
1301. We will suppose the roof to be rectangular in form, sloping in 

a single piece from back to front. The frame-work in the front has 

How tomake been been fixed, and a B in fig. 632 is the rail which 
the gutter. forms the uppermost member of the frame. A piece of 

quartering must now be taken, say 2}4in. square, and this must be 

sawn lengthwise in a slanting direction from end to end, so as to be 
separated into two pieces of the shape shown atC Dand EF. If the 
wood has been properly sawn these two pieces will be equal and 
similar in every respect. Let us suppose that the water is desired to 
run from B in the direction of A, where a shoot or pipe will be 
attached to the gutter through which the water may escape. To 
effect this the part C D must be nailed on to A B, so that the thin end 

C may be at the end A, and the thick end D over B. OncCD we must 
Haasan TOY nail a board, shown in section in GH in figs. 632 
Bee e and 633, lengthwise in the former, crosswise in the latter. 

Thi$ board may be from 6in. to 8in. wide, and should be 
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Fic. 634. CREST BOARD IN 
FRONT OF GUTTER. 


FIG. 633. 
SECTION OF GUTTER, ETC, 


at Jeast rin. in thickness. It will project from qin. to 6in. beyond the 
tace of AC E K M, e@tc,; and, if necessary, after the vertical boarding 
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x has been nailed to the frame, extra support may be given to it by 
three or four brackets, as shown by the dotted line at Y. On tothe 
upper surface of this board, and just above A B and CD, so that their 
faces outward and inward may coincide, must be nailed the piece 
E F, the thick end being over A, and the thin end over n. By this the 
upper surface of EF is, or ought to be, level, and to give sufficient 
depth to the gutter another piece of quartering, K L, may be nailed on 
EF, and this last piece will carry the rafters shown in section at M, N, 0. 

1302. To finish the gutter within, a piece of wodd z, as shown 
in section in fig. 633, should be nailed from end to end, so as to cover 
EF, K L, and the ends of the rafters reaching up to the pintening 
dotted line at the top of fig. 632. The ends of the ver- Sutter within. 
tical boards, or rather boards placed in a direction from top to bottom 
of the roof, will hang over Z, as shown at P in fig. 633, and carry the 
water into the cutter. 

1303. The front of the gutter will be formed by nailing toGua 
piece of wood from end to end, put on in such a manner that the 
bottom of the board may be level with the lower part of pronto 
CD, or even lower than this, taking care always that the — 8utter 
bottom of this board is horizontal and has to G I the relative position 
shown by S T to GH in fig. 634. A row of holes may be bored with a 
brace-and-bit, as shown in this figure a little below the upper edge of 
the board, and pieces taken out with the saw between the holes, so as 
to give the board an ornamental appearance. Many dif- 9,.smenta- 
ferent forms of ornamentation will readily suggest them- 02 of front. 
selves to the ingenious amateur. The crest-board thus formed may 
be carried as high, within reason, as the maker chooses, so as to 
afford more scope for ornamental cutting ; in any case, whatever may 
be the length or height, it will be well to support itand = x, 
attach it to the roof by iron stays, as shown between *tays. 

R and P in fig.633. Anyeblacksmith will make three or four of these 
at the necessary angle to fit the upright crest-board and the sloping 
board of the roof for a few pence. 

1304. Fig. 634 will suggest to the amateur many other uses for 
boards ornamented in a similar manner, or crest-boards Gesapaacaes 
as they are generally called. When a building, for new fo = 
example, has been made with a span-roof, sloping on 
both sides, a board of this description may be placed in a grooved 
cap over the ridge-board and the lines in which the rafters are butted 
against the ridge-board, affording an appearance very much like that 
exhibited by ornamental ridge-tiles. 


CHAPTER V. 
SJASONRY AND THE WORK IT INVOLVES. 


Masonry that can be done by Amateurs— Mason's Work ncither Attractive nor 
Easy—Knowledge of Masonry necessary for the Amateur —Modes of Building in 
Stone—Rubble Work—Coursed Work—Ashlar—Building Materials peculiar to 
every District—Bath Freestone—Limestone and Slate—Granite—Sawing and 
Dressing Stone—Reducing surface of Stone—Designations of various kinds of 
Mason's Work—Plain and Sunk—Circular and Moulded—Rusticated—Fixing 
Mason’s Work—Construction of Chimney-piece—The Slabs—Plinth and Neck- 
ing—Frieze and Shelf—Variations in Form—Plaster of Paris—Fastening down 
loose Flag-stone—Substitutes for Paving-stones—Mode of making Substitute— 
The Mould—Filling the Mould—Floor of Greenhouse—Making or Repairing 
Step—Clearing ground for I'oundation—Bed of Cement for Slab—Size of Slab— 
Brick-work below Slab—Step formed of Concrete only—Instructions given 
apply to other Operations, 


1305. IF the amateur does but little to bricklaying, he will do still 
less with masonry, which involves the cutting of different kinds of stones 
Masonry that in ortler to fix them into certain places. If a house or 
can be done ° , . : 
by amateurs, wall is to be built entirely of stone, then the mason is 
called into requisition instead of the bricklayer. His chief work, in 
addition to building with stones, is cutting and fixing stone lintels and 
sills to windows, lintels to doors, and all the stone-work that may be 
required in a house‘built of brick, such as keystones to arches, wher 
cut in stone, sinks, doorsteps, and stone paving of all kinds. In ad- 
dition to this he has to cut the slabs of which stone or marble mantel- 
pieces are made, and fix them in their respective places. 

1306. Now it is evident that an amateur will do little, if anything, of 
this kind; he will rather leave such work to the regular artisan, for 
pp pee it is neither attractive nor pleasant, involving the chance 
pstthes meas: of getting splinters of stone into the eyes while dressing 

them into shape with the mason’s mallet and cold chisel, 
and the lifting of heavy weights, and, perchance, bruising, or even 
crushing, his fingers or toes, if, by some maladroitness on his part, a 
heavy stone fall on them. 

1307. All that will be necessary for the amateur to know with regard 
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to masonry will be the different forms in which walls of stone are built, 
and the names assigned to the various styles ; the terms rnowledge of 
technically applied to various kinds of mason’s work ; and necessary for 
the nature of some of the stones employed for walls, 2° *™steur. 
dressings, and pavement. Reyond this, it will be certainly useful to 
know how a mantel-piece is put together, though he may never attempt 
to do it. His utmost efforts in masonry will, in all probability, be 
limited to fixing a garden step that has been dislodged from its posi- 
tion, or cementing a flag-stone that has been loosened. In fact, his 
work will chiefly be with cement, and in dealing with this, he may 
make blocks of artificial stone and paving-stone to serve his purpose, 
and the modus operandi to be followed in doing this shall be fully 
described. 

1308. Let us first consider the different ways in which walls are 
built of stone, and the names that are applied to these various modes 
of building. The way in which stones are built together by the aid 
of mortar to form walls eaect 
aire shown in figs. 635, pi ldine in 
636, and 637. The mode 
of building represented in fig. 635, is 
termed “rubble work.” 





; Rubble 
= In this the pieces used Work. 


L1G, 635. KUBBLL WOKh. are of all shapes andgsizes, the stonés 
are not squared or even dressed so as to be fitted together, but are 
put together as they may best suit. As in brick-work, a proper bond 
is obtained by laying the stones in such a manner that the line of 
division between any two stones comes over the middle, or as near 
the middle as may be, of the stone below, on whieh the ends of the 
contiguous and superincumbent stones 
jointly rest. In “coursed work,” shown 
in fig. 636, some attempt iS goyrgeq 
made to preserve regularity Work 
as regards height in the stones that 
form any single course, stones similay in 
depth being selected for each individual 
course. In “ashlar” the stones are 
squared according to dimensions duly laid down, and put together very 
much after the manner of brick-work. In this kind of 
work, pointing is seldom, if ever, required, but in coursed 
work and rubble work, when the wall is set, the joints between the 
stones are raked out and finished with flat-pointing. 





FIG, 636. COURSED WORK. 


Ashlar. 
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1309. Every part of the country has some building material under- 
lying the surface of the earth, either in 
the form of brick-earth or stone, but 
these widely different substances are 
rarely found in juxtaposition. In Kent 
Building thereis abundance of brick- 


eet tae eo earth, with chalk and flints, ““"== 


every district. 06 which chalk can be con- Fic. 637. ASHLAR WORK, 


verted into lime for making mortar, and flints can be worked up into 
durable and ornamental walls, the quoins or corners of the walls 
being made of brick. In this country occurs also the famous Kentish 
rag-stone, so much used in bold rubble work for churches, houses, 
walls, etc. 
1310. In Bath and its neighbourhood is found the soft cream- 
coloured oolite called “freestone,” easily worked and used with Caen 
Bath free. Stone, a similar material, for dressings, sills, lintels, aud 
stone. sometimes for the entire facade of buildings of impor- 
tance. In Devonshire, on the bleak heights of Dartmoor, granite is 
quarried, while along the coast is found limestone of excellent quality 
used for making lime when calcined or roasted under intense heat, and 
affording a beautiful and variegated marble when polished, and the 
Indian-red conglomerate known as “old red sandstone.” Devonshire 
Limestone afd the southern part of Wales also abound in fine slate 
and slate. of a purple and green tint, and in the former there exist, 
in parts, large quarries of a laminated slaty stone, which readily splits 
in thin pieces of great size, which are set up on end one after another 
to form rough fences, or the walls of pig-styes and similar buildings. 
1311. Granite“is found of excellent quality in Cornwall and the 
northern parts of Scotland. Dorsetshire is noted for its Portland stone, 
and a fine limestone known as Purbeck stone, which was 
much more used in olden‘ times than now. Space, how- 
ever, would fail to mention the various kinds of stone which are quar- 
ried in the different counties of Great Britain, and we must be content 
with just calling attention to the close-grained light-brown sandstone 
of Yorkshire, of which steps and landings are made, and which fur- 
nishes so much of the stone pavement used in our streets. 
1312. Stone that will not cleave with any degree of certainty is cut 
into pieces of the necessary size and shape by means of 
Sawing and 
dressing a Saw, generally worked backward and forward by two 
stone. men sitting opposite one another, one on either side of the 
block that is being sawn. The face of building stone, and stone for 


Granite. 
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pavement, is usually dressed with a broad cold chisel, held in one hand 
and struck by a mallet of the shape shown in fig. | ae 
638, round in form and sloping gradually from a fe 
broad top to a narrower bottom. Chisels of differ- 
ent widths are used by the mason in dressing stone 
for building purposes, and sometimes the axe, or 
mason’s hammer, already figured in a former chap- 
ter, is used in dressing stones tor walis. ‘The other 
tools are a trowel, about 7in. long in the blade and yy, 638. stonr- 
sin. in the handle, the upper surface of the blade MASON’S MALLET. 
being about 14in. below the centre of the handle or the tang which 
enters the handle, and the A level, plumb-level, and spirit-level, and 
squares of wood and iron. 

1313. In Burn’s “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts” the following 
practical description is given of the mode followed by the mason in 
bringing a stone, as one intended for a hearthstone or the tread of a 
step, to a flat surface with a chisel. First, “two chisel 

r Reducing 
draughts are made at one side and the end of the stone _ surface of 
something like what in joinery is termed a rebate. These ree 
rebates are made perfectly flat, which is tested by means of a straight- 
edge. Every part of the stone (in the rebates) should coincide with 
the under side of straight-edge. A diagonal chisel-draught is then 
made, connecting the ends of the side and end draughts previously 
made. Another diagonal draught is made crossing the first diagonal, 
and meeting the angle of tlfe end and side draughts. All these being 
made as near as possible of the same depth, on the spaces between 
the draughts being blocked out, a comparatively flat surface is 
obtained. This is brought as flat as required by the use of the 
square; or the level of the surface may be tested by using two 
straight-edges of equal depth, thus : place one along an edge’or arris 
of the stone, and on the opposite one the other straight-edge ; by 
looking over the upper edge of the one straight-edge, if the upper 
edge of the other coincides, the surface is level.” The foregoing 
description may prove useful, in case the amateur should attempt to 
re-dress the surface of a stone from which some thin layers have been 
split in any part,and which makes a depressibn that disfigures the 


stone. 


1314. Mason’s work is differently described by the nesignations 
architect and builder, according to the form that it as- ‘unasor. 
sumes. Thus it is “plain” when the rough surface of ™9*°2'# work. 


the stone is removed to produce a flat and level face. When any 
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part of the stone is sunk below the surface, as in a rebate, panel, ot 
Plainand cornice, the work is said to be “sunk.” When work is 
rounded or hollowed out, so as to form convex or concave 
surfaces, it is said to be “circular.” All cornices, heads of columns, 
Clroular ana etc., are said to be “ moulded,” and moulded work is 
mon cen: distinguished as straight or circular, according as it runs 
along in a straight line like a cornice, or is round in form like the 
capital or head of a column. When irregular holes are sunk below 
the surface of any stone, the work is spoken of as being 
“rusticated” or ‘‘ vermiculated.” 
1315. In fixing all mason’s work, it is first of all necessary that the 
pieces of which it is composed, whether it be for steps or a chimney- 
Fixing piece,a door or window<sill, or a lintel, be truly cut. The 
mason’s WOK. foundation on which it is to rest, if it be a door-step or a 
sink, must be properly prepared, so as to give a slight inclination to 
the stone, that the rain may run outwards from the door, or trickle 
to the corner of the sink in which the escape pipe is fixed. Chimney- 
pieces are distinguished as flat or box, according as they consist of 
jambs and frieze, formed of single pieces, with a mantel-shelf above 
them, or in many pieces, so as to project (7 


boldly from the wall, and give the appear- % e 
ance of solidity. 
1316. It will sometimes happen that a 
C 


‘ oe Ta: 
chimney-piece may, through damp or other 
Bbneeastien means, be dislodged from its 
of chimney- position, the mischief being 
piece. 
completed when the fasten- 
ings are loosened ©y some one hanging on FIG. 639. 
to the mantel-shelf, as servant girls are Payee 
accustomed to do, when rising from before PIECE. 
the fireplace after cleaning the grate. ‘A 
little plaster of Paris and cement is all that 
is required to put everything to rights 
again. To make the construction as clear 
as possible, let us take the case of a 
chimney-piece of simple form, as shown in 
figs. 639, 640; it will be enough to show 
e e e ¢ 
and describe one jamb only, as both jambs Wiai6sor sHeTION Gi 
are made in the same way, and it will help JAMB, 
us a little to suppose that the material used is glass instead of marble, 
so that we may see through the outer slabs to the pieces within which 


Rusticated. 
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aie partly covered, and therefore hidden by them. First, two pieces 
of marble, polished on the face and one edge, are reared 
against the wall at the back—a longer piece A B on the 
outside, and a shorter piece C D on the inside—and these pieces are 
secured in their place by iron cramps set into holes cut to receive 
them, and set in place by cement or plaster of Paris, with which the 
lines of junction between the marble slabs and the wall in rear 
are liberally plastered. The rough, irregular lines, E F; G H, show 
the inner surface of these slabs, which are also shown in section, 
along the dotted line K L, at M and N, in fig. 640. Against these 
slabs, at the very bottom, and resting partly on the hearthstone, 
is set a square piece O, which extends from face to face of the slabs, 
generally speaking, and is called a plinth. On the plinth is placed a 
necking P, rounded or cut like a moulding. Both plinth puintn ana 
and necking are set to the slabs at the back by plaster 7°28 
of Paris. On the necking is reared a slab Q, less in width than the 
plinth by 13Zin. or 2in. ; which, when it is fixed in the place, has the 
effect of making a rebate of 3fin. or lin. on either side. On top of 
this another necking R is placed, and then all is ready to reccive the 
frieze of the chimney-piece T, which rests on the short slabs on the 
inside of each jamb, and is secured in its place by cramps, and 
plaster of Paris as well. To hide the gap that is now left at the top 
of each jamb, and at each end of the frieze, a square block #riezo and 
Ss is placed on top of the necking. The shelf uis last of "2° 
all put in its place on top of jambs and frieze, and the chimney-piece 
is complete. Sometimes a projecting piece of carved marble, called 
a truss, is attached to the slab Q below the necking R, variations in 
or in some cases the necking is dispensed with, andthe  '™ 
slab Q carried up till it reaches the mantel-shelf, or very nearly so, 
leaving just room for a necking, below which projects a bold truss. 

1317. By following the preceding description, the amateur will find 
little difficulty in putting up a chimney-piece that has come away 
from the wall behind. He must remember, however, that plaster of 
Paris hardens very rapidly, and that no more must be pilaster of 
mixed at one time than is just sufficient to use with the vee 
piece to be fixed. Plaster of Paris can be bought of the oilman in 
paper bags, ready for use, at 3d. per bag of 7lbs. Like cement, if 
kept on the amateur’s premises, it should be stored in a perfectly dry 
place. 

1318. In fastening down a flag-stone that has been loosened, the 
ttone must first be taken up in order to se¢ what has led to the loosen- 


The slabs, 
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ing, which may have been caused by excavations made by rats, and 

Fastening MOY other causes. The substratum having been made 

Peo es good, and a bed of cement laid to receive the stone, 

the stone must be put in its place and worked about 

until it is exactly on a level with the stones around it. The joints 
may then be filled with cement. 

1319. It has been said that the amateur himself may make excel- 
Substitutes forlent substitutes for paving-stones and building-stones— 
paving-stones. or in other words, artificial stone for any purpose that 
he may require. This is simply another way of making and using 
concrete, and it will often be found very uscful. 

1320. Let us imagine that in a paved way, consisting of a number 
of single stones of the same width laid end to end along the centre of 
a path, as is often the case, so as to afford means of access from one 
point to another without treading on the damp earth, that a stone 
has by some mischance become cracked or worn away in the centre. 
If cracked, the pieces will soon become loose and dangerous, 
especially to children ; and if worn into a depression in the middle, 
water will collect and stand there, if the path be exposed to the 
weather. The amateur desires to mend this without having recourse 

Nsawck: 1° the builder for a new stone, or to pay for putting the 

agers sub- new stone in its place. The first thing to be done is 

to measure accurately the length and breadth of the 
stone to be replaced, and to make a shallow wooden mould of the 
same length and breadth dgtween the opposite and tn- 
terior Jaces of the sides of the mould. Thus, if the stone 
to be replaced measures 2ft. by 1ft. 6in., make the 
sedes of the mould so that the distance within from 
A to B, and from C to D, be 2ft., and from A to C, 
and from Bto D,18in. The figure represents the 
plan of the sides of the mould, and to complete it 


The mould. 





F'lG. 641. some boards must be nailed over the frame, as 
MOULD FOR PAV- 
ING-STONE. shown by the dotted lines, to form the bottom of 


the mould. The boards that are used for the bottom of the mould 
should be planed smooth within, so that the face of the block 
Filling the formed within the mould may also be smooth. In filling 
mould. the mould the first thing to be done is to provide for 
the face of the stone, which may be done by putting in a layer of 
cement of the thickness of /in., and on this some cement and sand, 
the two layers forming the thickness of 4%in. The remaining space 
should be filled up with concrete of cement, sand, and gravel. The 
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work should be done as quickly as possible, that one layer may 
not get too dry before the next is put on. When the mould is filled, 
it must be put on one side, and left for two or three days to allow 
the contents to harden and dry out completely. When this is 
effected, it will be found that the conglomerate of cement, sand, 
and gravel has shrunk, and that the stone will easily slip out of the 
mould. If the stone required be large, it is better to make the 
length and breadth of the mould a trifle more than the actual length 
and breadth required for the stone, to allow for the shrinkage of the 
cement, With patience and two or three moulds, the amateur may 
soon make stone enough to cover a considerable space. This will 
be useful for a long pathway; but for a greenhouse,  yyoor of 
workshop, or any similar building, it is better to make Seenhouse. 
the floor all of one piece, with concrete thrown in, levelled and faced 
with cement. 

1321. If a garden step or any other step with a treader of stone ts 
required to be made, or if the treader of any such step has become 
dislodged, the first thing to be done in the one case is to making or re- 
make, and in the other to see to, the base on which the pang: Stee 
treader is laid, and which acts as the riser of a wooden stair in giving 
the necessary support and height to the treader. In this case, let us 
suppose that a step has to be made to atford access to a roadway that 
is elevated about 15in. or 18in. above the level of the garden within. 
The example will serve for any other kind of step or steps constiucted 
in a similar manner. 

1322. The general method to be adopted in making steps of stone, 
and the necessary foundations for them, may be gathered from an in- 

ne spection of figs 642, givwnine 
Ne which represents sround for 


CG B | d 1 : foundation, 
MITTS the end elevation : 
a of such an ascent from the 


= “ ground-level A, toa higher level B, 
LIT as suggested above. The ground 

=. — i". must be cleared out to the depth 
of two bricks’ thickness below the 


QS aE T surface, and on this, after it has 
Fic. 642. been well rammed, brick-work or 

STEPS OF BRICK AND STON IN SECIION. stone-work must be made until 
the level CD is reached on which the stone E is to be placed. Rough 
but sound bricks should be used for the outside of this work ; for the 
inside, which does not meet the view, any bricks or brickbats will do, 
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provided that they are well sct in strong mortar. When the level 
Bed of cement C D is reached, a good bed of cement should be laid on 

Pon AIRE: ohe surface, and the stone set in its place, care being 
taken to give it a slight inclination outwards, so that no water 
may settle on it. An inclination of Yin. in 1ft. will be quite suffi- 
cient. 

1323. The stone should be wide enougn to admit of its extending 2in. 
or 3in. under tie superincumbent brick-work at I, which serves as the 
riser for the next step and landing G, which is only its own 
thickness above the level of the roadway without. Sup- 
posing that ingress and egress is effected through a doorway, the jambs 
of the door may be dowelled into the stone, as shown in the case of 
the upright H, at K. No step that is properly made, that is to say, in 
the way that has been described, ought to become dislodged, but it 
frequently happens that through the carelessness or ignorance of the 

Brick-work Workman employed, the brick-work has not been brought 

ae sufficiently forward at Cc to afford a solid foundation for 
the step, and the back x has not been let in under the brick-work at F, 
but is merely butted against it. In this case, too, mortar will be used 
in all probability instead of cement, and the stone may perchance have 
an inclination or slight slope inwards towards the brick-work instead of 
outwards. Water will then settle on the stone, and soak down behind it, 
and when asevere frost sets in the stone will be loosened by the frost’s 
action, and the weight of a man or woman resting on the outer edge at 
Y will lift it if it does not tip the stone up and wrench it right out of its 
place. In such a case the only thing to be done is to extend the founda- 
tion, and with a cold chisel cut away a groove in the brick-work behind 
sufficiently deep to iet x at least 1in. under the brick-work above at F. 

1324. It will, of course, be readily understood that the amateur may, 
by the aid of a mould made of a few boards, forma foundation of con- 
Step formea Cte which will answer all the purpose of brick-work, and 

of a be less troublesome to make ; or he may, if he like to do 

so, make blocks of concrete which he may build together 

insted of bricks. The projections of the stone treaders beyond the 

brick-work below them produce a pleasing effect; but if the amateur 

chooses to dispense with these, he can finish his work by facing the 
upper surface of the steps thus formed in concrete with cement. 

1325. It is unlikely, as it has been advanced before, that the ama- 
teur will do anything in masonry beyond those things which have 
been described in this chapter. If he does, that which has been 
already said will afford the keynote and clue to the contrivance and 


Size of slab. 
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execution of many a piece of work of greater magnitude. It must, 
however, be remembered that it is sought to do no MOTE moatructions 
in this book than to suggest work that is within the saben id aed 

compass of the amateur, and to explain the methods to operations, 

be adopted in doing it. Indeed, the remarks that have just been made 
may be taken to apply to the general principle on which this book 
has been written, namely, that of putting the amateur artisan in the 
way of carrying out any piece of work according to the method that 
is usually followed in such cases as may be brought under his notice, 
leaving him to apply the information that is given, and the general 
instruction that he has gathered from it, to the special requirements 
of the particular piece of work that he may happen to have in hand. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF RUOFS: ROOFING WITH SLATE AND OTHER 
MATERIALS, 


Roofs should be Weather-tight—Different kinds of Roofs—The Lean-to Roof— 
How Composed—Beams for Principal Rafters—Common Rafters—Adjustment 
cf length of Rafters~Struts to Principal Rafters—Simple Roof sufficient for 
Amateur—Horizontal and Vertical Boarding—Lean-to Roof : when available— 
The Span-roof—Inclination of Roofs—Convenient Angle for ordinary Purposes 
—Construction of Span-roof—Proportions of Roof—Rafters—Purlins and 
Common Rafters—Horizontal Boarding—Cap and Crest-board—The Hipped- 
roof—General form of Hipped-roof—How to Construct Hipped-roof—Ridge 
pole and Hip-rafters—Jack-rafters—Reduction of edges of Hip-rafters—Capping 
to finish Roof—Extension of general Principle—Method of Construction of 
Gable-roof—Wall-plates and Hip-rafters—Ridge-pole and Rafters—Guttering— 
Covering Materials for Roof—Thatching with Straw or Reed—How Thatching 
18 done—Mats of Wheat-straw—Materials for Roofing not yet considered— 
Roofing with Slates and Tiles—Laths for Slates and Tiles—Dimensions, etc., 
of Tiles—Gauge for Tiling—Measurement of Slating—Calculation of Number 
of Slates for Roof—Names and Sizes of Slates—Larger Kinds of Slates— Prepar- 
ing Roof for Slates—Setting out Roof for Laths—Gauging and preparing Slates 
—Slater's Saxe or Chopper—Pegging Slates—Process of Setting out Roof— 
Facia along ends of Rafters—Inclination of First Course of Slates—LExample of 
Wrong Method of Slating—Example of Right Method—Facia must be raised 
above ends of Rafters—Roofing-felt—Anglo-Danish Patent Asphalte Roofing 
Pasteboard—Good qualities of this Material—Buildings Covered with this 
Matcrial Insured at low Premiums—Price of Material—Erichsen's Patent India 
Mastic—Method adopted in preparing Roof—Distance between Rafters—Ventila- 
tor in Roof—Construction of Gutters—Disposition of Rolls of Pasteboard— 
Driving in Nails—Covering of Span-roof—Nail in Crevice—Application of 
Asphalte Mastic—Sanding the Roof—Roof should be Finished in Dry Weather 
—To render Roof Durable and Water-tight. 


1326. THE mar who can make a good sound weather-tight roof 
can flo a good and serviceable piece of work, for it is by the soundness 
och uneuia of the roof that all things that are under it are preserved 
be weather- from wet, and consequent injury. In this chapter it will 
be useful to consider the different kinds of roofs that the 
amateur may be called on to make for himself, the various materials 
with which such roofs are covered in, and the manner in which these 
materials are used and put together. 
1327. And, first, with regard to the different kinds of roofs that an 
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amateur may construct; these may be defined as the /ean-to roof, the 
span-roof, and the hiffed-roof. Of these, the lean-to roofis pigrerent 
the most simple and therefore the most frequently made, “2% of Foo. 
while the hipped-roof is the most difficult of construction, and will 
only be resorted to when it is desired to put up a structure with gables, 
or of a more ornamental and diversified character than the simple 
‘ectangular buildings that are covered in with lean-to or span roofs. 
1328. The lean-to roof, which is so called because it is composed of 
a single sloping piece, extending from the wall in the rear of the 
building to the wall in front, has been sufficiently indi- he tean-to 
cated, both in general character and construction, in Zoot 
Chapter IV. It will be enough to remind the reader that it is com- 
posed of parallel rafters, set to the same level throughout, supported 
and nailed at one end to the wall-plates on the wall 
behind, and at the other to the wall-plate on the wall in *O%og™ 
front. It depends entirely on the material with which the 
roof is to be covered in, whether any cross-pieces of timber should 
be nailed on to and above the rafters at right angles to them. It 
sometimes happens that a lean-to roof is so large that it is necessary 
to support the rafters, then called principal rafters, on Sabu md.t 
horizontal beams, extending from the wall at back to the alr oe cg 
wall in front, uprights being mortised to the beams where 
they rest on the wall-plate let into the wall behind, in order to give 
support to the ends of the rafters that butt against the back wall. 
Larger rafters are then used, and these are placed at a greater distance 
from one another ; to compensate for this, however, and to afford 
sufficient support for the roofing material, be it what it may, long 
horizontal pieces, called purlins, are let into thergfters, their number 
being determined by the width 
of the roof from back wall to 
front wall, and the rafters being 
slightly notched to receive them, 
and on these smaller rafters are 
laid at less intervals. Comrgon 
These are termed om 
common rafters, and are notched 
slightly on the under side to fit 
over the purlins, This construc- 
“1G. 643, RAFTERS IN LEAN-TO ROOF. tion will be sufficiently explained 
by reference to fig. 643, in which A, B, are wall-plates in the walls in 
rear and in front, supporting the ends of the beam c. Along the ends 
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of the beams thus placed, a timber shown in section at D is nailed, 
against which ene end of the principal rafter E Eis butted, the top- 
most end being notched into the upright F, which is mortised into the 
beam Cc, and built into the wall. This upright is continued a little 
above the principal rafter, and affords support for the common rafter 
Adjustment © at the topmost end, this rafter being notched at the 
ce iensth other end over the timber D and supported in the middle 
on the purlin H, which is shown in section. Sometimes. if 
the length of the principal rafter is from 15ft. to 2oft., it is advisable to 
give additional support to the weight of the roof by putting in a strut 
Btrute to prin. K» one end of which is mortised into the principal rafter, 
cipal rafters. and the other butted against the lower end of the upright 
F, which is propeily sloped and mortised to receive a tenon which is 
cut at this end of the strut as well as at the other end where it is con- 
nected with the rafter. 
1329. It will be seldom, if ever, that the amateur will find occasion 
to construct a roof of this kind, the simple lean-to roof of single 
miapieeut rafters being sufficient for his purpose. In cutting his 
sieasretias rafters he must remember that it is more important to 
have them deep than thick, as the strength of a rafter is 
in proportion to its depth, and not to its thickness. When a roof of 
this description is covered with boarding, if the boards are put on 
horifontally either as weather-boards or to be covered with 
Horizontal i ‘ 
end Aes roofing-felt or with slates, the boards may be nailed 
at once to the rafters without any intervening timbers. 
If, however, the boards are put on vertically, two or three horizontal 
pieces after the manner of purlins should be nailed across the rafters 
to which the vertic@l boards may be nailed, or, to give additional 
substance and security to the roof, one set of boards may be laid on 
horizontally as a lining, planed up on the inside, and the vertical 
boards screwed down to these. : 
1330. The lean-to roof is for the most part only used when the 
structure over which it is placed is built against or forms an oftset 
F from another building. When the structure itself is wholly 
siaiea ab detached from any other, having four sides of walls of its 
own at right angles to each other, or when the purpose to 
which ft is to be put is such as to render a lean-to roof undesirable 
and a guble-end preferable, even though the structure be reared 
against another building, a span-roof should be made. 
1331. The span-roof consists of two rectangular pieces of roofing 
forming a certain angle with each other, and with the horizéntal line 
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from top to top of the opposite walls on which the lower members of 
the roof rest. It is, in fact, two lean-to roofs putto- ne span- 
gether and connected at the top where the slopes meet. 7° 
The chief difference in point of structure between the lean-to roof and 
the span-roof is, that the rafters are placed in pairs instead of singly, 
and that they are butted against one another at the top, a ridge-board 
or ridge-pole intervening, instead of resting, as in the case of the 
lean-to roof, on the higher wall-plate on the wall to the rear. With 
regard to the slope of any roof, it must be remembered that the 
greater its inclination the more quickly will the rain that ynownation 
falls on it run off. No roof need slope at an angle °%7%: 
greater than 45°, which is the inclination of the slanting line BC to the 
horizontal line A B in fig. 644, and none should be less than 22° 30, as 
shown by the angle ABE. The latter slope is sufficient for all lean-to 
sheds; the former is usually adopted for green- 
houses, where it is an object to allow the sun’s rays 
to strike on the glass as directly as possible for the 
greater part of the time that the sun is above the 
horizon. Anangle of 30°, shown by the angle ABD, 
will be found a convenient and, at the gopvenient 
Fic. 644. inci. ame time, sufficient inclination for the Eitay 
NATION OF ROOFS. roofs of most buildings that anamateur PUTPOSES. 
may put up; but in determining the slope or pitch of the roof it is 
manifest that he must, in most cases, be guided by circumstances of 
position and the purpose forwhich the building is intended. 

1332. The general principles of construction of span-roofs will be 
readily understood from fig. 645, which shows the kind of roof that 
the amateur will most generally build on this plan. In construction 
this diagram the height of the roof is taken at one-third ° #8770 


FIG. 6365. ~™N 
CAP OVER RIDGE 










Fic. 647. CRLSr- 
BOARD. 


Fic. 645. CONSTRUCTION OF SPAN-ROOF. 
the span, that is to say, the height AB of the ridge B above the 
horizontal line c D drawn from the top of one wall to the top of the 
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other is exactly one-third of CD, which makes the inclination of the 
sloping sides of the roof to this horizontal line as nearly 30° as possible. 
Proportions Thus, if CD he 15ft., A B should be 5ft., and if the height 
ofroof, 4 be 6ft., then the span cD should be 18ft. If the 
material of which the roof is to be formed is heavy, then the beame 
or rafters should be pretty stiff, that is to say, they should not be less 
than 6in. deep by 3in. thick; but if the roofing stuff be light, rafters at 
less substance, as far as depth is concerned, will do. The rafters §, F, 
are notched on to the wall-plates G and H respectively at 
their lower end, while the upper end of each is rested 
against the ridge-pole K. In order to give stability to the structure, 
the rafters are connected by a tie L, which renders the whole frame- 
work rigid. The same methods of adding purlins and common rafters 
Saninecal if necessary, and of completing the roof, are used as in 
common the lean-to roof, and if vertical boarding is to be used as 
roofing material it wil be desirable to nail some horizontal 
pieces across the rafters from end to end, to which the boarding may, 
in its turn, be nailed. 
1333. Horizontal boarding may be nailed on to the rafters at once, 
and this may be covered with ordinary roofing-felt. This is shown in 
Horizontal fig. 646, which also exhibits a neat method of covering 
boarding. the ridge with a cap, or piece of wood grooved below so 
as to fit over the ridge and rounded above. This may be made more 
ornamental by making another groove along the top of the rounded 
surface into which must be inserted a thin crest-board, as shown in 
fig. 647, which may be cut along the topmost edge into any shape 
Cap and that fancy may dictate. In the crest-board the grain wih 
crest-board. 45 along its length from end to end, and whatever may 
be the style of ornamentation adopted, it will be desirable not to 
leave too narrow a neck of wood between the lowest parts of the 
indentations, lest by some mischance any of the projections should 
be broken off, and the appearance of the crest-board spoiled. 
1334. The formation of a hipped-roof is far more difficult than that 
of th roofs which have been described, but it may be that the amateur 
The hipped- May require to make one. We will, therefore, endeavour 
to describe as briefly as may be consistent with clearness 
two forms of hipped-roofs, and these descriptions, it is to be hoped, 
will serve as a sufficient guide for anything else that the amateur may 
desire to do in this way. 
1335. Let us suppose, first of all, that, instead of a roof sloping on 
gwo sides for a lean-to house, the amateur desires to make his roof 
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in three parts, so as to slope down to a gutter surrounding the three 
walls of the building, of which two are brought out at right Boat 
angles to the original wall that forms the back of the struc- gen ees ; 
ture, while the third forms the front. On consideration it 
will be clear that when a lean-to roof was used to such a structure as 
this, the front wall was level along the top, and the end walls, so to 
speak, were half-gabled or sloped upwards from the front wall. When 
a span-roof was adopted the side walls were level at the top, and the 
front wall assumed the form of a gable end, but now a hipped-roof is 
to be constructed, the three walls must be level and of the same height. 
1336. To form such a roof as this it is manifest that the first thing 
to be done is to fix a ridge-pole A B, as in figs. 648 and 649, projecting 





Fic. 649. HIPPED-ROOF, FIG. 648, HIPPED-ROOF—PLAN, 
SIDE ELEVATION. 


from the wall at the back. In fig. 648 the plan of the ieee 
roof is shown, and the appearance presented by either , construct 

‘ . digs ; hipped-roof, 
side when viewed from the side is exhibited in fig. 649, 
although strictly speaking this is the elevation of the side of the build- 
ing to the left hand. The ridge-pole being fixed and levelled hip- 
rafters C B and D Bare placed in position, one enqresting |, aeweal 
on the corners of the wall-plates where they join, and the ana hip 
other butting against the end B of the ridge-pole. These 
rafters may be about 4in. by 3in., if the roof is not very large and heavy. 
This being done, straight rafters of the same scantling as the hip- 
rafters must be placed along the wall-plates E C and F D and fastened, 
the first four on either side to the ridge-pole, and the remainder to the 
hip-rafters, the lower end of each being notched over the wall-plate. 
It will be noticed that these rafters, which are called jack- 5. oy psmere. 
rafters, decrease gradually in length, until the last that is 
required is very short indeed, perhaps no more than 18in, or 2ft. in 
length. Rafters must be laid on in the same manner in front, the 
upper end of the central rafter butting against the ridge-pole and the 
rest against the hip-rafters, decreasing on either side until the whole 
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are put in position. It will be manifest on consideration that the edges 
Reduction of Oftthe hip-rafters will have to be reduced with the plane 
edges orhip- a :on both sides so as to bring each side on a level 
with the upper surface of the upper rafters. A roof of 
this kind may be covered over in the same manner as lean-to and 
span-roofs, but if boarding is used care should be taken to cut the 
boards in such a manner that they may join accurately. The slanting 
lines of junction between the faces of the roof directly over the hip- 
Capping to rafters may be finished with rounded capping to conceal 
Anish roof. and protect the joint; but capping in this position should 
be left plain at the top, and not finished with a crest-board, as in the 
case of a cap surmounting the ridge-pole. 
1337. The formation of the hipped-roof which we have been con- 
sidering may be extended in the opposite direction, so as to forma rm’ 
eee with four sloping faces over four walls of the same heichs 
ofgeneral We have now to look at another kind of formation, such 
principle. : 
as that presented bythe roof of a gable end or attic 
window, projecting from the main roof. In this case the top of the 
walls will no longer be level, but will each be sloped upwards into 
gables or half-gables accomling to circumstances. We will, as 
before, imagine our roof to be placed over a building that forms a 
projection or offset from another, the wall of the old building forming 
the back wall of ¢he new structure. As in the previous case, the 
principle involved can be extended to an independent building with 
gables at every face, if it be so desired, ag will easily appear from the 
description about to be given. 
1338. Fig. 650 represents the plan, and fig. 651 the elevation when 
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Fic. 651. GARLE ROOF—SIDE FIG. 650. GABLE ROOP—PLAN 
ELEVATION. 


viewed from the left-hand side, of such a roof as is now under con- 
sideration. A, B, and C indicate the highest points of the 

Method of } : ; 
pe poe peo walls to be covered in, A and B being the summits of 
ers the half-gables, and c that of the entire gable in the front. 
Wall-plates are laid down the slopes of the walls from 4 and C to D,and 
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from Band C toE. A long horizontal timber is fixed against the wall form- 
ing the back of the new structure from A to B, and from its Wall-plates 
central point F a ridge-pole is laid toc. This being done ange 
hip-rafters are laid from F to D and trom Fto E. Inthe 
elevation, fig. 651, the points B, F, A, become merged, as it were, into 
one, and the middle point F has therefore been denoted by the same 
letter as in fig. 650, in order to distinguish the ridge-pole in each 
figure more clearly and to afford better means of identifying it in each. 
The next step in the process of construction is to add tie uage-pole 
rafters, sloping from the horizontal timber A F B to the ®247atters. 
hip-rafters F D and F E, and then the rafters from the ridge-pole F C 
to the other side of the hip-rafters. Thus there are four faces, similar 
in shape and size in fig. 650, but not necessarily so in practice, two of 
which slope from the highest parts of the whole roof to the hip-rafter 
F D, and two to the hip-rafter F E. The water, therefore, that falls 
on the roof will trickle downwards to the lines of the hip-rafters on 
either side and leave the roof at the corners D and E, where suitable 
provision must be made to carry it off. A roof of this kind, like the 
others already described, may be finished with a variety of materials, 
but the best and safest mode is to lay a piece of flat board down the 
line of the hip-rafters to form the bottom of a gutter, and 
then to cover the rest of the rafters with horizontal board- 
ing. Sheet lead should then be laid in the valley thus formed, to 
receive the water, and the rest of the boarding covered with slates. 
The ridge F C must be capped with ridge-tiles, and the line A FB, 
with a flushing of lead or zinc let into the face of the wall behind and 
properly secured. 

1339. Having considered the various forms whigh the roof assumes 

and the mode in which the necessary frame-work of wood is constructed 
in each case to afford a support for the covering material, |, ing 
we must now turn our attenéion to the covering material as enieg for 
itself. This may be either natural or manufactured. 
Chief among the natural products with which a roof may be covered 
in are straw and reed, slate and wood, while among the manufactured 
articles the most important are tiles, cement slabs, roofing-felt and 
pasteboard, and sheets of zinc and corrugated iron. 

1340. With straw and reed the amateur will do nothing : the art of 
the thatcher is one that is very difficult to acquire, and oy aan ‘ 
while, especially in the western counties, many a farm bert 
labourer is to be found who can turn his hand to work of 
almost any kind, it will be found that he cannot, and will not, medaie 


Guttering. 
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with the thatcher’s work. Thatching is a special trade requiring mucy 
manual skill ¢hat is only to be acquired by practice, and in harvest- 
time in the West country a good thatcher is constantly in request on 
one farm or another, and earns good wages. 
1341. In Devonshire the straw of wheat, when the leaves have been 
taken off by a rough comb, is bound in small bundles called xzches, 
How thatch- and termed “reed.” Theword straw is confined to barley 
tng is done. ond oat straw. In thatching, the lower end of the wheat 
straw is brought outwards and the head laid inwards, and when 
finished—that is to say, for barns and cottages, but not for ricks of 
hay or corn—the surface is shaved over with a sharp sickle. The 
long strong reeds growing in the marshes, and especially in Slapton 
Lea—hence called lea-reeds, or, as a Devonshire man would say, “ lay- 
reeds ”—are cut at a certain time of the year and stacked in bundles 
for thatching houses. 
1342. It is useful for the amateur to prepare wheat straw in this 
way for the purpose of making mats to protect cold pits and frames 
Matsof and glassstructuresin winter. The se 
wheat straw. rode of doing this will be seen 
from fig. 652. Two or three pieces of strong 
string, of some length, having been doubled so 
as to form two long ends, straw sufficient to pS: wee 
make a layer from lin. to 1¥%in. in diameter 1s thrust against the 
pieces of string where they are doubled, and the ends are pulled one 
in one direction and the other in another, so as to bind the straw 
tightly together. Another small bundle of straw is placed between 
the ends of string close’to the first bundle and the strings are again 
crossed. The opevation is continued until a mat of sufficient length 
is formed. When used the straw should be in the direction of the 
slope of the frame or pit, and as the mats will be comparatively narrow, 
and one will not be sufficient, in all probability, to cover the frame, 
two or three must be used, the one that is above the bottom mat and 
next to it lapping over it just as slates lap one over the other. 
1343. To return, however, to materials used for roofing, enough has 
been said about boarding over roofs with weather boarding or vertical 
Materials for boards to render necessary any further allusion to this 
rot cen material and the mode of using it. Cement slabs have 
sidered. aso been spoken of in building with this patent material, 
and the mode of dealing with them has been fully explained. We 
have therefore only to consider the modes adopted for covering roofs 
with slates, tiles, roofing-felt and pasteboard and sheet metals, flat and 
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furrowed, or “ corrugated,” as it is technically called ; but as the 
making of zinc and metal roofs belongs to the smith and zinc-worker, 
it will be better to leave the notice of them for that part of the book 
in which these trades are brought briefly under the consideration of 
the amateur-artisan. 

1344. The methods adopted in covering roofs with slates and tiles 
are very nearly identical. The tile is hung by a peg, or two pegs, on 
a lath nailed horizontally to the rafters and called a pan- echacih 
tile lath: the slate may be hung on a lath in the samt plates and 
manner, or nailed on to horizontal boarding previously 
nailed down to the rafters to receive them. In all roofing operations, 
whether the material used be tiles, slates, pieces of wood cut in the 
form of slates or tiles, and in ornamental figures, such as triangles, 
semicircles, etc., the chief points to be regarded are that in all places 
all over the roof there shall be a double thickness of the material used, 
and that bond shall be properly broken, that is to say, that the line of 
junction between any two slates or tiles shall meet on and over the 
centre of a solid slate or tile in the course immediately below, so that 
no water shall make its way through the roof and into the building 
below during a fall of rain, however long or continuous it may be. It 
will be understood that the foregoing remarks apply to plain tiles or 
flat tiles, and not to pantzles, which form a ridge and furrow roof and 
overlap each other in a far less degree. ;: 

1345. The following memoranda with regard to slating and tiling 
will be useful, and first, with regard to the laths on which tiles are 
hung, let it be noted that a plain tile lath is 14in. wide, oo sop 
and Min. thick, while a pantile lath is 1in. wide and er ae 
lin. thick. A bundle of pantile laths consists of 1q laths 
12ft. long, or 120ft. of lathing. A bundle of plain tile laths contains 
100 when the laths are 5ft. long, 125 when they are 4ft. long, and 166 
when they are 3ft. long ; in fact, 5ooft. of lathing in this form consti- 
tutes a bundle, whatever may be the length of the laths. One bundle 
of laths is used for tiling a square of 1ooft. superficial. 

1346. With regard to tiles, a plain tile is about 11in. long, 7in. wide, 
and 3in. thick, and weighs about 2lbs. 5oz., or 24lbs.; a pantife is 
13%in. long, 934in. wide, and %in. thick, and weighs pimensions, 
5%lbs. The number of tiles required for rooft. super. of eeu ch etee 
tiling varies according to the gauge used; thus, 600 plain tiles will be 
required for gin. gauge, 700 for 3}4in. gauge, and 800 for Gauge for 
3in. gauge. The wider the gauge, therefore, the fewer the : 
tiles required, and the more economical the roof. For a square 
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covered with pantiles, 180 are required for 1oin. gauge, 164 for r1in., 
and 150 for 12in. 

1347. Slating is also measured by the square, an allowance of rft. 
being generally made for the eaves. An allowance of 6in. is made on 
Measurement each side for cutting to hips and valleys, and when the 

ofslating. jates are trimmed or cut at the bottom to present orna- 
mertal courses on a roof, at least one-third extra must be allowed. 
The most durable slates are those from the Welsh quarries. Ordinary 
slating, if not' done with wooden pegs, is put on with iron or zinc nails, 
but iron nails will rust, and the heads of zinc nails often fly off when 
struck with the hammer, zinc being a very brittle metal. Copper nails 
are better than either zinc or iron, being far more durable, but, at the 
same time, more expensive. 

1348. To find how many slates are wanted for a piece of roofing, 
Bateeaas multiply the length by the breadth, allowing for the 
ot nner or row of slates below at the bottom and how much the 

rows of slates (or tiles) are laid one over the other. Of 
roofing slates, 120 are reckoned to the hundred. 

1349. Slates are known in the building trade by different names, 
according to their sizes, as shown in the following table, which exhibits 
Namesana the size of each kind, the gauge that is most commonly 
sizes of slates. 1<6d first, the number required for a square according to 
the gauge specifed, and the weight per thousand (that is to say, 1,200) 


in the first and second qualities. 
No. of S$ i No. ve- Weight ae Thousand 
by 


Name of Slate. Sise. Gauge. cover, guived to (1,2 
1,2 ay oa 1st Quality, aud Quality 
Doubles No. z.... 32in. X 8in, ... 4din. ... or eae 430 w7ACWL. « §=21CWh. 
? No. Be vee 13 9 x 6 ry 5 ” eee 2.5 eve 480 oe 15 ” eee 18 ” 
Ladies No. 1. .. W453 XK IZ yy ee SH oy ce 8 abe AO! coder BEng. Rew, SD ps 
vy NO. Be ee 15 59 X Boy ove a mee | ees, GOO sex 25 pp wee 33. yy 
Viscountesses .. 18 K 10,, ... 745, ov 6 vss 200 ase 34 gg tte, 4B gy 
Countesses bse: BO Gy MIO gg. sre BOs. ee, Sse AFT. ct, GO gs eee. BO 5 
Marchionesses ... 22 59 X 1D 55 0s QB yy ce QeB vee TFO nee SB gg tte Bog 
Duchesses © Bhan % WB gy ove TOF gy cee OH cco 225 ces BO yy cee 77 gt 


1350. Other sizes of slates are known as Queens, Imperials, and 
Rags, but of these there are no absolutely determined sizes, and there- 
Larger kinds fore no accurate data can be given as with the sizes 

ofalates. above. Queens and Imperials are usually cut from 27Iin. 
to 36in. in length, but of irregular widths. Rags are of various lengths 
and widths. Of these kinds of slates a ton will cover from two to 
two and a half squares. For fixing slates, as many nails are allowed 
per square as there are slates, for all sizes from Doubles No. x ta 
Viscountesses inclusive, but for the larger sizes two nails per slate are 
allowed. 

1351. The framing of the roof being ready, and the slate: lenvered 
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on che ground, the neat thing to be done is to nail the laths across 
the rafters on which to hang the slates, unless the Prepavitg 
framing has been boarded over to receive them, and to meee for 
pierce and peg the slates ready for hanging. In order 
that the laths may be laid at a proper distance apart, it is necessary 
first of all to decide on the gauge, that is to say, the width, from the 
bottom of the slate to the line across the slate in which the holes for 
pegs are to be made, or through which the nails that pin the slates to 
the boards are to be driven. 2 
1352. Let us see, ther, how to determine where this line shall be 
drawr across the slate, and how to set out the roof for the laths. 
Suppose that the amateur is going to use Ladies No. 2, Betub-ouk 
a slate which measures I5in. in length by 8in. in width. Boot tor 
It is necessary for half the slate in the course above to 
lap over half two adjoining slates in the course below, to preserve all 
the requisites for a sound weather-tight, and to allow of proper breaking 
of bond. He will remember that the width of a plain tile lath, or a 
lath used for slating, is 1/in., and as half thelength of his slate is 7 Zin. 
the width of his gauge must be 7¥%in. + 1¥in,, 
or 83in., as shown in fig. 653, which 
represents aslate15in. X Sin. drawn ‘ coud pre 
to scale. To make the gauge by 
which the dotted line CD mgy be scratchec 
across each slate, a piece of lath must be taken 
and two, nails inserted in it at the distance AB 
Fic. 653. PRE- = 8¥in. apart. This being done, if one nail be 
PARING SLATE 
FoR Roor, drawn along the bottom of the slate, the other 
Fic. 654. sLATER's Will trace the line CD. To prgpare the slates for 
oaaes hanging on the laths a tool is used, called a 
slater’s saxe or chopper, evidently derived from the seaxe giater’s saxe 
or short sword of the Saxons, having a sharp point pro- ° °?°PP®- 
jecting from the back, as shown in the illustration. The cutting part 
of the blade is used for dividing slates, and the point for piercing a 
single hole at A in fig. 653, or two holes, about 3in. from each side, 
as those shown near Cand D. One ortwo pegs are used, Pegging 
according to the number of holes, the pegs being from mere 
1%in. to 2in. long, and driven in home to the top so that there may 
be no projecting piece left, which would have the effect of lifting the 
slate that might lay next above and upon it. 
1353. To set out the roof for the laths the operator must place his 
rule on the end rafters, so that the end may be 2in. or 3in. over the 
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eaves, aS may be required to give the necessary drip, and makea 
saute mark on the rafter 14}in. from the end, and then 6in. 
one below and 6in. above, continuing the marks upwards 
until the ridge of the roofis reached. This must be done, 
as it has been said, on each of the end rafters, and the marks must 
then be struck on the rafters intervening by means of a chalk line 
stretched across from end rafter to end rafter. Laths must then be 
nailed along the lines thus made, the top of the lath in every case 
being brought against the line ; thus, in other words, the lath will be 
brought against the line, touching it, but will lie below it. This 
description will be better understood by referring to fig. 597 in page 562. 
In putting on the slates it will be found that the slates at each end of 
every other course will be of half width, as shown in the illustration, 
and the first row of slates along the eaves will have to be cut off 
along the line of the gauge. The same method must be adopted for 
plain tiles. ' 
1354. All this must be done of necessity, but before the slates are 
put on there are other things that must be seen to as well. The 
Hania dione rafters will, or ought to, hang over the wall, and to the 
ee, ends of the rafters a facia should be nailed, to which the 
guttering may be attached. This facia-board should be 
made of substantial stuff, varying from lin. to 1%in. in thickness 
according to the,size of the building. 
The depth of the facia will depend 
upon the size of the rafters, but it will 
seldom, if ever, be less than 6in. in 
width. Provision must also be made 


to give the first cpurse of slates the WRONG. GAY 


proper inclination. OF PUTTING 
ON SLATES, ETC. 


1355. What is meant by giving the 
proper inclination to the first course 
Inclination Of slates will appear 
cote ye more clearly from figs. 
alates. = 6c and 656, which snow, 
the ‘first, the wrong way, and the 
second, the right way, of commencing 
to cover a roof with slates or tiles. 
In both these figures A is the wall- 
plate on the top of the wall B,c the .. Ge pice WAY OR, 
rafter, D the facia destined to carry ON SLATES, ETC, 
the guttering, and £, FE’, laths nailed lengthwise across the rafters to 
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sustain the roofing material. Now, if the first half course of slates 
were put on below the lath E, and in such a manner that wyample of 
the upper surface of the slate F 1 were parallel to the methocof 
upper surface of the rafter, and the next course of "#tine. 
whole slates F 2 were put upon it, it is plain that the upper part 
of the slate in question would be also parallel to the slope of the 
rafter, and that a space would intervene between the upper part of the 
rafter and the lower surface of the slate. This would have the effect 
of raising every course of slates further above the line Of the rafters 
than that below it, and before many courses of slates had been put in 
position the pegs would fail to catch and be sustained by the laths; 
or, supposing that the upper end of the slate were pressed down so 
that the peg might catch on the lath, the lower portion of F 3 would 
be raised above the surface of the slate below it, and project in the 
manner indicated by the dotted line F 4. In a roof covered in this 
way there would be neither stability nor capability of 1:esistance to the 
weather. It is necessary, therefore, to seek means by which the 
inconvenience and error already described may be avoided, and a 
proper inclination given to the first course of slates or tiles. 

1356. To do this effectually and in a proper manner a piece of wood, 
such as is shown in section in fig. 656 at G, must be nailed to the 
rafters, of such a shape as to throw the outer edge or bottom of the 
slate or tile upwards ; or, what is all the same, the, rafters must be 
blocked at the ends with pieces shaped like G, or having, mxample of 
in other words, a wedge-like form and a strip of board msn Een 
nailed on these from end rafter to end rafter to carry the first half 
course of slates. The first half course will then take the proper posi- 
tion indicated by F 1 in fig. 656, and the first whale, course, hooked on 
with pegs to the lath E, will lay flat on the half course as shown by F 2, 
while F 3 will indicate the position of the slates in the second 
whole course, and the manner in which every course of slate in a 
slate roof, and every course of tile in a tile roof, rests on the slate or 
tile immediately below it, as the case may be. Of course the relative 
position of the slates, and the space between them, has been some- 
what exaggerated in the illustration, but this has been done purposely, 
the better to explain the proper way of going to work as clearly and 
definitely as possible. The facia D will haveto be raised pacia must 
sufficiently high to cover the ends of the rafters and the eens 
ends of the pieces nailed on them. ercakere: 

1357. We will pass on now to the last kind of material that will 
fequire mention here, and this includes the roofing-felt and the 
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Willesden roofing pasteboard. The roofing-felt is a strong, coarse 
felted material made of hair, and apparently all kinds of 
hair-like refuse that will mat together under pressure, 
rendered waterproof by being saturated with tar. It is dirty to handle, 

and not very easy to cut, but when nailed over boarding and tarred and 
sanded it affords a durable roof impervious to weather. Of course all 
roofing-felt of this kind requires dressing with tar and sand once a 
year to preserve it. When left exposed to the sun and rain for some 
time without dressing, the tar with which it was saturated at making 
loses its power, and the felt gets broken up. This kind of roofing 
material, which is generally known as “ Croggon’s Patent Roofing-felt,” 
is sold by most ironmongers and oilmen. It is sold in rolls 2ft. 8in. 
wide at the rate of 1d. per foot super.; thus the cost of every yard of 
the material per lineal measure is 8d. It is laid over the boarding of 
the roof in horizontal slips from side to side of the roof, and secured in 
its position by flat-headed nails ; the lowest strip must be laid first, and 
then the one immediately above it, which must lap over the lowest slip 

to the extent of 2in. or 3in. Zinc or copper nails are better for nailing 

felt to wood than iron nails. 

1358. A better material, however, than the foregoing, more cleanly 
and comfortable to handle, and more easily cut, exists in the 
Willesden Paper, which is manufactured at the WILLESDEN PAPER 

eeinesaen ANP CANVAS WORKS, Willesden Function, London, 

gape for . NV.W., and sold at the Company’s depéts, 34, Cannon 

‘ Strect, E.C., and 52, South Castle Street, Liverpool, 
This material has now been in use for some years, and Las obtained 
gold and silver medals and highest awards at exhibitions held in 
various parts of tresworld in and since 1878. 

1359. The Willesden Roofing used for sheds, farm buildings, cote 
tages, etc., is supplied in rolls of any length, 19in. and 27in. wide, at 
1s. and Is. 2d. per yard, and from whiclr it is to be gathered that its 

price is no more than 14d. and 2d. per square foot. For 

Willesden a : 

4-ply partitions, small leantos, domestic offices, etc., the roofing 
can be had 54in. wide when desired at 2s. and 2s. 3d. per 
yard run, which is about the same per square foot. The quality used for 
roofing, verandahs, etc., is known as 4-ply paper. It is claimed that it is 
the best and cheapest roof-covering extant, no boards being required, as 
the material itself is battened directly upon the rafters. Its durability 
is proved by the fact that structures covered with material of this 
quality have been standing exposed to all weathers for the last 
eleven years without injury. Its cheapness, moreover, is considerably 


Boofing-felt. 
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increased by its lightness, as the subtructure necessary to support a 
roof composed of Willesden Paper need not be in any way so sub- 
stantially made as one intended to support a roof of tiles, slate, or 
iron. Compared with galvanised iron for weight and capacity, 100 
square feet of Willesden Paper weighs 16} Ibs and the same area of 
galvanised iron, B.W.G. 24, weighs 145 lbs. ; and 1 ton of the former 
covers 13,500 square feet, and 1 ton of the latter 1,540 square feet. 

1360. I will now mention other qualities of Willesden Paper and 
the various purposes for which they are used. These 

Other qualities 
qualities are known as 2-ply and 1-ply, in reference to the of Willesden 
substance of the material. The former is used for under- 7" "7°" 
lining slates or tiles, for fixing against damp walls, for an interior 
lining to leaky roofs, for making stencil plates and waterproof labels 
and for roofing 02 doards. It is supplied in various colours, namely, 
in brown, for underlining slates, etc., at Is. per yard run, 54 in. wide ; 
in neutral green, 1s. 4d. per yard; extra brown, Is. 6d. ; and light 
green, 58 in. wide, at the same price. The 1-ply paper, used for 
underlining damp walls, for lining packing cases, making waterproof 
wrappings, lining floors, and other purposes, is sold in light green 
60 in. wide and stout, at 8d. per yard run; the same width and thin 
at 5d. per yard run; in neutral green, 56 in., at 8d. ; and in brown 
at 6d. An extra stout quality is supplied at 9d. per yard, and a thin 
neutral green, 36 in. wide, at 2d. per yard. 

1361. I will now quote as briefly as possible the directions supplied 
by the makers for fixing the Willesden Papers :—Due regard must be 
given in the correct spacing of rafters and studding for the reception 
of the 4-ply Willesden Paper without boards, as shown at 
A, Fig. 657, representing a plan of the roofing between and poners and 
including two rafters on a scale of yyth actual size, or rea 
I inch to r foot. There must be a distance of 16 inches from centre 
to centre of rafter or stud for 19-inch roofing—which must be used 
for all buildings over 12 feet span—and 17 inches centre to centre for 
54-inch roofing. Good and cheap rafters may be obtained by sawing 
two flat cuts in 7-inch by 3-inch battens, which will give 3 pieces 
each 3 inches by 2} inches. Being made in rolls, 19 inches and 54 
inches wide, these distances should be strictly observed, so that the 
edge of one sheet laid vertically from eaves to ridge will overlap the 
edge of the adjoining sheet 3 inches at every joint, and there be fixed 
Nie outside battens on every rafter and stud. For roofs under 12 feet 

spthe rafters and studding for partitions, etc., can be placed 24 
dng apart from centre to centre for 27-inch paper, or 25$ inches froin 
40 
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centre to centre for the $4-inch width ; but this spacing should be 
confined to roofs under 9 feet span, unless not intended for permanent 
use. A section of the roof at a rafter is shown at B, Fig. 657. 

1362. In all cases Willesden Roofing must be fixed with outside 
wooden battens 2} inches by ? inch, and nailed or screwed through 
batten and roofing to the rafter or framework beneath in order to 

provide good holding. Nails or screws should not be 
jess than 2$to 3 inches long. Thus at every joint the 
edges of adjoining sheets, overlapped for 3 inches, will be firmly 
gripped between the outside batten and the rafter or framework. For 


i 


lilt 


A. 


FIG. 657. MODE OF FIXING WILLESDEN vAPER TOR ROOFING IN PLAN (A) 
AND SECTION AT RAFTER (B). 
W.R.—Willesden Roofing. B.—Batten, 2} in. by Zin. R.—Rafter. O.—Overlap, 3in. 


B.R.—Brickwork. .P.—Wall Plate. E.B.—Eaves Board. F.B.—Facia Board. 
G.—Gutter. 





permanent work, ordinary boarding does not provide sufficient nail- 
hold for securing the roofing, which should in all cases be fixed to 
rafters and studding. Paint outside battens before fixing with three 
good coats of oil-colour, and the roof when fixed. 

1363. Each sheet of roofing should be cut long enough to extend 
from eaves to ridge, allowing sufficient length not only to permit an 
overlap at the ridge, but also for turning under the eaves board, to 
receive which the rafters are notched, as shown in B, Fig. 657. To render 

mage the roofing more pliable where a sharp bend is required, 

© eaves, aS at ridge or eaves, both ends of the sheet, say 6 inches 

i sea ha up, may be placed in water for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
but in no case should the entire sheet be plunged in, The ridge of 
the roof should be surmounted by a capping, against which the ends 
tof the battens should be batted ; or they may be let into the capping 
if preferred. In case of accidental damage to the paper, the fractu: 
may be repaired by sticking a piece of 1-ply paper on each side, wi 
@ waterproof solution composed of white lead and best gold size. | ,- 
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1364. A Willesden trough may be readily constructed for dipping 
the ends of roof sheets, or any portion of the paper wMere a bend ir 
required. Take 2 yards run of 4-ply paper 54 inches wide, and soa} 
it in water so that it may readily bend to form the trough. 

Clamp each end between two boards or battens, with a Trougs ot 
coating of white lead at the joint, and firmly nail or screw 
together. A rectangular tank may be made from one sheet, say 8 
feet long, by bending the sides up about 9 inches degp, folding the 
corners, and securing with battens round the edge. Sucha tank, when 
placed on level ground or boards, will hold about 100 gallons. 

1365. The fixing of the 2-ply paper is managed in the same way, 
due attention being paid to the spacing between rafters or studs 
namely, 24 inches from centre to centre for 27-inch paper and 254 inch 
for 54-inch paper. Boards are first laid closely together 

ixing 2-ply 
on the rafters, and the paper is then laid from ridge to Paper for 
eaves, much in the same manner described for the 4-ply, Career 
except that beneath the paper, at every joint, a thin strip of wood, 
3 inches by @ inch, is inserted to throw the water off by slightly raising 
the surface, thus obviating any chance of a leak. The external battens 
are then put on, and the roof finislred in the same manner. 

1366. For lining damp walls, the 1-ply, 60 inches wide, at §d. per 
yard, or 1-ply, same width, at 8d. per yard, is generally used ; the 1-ply, 
36 inches wide, at 2d. per yard, is also suitable. Thé old paper should 
first be stripped off, and the surface scraped and sized. 

Then the Willesden Paper should be put up with a den Pare on 

Damp Walls. 

mixture of glue and paste, in the proportion of one-fourth 

glue to three-fourths paste. The glue should be dissolved before being 
added to the paste, and a little alum thrown in With it. The paper 
must be thoroughly well pasted, and each sheet should be left about 
half-an-hour after pasting, and not be put up until that time has 
elapsed, so that it may thoroughly slacken. When hung, the paper 
should be well rolled with a paperhanger’s roller. When the wall is 
very bad it will be better to use a mixture of white lead and glue 
instead of paste, in the proportion of 2 Ibs. best white lead to 1 db. of 
glue. The glue should be just brought to boil before adding the white 
lead. Before using this mixture, the paper should be lightly damped 
with a brush or sponge, and left about twenty minutes to slacken. 
When hung, it may be coated with ordinary wall paper, or sized and 
varnished with the best hard oak varnish. It must not be used 
against newly-finished walls in lime, plaster, or cement. 


CHAPTER VIL 
PL&STERING IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 


Plasterer’s Work within Doors—Plasterer’s Work outside the House—Materials 
and Tools used by Plasterer—P)aster : how classified—Coarse Stuff—Fine Stuff— 
Gauged Stuff—Proportions of Materials used—Influence of Thickness of Coating 
on Cement used—Hod of Plaster—Bundle of Laths—Whitewashing— Prepared 
Whitening for Whitewash—The Plasterer’s Tools—Hammer—Trowel or Darby~— 
Mortar-board or Hawk—The Float—The Plasterer's Brush—Cements, Templates, 
etc.—Lathing to receive Plaster—Distance between Laths—First Coat of Plaster, 
etc.—The Finishing Coat—Hardening of Coats—Test of Cements—Parian 
Cement: its advantages—Martin’s Cement—Directions for using it—For Walls 
—For Painting—For Papering—For Floorings—For Lath Work—For Polished 
Work—To prevent Stains, etc.—How to Plaster Ceiling—-Making a Cornice— 
Fine Stuff or Gauged Stuff to be used—Colouring Cornices—Roses for Ceilings 
—Plastering Outer Walls—Rough-cast : how it is done—Stucco for Concrete 
Wall—Mode of Procedure in Rough-casting—Panelled Walls—Disadvantage of 
Rough-casting—Stucco on Earth Wall—Stucco for External Work—How to 
make Strong and Durable Stucco—Reveals, etc., in Stucco—Plastertng, etc., that 
Amateur will do—Repairing injury to Stucco without the House—Repairing 
internal Plastering —Mode of Procedure—Stucco Damaged by Blow—Whitening 
Ceilings, etc.—Protection for Clothing—Washing Dirt from Wall or Ceiling— 
Preparation of Whitewash—Another Method—To make Brilliant White Stucco 
—Coloured Washes: their utility—Relief in Sténcilling—A‘sthetic Paper-stainers, 
etc.—How to make Coloured Washes—How to Decide on Depth of Tint— 
Coloured Washes of Various Kinds—Warm ‘Tints, etc.—Colour for External 
Walls—Mixing and Applying Washes—Method to }xe observed—Materials : 
where procured. " 


1367. THE plasterer’s work lies both within and without the house, 
but it is in the interior that his services a.e chiefly called into requisi- 
Serene tion. When the walls are complete as far as the bricklayer 
work within or stonemason is concerned, they are as rough inside as 
without, and the plasterer’s business is to give the inner 
surface of the walls successive coatings of plaster in order to render 
them smooth, for the reception of paint in oil or distemper, or wall 
paper. He has also to make good the party walls within the house 
which divide one room from another, whether they be of brick nog- 
ging, or simple partitions of lath and plaster. He coats the ceilings 
with plaster, makes, or rather moulds, the cornices, and finally 
whitens the ceilings and colours such walls as are to be coloured with 
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a wash stained to the desired tint by the addition of a little colouring 
matter to limewash. ° 

1368, Outsidé the house the duties of the plasterer lie in coating 
brick-work or stone-work with stucco, prepared with cement, which 
hardens into a solid sheet impervious to rain, and in eee 
covering external walls with rough cast. It may be as ware onside 
well to consider plasterer’s work, first as relating to the 
inside of the house, in coating the walls and ceiling of a room with 
plaster, and putting up a cornice and any other enrichments that may 
be deemed necessary ; secondly, with regard to external work, such 
as covering the outer surface of walls with stucco or rough casting ; 
thirdly, with reference to repairs both within and without the house ; 
and, lastly, respecting the mode of whitening ceilings and colouring 
walls, and the method of preparing white and coloured washes. 

1369. But before entering into detail on these points it may be 
useful to consider the materials and tools used by the 

. ; : Materials and 
plasterer, and the extent to which a certain quantity of tools used by 
the various kinds of materials used will go. The infor- ea 
mation given on these heads is derived from Laxton’s and Spon’s 
useful “ Price Books.” 

1370. The plaster used by plasterers is generally classified as 
“coarse stuff,” “fine stuff,” and “gauged stuff.” These pyaster: how 
differ one from another in the materials used, their réla- °#8sifled. 
tive proportions, and the manner of preparing them. 

1371. Coarse stuff is commen lime mortar, with a small quantity 
of hair mixed with it in order to spread through it and bind it well 
together. The proportions in which the lime, sand, 
and hair may be mixed to form coarse stuff aré, ¢ime- 
paste, 6 parts ; sand, 12 or 13 parts; hair, 1 part. The hair used is 
procured from the tan yard, where it has been scraped from the skins 
of animals, or consists of the Sweepings of hairdressers’ shops 

1372. Fine stuff is lime paste slaked to a paste with a moderate 
quantity of water, and afterwards diluted to the consistency of cream. 
It is then allowed to stand until by evaporation it has 
hardened sufficiently for working. A little sand or 
plaster of Paris is then added to it, and thus tempered it is used as a 
finishing coat over the first coating of coarse stuff. 

1373. Gauged stuff is only used when the finishing coating is 
required to harden very rapidly, and for cornices, etc. It 
is formed by adding 1 part of plaster of Paris to 3 or 4 
parts of fine stuff. For finishing off repairs this preparation may be 


Coarse stuff. 


. 
Fine stuff. 


Gauged stuff, 
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used with considerable advantage, but the amateur must remember 
that the addition of the plaster of Paris will cause the mixture to sez 
or harden very rapidly, and that no more must be mixed at a time 
than the operator is able to use conveniently. Gauged work unfortu 
nately will often crack. 

1374. With regard to quantities of material used in plastering, it is 

estimated that 1 cubic yard of lime (chalk), 2 yards of road drift or 

pusesuene cand, and 3 bushels of hair will cover 75 yards of rende 

of materials and set on brick, or 7o yards on lath. The same 

quantity will cover 65 yards plaster or render, two coats 

and set, on brick, or 60 yards on lath. Floated work will require 
aboyt the same as two coats and set. 

1375. The thickness of the coating of compo or stucco with which 
Influence of 2 Wall is covered will of course influence the quantity of 
eating on cement that is used in the operation. According to the 
cement used. thicknesses given, 1 bushel of cement used by itself or 

mixed with 1, 2, or 3 bushels of sand will cover superficial space as 
follows :— 


Thickness...... din. fin. xin. Thickness...... gin, fin. xin, 
Yards, Yards. Yards. Yards, Yards. Yards. 

x bushel of Cement... 24 13 14 1 dittoand2of Sand 6% 44 38 

1 dittoand rof Sand 4% 3 2} x dittoand3o0f Sand g 6 48 


It must be remembered that the cement is weakened by the addition 
of sand, and that if a strong and durable coating of stucco is required, 
it will be better to use equal proportions of sand and cement. A 
useful and sufficient thickness will be found in in. 

1376. A hod of plaster is reckoned to be about 32 bushel ; 2 bushels 
Hoaot Of grey lime or 3 of blue lias are equal to 1 bag; 20 
plasters bushels of sand go to 1 yard; 3 bushels of cement make 

1 sack; and a cask of Portland cement contains 4 bushels; 14 
pounds of plaster of Paris constitutes 1 bag, and 7 bags make 
1 bushel. 

“y 377. In addition to the above memoranda, which may prove useful 
in calculating quantities required and in buying, it may be desirable 
to remind the reader that a bundle of laths measures 500 feet per foot 

Bundle of ‘UN, whatever may be the length of the laths, whether 
Isths. long or short. It is reckoned that 1 bundle of laths and 

500 nails will cover about 434 superficial yards, The single fir laths 
are about Win. thick, and often less than this; the stouter or double 


laths are about 34in. thick. 
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1378. With regard to whitewashing to cover 100 square yards super- 
ficial once over, 12lbs. of whiting—to be bought of any white. 
oilman and at some grocers’—will be wanted, with %lb. ‘of Washing. 
blue-black and 13f gallons ot size. To go twice over the same super- 
ficial extent : 21lbs. of whiting, Ibs. of blue-black, and Preparea 
234 gallons of size will be required. A prepared whitening bale pen liad 
for whitewashing is now sold, the chief merit of which appears to be 
—and a great merit it certainly is—that in mixing it for use, no size 
need be added to it. All that is necessary is to add water to the 
whitening, and the whitewash is ready. It is made by MEssRs. 
GROVES AND Co., Lzdlze Road, Fulham, S.W. 

1379. The tools required by the plasterer are hammers, trowels, 
floats, and moulds, with brushes. Other tools than these are used 
by the regular plasterer, but these will be all that the The 
amateur-artisan will want, as it is unlikely that he will try roles pe 
his hand at anything else than mere repairs, and this is 
by no means clean and pleasant work. The hammer used by the 
plasterer has a face for striking nails on one side, and anaxe- 
shaped blade on the other, with a nick in it on the bottom 
of the blade. This blade is used for chopping and breaking laths to the 
proper length when necessary. The nails used for attaching laths to 
quartering of partitions, or joists of ceilings, are furnished with a head, 
and resemble, in some degree, small Clasp-nails. For putting on 
coarse stutf the ordinary bricklayer’s trowel may be used; but for 
laying on fine stuff, and smoothing the finishing sur- 
face of a wall, a trowel of peculiar form and make, 
with the handle springing from and parallel to the 
7 blade, like that shown in plan,at A and in section at 
Mii B in fig. 658, is required. It will be readily seen that 
Hil plaster can be spread far more easily and smoothly 
D with a trowel of this construction than with an ordi- 
nary trowel. This trowel is technically called a 


“darby,” a corruption presumedly of rowel or 
darby. 


Hammer. 






Fic. 658. PLAS- . : 
TERER’S DARBY. gayber, an old English word applied to 


those who built walls of mud or clay mixed with straw, and to* plas- 
terers as well as to the tool with which the daubing or plastering 
was done. Primarily the word is derived from daddle, which means 
to work in wet materials.t The little square mortar-board on which 

t The word ‘‘daub” has changed somewhat in its signification since the trans 


i i ak of daubing a 
lation of our English Bible now in use was made. We do not spe 
wall with mortar now. It isin the sense of covering with an external coating that 
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the plaster is held for the plasterer’s use, and which has been de 
Mortar-boara SCribed in the chapter on bricklaying, is technically called 
orhawk. ..° “hawk,” though why it should be so no satisfactory 
reason appears. The float is a long straight-edge, higher in the 
middle than at the ends, which is dipped in water and 
worked over the surface of the plaster in order to render 
the surface perfectly level. This name is also given to a wooden tool 
similar in shape to the darby, which is also dipped in water and worked 
over the plastering to produce a smooth and even surface. 
1380. Lastly, the kind of brush chiefly used by the plasterer, 
whether for applying water to the surface of his work or for washing 
the dirt off walls that are to be re-coloured, or ceilings 
plasterers that are to be whitened anew, is one of the shape indi- 
cated in fig. 659, being from 4in. to 6in. in width across 
the broad part of the handle, to which three tufts of 
long hair are fastened, as shown in the illustration, 
the whole spreading out into a broad, flat brush 
capable of holding a good deal of water or colouring 
matter, and of being worked over the surface of 
plaster without doing more than remove the external 
coating of dirt and colouring matter when the wall or 
ceiling is being cleaned. The price of such brushes J 
as these varies from 2s. to 38. No amateur artisan 
should be without one. | 
1381. Enough has now been said about the ff 
materials used by the plasterer and the tools that he “ Hy | 


The float. 





Cements, May be made on cements in connection a a ‘i agi 
templates, eto. with plastering, and the templates or TERER'S BRUSH. 
‘moulds with which cornices are fashioned. We must now go back to 
the order in which it was proposed to treat plasterer’s work in section 
1368, and consider it as relating to the inside of a house in coating 
walls and ceilings, afterwards touching briefly on the subsidiary work 
of putting up cornices and enrichments of ornamental work, such as 
rose$, in the centre of a ceiling. 

1382. First of all there must of necessity be some surface to which 


to apply the plaster. This exists, of course, in all brick and stone 


Jochebed, the mother of Moses, is said, in Exodus ii. 3, to have ‘‘ daubed " the ark 
of bulrushes, in when she exposed her infant, with slime and pitch ; and, again, in 
Ezekiel xifi. ro-15 and xxii. 28, the prophets of Israel are likened to men daubing 
a wall with untempered morter. 
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walls and brick nogging partitions in the rough surface that brick- 
work or stone-work presents, and to which plaster will readily cling ; 
but in ceilings and ordinary partitions of framed timbers or quartering 
there is nothing of this kind, and an artificial surface must be created 
on which the plaster may te laid. This is effected by means of 
laths, which 
: Lathing to 

are nailed, as_ receive 
represented in ere 

= = fig. 660, to ’the timbers A, 
| a] B,C, which may represent 

either the outer faces of 
Fic. 660. LATHS NAILED TO QUARTERING OR JOISTS. quartering or the lower 
faces of the joists of a ceiling. It is unnecessary here to enter on the 
various modes of making a ceiling, or rather framing together the 
timbers of which it consists, as that is a process which belongs strictly 
to carpentry, and has been dealt with elsewhere. 

1383. Whether it be for the formation of a ceiling or a partition, 
laths must be nailed all over the exposed timbers at distances which 
will vary from Min. to %in., according to the configura- ener 
tion of the laths, as in the accompanying illustration. between 

é , ‘ laths 

The interstices between the laths are highly useful, and 

render the surface far better for coating over with plaster than a 
smooth surface ; for when the mortar is put over the laths part of it 
penetrates between them, and when hard keys, as it were, the plaster 
to the laths, and renders it difficult of removal. A lath and plaster 
partition between two rooms, or between a room and a passage with- 
[> OSS out it, must be covered with laths, and plastered on 
eX both sides. As the first coat of plaster iS wirst coat of 
&, 


SSS<I spread it is scored over by means of the Plaster, eto. 









trowel with rough diagonal lines about Min. deep, as 
Fic. e617 Score shown in fig. 661, and these rough and deep lines, 

vie etasten. which are madeat a distance of about 2in. apart, serve 
to hold the second coat of plaster to the first in the same manner as 
the interstices between the laths gave material assistance in holding 
the first coat. 

1384. Great care must be taken in reducing with the float the 
finishing coat, whether there be two or three, to a surface smooth and 
level in every part, as there are few things more unsatis- The finishing 
factory to the eye than an uneven wall, receding insome °*” 
parts from, and projecting in others beyond, the true surface, Equal 
care, too, must be taken in finishing the arrises or edges of projecting 
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chimney-breasts, or of any recess in the wall where the two surfaces 
of the wall ang the reveal meet at right angles. These—to borrow a 
term from fortification—are salient angles: the converse of these, 
namely, re-entering angles formed by the meeting of two sides of a 
room, or the reveal of a recess and the wall at the back, must be fin- 
ished in the same careful, painstaking manner, otherwise the room will 
not look well when it is papered. Sometimes, to assist the plasterer 
in covering his walls with plaster, a strip of wood is nailed to the 
chimney-breast on either side, and occasionally in the angles of the 
rooms, and the plasterer is bound to govern his work by these strips 
of wood. 
1385. In plastering it is desirable that the work, from the first coat 
to the last, should harden as soon as possible; firstly, that the plasterer 
Hardening May proceed from one coat to another with as little delay 
of coats. as may be; and, secondly, that the plaster may be 
covered with paint or otherwise treated as soon as it is in a fit state 
to receive it. For this end various cements have been introduced in 
which some foreign ingredient is mingled with the usual materials, 
with the view of making the plaster set slowly enough to be manipu- 
lated with ease, and render it fit to be painted on at once as soon as it 
is set. For all practical purposes there is nothing better than Port- 
land cement, but the cements known as Parian cement and Martin’s 
cement have long been popular, the latter being said to have the ad- 
vantage from its chemical composition of covering more surface in 
proportion to its bulk than any other similar material. 
1386, It is well remarked in “ Laxton’s Price Book” that “the test of 
these materials is, of course, the way in which they work.” Some years 
Testof ago, before these cements were so largely used as they 
cements. are at present, all making good, as it is technically called— 
t.é., patching up holes in old plastering—used to be done with J/aster. 
Then Keene’s was introduced, but the men did not like it; it was 
troublesome and uncertain, and, as they said, worked harsh. When 
Parian, however, came into play, they preferred it to the plaster, and 
always used it when they could, as it was sufficiently mild to be worked 
to advantage, and demanded no excess of labour. Most of these 
internal cements attain a very great degree of hardness, and they are 
capable of receiving a polish almost equal to marble ; they are rubbed 
down with “ grit-stones” of various qualities, a stopping being added 
—that is, plaster in a semi-fluid state—which fills up the pores ; this is 
followed by the same process with “ snake stone,” and finally finished 
with putty powder. The chief advantage of Parian cement is that, from 
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the character of the material with which its base—plaster—is qualified, 
it will take paint almost immediately ; indeed, the sooner oe 

it is painted the better. In workmen’s phrase, the brush anti aa 
should follow the trowel, and this enables rooms of 

first-rate character to be finished ready for occupation at once, instead 
of having to wait a whole season for the plastering to dry. In addi- 
tions and alterations, where expense is not of the first importance, this 
renders its use of great advantage. 

1387. Martin’s cement, when used for internal work, can be painted 
upon in a few hours, a great desideratum where rapidity of progress 
is absolutely necessary. It is to be mixed with clean wrartin's 
water, and, when it has been well beaten up, it must be °°™®* 
applied to walls like plaster or cement of an ordinary kind. 

1388. The following directions for using Martin’s cement, and for 
other operations in connection with it, are given in “Spon’s pireotions for 
Pocket-book of Prices” :— aS 2h 

(1) ‘For Walls.—Use the coarse cement in the proportion of one 
measure of cement to one measure and a half of clean, Porat: 
dry, sharp sand for the under coat of half an inch 
thick, and finish one-eighth of an inch thick with pure cement, 

(2) “ For Painting.—Once within twenty-four hours after comple- 
tion; care should be taken that oil alone be employed for the first 
coat, adding a more than ordinary quantity of dryers for Hie pal une: 
the second coat ; two parts of oil to one of turps for the 
third coat; one part of oil to two of turps for the fourth and following 
coats at the discretion of the painter; but much will depend on the 
description of the work, the more the suction the more oil in propor- 
tion. Body colour should be avoided in theefigst coat. Three coats 


are generally sufficient. 


(3) “ For Papering.—One coat of size is sufficient, and For'bepering. 


paint is not requisite. ° 
(4) “For Floorings.—Use an equal proportion of sand and cement, 
mixed stiffand well beaten down with a shovel to the thick- aaa 
ness of three-fourths of an inch, ona solid foundation. 
Allow it to remain ten or twelve hours, and then float with half an inch 
of pure cement. 
(s) “ For Lath Work.-—Zinc nails should be used. For lath work, 
(6) “ For Polished Work.—Proceed as for walls, but finish with fine 
or superfine cement if a pure white is required. It wor potishea 
should then be worked as marble, a stopping being ap» ~* 
plied where requisite till the desired face is obtained. Care should 
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be taken that a sufficient time be allowed for the surface to dry between 
every applicatior of the stone or putty powder. 

(7) “ Zo prevent stains in the work wood or zinc trowels are recom: 
mended. When iron tools are used they should be constantly cleaned 

To prevent in strong limewater ; but when work is intended to be 

et. painted this precaution is unnecessary. Plaster of Paris 
shou'd not be used or mixed with this cement, nor Portland used as 
an under coat.” When put on half an inch in depth one cwt. of Mar- 
tin’s Patent Cement will cover twenty-eight superficial feet when used 
neat, or twice that area when mixed with an equal quantity of good 
sand. The cost of one cwt. of this cement in Derby is 4s. 3d., but in 
London 5s. 

1389, The process to be followed in plastering a ceiling is the same 
as that adopted for walls. First the laths must be nailed to the joists, 
How to plaster then the first coat of coarse stuff must be spread over the 

ceiling. — laths and the surface marked with diagonal lines crossing 
one another ; and, lastly, the work must be finished with one or two 
coats of fine stuff as may be deemed necessary. When perfectly dry 
it will be ready for whitening. If, however, a cornice is to be added 
round the top of the room, and a rose to be affixed to the centre of the 
ceiling, these jobs should be done before any attempt is made to 
whiten the ceiling, or to colour, paint, or paper the walls of the room. 

1390. And, first, with regard to the cornice: if this is very large, and 
consequently too heavy to be made solid, it is usually cast in pieces 

Makinga and fixed in position. Otherwise a foundation may be 

made for the cornice by fixing blocks of wood, either 

trianguler in form or approaching even more nearly to the outline of 
the cornice, and to thesé laths or slips of wood must be nailed, on which 
the first coat of coarse work must be spread. Thus the brackets 
which form the primary 
foundation of the cor- 
nice may be a simple 
triangle as in fig. 662, 
or cut irto projecting 
angles and recesses as 
in fig 663; but, how- 
ever this may be, the 
nie: eee CUES NG site heraa CUT mode of procedure as 
FOUNDATIONS FOR CORNICES, regards the rest of the 

cornice is the same in either case; for laths are nailed, as shown in 
section in the illustrations, to the faces of the brackets, and on the 
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rough surface thus formed the plaster is spread. Cornices are generally 
formed in fine stuff or gauged stuff that they may set 

quickly, and a regular shape is given to them from end to ganged erat? 
end by means of a mould or template, which is cut out in Seo 
wood and run along the surface of the plaster to bring it into ‘he re- 
quired form. Of course this need only be resorted to in the case of 
broad or massive cornices which are not cast before fixing in position. 
When the cornice is but small, and therefore of no great weight, the 
plaster may be run along the angle formed by the ’meeting of the 
planes of the ceiling and the walls of the room and moulded without 
the help of any foundation. If possible, as little width as can be con- 
veniently arranged should be allowed at the top of projections such as 
occur at A in each of the above illustrations, because the dust will 
settle on any such projecting piece and form a dark line, which will 
detract from the general effect of the cornice. Cornices Golouring 
should be coloured in distemper with the prevailing tints °*™°e* 

in the wall paper, and the effect is considerably improved if the lower 
member of the cornice, as at B, be gilt or touched over with gold 
paint. 

1391. Unless the amateur is possessed of some skill as a modeller 
he is advised not to attempt a cornice in cast work. A rose in the 
centre of any ceiling is a great addition to the general Roses for 
appearance of a room. These were originally mage in °° "™8*: 
plaster, but may now be procured in papier maché of the PAPIER 
MACHE Company (LI MITED), 21, Wellington Strect, Strand, London, 
2 feet in diameter, at 5s. each, plain, 10s. in white and gold, or Is. 
finished in a very superior manner. They can be easily fixed to the 
timbers of the ceiling with screws ; but it is possible that the disposi- 
tion of the joists may be such that the rose will not fall exactly in the 
centre of the ceiling as it should do. When a house is building 
provision can be made for tkis by the insertion of cross-pieces between 
the joists. 

1392. We must now pass on from internal work, namely, the coating 
of walls and ceilings with plaster, to the covering of the outer surface 
of walls. This is generally done by the application of piastering 
rough-cast or a coating of stucco. The object is partly °°" Vl 
to obtain a surface impenetrable by moisture, and partly for the sake 
of giving a better appearance to the walls. The amateur will readily 
understand how necessary this is in the case of walls of beaten earth, 
which will present a rough and unattractive surface of a light brown 
colour. Similarly, walls of concrete built on the monolithic system 
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require an outer facing of stucco to fill up the crevices, and so con: 
ceal all blemishes and imperfections which are inseparable from this 
mode of building. 
1393. Rough-cast is made in this way. Some mortar is put in a 
shallow tub, and sufficient water is added to bring it to the consistency 
a of cream ; a little fresh lime is then added to it, and some 
ough-saast: 
seal itis very fine and small shingle mixed with it, if pebbles 
sufficiently small can be obtained. To give an idea of 
the proper size, ‘the shingle may vary from that of a sweet pea seed to 
that of a garden pea or horse bean. Another mode of making rough- 
cast is to wash gravel or coarse sand until all the finer particles are 
carried away, and then mix the residue with fresh slacked lime and 
water until the mixture is of the consistency of cream. Rough-cast, 
however, looks better for the addition of a little shingle. 
1394. A concrete wall should be covered with stucco rather than 
rough-cast, but if it be determined to rough-cast a wall of this 
ore description, all holes of any size should be stopped with 
concrete cement or plaster before the operation is commenced. 
An earth wall should be chipped over with a slater’s 
hammer, as the indentations thus produced will afford a better 
holding for rough-cast mixed with fine pebbles; and if the rough-cast 
be made of gravel, they will help in giving a rough and broken 
appearance to the surface strictly in accordance with the character 
of this kind of surface-coating. 
1395. When all is ready the workman must damp the surface of the 
wall with water, by dipping his large brush in a pail of water close to 
eae orues: him, and then sprinkling what is held in the brush over 
= i poseae i the walle This done, he takes up the rough-cast either 
with his brush, on a trowel, or in his hand, and throws it 
against the surface of the wall, to which it will adhere. Sometimes, 
in the case of brick or stone walls whichware coated with rough-cast, 
a coating of lime mixed with hair—plaster, in fact—is first laid on, and 
before this is set the rough-cast is thrown against it. Occasionally 
small pebbles or coarse sand are thrown against the plaster, and when 
dry the surface is coloured with a wash of lime and sand. A good 
effect can be produced in rough-casting by dividing the surface of the 
Paneliea wall into panels by means of thin strips of wood or iron 
wails. rods, which must be fixed by nails. The framing of the 
panels can then be filled with cement, which should be brought to a 
smooth surface and painted, and the panels themselves filled with 
rough-cast. If the framing be coloured black or dark brown an 
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appearance is produced similar to that of the black and white houses 
of Cheshire, which are highly picturesque. 

1396. The worst about rough-cast is, that it has a damp look when- 
ever it rains until fine weather has set in once more and the surface 
has had time to dry ; and this point may also be urged Sissaventace 
sgainst stucco, which always looks damp in wet weather, or ae 
though in reality it is not so. The only way to prevent 
this is by painting the exterior. This can be done with good effect 
with stucco when it has once got thoroughly dry, but ‘hot with rough- 
cast. 

1397. When an earth wall is to be covered with stucco it should be 
dented all over with blows from the sharp side of the slater’s or 
mason’s hammer, as recommended in preparing forrough-  gtuccoon 
cast. Brick and stone walls, and walls of concrete will °#) wall. 
require no preparation of this kind. Stuccoes are of different kinds. 
Finer stuccoes, used for internal work, are made of lime or gypsum, 
sand, and marble reduced to powder. When it is desired to give 
such a composition a polished surface like marble, or to use it as an 
imitation of marble, glue or gum-water is mixed with it in order to fill 
all the pores, and, when perfectly hard, the work is rubbed down with 
pumice stone and polished in the same manner as marble. 

1398. Stucco for exterior work is made of cement or unslaked lime 
in the proportion of one part to six parts of clean sharp sand. As 
soon as the surface of the wall has been properly prepared Sh ee 
for the reception of the stugco it is sprinkled with water, oo 
and the stucco laid on with a plastering trowel and worked 
smooth and level by the aid of a brush and float. Sometimes the 
surface of stucco is sprinkled with diluted mortar, or the wall is dressed 
with unslaked lime and water, which is applied to the wall before the 
stucco is dry. It is said that walls treated in this way will set very 
hard, and always preservethe clear white colour imparted to them by 
the limewash. Walls should be thoroughly dry before stucco is 
applied to them. Spots of damp will cause the plaster that covers 
them to rise and swell, and ultimately to crack and fall off, sadly dis- 
figuring the wall. When cement is used the walls are not dressed 
with limewash, and the result is, that the face of the wall is of a dull 
greyish brown colour. Cement stucco will, however, take paint well, 
though a brush is soon worn down and worn out when worked over 
so rough a surface. The horizontal and perpendicular marks by 
which a stuccoed wall is divided into large blocks, giving it the ap- 
pearance of being built of large stones, are made by means ot a 
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straight-edge, and, generally speaking, the loop of a key, which is 
commonly usedaby plasterers for drawing such lines. 

1399. In Burn’s “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts” it is said that 
a strong and durable stucco for the finishing of the outside of rough 
How tomake brick and stone walls may be prepared as follows :— 

gy tee “Take stone lime fresh from the kiln, and of the best 

paca quality, such as to make a strong and durable mortar. 

Slake it by sprinkling or pouring over it just water enough to leave it, 
when slaked, in the condition of a fine dry powder, and not a paste. 
Set up a Yin. wire screen at an inclined plane and throw this powder 
against it. What passes through is fit for use; that which remains 
behind contains the core, which would spoil the stucco, and must be 
rejected. Having obtained the sharpest sand to be had, and having 
washed it so that not a particle of the mud and dirt (which destroy 
the tenacity of most stuccoes) remains, and screened it to give some 
uniformity to the size, mix it with the lime in powder, in the proportion 
of two parts sand to one part lime. This is the best proportion of 
lime stucco. More lime would make a stronger stucco, but one by no 
means so hard—and hardness and tenacity are both needed. The 
mortar must now be made by adding water and working it thoroughly. 
On the tempering of the mortar greatly depends its tenacity. The 
wall to be stuceoed should first be prepared by clearing off all loose 
dirt, mortar, etc., wKh a stiff broom. Then apply the mortar in two 
coats : the first a rough coat to cover the inequalities of the wall, 
the second as a finishing coat. The latter, however, should be put 
on before the former is dry, and as soon, indeed, as the first coat is 
sufficiently firm to receive it. The whole should then be well floated, 
trowelled, and marked off, and if it is to be coloured in water colour , 
‘he wash should be applied so as to set with the stucco.” 

1400. Stucco is frequently used for reveals to windows, and for 
Reveals, etc, Making ornamental work projetting beyond the surface, 

mnstucco. such as string-courses and labels, drip-stones or hood 
mouldings over doors and windows. 

1401, It may be naturally asked, what will the amateur be most 
likely to turn his hand to in the plastering line, and what use will any 

Plastering, knowledge of the plasterers art be tohim? He will not, 

otc. the* it is true, at any time attempt to stucco the side of his 

will do, house, however much he may require it ; but suppose he 
has built a greenhouse against an old brick wall, surely the brick- 
work that appears in the interior of the structure will be all the better, 
or at all events more pleasing to the eye, if it be hidden beneath a 
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coating of stucco. Again, it may be desirable to execute repairs 
either within or without the house, without sending for a plasterer or 
bricklayer ; and it is in these minor points that a knowledge of how 
to make stucco and plaster, and how to apply these compositions, will 
be useful. 

1402. Suppose, for example, that, by some accident, a large piece of 
stucco has been knocked off the outside of the house, or that the sharp 
clean edges of a stuccoed corner have been carried away Repairing 
by a garden roller that has been accidentally brought in Prelate ne 
contact with it. Suppose, again, that a water-pipe has ene she: nouss: 
burst within the house, and that some plaster, whether on wall or 
ceiling it matters not, has become saturated with water, burst away 
from the laths or bricks over which it had been placed, 
and compelled removal by reason of its insecurity. The epairins 
watcr-pipe having been repaired, the first care of the P/sstering. 
amateur artisan should be to cut away the plaster all round the 
borders of the spot that has been injured by water, until woae of 
he has got an inch or two beyond the limit to which the ?*°cedure- 
dampness has made its way. Time should then be given for the 
lath-work or brick-work to dry out thoroughly. If the lath-work has 
become broken or otherwise insecure, or if it has been cut away by 
the plumber to get at the pipes, it must of course be renewed. It 
must be borne in mind that new plastering or stucco Work will never 
adhere to old work unless the old work be first wetted ; so in every 
case, before putting up the new plaster, it will be needful to sprinkle 
the edges of the old work with a brush dipped in water. Then put 
up the first coating of rough plaster, and cross the surface with lines 
for the reception of the second coat, applying everf a third coat, if it 
be necessary, as a finish. Finally, when the whole is dry it must be 
whitened, if it be part of a ceiling, or painted or papered if it be part 
ofa wall. Directions for cofouring with distemper washes or lime- 
wash will be given presently. 

1403. Similarly, when stucco or plaster has been damaged by a 
blow, all the loose stuff must be carefully cut away, until every atom ofit 
has been removed and the surrounding parts are perfectly gids 
solid. The edges of the firm part must then be sprinkled samased by 
with water, and the new plaster or stucco put on as 
directed above. Where the damage is but slight—as, for example, 
when a key has been left in the lock of a door, and the door when 
thrown open, by reason of its falling back against the wall, has 
caused the loop of the key to knock a hole in the plaster—the dust 
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should be carefully brushed away out of the hole, and the cavity 
slightly wetted and filled up with a little gypsum or plaster of 
Paris. 

1404. Lastly, a few words are necessary respecting the method of 
whitening ceilings and colouring walls in distemper, both within and 

Whitening Without the house. This is by no means a clean job, and 

ceilings, et0. the amateur will in all probability splash himself, the 
walls, and everything 1ound about him, when he first attempts this 
kind of work.? The great secret in whitewashing, or applying any 
wash, white or coloured, is to do the work quietly, slowly, and 
deliberately. Energy in such a proceeding is simply thrownaway. It 
is necessary, too, that unless the amateur artisan has a dress expressly 

Protection for every kind of work which involves dabbling with lime 
for clothing. and mortar, he should have his cloth clothes protected 
from injury by a white canvas slop and overalls of the same material. 
It will also be well to wear a cap of linen or paper. 

1405. When walls and ceilings are fresh from the hands of the 
plasterer, no preparation is required prior to whitewashing; but when 
either wall or ceiling has got dirty through dust and smoke, all the 
dirt must be washed off before any attempt is made to whiten or 
colour its surface. It will be as well to begin with a description of 
Washing dirt the washing process. The operator should stand on a 

petty strong table, or on scaffold-boards supported on trestles, 

so as to be within easy reach of the ceiling. Dipping his 
large brush in a pail of clean water, he should then draw it slowly 
backwards and forwards over the surface, pressing the hairs of the 
brush firmly against it, raising the brush frequently, and changing the 
water as often as it gets coloured by the dirt that comes away from 
wall or ceiling on the brush. Continue the washing until scarcely any 
soil is communicated to the water by the brush. When the dirt is 
completely removed, let all 1oughnesses }e scraped down, and cracks 
carefully stopped with putty. The best thing that can be used to 
whiten or re-colour the walls and ceiling is undoubtedly limewash— 
that is to say, a wash made of lime; but under the influence of the 
air, and any emanation from sinks—that is to say, all foul gases— 
wash made with lime is apt to turn black, and although it has 
done its work as a purifier by neutralising the foul matter that is 
floating about, its whiteness has gone, and its former beautiful ap- 
pearance is altogether lost. Another kind of mixture is therefore 
generally substituted for limewash, and this substitute is whiting, a 
pure white earth that is moulded at the place where it is prepared 
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into large irregular lumps, in which state it is kept and sold by oil 
and colourmen. . 

1406. There are different modes of preparing whitewash from 
whiting. One way is to place it in cold water over night, and allow it 
to soak till the morning, when the ingredients may be preparation 
incorporated by stirring until a smooth cream-like mix- °* ¥™“°¥#*™ 
ture is produced. A little strong size should then be made, and 
mingled with the whitewash to the extent of ¥ pint of size to a gallor. 
of whitewash. The presence of the size renders the wash a sort of 
distemper, and prevents the whitening from coming off when dry on 
anything that may be drawn against it in passing. It is generally 
supposed that whitewash prepared in this manner is durable, and will 
never rub off ; but it depends altogether on the position of the walls 
that are coloured with it. No whitewash, however strongly it may be 
sized, will stand in a damp position, or where it is exposed in any way 
to the action of damp. Dampness in the air, technically speaking, 
kills the size, that is to say, deprives it of its binding power, and as 
soon as this is destroyed the whiting will come off on anything that 
comes in contact with it. Another method of making whitewash 
with whiting is to mix as many balls or lumps of whiting as may be 
required with as much water as may be needed to reduce it to a thick 
paste; about %lb. of hot size may then be added for every lump of 
whiting that may be used, and with the size, which should be hot, 
a small quantity of blue-black should be thrown in, which, when 
incorporated with the mixture, makes it a “ good colour,” as it is called. 

1407, Another method of making whitewash, which is strongly 
recommended, is to take a barrel or other suitable cask, clean and 
water-tight, and put into it half a bushel of lime, Slake  grotner 
it by pouring water over it, boiling hot, and sufficient in ™éthod. 
quantity to cover the lime to the depth of five inches, and then stir 
the whole briskly until the lime is thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been effected, add two pounds of sulphate of zinc dissolved 
in water, and one of common salt. These ingredients will cause the 
wash to harden and prevent it from cracking, which gives an unsightly 
appearance to the work. 

1408. In the “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts” the following is 
the recipe given for making the celebrated stucco whitewash used for 
the President of the United States’ residence at Washing- ai 
ton, a building which from its spotless whiteness has brilliant white 
received the name of the “ White House,” and is usually er 
rooken of as such. “Take half a bushel of good unslaked lime, slake 
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should be carefully brushed away out of the hole, and the cavity 
slightly wetted and filled up with a little gypsum or plaster of 
Paris. 

1404. Lastly, a few words are necessary respecting the method of 
whitening ceilings and colouring walls in distemper, both within and 

Whitening Without the house. This is by no means a clean job, and 

ceilings, eto: the amateur will in all probability splash himself, the 
walls, and everything round about him, when he first attempts this 
kind of work.° The great secret in whitewashing, or applying any 
wash, white or coloured, is to do the work quietly, slowly, and 
deliberately. Energy in such a proceeding is simply thrown away. It 
is necessary, too, that unless the amateur artisan has a dress expressly 
Protection for every kind of work which involves dabbling with lime 
for clothing. snd mortar, he should have his cloth clothes protected 
from injury by a white canvas slop and overalls of the same material. 
It will also be well to wear a cap of linen or paper. 

1405. When walls and ceilings are fresh from the hands of the 
plasterer, no preparation is required prior to whitewashing ; but when 
either wall or ceiling has got dirty through dust and smoke, all the 
dirt must be washed off before any attempt is made to whiten or 
colour its surface. It will be as well to begin with a description of 

Washing dirt the washing process. The operator should stand on a 
plgeni thers strong table, or on scaffold-boards supported on trestles, 
so as to be within easy reach of the ceiling. Dipping his 

large brush in a pail of clean water, he should then draw it slowly 
backwards and forwards over the surface, pressing the hairs of the 
brush firmly against it, raising the brush frequently, and changing the 
water as often as it, gets coloured by the dirt that comes away from 
wall or ceiling on the brush. Continue the washing until scarcely any 
soil is communicated to the water by the brush. When the dirt is 
completely removed, let all roughnesses he scraped down, and cracks 
carefully stopped with putty. The best thing that can be used to 
whiten or re-colour the walls and ceiling is undoubtedly limewash— 
that is to say, a wash made of lime; but under the influence of the 
air, and any emanation from sinks—that is to say, all foul gases— 
wash made with lime is apt to turn black, and although it has 
done its work as a purifier by neutralising the foul matter that is 
floating about, its whiteness has gone, and its former beautiful ap- 
pearance is altogether lost. Another kind of mixture is therefore 
generally substituted for limewash, and this substitute is whiting, a 
pure white earth that is moulded at the place where it is prepared 
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into large irregular lumps, in which state it is kept and sold by oil 
and colourmen. : 

1406. There are different modes of preparing whitewash from 
whiting. One way is to place it in cold water over night, and allow it 
to soak till the morning, when the ingredients may be preparation 
incorporated by stirring until a smooth cream-like mix- °f ¥™ewasD 
ture is produced. A little strong size should then be made, and 
mingled with the whitewash to the extent of ¥ pint of size to a gallot. 
of whitewash. The presence of the size renders the wash a sort of 
distemper, and prevents the whitening from coming off when dry on 
anything that may be drawn against it in passing. It is generally 
supposed that whitewash prepared in this manner is durable, and will 
never rub off ; but it depends altogether on the position of the walls 
that are coloured with it. No whitewash, however strongly it may be 
sized, will stand in a damp position, or where it is exposed in any way 
to the action of damp. Dampness in the air, technically speaking, 
Kills the size, that is to say, deprives it of its binding power, and as 
soon as this is destroyed the whiting will come off on anything that 
comes in contact with it. Another method of making whitewash 
with whiting is to mix as many balls or lumps of whiting as may be 
required with as much water as may be needed to reduce it to a thick 
paste; about %lb. of hot size may then be added for every lump of 
whiting that may be used, and with the size, which should be hot, 
a small quantity of blue-black should be thrown in, which, when 
incorporated with the mixture, makes it a “ good colour,” as it is called. 

1407, Another method of making whitewash, which is strongly 
recommended, is to take a barrel or other suitable cask, clean and 
water-tight, and put into it half a bushel of lime. Slake another 
it by pouring water over it, boiling hot, and sufficient in method. 
quantity to cover the lime to the depth of five inches, and then stir 
the whole briskly until the lime is thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been effected, add two pounds of sulphate of zinc dissolved 
in water, and one of common salt. These ingredients will cause the 
wash to harden and prevent it from cracking, which gives an unsightly 
appearance to the work. 

1408. In the “ Handbook of the Mechanical Arts” the following is 
the recipe given for making the celebrated stucco whitewash used for 
the President of the United States’ residence at Washing- athe 
ton, a building which from its spotless whiteness has brilliant white 
received the name of the “ White House,” and is usually ac 
rooken of as such. “Take half a bushel of good unslaked lime, slake 
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it with boiling water, covering it during the process to keep in the 
steam. Straim the liquor through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to 
it a peck of clean salt previously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of good rice, ground to a thin paste, and stirred in while boiling 
hot; half a pound of the best powdered whiting, and a pound of 


clean glue which has been previously dissolved by first soaking it well 
and then hanging it over a slow fire in a small kettle within a large 
one filled with,water. Add five gallons of hot water to the mixture, 
stir it well, and let it stand a few days covered from dirt. It shoulc 
be put on quite hot, for this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a 
portable furnace. It is said that one pint of this mixture will cover a 
square yard upon the outside of a house if properly applied. It retains 
its brilliancy for years.” 

1409. Whitewash is all very well for the ceilings of basements, and 
all low out-of-the-way places, because it reflects the light, and by 

lighting up the room imparts more cheerfulness to its 

Coloured . ist ace 
washes: their aspect, and renders it all the more fit as a habitation for 
wey human beings. For ceilings of lofty well-lighted rooms, 
however, whitewash is too bright and dazzling, even for the strongest 
sight, and it has been found advisable to subdue its brilliancy by the 
addition of a slight quantity of colouring matter, or to relieve the broad 
unvaried expanse of white by lines of colour iu the cornice, and by a 
stencilled pattern"in some light and pretty tint that is repeated in the 

Relief in Paper, or which forms the ground-work of the walls. For 

stencilling. example, a white or very pale’ blue ground, with a stencilled 
pattern in darker shades of blue, looks very cool, chaste, and pretty ; 
while in a room fronting the north, or some other equally cold and 
dark quarter, a watm grey, enlivened with stencilling in crimson of 
different shades or Indian red, will look very well. The old fashion of 
stencilling walls has been revived to a great extent of late years, and 

ene it is to be hoped, will yet more and more supersede wall- 
paper-stainers,papers, which appear to be growing as a general rule 
si uglier and more offensive year by year; those from the 
atellers of the zsthetic paper-stainers being even more conspicuous 
than those of the ordinary manufacturers for bad design and worse 
colouring.* 

2 Look at the mock dadoes, now so much in request, with sham mouldings and 
panellings, to which the paper-stainers’ art vainly attempts to give a semblance of 
relief, A panelled dado, with a bold, honest chair-rail, made of wood and stained 
sxitl varnished, is what the other thing pretends to be, and is not only satisfactory 


to the eye but useful into the bargain. Look, again, at the hideous olive-green tints, 
dark leaves on a darker ground, or vice versd, edged with broad lines of gold that 
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1410. Any required tint can be.given to whitewash by the addition 
of a little colouring matter. Thus, for example, a beautiful cream 
colour may be produced by the admixture of yellow-ochre, _ 
or a good Zearl or blue-gray tint may be obtained by the coloured 
addition of a little lamp-black or ivory black. It must be ai 
remembered that the more the whitewash the more will be the colouring 
matter required, and the amateur must also recollect that the colour 
will look far darker when wet in the pail than when dsy on the wall. 
To decide on the precise tint to be used, and to bring the 

a How to decide 
wash exactly to the depth of colour required, whether on depth 
light or dark, it will be necessary to put a little with a ™“™* 
small brush over a piece of white paper and allow it to dry. When 
dry, the colour of the wash will be shown as it will dry on the wall. 
If too dark, a little whitewash must be added by degrees to bring down 
the original preparation until the desired tint is obtained ; and if too 
light a little more colouring matter must be added, sparingly and by 
degrees, until a satisfactory result is produced. 

1411. To return, however, to the means of obtaining washes of 
certain colours, a good fawn colour is made by adding four parts of 
umber, one part of Indian red, and one part of lamp-black 

Coloured 
to the whitewash. A stone colour is made by adding washes of 
yellow-ochre with a very small quantity of blue- black, eens 
and the cream colour above mentioned may be deepened to straw 
colour or buff by using more yellow-ochre. Warm tints may be 
imparted to whitewash by adding a little blue-black, or yw... tints, 
indigo, or orange red, or Venetian red. Any shade of otc. 
pink or salmon colour may be made by vermiliop ; cobalt will give a 
blue or French gray according to the quantity that is used, and green 
may be produced by mingling indigo and yellow-ochre, more of the 
former being used when a d/ue green or dark green is wanted, and 
more of the latter when lighter tints of green are desired. Sulphate 
of iron will also give a warm tint to whitewash. For interior walls 
the use of colour is desirable, but for the outside walls nothing more 
should be done than give the wash a warm tint by the ggjouy pit 
admixture of some of the colouring substances mentioned °*#eFnal walls. 


are now considered by those who follow the fashion of the day—through want of 
knowing better, and through absence of any germs of good taste in themselves— 
satisfactory back-grounds for pictures and china; though the latter would look far 
better relieved by a backing of polished wood, and the former on tinted walls, with 
no caricatures of flowers, fruit, and foliage wandering over them, to distract the 
eye from all that should form the chief points of view. It is only possible to loos 
forward and say, ‘‘ Meliora spera.” 
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above. A yellow or gray wall for the exterior of a building is not nearly 
so pleasing to the eye as plain whitewash, or whitewash sufficiently 
tinted as to take off the extreme brilliancy that accompanies a pure 
white surface; nor does it afford so good a back-ground for trees, 
shrubs, creepers, and climbers. 
1412. Lastly, it is necessary to repeat that care is needful, not 
only in cleaning a wall or ceiling for the reception of colour, but in 
mixing the colouring matter itself and applying it. The 
Mixing and : : : 
applying whitewash itself should be carefully mixed, the prepara- 
washes. tion being carefully stirred together with a round smooth 
stick or a wooden spoon of large size, until the water and whiting are 
thoroughly incorporated ; and then the size should also have its share 
of stirring, and the colouring matter the same, so that no lumps may 
remain at the bottom of the vessel unmixed—an oversight which will 
tend to make the last part of the mixture somewhat darker in shade 
than that which wes used from the same pail at first. It is necessary, 
too, to stir up the wash, whether white or coloured, every now and then 
while using it, as the heavier particles held in solution by the water 
have always a tendency to sink to the bottom and settle there. 
1413. There is moreover a method to be observed even in the mode 
of applying the whitewash or colour wash. Not too much of the wash 
Method to be Should be taken up at one time with the brush, as when 
observed. the brush is overcharged splashing is the inevitable 
result. The strokes of the brush should all be backwards and forwards 
in one direction, as the lines traced by the hairs of which it is made 
will generally show in which direction the brush has been moved. 
Ceilings should be krtshed the long way of the room, and walls straight 
up and down. 
1414. Lest there be any doubt as to where colouring matter for 
coloured washes may be obtained, it may be as well to 
Materials, : . . 
where Say that it can be purchased in powder of any oil and 
procured. colourman, ready for use. To prevent the presence of 
lumps, it is as well to pulverise every bit of the colouring matter to be 
used before .iiding it to the whitewasn 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SMITHS’ WORK, INCLUDING FORGING, CASTING, FITTING, AND 
DRILLING. : 


Smiths’ Work—What the Amateur may do—Forging : what it is—Commion Fre 
enough for simple purposes—Forges necessary for most Work—Portable Forge 
and Bellows—The Fuel suitable for Forge—Tank close to Forge—Fletcher's Gas 
or Petroleum Forge—The Smith's Anvil—Its form and uses of its parts—The 
Tools required—The Smith's Tongs—The Stnith's Hammers—The Smith's Chisel, 
and how to hold it—Forging more Difficult than it seems—lIron and Steel for Forg- 
ing—Ordinary Operations in Forging—Drawing out—Welding—Stay for Wooden 
Uprights—TIllustration of Process of Welding—Wrought-iron only can be Welded 
—Other Processes—Upsetting—Putting Collar on Iron Bar—Steel difficult to 
deal with—Manipulation of Steel—Tempering Steel—Tempering for Cutting 
Tools—Colour and Temperature—Temper may be Secured with precision— 
Case-hardening Iron—Putting Edge to Hatchet—How Case-hardening is effected 
—Brass and Copper may be Drawn out but not Welded—Patterns for small 
Castings—Melting the Metal for Mould—Wooden Moulds for small Leaden 
Castings—Method of making Wood Moulds—Moulds of Stone and Flanders 
Brick—Mould must be Warmed—Danger of Dipping Mould in Water—Sand 
Moulds for Castings—Varieties of Sand—Tools required by Amatcur—Moulding 
Flasks—Trowel and Wire—Runner Sticks—Stamper—Making the Mould—The 
Process described—Mould for Article with Square Perforation—Appearance of 
Casting fresh from Mould—Sin or Scale of Iron Casting—Metals used for Cast- 
ing—Gun Metal—Bronze—Brass—Crucibles—Crucible to be Annealed before it 
is Used—lIntense Heat required in Melting Metal—How to Make the Fire— 
Pouring out Molten Metal—Conditions Necessary to Successful Castings—Finish- 
ing Processes—Turning—Fitting—Tools required tne Fitting—The Vice: its 
Construction—Clamps of Lead or Tin—Different Kinds of Files—The Three- 
square File—Round Files—Half-round Files—The Fitter’s Hammer—The Chip- 
ping Chisel, ete.—The Square, Callipers, and Straight-edge—Strike and Hack 
Saw—Surface Plate—How t& Use the File—Chipping and Chiselling—Finishing 
with File—Application of Straight-edge—How to Work the File—Making Holes 
through Metal—To make Circular Holes—The Drill and Punch—Shape, etc., of 
Drills—How Rapid Rotary Motion is given to Them—Hand-brace for Large 
Holes—Archimedean Drill Stock—Countersinking Holes—Recessing Holes— 
{ron Hoops for Vessels—Putting Iron Hoop on Tub—Action of Hoop*Hoop 
Iron and Rivets—How to make Huoop—Inclination of Ends of Hoop—The 
Rivets and Riveting—Fixing Hoop in Place—Locks of Doors—Common Cup- 
board Lock—Its Parts and Construction—Locking and Unlocking—The Tumbler 
Lock: its Construction—Locks for Doors of Rooms—Rim Locks—Mortise 
Locks—Construction and Arrangement of Parts—Principle of Working—Lock 
out of Order—Causes Occasioning this—Damp Injurious to Locks—Knobs and 
Handles for Doors—New Kind of Door-handle—Keys of Mortise Locks, etc.— 
Picking a Lock—Replacing lost Key—Filing Nicks in Key—Cutting Blank Key, 
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141§. IN smiths’ work, and indeed in all kinds of metal working, the 
amateur artisan will not do much, owing to the many difficulties that 
muaist be encountered and overcome, the cost of the appa- 
ratus required, and the time and practice required to 
make even an average workman at these difficult handicrafts. Indeed 
it may almost be said that whatever he does do in metal work will be 
chiefly in the way of repairs. 
1416. But as many, however, may wish to know what are the chief 
things to be done in smiths’ work, it is necessary to describe them 
waekane briéfly but clearly. It will be useful to every amateur to 
emarent may have the appliances and the knowledge requisite for doing 
such simple forging as is involved in heating and ham- 
mering out a piece of iron to any required form, and how to put a 
fresh prong to his garden fork if he has broken it. It is also desirable 
for him to know something about casting, fitting, and drilling ; and the 
descriptions of these processes may be supplemented by instructions 
in the simpler ones of making iron hoops for casks or flower tubs, 
mending and cleanirtg locks and fitting keys to them. 
1417. Forging, then, must first claim our attention. This does not 
mean counterfeiting another man’s signature, or illegally signing his 
Forging: name, but the less hazardous and more useful art of fash- 
wae ioning wrought-iron into such shapes as necessity or fancy 
renders desirable. The manner of handling the metal cannot well be 
described, but mustsbe learned by observation and practice. A few 
instructions, however, may be given to the amateur which will render 
easy the acquirement of the practical knowledge, and these may be 
commenced with a few words about the fire, which is the first con- 
sideration. 
1418 A common kitchen fire, if clear and bright, will answer for 
some few simple purposes, but putting pieces of iron into a fire of 
Common fire this kind to make them red-hot, and then withdrawing 
nts oar. them, if repeated several times, has the effect of spoiling 
pores. the fire ; and then, again, to successfully perform some of 
the principal operations requires a far higher degree of heat than can 
be got from a common fire. This heat is obtained by blowing air 
. through the coals by means of fans or bellows, The former 
orge neces- ; 
sa for most are used only for large work, and are driven by steam or 
other power ; these, therefore, are ofno use to the amateur, 
whose wants in this respect will be best supplied by a small forge of 
the hand-bellows class. 
4419. A portable forge is shown in fig. 664. This consists of an 


Smitha’ work. 
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iron table surrounded by a ledge on all sides, and supported on an 
iron stand. portable forge 
Below the and bellows. 
table on which the fire is 
made are the bellows, 
worked by a rod attached 
at one end to the bottom 
of the bellows, and at the 
other to a handle by which 
it is alternately raised and 
depressed, thus opening 
and closing the bellows in 

turn, and causing a rush 
P of air to the fire through 
the pipe A, whose orifice, 
through which the air is 
ejected,*is shown in the 
ledge. Into this hole a short pipe or tuyere may be screwed, acting as 
the nozzle of an ordinary pair of bellows, and carrying the blast into 
the very centre of the fire. 

1420. The fuel used is fine coal, generally called “ smiths’ coal” 

r “slack.” A few ignited ashes being put on the table near the 
bellows’ hole, some fuel previously damped put on ¢his, piaceasl 
and the bellows worked up and down, the fire will soon ga 
get very fierce. It can be moderated by merely stopping 
the supply of air, and it will remain alive for a great length of time 
after the blowing is stopped, a few strokes of the bellows soon bringing 
it up to a good heat again when it is required. The fire occupies but 
a small part of the iron table shown in the illustration. The ledge is 
useful for supporting the tongs and any tool that the amateur may be 
using when laid down for aemoment, as well as for preventing any 
particle of red-hot fuel from falling on the ground below. It is often 
necessary in forging to plunge the heated iron into water rank close 
as soon as it is withdrawn from the fire, and for this pur- ire, 
pose some water should be at hand. A smith has a large tank close 
to the forge, but an iron pail filled with water will be sufficient for the 
amateur, 

1421. Amateurs who wish to have a small forge that has the merits 
of being perfectly clean, no nuisance either in lighting or use, and al- 
ways ready for instant use, should provide themselves with the handy 
little gas or petroleum forge manufactured by Mr. THOMAS FLETCHER 





FIG. 664. PORTABLE FORGE. 
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4 and 6, Museum Street. Warrington, who will forward his list of 

Gasor ‘Specialities to any applicant. The entire apparatus is 

sla Da supplied complete, comprising blower, blow-pipe, hearth, 

tools, and india-rubber tubing for £3 6s. This price, 

however, does not include a hood, which, if required, can be made any 

shape desired for about 6s. extra. All small heating and brazing 
work can be done with this forge. 

1422, Next in importance to the forge is the anvil, on which the 
heated iron is beaten to the shape required. This should be close to 

The amith’s the forge, so that the iron may be taken out of the fire 

anvil. and placed immediately on the anvil while it is still ina 

red-hot state, and in that condition in which it yields most easily ta 
the blows of the smith’s hammer. 

1423. The general shape of the anvil is shown in fig. 665. It is 
supported on a large block of wood in order to bring the upper surface 
Ite form anq Within, easy reach of a man when standing to his work. 

uses ofits Jt has a flat surface or “table” at top slightly raised, and, 

in the better class of anvils, made of steel. At one end pro- 
jects a cone or beak, rounded and tapering almost toa point, over which 
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iron can be rounded. The use of the beak will be best seen when the 
reader considers the shape of a horseshoe, and how difficult it would 
be to bring it into this form without some appliance of the sort. In 
thé table is a square hole, which seres as a socket, into which various 
tools may be fitted, one of the most common being a chisel on which a 
rod or bar may be placed and cut to any required length. Anvils may 
be had, varying in size and weight, from 28lbs. to4cwts. They are sold 
at prices varying from §d. to 634d. per pound, according to the make 
and finish of the anvil. The amateur, however, may pick u9 one well 
suited for his purpose at a marine-store dealer's for 2d. or 3d. per pound, 

1424. The tools that are mostly required are a hammer, a chisel fer 
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cutting iron, and tongs for handling red-hot iron, and for placing iron 
in the fire to be heated, and for withdrawing it fromthe ‘he tools 
fire when hot. To these may be added a few rasps, files, neues 
etc., whose use the amateur knows sufficiently well to render it unneces- 
sary to Say any more with reference to them than that they will often 
be found requisite in filing down any piece of work, or reducing the 
surface of a welded joint when it may be a little too thick. Of course 
a smith has an infinite variety of tools, but these will be all that an 
amateur will require ih an ordinary way. 

1425. The two sorts of tongs most commonly used by the smith in 
forging are shown in figs. 666, 667. They are made of iron, of any 
size to suit their work, The amith's 
and on thesame prine 78* 
ciple as the carpenter’s pincers, 
which they resemble to some ex- 
tent. Their use is to hold a shoz/ 
piece of iron whilst forging it, to 
return it to, and to remove it from, 
the fre. When heating and beat- 
ing out one end of a long bar of 
iron to any required shape, the 
other end may be held in the hand 
without the intervention of tongs. 

1426. The hammer required for 
smiths’ work or forging is generally 
double headed, and of qne smith’s 
the form shown in fig. ee 
668. It weighs from three or four 
ounces to as many pounds, different 
weights and sizes being required 
for different kinds of work. The 
amateur will find that one weighing 





Fic. 666. Fic. 668. Fic. 667. . 
TONGS HAMMER. TONG about one pound will be the most 
SMITH'S TOOLS. suitable forhis purpose. ° 


1427. The smith’s chisel is represented in fig. 669. It is not the 
chisel that is placed upright in the socket made for its reception in the 
anvil, but one which may be ins 
» held with a handle in the same po ucla ik 

manner as the hammer. It will 
FIG. 669. SMITH'S CHISEL be noticed that a deep groove runs round 


one end of the chisel. A baze’ rod is often bent round this groove, 
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and the ends twisted together like the strands of a rope, thus pre- 
venting the jarying of the hand and arm, which is felt to a most un- 
pleasant degree when the chisel is held by an iron handle, especially if 
the blows delivered on it are of necessity heavy. In cutting a thick 
bar of iron, one man generally holds the chisel while another strikes it 
with the hammer. 

1428. These tools, as it has been said, will be sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, because forging is a branch of mechanical manipu- 
piecane cies lation that cannot be gone into very fully by the amateur 
- oe without skilled assistance ; although to look at a smith at 

work, one would think that only strength is required. 
In reality, however, it requires a lifetime to become a proficient. 
The amateur, it must be repeated, should only attempt simple jobs ; 
beyond effecting these, the chief use to him of a knowledge of forging 
will be to renovate and repair his steel tools, and for this purpose it 
will be extremely useful. 

1429. Both iron and steel for forging purposes can be purchased 
Iron and stee} Cither in round, square, or rectangular bars, or in sheets. 

for forging: The price of iron is about 2d. per lb.; steel varies 
according to quality, from 3d. to 8d. per Ib. 

1430. Some general instructions may now be given with regard to 

Be ordinary operations in forging, one of the principal of 

elspa which cis “ drawing out” iron, and another “ welding ;” 
processes which must now be described. 

1431. The iron must be made hot ine the forge, and beaten or 
hammered out into the required shape upon the anvil. The proper 

heat for iron when it has to be dvawa out (for example, 
‘beaten ouf into a point, narrowing gradually till the 
point is made), or made smaller, or worked into a different shape, is 
a bright red. For welding, that | 
is, the uniting two pieces 6f Ean 
wrought iron by laying the ends one upon 
another and hammering them, the heat should wammmgggyy 
be what is called a “ welding heat,” that is, a 
white heat, so hot that if made hotter the iron 


Drawing out 


Welding. 





would melt. 92. 
; _ SR WY 
1432. Let us take two very ordinary opera Ze MMMM). 


tions for illustrating these processes. There Fic. 670. STAY 

are two pieces of wood at right angles to FOR WOODEN UPRIGHT. 
each other, as A and B in fig. 670, and it is desired to give strength 
and support to the upright A by connecting it with the horizontal 
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piece B, by means of an iron stay. A piece of iron bar C having 
been procured, about ;%in. or }in. in diameter, the end8, Stay for 

D and E, are successively heated to red heat and bent wooden 

to the required angle, and beaten out flat beyond the 

bend, as shown at F. Holes for the admission of screws are punched 
in the iron when it is red hot, or bored with a drill. If the ama- 
teur has a drill he had better use it, and afterwards deepen the 
holes on the outside with a counter sinker; if he has no drill, he can 
punch the holes, reduce the burr caused by punching with a flat file, 
and afterwards clear the holes thus made, or work them to the 
requisite size with a rat-tail file. 

1433. Again, to illustrate welding, let us suppose that the amateur 
has broken the centre line or prong of his garden fork; a piece of 
iron of the requisite width is obtained, and _._. ation 
the fork at A, in fig 671, and the piece of of ae 
iron to be added at B, are both heated to a 
white heat. The fork is then placed on the anvil, and the 
new piece is laid on the broken prong by aid of the tongs, 
and the two pieces are incorporated by a few sharp 
blows of the hammer. The iron must then be placed 
once more in the fire, brought to a white heat, and the 
process of beating repeated, to bring the two pieces of 
iron completely together. When thi§ has been done, 
the end of the new piece can be heated and drawn out 

L- until similar in appearance to the other prongs. It 

Fic. 671. , 

NEW PRONG To Must be noted that only wrought tron can 4, Hiker 
GARDEN FORK. be dealt with in this way; cast iron articles only can be 
when once broken cannot be united or mended by the 

amateur, or by any one else for the matter of that, so as to be ser- 
viceable again. When a cast iron article is broken it is good for 
nothing else but to be melted down in the furnace again for recasting. 

1434. It may further be of advantage to the amateur to explain the 
process known as “upsetting,” and also how to put a other 
collar on a bar of iron. ant 

1435. When a piece of iron or steel is wanted with an enlargement at 
one end, as in fig. 672, 
or even at both ends, 
or when a bulge or 
thickening is required “ UPSETTING” END OF IRON BAR. 
in the middle, as in fig. 673, the place where it is wished to form 
the Jump is made bright red, and the end of the iron is thes 
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brought down on the anvil with great force, the bar being occasion- 
ally ham- 
mered a 
little to keep it straight. 
Any operation of this 
kind is technically 
called “upsetting.” 

1436. Should a collar 
be required ona bar of 
Putting collar irOn, as 
on iron bal. chown in Fic. 674. 

Ag: 674. eis thaseiader COLLAR ON IRON BAR. 

the place where the collar is required is heated and slightly upset ; 
another piece of iron rather larger than the collar is then bent and 
put on in its place. Both pieces are now raised to a white heat, and 
welded together by hammering. The illustrations in each case are 
somewhat exaggerated, but they will serve to show the amateur the 
nature of the operations and the method of performing them. 

1437. Steel is far more difficult to deal with than iron. The 
Steel dificult amateur will not be able to weld steel, but it can be upset 
to deal with. without difficulty. Great care must be taken never to 
heat steel more than cherry red; if raised to a white heat it is utterly 

spoiled for most purposes. 

1438. Steel has the peculiarity of becoming very hard when raised 
to a red heat and suddenly cooled. It then becomes so very hard 
Manipulation that no file or cutting tool Will “touch” it, or make any 

a impression upon it. After forging steel, if it has to be 
turned or filed, it should be annealed by making it red hot and allow- 
ing it to cool very gradually. For some purposes merely burying it 
in the ashes of the forge will suffice, but for others the steel must be 
buried in charcoal or sawdust, enclosed in an iron box, the whole 
raised to a red heat, and allowed to cool gradually without exposure to 
the air. It can at any time be hardened by raising it to a red heat, 
and suddenly quenching it in cold water or oil ; the former is cheapest, 
butthe latter is best ; either, however, wili do. Very small steel drills 
are hardened by heating them in the flame of a candle, and suddenly 
plunging them into the grease or tallow of which the candle is 
composed, Thin sheets of steel, if heated and plunged in water, are 
almost certain to warp or crack; they are therefore hardened by lay- 
ing them, whilst red hot, between two cold pieces of iron. 

1439. When steel is hardened in this manner it is much too hard te 


Upsetting. 





FiG. 673. 
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be serviceable for most purposes, it must therefore be “tempered” or 
partially annealed. This is effected in a variety of Ways. Tempering 
Sometimes the steel is made so hot, that a piece of soft "e: 
wood being rubbed against it, the particles of wood rubbed off will 
harn ; it is then again quenched in water. Sometimes it is made so 
not that a few drops of oil being put about it will catch in a flamc ; 
it is then immediately quenched. 

1440. For cutting-tools, the best plan of tempering is to rub the 
already hardened steel in brick, or to grind it until bright, and then 
lay it upon a large piece of red-hot iron until it is of rempering for 
the desired temper. The temper is easily known by the °™*#28-tools. 
colour, because after it has been in contact with the hot iron for a 
few minutes it will gradually become a light yellow or straw colour; 
and if the steel is a tool for cutting iron, it should now be quenched in 
water. If the steel be left on the iron, its tint will gradually get 
deeper until it is a purple colour, which is the colour for brass-turning 
tools ; alittle longer and it will become a light blue, whict is the right 
temper for wood-turning tools. There is not the slightest difficulty in 
telling when steel is at the proper temperature, and if allowed to get 
too low in temper or too soft, it can be hardened afresh and again 
tempered. 

1441. The following table shows the colour and temperature 
required in hardening and tempering various tools and golour and 


temperasure, 
metals :— perarer 
fleat, Feat. 
Tools, etc. Colour. * Lahr. Tools, etc. Colour, Fakr. 
Lancets ... ww. «. Palestraw... «9. 430° Swords and Watch-springs Light purple 530° 
Razors... 0. oo. Dark yellow ek 470° Softer ditto Dark purple 550° 
Pen- knives .. ww. ove Dark straw. 470° Small fine Saws... ... «. Dark blue ... 570° 
Chisels and Shears ... Clay yellow... 490° Large Saws uuu Blue... ove 590° 
Adzes and Plane-irons Brown yellow ... 500° Hand Saws... ,... .. + Pale blue... 610° 
Table-knives ... ... Very pale purple 92°] Very soft temper? 1. 4. Greenish blue 630° 


1442. The temper required may thus be secured with the utmost 
precision, as the gradual change of colour in the metal shows most 
distinctly every degree of oxidation from one end of the Henvasmay 
scale to the other. All that is necessary is to watch the ith peecnoa: 
changes of colour with the utmost attention, and when 
the right shade has been reached to remove the stcel' from the iron 
and plunge it into water. 

1443. Iron in itself has not the property of becoming hardened in 
this manner. It may be heated to any extent and dipped in water or 
oil, and when taken out is very little harder than before ; case-harden- 
but by using certain chemicals or compositions it may be se ae 
hardened on the surface, or, as it is technically called, “‘case-hardened.” 
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This is all that the smith does when he puts what he calls a steel edge 
Putting edge tora hatchet, or a pick, or bar-iron, or any similar tool. 
so hatchet te does not weld steel and iron together, but simpl 
gether, simply 
hardens the iron itselt. 
1444. The case-hardening of iron is effected by making the iron red 
hot and rolling it in powdered prussiate of potash. The iron is then 
owrcaae: returned to the fire until the potash melts or gets creamy ; 
oe it must then be suddenly cooled by immersion in water. 
Another way of accomplishing the same object is to burn 
some scraps of leather or bones, then wrapping the iron to be hardened 
in this and raising the whole—for iron, charcoal, and all must be put 
into an iron box, the charcoal completely covering the iron, and 
plunged into the fire—to a bright red heat. The iron is then taken 
from the fire, removed from the box of animal charcoal and suddenly 
quenched in urine. This isa very offensive operation, but it is cheaper 
‘han the potash method previously described, and it has the great 
advantage of allowirtg a large number of articles to be hardened at the 
same time. In this method, should it be of importance that certain 
parts of the iron are hardened while others are left soft, those parts 
required to be soft must be wrapped round wath stiff clay. 
1445. It is not possible to weld either brass or copper, but both 
meant admit of being drawn out under the hammer. To do so 
pooper may they afe warmed and suddenly quenched. This has the 
bas Boe power of softening them—just the contrary result to the 
effect of the same‘operation om steel—hammering render- 
ing them soft and brittle. 
1446. The method of making patterns for castings has beer explained 
in another part of this’ work, and with the manufacture of the pattern 
the amateur is advised to be content, sending the pattern 
slelpetier to the iron-founder or brass-founder to have the casting 
castings. made. It may, however, happen that, through one cir- 
cumstance or another, the amateur may require to make some small 
casting for himself, and in order to render him some assistance in 
doingethis the sodus operand? shall be briefly described. In doing 
this we must consider the mould and how to make it, the metal and 
how to melt it, and lastly the casting and how to finish it. 
1447. We must consider that the pattern has already been made, and 
Melting the in this case the mould must be made of sand. In casting 
metal for — or founding, the metal, whether it be iron, brass, gun-metal, 
bronze, or lead, must be made quite fluid, after which 
the molten stuff must be poured into the cavity made to receive it. 
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1448. Very small articles in lead are sometimes cast in wooden 
mouids, two pieces of hard wood being prepared, having one side of 
each perfectly true or flat, so that when brought together wooden 
they will make a good joint. Half the shape of the gmciiesden 
article to be cast is then cut out from each piece, and, of °**8® 
course, when the two pieces of wood are put together, the two Aalves 
of the mould must correspond exactly, or come opposite each other so 
as to make one whole. A passage must LO also cut for joo ot 
the entrance of the metal into the cavity within. Whtn making wood 
ready the two pieces are firmly clamped together, and 
the molten metal poured into the mould. The hot metal will, of 
course, burn the wood, and after two or three castings the mould will 
be spoiled. 

1449. Stone moulds are more durable. Of course stone is more 
troublesome to work than wood, but if a soft, sandy stone is selected, 
the amateur will not have much difficulty in making woulas se 
a tolerably intricate mould. Flanders brick wi also "yore and 
answer well for the moulds of some castings. When a  P10# 
great number of small castings of the same size are wanted, iron is 
generally resorted to as the best substance for the moulds, It is very 
difficult to carve iron to shape, but when the mould is once made 
there is no limit to the castings that can be made in it. 

1450. If the mould is large it must be warmedaend held over the 
flame of a candle, or, what is better, the flame of resin dust wrapped 
in brown paper. This will coyer the face ofthe mould with yrowa must 
a thin coating of soot, the effect of which will be to prevent °° wepest 
the liquid metal from adhering tothe mould. A fresh covering of soot 
should be given to the mould after every six or eifbt castings have been 
made in it. A bullet-mould is a good example of an iron mould for 
small castings. When engaged in this kind of work some anger of 
are apt to dip the mould €n water to cool it quickly. souk ie 
This is exceedingly foolish, because, if a drop or two of #*™ 
water remains in the mould, the water will suddenly be converted into 
steam when the metal is poured in, and the lead forcibly expelled fom 
the mould, perhaps flying into the face of the operator and severely 
burning him. The amateur should always carefully dry his mould, 
whether made of iron or any other material, before the metal is poured 
into it. 

1451. For general castings by far the best moulds are those made 
of sand, and called sand moulds. In order to make a sand mould, a 
pattern fs made the size and shape of the desired casting. The ama 

42 
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teur has been told, as it has been said, how patterns are to be inade. 
Sand moulds It is now merely necessary to explain how to make these 
for castings. moulds by the aid of a pattern already known to the 
amateur ; the moulding materials and tools, however, first claim our 
attention. 
1452. The moulding material used is sand, of three sorts, namely, 
moulding sand, facing sand, and parting sand. Of these, moulding 
Varieties o¢ 52nd is a mixture of common sand and sufficient road 
sand. scrapings, or other binding material, to enable it to hold 
together. Facing sand is ground or fine moulding sand ; the parts of 
the mould which will come in contact with the metal are made of this, 
Parting sand is generally made of ground coke; this is dusted over 
the joints of the mould to fart them, or prevent them from adhering 
to each other. 
1453. The tools required by the amateur are few and simple, and 
such as he may easily make himself. Moulding flasks, shown in figs. 


Tools 074 and 675, are skeleton hoxes, or boxes without top or 


required by bottom. They are generally made of iron, but wood will 
answer for a makeshift. They are in two parts, and are 






Fic. 676, MOULDING TROWEL (SIDE). 





Fic. 677, MOULDING TROWEL (FRONT). 


FIG. 675. MOULDING FLASK. FIG. 679. RUNNER STICK. 


M furnished with ears or laps, the laps to the upper flask 
oulding : 

flasks. having pins projecting downwards, and the laps to the 
lawer flask perforations corresponding to the pins to receive them. 
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rhe trowel, two views of which are given in figs. 676 and 679, is 
a blade of thin steel set in a’ rowel ana 
wooden handle. The wire, “"™ 
fig. 678, is simply a piece of iron wire or 
narrow iron plate, bent and fashioned as 
drawn. It is useful for smoothing corners, 
removing dirt from the mould, and so on. 
Runner sticks, one of which ig Runner 
shown in fig. 679, are pieces of "Mok* 
: round taper wood about 6in. long. They 
i are used to make the holes necessary for 
ij ' running the metal into the moulds, The 
stamper, fig. 680, is a blunt-ended piece of 
\ | iron or hard wood, very much 
like a pestle. It is used for 
stamping the sand into the shape of the 
pattern. 

1454. Having described the moulding 
tools employed, we can now all the better 
understand how the mould is to waxing the 
be made. The process to be ™ulé 
adopted in this operation is as follows :— 

1455. Supposing that we want to cast anything in iron or other 
metal, we must take the pattern that has been previously prepared, 
and lay it flat upon a level boatd. The pattern must be gnhe process 
buried in sand exactly to the extent of one half; the bottom %°*°™be* 
part of the flask must now be put ears downwards over the pattern, 
and sufficient facing sand thrown into the flask to ‘cover the pattern. 
On this place some moulding sand; press and stamp the sand well 
into the shape of the pattern ; lay on some more sand and well ram it 
down, continuing the addition of sand and stamping until the flask is 
full. Then carefully reverse the flask and put the pattern upwards ; 
with the trowel and wire trim off the sand, and press it well along the 
edges of the pattern. Exactly half should now be imbedded. Put 6n 
the top flask so that the pins go into the holes of the under one, dust 
over the sand with parting sand ; bury the pattern in facing sand, put 
the small end of two running sticks through this sand, and let them 
touch the pattern and stand upright ; throw in some moulding sand, 
and press, stamp, and ram in the same manner as before until the 
flask is full. Withdraw the runner sticks, carefully take off the top 
flask, remove the pattern very carefully—damping the sand imme- 


-» 
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Stamper. 
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diately surrounding it will make this easier of accomplishment—repai 
any broken edge, clear the mould of all loose sand, and put both parts 
before the fire until quite dry. When the top flask is put on in place 
the mould is ready for the metal. 

1456. If a mould is to be made for an article through which a square 
hole is required as the cylinder, the mode of making a pattern for 

Mould for which was described in Section 628, the operation that has 

artiole with F 

equare per. Just been described must be gone through serdatiim, when 

‘oration. the mould will present the form of a solid cylinder with 

a triangular groove in each half, together making up the square hole 
formed by the prints. Now take a piece of Flanders brick and rub it 
square, or file it square, the shape and size of the hole required, and 
lay that in the mould, each end fitting the square groove made by the 
print. This will be understood by looking at fig. 681, in which a is 
the bottom flask, 
B the sand, C the 
mould of the cylin- 
der, and D the brick 
core laid inits place. 
Half the core fits 
into the under fiask 
as shown in the 
figure, and when the 
top flask is put on 


the other half of the 
Fic. 681. CASTING WITH SQUARE HOLE IN IT. core fits it. When 





dry the moulds are ready to be used. Of course, when the metal is 
poured in it will fil all the mould except that part occupied by the 
core. This will not burn, and can easily be knocked out of the cast- 
ing, in which there will then be a smooth square hole. 
1457. When castings come from the mould they look so rough that 
Appearance ON€ unaccustomed to see them in that state would imagine 
bsg oe them to be very badly made ; but when the runners are 
« Mould. ‘knocked off and any little inequality removed, or what is 
technically called “cleared off,” they look very different, and present 
a much more respectable appearance. 
1458. The skin or “scale” of an iron casting is, in consequence of 
mim celars the hot metal being chilled by contact with the mould, 
od iron = much harder than the inside. Sometimes it will be so hard 
as to spoil the files or other tools that are brought into 


lo action upon it. Should this at any time be the case, the scale should 
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be ground off, and then very little difficulty will be experienced in 
working the casting into shape. 

1459. Various metals are used in making castings, the most common 
being iron, gun-metal, and brass. With regard to thecom- ywetais used 
position of metals the following proportions will be found ‘* castings. 
useful for castings of gun-metal, bronze, and brass. 

GUN-METAL.—Bristol brass, 12lbs.; Zinc, 14lbs., and 
Block Tin, 3{1b.; or, Tin, 1¥1b. ; Copper, 11]bs. 

BRONZE.—For bronze castings the following is a useful 
composition :—Copper, 14lbs.; Tin, 4lbs.; Zinc, 6lbs. 

BRASS.—For brass castings the following is the mixture :—Copper, 
4lbs. ; Tin, 1lb., and Zinc, Ib. ; or, should the brass be 
required very hard, Copper, 6lbs. ; Tin, rlb. 

1460. The metals composing the mixture must be melted in a 
crucible or melting pot ; these are sometimes made of clay, but those 
made of pure black lead, called plumbago crucibles, are 
preferable. They can be had in all sizes, the price vary- 
ing according to the size. The smallest size made holds but a few 
ounces and costs threepence, the next size sixpence, and so on to the 
largest size, which costs five pounds. 

1461, When these leave the maker’s hands they are unannealed, 
and rapidly absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere ; if, therefore, the first 
time of using the heat is raised 
rapidly, they are certain to crack or 
“ fly.” This, however, can easily be 
prevented by annealing oruoible to 
them before using them. P4S2nesied 
This is done by putting ‘8 38¢4- 
them first into a common oven; 
when taken from the oven they 
should be put over a slow fire, and 
then on a fire where they can get 
thoroughly red-hot. They can now 
be used whilst hot, or allowef to 
cool for future use at any time when 
required. No further annealing or 
precaution is necessary, but they can be used until they are worn out. 
The shape of a plumbago melting pot is shown in fig. 682. Crucibies 
which do not burn away and which will stand all fluxes are supp! 
by Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington (see page 650), for 4d. eacit. 
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1462. The heat required to melt the metals is very intense. A 
Intense heat COMMON fire is not sufficient, but the heat can be 
required in pot in the fire made on the portable forges already 
melting metal. ; 
mentioned. 
1463. The best way to make a fire for this purpose is to make a‘ 
small fire first, level it, and put on the pot, then lay the coal all round 
How to make it until level with the edge and in the shape of a pyramid. 
thefre. A strong blast should now be applied by means of the 
bellows until the pot is red-hot ; throw in the metals and continue 
blowing until they are quite fluid. Then the pot should be taken from 
the fire by means of an iron hoop with one or two bars projecting 
Pouring out from it, and the metal poured into the runner holes of 
molten metal. te mould. A stick should be held to the lip of the pot, 
so as to keep back the metallic scum and prevent it from running into 
the mould. 
1464. If the mould has been well made and is nice and smooth, 
Conditions the metal well mixed and quite fluid, and the pouring 
necen ea skilfully and carefully conducted, a good casting will be 
castings. the operator’s reward. But although the casting may 
be smooth, free from blow-holes or not honeycombed, sharp and 
straight with regard to its edges, and, in short, as a casting, thoroughly 
well made, it is still much too rough and uneven to be used as the 
working part of any model, or as part of any machine or contriv- 
ance that is exptcted to work evenly and smoothly. All castings, 
indeed, must be rendered fit for service by fitting and turning in the 
lathe. 
1465. It is the final fitting and turning, as well as all the preliminary 
work of making a casting, that renders this work more unsuitable for 
Finishing the amteur than other employments connected with the 
Processes. building trade. As far as turning goes, a stronger lathe 
is required than that which is used for turning articles in wood, and other 
materials softer than metal ; but the processes employed 
and the tools and aids that are used are much the same, 
though adapted to suit the hardness of the material that has to be 
— turned. Fitting consists in suiting the various component 
parts of a machine one to another. The fitter, in fact, in 
an engine factory is one of the most useful of mechanics; he fits 
toge! ber, the various parts of machines, as it has been said, drills the 
holes that may be required, files and polishes those parts which are 
exposed to the view, or those which ought to be neat and smooth. 
He also files and brings to a true surface those parts sliding or work- 
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ing in each other. He is only rivalled in importance by the turner in 
metals, who does all the circular work, large holes, etc. ; but even 
this the fitter puts together. 

1466. The principal tools required in fitting are a vice, files of 
‘different sorts, chisels for chipping, gouge chisels, — 
straight-edge, scribe, bevel, hack-saw, scrapers, and sur- ait rerio a 
face plates. We will finish our necessarily brief account 
of so important a subject as casting and fitting by a description and 
illustrations of some of these tools. i 

1467. The vice is indispensavle ; it is made of iron, with steel jaws 
notched on the inside. <A representation of the vice attached to a 
suitable bench is shown in fig. 683. The article to be gne vice: its 
operated on is placed between the jaws, and the screw CODS*tuction. 
turned until the piece of metal is firmly fixed in the most convenient 
position. Should the article be polished, a pair of lead or oiamps of 
tin clamps, as shown at fig. 684, must be placed between 1084 oF tn 
the jaws and the article, to prevent any damage to the latter from the 
notches of the vice. A small hand-vice to be held in the hand will 
also be found very useful for holding small articles. 

1468. Files are of several sorts and shapes, and there are several 
different sizes of each 
sort and shape. The 
sizes are calculated in 
inches, according to 
thelength. Those with 

F ae the coarsest teeth are 
VICE. called “ bastard-cut ;” 
the next, the “second pimerent 
cut;” the next, the “asf Mes. 
“smooth;” and the finest, the 
“dead-smooth.” Of shapes there are 
the ‘“‘three-square” or triangular ; 
the “square ;” the “ round parallel,” 
that is of the same diameter through- 
out; the “round taper” or rat- 
tailed ; the “half-round ;” the “ flat 
hand ;” the flat parallel;” the 
“ fish-back;” with warding files for 
keys, saw files, and many others used 
for special work or trades. 
1469. The three-square file is used for roughing down, or taking | 





FIG. 683. VICR FOR FITTING, 
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the scale off a casting. Of this sort the amateur will want a r4in. 
The three- bastard-cut anda Ioin. second cut. Square files are used 
square Sle. for filing out square or rectangular holes ; of this kind of 
file a 6in. and qin. will be found of great and frequent service. In 
addition to these, the amateur fitter should possess one 
6in. round parallel file, and a 12in., 8in., 6in., and 4in. 
ound taper file for filing out or enlarging holes, filing curved corners, 
Half-rouna and so forth. Several sizes of the half-round file of the 
fies, ~~ Grler cut should be purchased, as its peculiar formation 
renders it suitable for flat, curved, or angular work; and an 8in. 
smooth, and a 6in. and 4in. dead-smooth flat parallel file should be 
added to the stock, which should also include two 4in. fish-backed files, 
two or three thin warding files, and the same number of small trian- 
gular saw files. 
1470. The fitter’s hammer is of the form shown in fig. 685 ; it should 
weigh about 14 ounces, and the end of the handle should be furnished 
The fitter’s With # sort of knob to prevent it from flying 
°* from the hand of any one that is using it. CSS 
The chisels used by the fitter are very different to those ee 
used by the carpenter and joiner. HAMMER, 
1471. The chipping chisel is shown in fig. 686, lengthwise at A, and 
in plan as the cutting end at B. In the same way the cross-cut 


Round files. 








FiG, 689, FITTER’S GOUGE CHISEL, NO. 2. 


gne chipping Chisel is shown in fig. 687, at A and B. Two varietise of 
chisel, et. ihe souge chisel are shown in figs. 688 and 869. They 
gre all made of steel, but, unlike those of wood, they have no woodep 
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handles. The cutting edges are ground off part from each side. 
They are tempered until the edge is a bright yellow, Should they 
happen to break, they can easily be drawn out at the forge, re- 
tempered, and ground. 

1472. The square used in fitting is similar to that used in wood- 
working, but it is much smaller, and made wholly of steel. The 
amateur fitter will also require callipers—an instrument mie wawace: 
already described in Carpentry and Joinery—for gauging a ; 
the width and size of a piece of metal which is requfred 
to be parallel. The straight-edge is made of steel, and is used to 
apply to a piece of metal to test its straightness and evenness of 
surface. The strike or scribe is a piece 
of steel looped at one end and pointed 
at the other, like an iron skewer. It is Ss 
used for marking lines on metal. The 
bevel, shown in fig. 690, is something 
like a square, but the blade is movable 
so as to beset at any angle. Itis kept 
from altering by tightening the screw; | 
it is made of steel. The hack saw is FIG. 600. 
represented in fig. 691. It is a thin blade FITTER'S BEVEL. 
of steel fixed in a frame for the convenience of working. Saws of 
this kind can be bought of different thicknesses. ‘Bhey are used to cut 
the nicks in the heads 
of screws or strike and 
tocut metal. 2#c* #@w- 
It is used dry. Of course 
it will often want sharp- 

ee en es ee ening; buttheteeth must 
not be set in the same 
manner as those of saws for cutting wood are set, but must be left 





FIG. 692. STEEL SCRAPES.” 


straight and of the shape shown at A. 

Scrapers of steel, of the shape _gurface 

= shown in fig. 692, are very iste 

MIE useful for making steam or air-tight faces 
Fic. 693. SURFACE PLATE. or joints. The surface plate shown in fig. 

693 is made of cast-iron. Its top is a Zerfectly true surface ; its 
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edges are square with the top and with each other. No one who 
wishes to make,good work should be without one. ; 
1473. The enumeration and description of the tools used by the 
fitter must yet be supplemented by a short account of the process of 
Howtouse Chipping and filing, and the way in which each may be 
the fle. best done. When we desire merely to make the surface 
of a piece of metal look smooth, the metal must be put between the 
jaws of the vice, and firmly held there by turning the screw and 
bringing the jaws tightly against the article 
between them. A rather rough file, fur- 
nished with a handle, must now be taken 
and passed evenly over the surface, the 
handle held in the right hand, the left 
pressed upon the point of the file. The 
best position for standing is with the left 
foot advanced. The file should be pushed 
forward slowly, slightly raised from the 
work, and brought back swiftly; for this 
reason, namely, that all the work is done 
by the forward stroke ; therefore the time 











Fic. 694. 
BLOCK OF METAL IN vick. taken by the return stroke is lost. 


1474. We will suppose, to illustrate the processes of chipping and 
filing, that a block.+of iron is required—that we have the casting, 
Onipping and but that it is rather too large; also, that it is of import- 

"ance that it should have flat sides, and every side exactly 
square with its neighbours—in short, a perfect cube. Fix it firmly 


in the vice as at A in fig. 
694; take the hammey dn 
the right hand and the 
chisel in the left. Place the 
cutting edge of the chisel 
against the edge of the 
block, as shown in fig. 695, 
and strike some tolerably [" 
Finishing heavy blows | 
with fle. upon the top f 
of the chisel in rapid suc- 
cession, until the whole of : FIG, 695, 
the scale on one side of CHISELLING SURFACE OF BLOCK, 
the casting is chipped off. When this has been done, let the amateur 
fitter take the largest file he has and shoot it across the surface of the 
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iron, filing away until the chisel marks are removed. Then apply the 
straight-edge to the surface in Renin 
manner shown in fig. 696. If ef straight- 
d . edge. 

not straight, but in the form of 

a slight curve, higher in the middle than at 
the edges, try again, keeping the right elbow 
down and pushing the file forward in a 





Fic. 696. : ; : : 
STRAIGHT-EDGE. straight line, instead of allowing it to move 


up and down as most beginners will. ° 
1475. The great secret of success in this, as in most other things, is 
to think of the work in hand and how best to doit. The file should 


be worked thus: when the point of the file is put to 5.4, work 
the work, press heavily with the left hand and lightly ‘he file. 
with the right. As the file is pushed forward, gradually relieve the 
pressure from the point of the file and press more upon the handle. 
When the file is at half-stroke the pressure upon both extremities 
should be equal, and at the termination of thea stroke the pressure 
should be just the reverse of what it was at the commencement ; or, 
in other words, the great pressure that was put upon the point should 
be transferred to the handle, and the light pressure upon the handle 
laid upon the point. When this side is filed straight, chip and file the 
remaining sides, frequently applying the square and straight-edge to 
the work in order to see where the metal should ke removed for it to 
become the desired shape. 

1476. Another branch of the fitter’s work consists in making holes 
through metal. To drilla “hole through a thin piece of metal is very 
easy, and can be done with little labour, no skill, and very taking holes 
simple apparatus. Small holes through leng lengths  througt 
require great patience and skill, and special machinery. 

The amateur will mostly require to drill holes in thin metal, so it will 
be sufficient for all geneyal purposes to describe the tools that are 
absolutely necessary for making these. 

1477. To make a circular hole circular motion is necessary. This 
motion can be given either to the tool or to the material through 
which the hole is required ; for general work the tool is 
usually put in motion whilst the article is stationary. All  ciroular 
holes, whether small or large, should have their position 
marked out, and an indent or centre mark made exactly in the centre 
of the place where the hole is required. This centre mark, which 
serves as 2 commencement for the hole and a guide for the drill, is 
made with a centre punch, shown in fig. 697. In using this tool the 
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point must be placed on the spot requiring the work, and a smart 
The art blow with the hammer given upon the head. This will 
end punch. -ouse the point of the punch to sink into the metal, and 
when it is withdrawn a circular indent will be seen of a depth corre- 
sponding to the nature of the material and the weight of the blow. 
1478. The drills, or cutting instruments, one of which is shown in 
fig. 698, are of the best steel, square and taper at one end, and flat 
Shape, eto.,of and thin at the : 
drills. other. The thin 
end is the cutting part; it is 
ground to a point at about the 
same angle as the centre 
punch, and also a little is 
ground off each side of both 
the edges of the angle. Of 
the multiplicity of contrivances 
for giving a rotary motion to 
How rapia the drill, one of 


tf 
cea to the most common 





them. is shown in fig. Fic. C97. FIG. 699. 
699 : CrNTRE INSTRUMENT FOR IMPARTING 
- Itis constructed wholly PUNCHL ROTARY MOTION TO DRILL. 


of iron. The tail A is fastened 
between the jaws of the vice, @ 
a drill c of the size required 
being fixed in the square hole 
at the end of the spindle B. A bow of elastic wood, with a slack string 
or gut fastened to its extremities, is used for putting the drill in 
motion, the string of theebow being wrapped once or twice round the 
pulley D, so that the bow is strained tolerably tight. The article to 
be pierced is held in the left hand and pressed against the point of 
the drill. One end of the bow is grasped in the right hand and 
moved backwards and forwards, thus producing an alternate back- 
ward and forward circular motion of the drill; in a few minutes the 
Grill will cut a circular hole through the metal held in the hand. 
1479. Holes up to in. in diameter may be drilled with an appara- 
tus of this description, but those from ,3,in. to Sin. in diameter must 
: be bored by aid of the hand-brace, shown in fig. 700; 
for aces and to be of service the hand-brace must be set in a 
drill frame as shown in the same figure. In this, A is 
the table on which the article to be drilled is placed. This table has 
a rib running along the bottom, which is gripped tight between the 
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jaws of the vice when the apparatus is in use. From the table and 
at right angles to it rises an upright 
B, on which a socket arm C slides up 
and down, having a set screw G at gyfl 
one end to fasten it in the desired 
position against B, and at the other a 
circular plate pierced to receive the 
screw D, one end of which has a round 
head with two holes through it, and 
the other end a centre mark or indent 
to suit the centre point of the hand- QRRRRRSSS GROGAN Soe 
brace. To use this drilling frame, the 
drill E is inserted into the hole of the 
hand-brace F, the point being brought firmly against the article on 
the table, the arm C being adjusted according to the length of drill 
and the thickness of the article, and kept where set by tightening the 
setscrewG. Another kind of brace, called the gatchet-brace, is some- 
times used instead of the hand-brace. 

1480. One of the neatest contrivances for drilling a small hole is 
that called the Archimedean drill-stock, illus- 
trated in fig. zor. It consists Arohimedean 
essentially of a screw A A, with a Renee 
socket at the lower end for carrying the drill and 
a nut B. The screw is of a very long pitch, and 
has several threads. The drill is placed in its 
position, and the butt D held against the opera- 
tor’s stomach. By taking hold of the handles Cc, 
C, fastened to the nut #&, and drawing it quickly 
up and down, the screw will revolve and carry 
the drill with it. This kind of drill, like the vice 
drill, is only serviceable for drilling holes up to 
ysin. in diameter. 

1481. Holes can be cCrilled through brass, gun- 
metal, cast iron, etc., withcat the use of any 
lubricating material, but wrought iron dnd steel 
Fig. yor. ARCHIME- Must be kept well moistened with oil if a small 
DEAN DRILL-STOCK. ne, and soda water and oil if a large one. 

1482. It is frequently necessary to counter-sink a hole, that is, to 
enlarge its orifice in the shape of a Y. This is done gounter-sink- 
by aid of the counter-sinker, shown in fig. 702, which is ‘"#50l** 
worked in the hand-brace. Sometimes it is desirable to recess a hole, 





7 e 
HAND-BRACE FOR METAL WORK. 
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and make it larger with a flat bottom. This is done with the pin 
Recessing rik, or scoop, shown in fig. 703. The 
— pin A, being the size of a small hole, 
keeps the scoop central. This description of drill 
may be used in either the hand or the ratchet brace, 
according to size, the ratchet-brace, owing to the 
peculiarity of its construction, permitting a much 
greater power to be applied to the drill than can 
possibly pe given to it in the hand-brace. 
1483. It is useful for the amateur to know how 
to make an iron hoop, and how to put it on the 
Iron hoops article for which it is intended. <A 
for vessels. ooper will charge at least 6d. for putting 
-, FIG. 702. FIG. 703. 
on a hoop, and as three or four new hoops will coynrer- PIN 
often be required for a small tub, the cost will be SINKER. DRILL, 
Is. 6d. or 2s. The amateur, however, may with very little trouble put 
on his own hoops for About from one-fourth to one-third the amount 
named. An iron hoop may often be wanted for a water cask, ora 
wooden tub which is intended to hold an orange tree, myrtle, oleander, 
or any other large shrub which requires shelter within doors in the 
winter. 
1484. Let fig. 704 represent a wooden tub in elevation. It will be 
seen that it is wider at the top than at the bottom, and that it is in the 
Puttingiron form of a cone turned upside 
hoopontab anwn with the top cut off A 
cask resembles in general form two of these 
/rusta of cones connected at their bases, the 
widest part being in the’ middle where the 
cask swells or bulges out, and the narrowest 
part at the two ends, or top and bottom. 
From this it is apparent that the further a° Fic. 704, 
Action of hoop is driven on, the tighter the HOOPS ON WOODEN TUB. 
hoop, staves of the tub or cask are brought together. Suppose 
that it is necessary to put a new hoop on the tub shown in fig. 704, at 
A. The materials required are some hoop-iron of an inch in width 
Hoop-iron and some iron rivets. Hoop-iron of tin. in width and 
ee upwards costs from 12s. to 15s. per cwt.,and when less 
than tin. in width about 17s. per cwt; but it may be bought from the 
ironmonger in small] quantities at 2d. per lb., and the rivets from 8d, 
per Ib. forthe smallest to 3d. per Ib. for the largest. Old hoops alse 
can be cut and made up again to size required. 
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1485. In order to show how to make a hoop to fit a tub, let ACDB 
in Fig. 705 represent in elevation the tub which requires a new hoop 
at AB. First measure round tub at AB, where the hoop is wanted 
to fit, Then cut from the hoop iron a piece 3 inches Making 
longer than the measure, to allow for the overlap necessary Phecget 2 
for riveting ends. Next take outside diameters at AB, 
and CD, the bottom of the tub, and also E F, the distance between 
AB andcCD. Make a plan on the workshop floor showing tub, as at 

ACDB in Fig. 705. Produce AC, BD, till 
they meet in H, and continue EF to the 
-~ point H. Then from H as centre, with H E 
as radius, describe the arc KL, but to a 
-~ much greater extent than shown in the 
diagram. This is the form in which the 
hoop ought to be to fit the tub. To get the 

hoop to this shape, put the hoop iron on a 

flat anvil, and hammer, it with eis 

the small end of the hammer- hgop into 
head with blows delivered at “"*?* 
right angles to the edge of the iron on the 
side next E, shown in diagram by arc KL. 

The hammering must be done from one 

end to the other, lettigg the blows always 

G fall on the same edge. This makes the 

FIG. 705. any TO HOOP hoop assume the form of an arc. Try it 

frequently with the arc K L chalked on the 

floor, and continue the hammering until the right degree of 

curvature is attained. Then mark the distance for overlap, punch 

holes for rivets in ends with a steel punch, insert rivets, and hammer 
them down. 

1486. Nothing gets out of order quicker about a house than the 
locks of the doors, especially if cheap locks have been used. They 
are always in use, doors being open and shut dozens of goons of 
times in the course of a day, and it is a matter of wonder noe 
that they last as long as they do with all the undue pressure that is 
put on the spill that connects the handles and keys with the lever that 
acts on the catch. The simple latch fastening used for garden doors 
and doors of out-buildings generally—which consists of a bar secured 
to the door by a pin thrust through one end, the other being lifted by 
a short lever or by a knob attached to the bar—is so simple in its 
construction that it needs no detailed description. It will be necessary, 


o 
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however, to describe and illustrate the principles on which locks are 
made, and to explain the chief causes by which they get out of order. 
1487. In fig. 706 a representation is given of a common cupboard 
lock, the simplest kind of lock that can be made. In this and in all 
eis other locks used for doors the interior is concealed from 
oupboard view by a plate which fastens on to two more projections 
from the thin strip of metal which forms, as it were, the 
side of the box in which the key works, and through openings in 
opposite sides of which the bolt is moved backwards and forwards. 
Tis pariaand In this lock Ais the bolt or bar. This 
construction. har is cut deeply lengthwise at the 
upper part of one end, as shown at B, so that the 
part partly separated from the bolt may form a 
rough kind of spring which presses upwards Fyg, 706, comMON 

against the frame of the lock. At the lower part CUPBOARD LOCK. 
of the same end two notches are cut, as shown at C, which work on 
the frame-work, each notch fitting or slipping on to it alternately as 
the bolt is moved backwards or forwards by the key. Midway in the 
lower part of the bolt is a semicircular notch in which the key acts 
to shoot the bolt backwards and forwards. This notch is shown at K. 
The key, which is tubular in form, fits on to a wire projecting from 
the lock-plate, and the slits or nicks in the projecting part of the key 
fit over iron or brags rings called wavad's, which are fixed to the lock- 
plate in the form of circles or parts of circles round the wire on which 
Teckine and the barrel of the key fits as a centre. To lock the door 
unlocking. the key is turned to the left hand, and the projecting part 
strikes against the left-hand side of the notch K, pressing the bolt 
forward, and compressixg the spring B to an extent sufficient to allow 
the first notch at the lower part of the bar to the right hand to 
be raised off the frame of the lock, on to which the second notch slips 
as soon as the bolt is shot forward far enough to release the key. In 
unlocking the door the key is turned to the right hand, and the 

process that has just been described is reversed. 

1488. In fig. 707 a lock of better and more complicated construction 
is represented, called a ¢umbler lock. Inthis lock the bolt a is hollow 
between A and C on the side hidden from the eye of the 

The tumbier . 
look: its observer, so as to allow the tumbier B to be placed behind 
construction. ++ The shape of that part of the tumbler which is hidden 
from sight is shown by the dotted line. It is fixed to the lock-plate 
by a pin E, and is pressed downwards by the action of the s, ring 
shown at F. On the erd of the tumbler to the left is a projection 
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@, which fits into one or other of the notches C, D in the bolt A, ac- 
cording to the position of the bolt. There is 
a semicircular notch K in the lower part,of the 
bolt A, about the middle, in which the key works. 
When the door is to be locked the key is turned 
to the left. The projection G is now resting in 
the notch D, and the first thing that is done by Fic. 707. cursoarp Lock. 
the key is to raise the tumbler B. The effect of this is to raise the 
projection G out of the notch D. The key then preSses against the 
left-hand side of the notch K and shoots the bolt forward, when the 
tumbler B, relieved from the upward pressure of the key, is pressed 
down again by the spring F, the projection G falling into the notch c. 
In unlocking the door the process is reversed. 

1489. The locks used for the doors of rooms are mortise locks and 
rim locks, a larger stock lock, or lock in the form of a box similar to 
a rim lock but larger, being used for a front door. Rim 
locks are used mostly for bedroom doors, which,*for the aces OF 
most part, are not thick enough to take a mortise lock; sia 
they are simply attached to the door on the inside by long screws. 
the catch and lock entering an iron box with a brass pro- 
jecting edge, screwed on to the door jamb. Mortise locks 
are used for the thicker doors of sitting-rooms, a cavity being formed 
for their reception in the style and broad centre mail by 
means of the mortise chisel: the bolt and catch works 
through a brass plate screwed to the edge of the door and into cavities 
cut in the opposite jamb, and faced witha brass plate. Rim locks are 
to a certain extent a disfigurement to a door, but mortise locks are not 
so, as the lock is concealed within the rail and@ style of the door, the 
knobs on either side, and the accompanying furniture being the only 
indications of its presence. 

1490. In fig. 708 the general form of the arrangement of the interior ot 
the rim lock and mortise lock is shown. The construction and working 
of the lock is similar to that of the tumbler lock already construction 
described. The key E works against the tumbler B and sviaceateent 
in the notch K, the tumbler being fixed to the lock-plate of parts, 
at E, and having at the other end a projection fitting into the notches 
C, D, according to the position of the bolt, and pressed down by the 
action of the little spring x above it. It is with the catch rather than 
with the lock that we are here concerned. This catch or latch isa 
long bar F, sliding easily backwards and forwards to the extent of 
about Kin. or a little less, solid at the end where it projects from the 
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door, that is to say at G, and bevelled at this end so as to slide 


ESE Y OV CT a ee 

* working. thebevelled IQ ° ro | 
brass rim of the box that 
holds it when the door 
is shut ; at the opposite || 
end i3 a bar H, at right 
angles to the bar F, 
generally called the tail 
of the latch. Behind H 
is a spring I, attached 
to the door-plate by means of a screw, pressing outward against .the 
arm H, and thereby keeping the latch F out to its fullest extent, which 
is its normal position except when the door is being opened or shut. 
On the other side of H is a lever J, generally made of brass, the cir- 
cular part of which projects through round holes in the plates of the 
lock in front and behind. In this circular part is a square hole through 
which passes the iron spindle, at each end of which is a door knob, 
fastened to the spindle by a small screw which goes through a hole in 
the collar of the knob, and enters a depression in the spindle, thereby 
rendering it impossible to pull off the handle as long as the screw 
remains in its place. When the handle of the door is turned to the 
left the upper part of the lever J is pressed against the arm H, which 
in its turn presses against the spring I, forcingit back. By this move- 
ment the end of the latch G is withdrawn from the box that holds it. 
and the door is free to open. As soon as the handle is released, 
whether the door be open or closed, the latch F is again restored to 

its original position hy the outward pressure of the spring I. 
1491. It is not often that the lock itself gets out of order, and when this 
is the case it is generally owing to the breakage or some injury done 
Lock out of t© the small spring x, which must be replaced with another 
order. purchased from the ironmonger. Occasionally some 
foreign substance may get between the wards over which the key 
works, or the wards themselves may have suffered displacement, in 
which case they must be restored to their original position. With 
regard to the latch, there are three causes which will 
occamoning throw it out of order. The first of these is the fracture 
"or weakening by long use of the spring 1, which can 
always be replaced by another which may be bought at the iron- 
monger’s. Secondly, the lever J may be slightly displaced by undue 
upward or downward pressure on the spindle that goes through it, and 
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when displaced the softer brass will be gradually cut away by the 
harde: iron within which it works, and after a while a new lever will 
be required. When this is the case a qugntity of particles of brass 
that have been gradually worn away will be found within the frame- 
work of the lock. Lastly, the tail H may be broken away from the 
bar F, in which case it will be necessary to braze the pieces together 
again. 

1492. Locks are liable, on account of the dampness of the air at 
certain times and the entrance of particles of dust, eft., to get rusty 
and dirty inside, and it is desirable that the amateur should ae 
at times take his locks to pieces and give them a good aarions to 
cleaning and oiling with olive oil, which will make them 
work smoothly and pleasantly. Of the various patent arrangements 
for the knobs and spindle we have said nothing, as space forbids a 
lengthened description. One of the best of these appears aaa 
to be the Patent Keyed Door Furniture manufactured by aay pore $08 
MESSRS, WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, Lirmingham, who 
have many specialities in the form of patent sash-cords, picture-lines, 
and other articles, which will prove extremely useful to the amateur. 
A catalogue and price list will be forwarded by Messrs. Tonks and Son 
to any address on application. 

1493. The worst of the old-fashioned spindle and knobs at either 
end, attached by means of a small screw that ente?s a semi-spherical 
depression in the spindle, is that the screw becomes loosened by 
constant use, and ultimately drops out, when the handle, of course, 
comes away from the spindle. This, however, is entirely obviated 
in the new kind of door-handle, or “furniture,” as it is ouals 
technically called, to which allusion has just Been made, Fone oer 

oor nanale, 
by the peculiarity of its construction. The edges of the 
spindle are notched, forming a screw-thread, up or dowa which the 
knob may be screwed. When the handle has been screwed up the 
spindle to a sufficient extent, a dovetailed key is fitted into an opening 
made for it in the base of the knob. The knob is thereby firmly 
attached to the spindle, and cannot be moved from its position, gr in 
any way detached from the spindle, until the key is removed. 

1494. The keys of mortise locks and rim locks are solid throughout, 
except the slits that pass over the wards; while those of box locks, 
drawer locks, cupboard locks, etc., are tubular, so as to fit Keys of 
over the wire that projects from the lock-plate. The solid mioress 1o0Rm; 
barrelled keys of mortise and rim locks work in sockets 
formed for their reception in the plates of the lock. Whena key is 
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lost, and the door happens to be locked, a smith will pick it, as it is 
Pickinga t&chnically called, with a piece of bent wire that passes 
over the wards. 
1495. To supply the place of the lost key another may frequently be 
got from the ironmonger or marine-store dealer, who generally has a 
Replacing large bunch of old keys byhim. Ifa key will not exactly 
lost key. f+ a little filing of the nicks with a thin flat file called a 
“ warding file ” may have the desired effect. The form of a key is 
Filing nicks shown in fig. 709. The nicks A and B fit over 
inkey. wards projecting at right angles from the lock- 
plate, the horizontal nicks at the top of each, ¢f ¢here be 
any occasion for them at all, passing over narrow flanges at 
the top of each ward. The nick C passes over a flange 
attached to the interior of a ward, wzthin which the end of 
the key works, barely touching it if it touches it at all. The 





A B 


nicks shown horizontally must be cut with very narrow ,,,, ns 
warding files. Blank keys without any nicks whatever can KEY. 
Cutting be purchased at the ironmonger's, which the amateur, with 


blank key. patience, can file and nick so as to suit and fit the lock. 


The outer plate of the lock should be removed so as to expose the 
wards and show where the nicks are to be cut, without resorting to 
the burglar’s expedient of ascertaining the position of the wards by 
inserting a piece vf wax into the keyhole, or a key-shaped tin plate 
coated on one side with a mixture of wax and yellow soap to take the 
impression of the wards, and serve as a guide for the making ofa false 
key. 
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1496. FOR zinc-working, plumbing, gas-fitting, and all kinds of work 
in sheet metal, a knowledge of the processes termed soldering and 
Knowledge brazing is absolutely necessary, and it is with a descrip- 
aino-werxing, tion of these processes that it will be needful to commence 
mis this chapter. By soldering and brazing the edges of pieces 
of sheet metal are joined together, and although it is better for the 
amateur for safety’s sake to have all zinc working that he may require 
in the way of covering roofs, making zinc pipes, lining wooden cisterns, 
and similar operations done by the professional zinc-worker, and that 
he should call in the plumber and gas-fitter to rectify any leakage in 
lead pipes or gas-fittings, it is as well that he know how to make a 
joint in metal, whether sheet or pipe, and possess the few appliances 
necessary for doing so. Ifa mancan dono more with regard to work 
of this kind than repair tin pots, kettles, etc., it will be of advantage 
to him, for the itinerant tinman seldom does his work effectually, and 
seems never to be at hand when his services are most required. 
1497. First, theh, with regard to soldering and brazing. To explain 
epee these terms, in the first place, both of these may be de- 
pieces of scribed as methods of uniting pieces of either the same or 
me 
different kinds of metal with a strong and, if necessary, 
water-tight joint. 

1498. To effect this by the first-named operation, namely soldering, 
acdémpound metal called solder is used. This compo- 
sition is only melted, the metals to be united not requiring 
to be heated purposely, but coming into contact with the melted solder 
they naturally get slightly warm. 

1499. In the operation of drazing the metals to be joined must be 
raised-t6 the melting point of the brazing composition, 
which is soft brass. Although this makes the strongest 
joint, the necessity for exposing the articles to such a great heat renders 
this operation inapplicable to many purposes. 

100. Soldering is very useful for joining copper and copper, copper 
and brass, copper and iron, brass and brass, brass and iron, tin and 
SotJering: for tin, and tin and any other metal. If the joint has to stand 

what useful. 4 rather high degree of heat—such, for instance, as the 
seams of a small copper steam boiler—a Aard solder must be used. 
By hard solder is meant one that only fuses at a high temperature ; a 
soft solder, on the contrary, fuses at a low degree of heat. 
Composition 1501. The following are the compositions of some of 
ofsolders. ‘the most useful of solders and alloys, with the degree of 
neat required to melt each : 


Solduring. 


Brazing. 
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Zin. Lead, Bismuth, Mercury, Melts at 
2 part 28 parts ia ee 538° Fahr. 
@ 5 I 9 eee one 8340° ” 

B » 2 wo» X part o 292, 
S os 3 » 3 os 202° 9 
5 o» 3 » 3 » 3 parts 122° 99 


1502. We must now see with what tools and appliances soldering 
is effected, and the way in which this operation is per- Sack 
formed. First, the surfaces to be united must be general pro- 
thoroughly cleaned and brightened—without this the oer 
metal will not adhere. The soldering iron must be watmed leaning the 
sufficiently to melt the solder ; it must not be made red- Diseesor 
hot, because the solder will not “ hold to it.” metal: 

1503. Whilst the iron is warming, ¢# the surfaces by brus! ing them 
over with muriatic acid, dipping them into melted solder, and quickly 
rubbing off the adherent metal. This, if done well, will rinning the 
leave a thin coat of solder. Whenit cannotbedonethus, *™!#0e* 
the surfaces must be tinned by means of the soldering iron. In this 
case they must be coated or washed with the atid as before, but the 
solder must be melted on the places required with the hot iron. 

1504. When tinned, the surfaces should be brought close together, 
a little acid rubbed along the joints, and the iron dipped in the acid 
and put against some solder, so that the melted solder will appiying the 
stick to the iron. The iron must now be applied to the °°!" 
joints, and drawn slowly along in such a manner tRat the metal between 
the joints is melted, and the joints filled up. A little practice will soon 
make the amateur tolerably skilful in doing this. The muriatic acid, 
or spirit of salt, as it is sometimes called, must be zdled, xuting the 
or rendered neutral, before it is used, and this is done by ne at 
putting one or two small pieces of zinc into if and allowing it to expend 
all its energy on this. Killed acidis much more effective than the raw 
or pure acid. Sometimes resin is used instead of the acid; but the 
neutralised acid is preferable, because it does not leave the work in 
such a mess as resin. 

1505. The soldering iron, or copfer-dit, as it is sometimes called, is 
represented in fig. 710. It is a forked piece of iron put into a handle 
and having between the prongs of the fork a piece of ,) 
copper pointed as shown. It can be made wholly of tron ol alas 
iron, but copper is generally used because it does not 
oxidise or waste away so quickly when heated, as iron does ; and it 
also retains its heat longer than iron. The copper tongue should be 
rubbed against a piece of brick, or something of the sort, immediately 
it comes from the fire and before it is used. This is done to re- 
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move any dirt that may happen to have got about it, and whic), if 
allowed to remain, would prevent the solder from sticking to 
the copper—thus, in all prgbability, spoiling the operation. 
Besides the soldering iron or copper-bit, which may be bought # 
for about 1s. 6d. or 2s., but little else is wanted for soldering, } i 
und that little comprises an old knife tor scraping clean the 
metal that is to be soldered, and a bottle containing a little 
ae muriatic acid or spirit of salt killed in the manner 
eppsravus? for desciibed. A handy set of appliances for solder- 
ing, in a neat box, may be purchased for 3s. or 4s. 
of Mr. SWAN NASH, American and Sheffield Tool Warehouse, 
119, Newgate Street, London, E.C. The box contains a sol- 
dering iron, some solder, and a bottle of Baker’s Patent Sol- 
dering Fluid. The attention of amateurs is especially directed 
to this useful box of tools. Fi 
1506. Should it be desirable for the solder not to adhere to MM J 
any portion of the article, a paste must be made Mi 
To prevent 
actionof with whiting and water, and put about those 
solder at any 
particular places; this paste will harden with the heat, but Fic. 710, 
can easily be removed after the soldering opera-SO-DEEING 
tion is effected. 
1507. Very thin sheets ot metal can be soldered best by moistening 
Soldering the surfzces with the acid, and putting a piece of tinfoil 
Mat dners of between them, after which the two pieces to be joined 
metal. are placed between a pair of hot tongs until the tinfoil 
is melted. This is a very simple, expeditious, and neat method of 
soldering thin sheets of metal. 
1508. In brazing, the, pieces to be united are cleansed from grease, 
etc., in the same manner as for soldering; the pieces are bound 
firmly together with fine wire, or held together with a pair 
Process to be 
followed in of tongs, and put into a clear firey When just red-hot they 
must be taken out of the fire, and a few bits of soft brass 
and a little powdered borax put on the joint, which is then returned to 
the fire and kept there until the brass is thoroughly melted. 
1509. One can hardly imagine it to be so, but however close the 
joiat, if the operation is performed with a little care, the brass will 
Penetration Penetrate quite through the seam, and, indeed, almost 
ofironby through the pores of the iron itself. The brass used for 
brass. 
brazing should be tolerably soft and in small pieces. 
Braziers generally use what is called granulated brass, which is nothing 
more than melted brass dropped whilst liquid into water. When 
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granulated brass is not obtainable, or not at hand, brass filings will 
answer almost as well. o 

1s1o. For brazing very small articles the amateur will find a biow- 
pips and a piece of charcoal of great assistance tohim. The charcoal 
is fixed an inch or two from a flame, which by means of Brazing small 
the blow-pipe is caused to impinge upon the charcoal. A = 
great heat is thus obtainable, the article is manipulated with greater 
facility, and the process can be watched much better than when a 
common fire is used. A far more intense heat can ‘be produced by 
other methods, but these require expensive apparatus, which, except 
for this single purpose, would be otherwise useless to the amateur. 

1511. The methods of soldering and brazing having been described, 
all operations in working in zinc and other sheet metals, plumbing, and 
gas-fitting will be more readily understood. For rea- working in 
sons already given, and chiefly because the generality of eo 
amateurs will never do much in this kind of work, we must confine 
ourselves in zinc-working to making such zinc joiifts as may be wanted 
in covering a roof, putting in the flashing of such a roof, and making 
a zinc gutter and pipe ; in plumbing to stopping a leak in a pipe and 
joining two pieces of pipe together ; and in gas-fitting to one or two 
simple operations that the amateur can manage without the assistance 
of the professional gas-fitter. 

1512. Let us first see how zinc is sold, and at wRat price, and then 
pass on to the operations in zinc-working that have been already 
indicated. Zinc is sold in,sheets 7ft. and 8ft. in length aie 
by 3ft. and 2ft. 8in. wide. It is made of different gauges or piece oe zing 
thicknesses, each gauge being distinguished by the weight 
of the zinc to the foot super. Thus, the gaugésemost used and their 
weights are as follows :— 


Nos. 10 1X 12 13 14 15 16 
Weight gos. I10Z 1302, 1602 1902. 2202 2502. 


For flats, gutters, and roofs, the best gauge is No. 15 or No. 16, on 
account of its weight, and therefore superior stoutness. In laying 
zinc, iron nails must be avoided, and the zinc must be kept frcem coming 
into contact with iron or lime, for when it does galvanic action is set 
up, which ultimately destroys the zinc. The best roofing zinc costs, 
according to “ Laxton’s Price Bcok,” 32s. per cwt. ; corrugated zinc, 
36s. per cwt.; zinc tubing, 44s. per cwt. ; zinc nails, 8d., and zinc 
tacks rod. per Ib. ‘I'he best solder for soldering zinc costs 1s. 6d. 


per Ib. 
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1513. The ordinary way of joining sheets of zinc on a roof, the 
sheets being disposed vertically, or running from the top of the roof 
a to the bottom,fs bya joint known in plumbing as the “roll” 
Peo tae joint ; but when sheets of zinc have to be joined together 
at the edges, to form the lining of a box to be sent to warm 
titudes or through warm latitudes, the lining of a cistern or the tray 
of a flower box, the edges must of necessity be soldered together in 
the manner already described. 
1514. The voll joint, which is used in joining sheets of lead and 
sheets of zinc, is made in the following manner. Suppose that in fig. 


4 wpe rot 71 A is the JN 
joint. 
pesraing on mes Tm MOM 


which the zinc is to be laid, FIG. 711. ROUND —- FIG. 712. ANGULAR 
shown insection. Just where ROLL JOINT. ROLL JOINT, 
the joint is to be made, a strip of wood about rin. or 14in. square is 
nailed, flat on the ynder surface and rounded above, as at B. The 
sheet of zinc C is then laid on the roof, and its edge folded over the 
rounded wood as shown. The sheet D is then laid on, and its edge 
folded in the contrary direction over the edge of c. This last roll 
may be soldered down or kept in its place by a few tacks. The 
rounded form of the wood over which the zinc is bent effectually pre- 
vents the entrance of any water, even if the zinc edge E, of D, is left un- 
soldered. Sometimes a triangular strip of wood is substituted for the 
rounded strip, as shown in fig. 712. 

1515. There is no absolute necessity for painting zinc work, for 
exposure to the atmosphere has the effect of coating it with a thin film 
of oxide, which protects it from the further action of the 

intel. air as effectually as paint. To prevent the water from 

entering between the zinc and the boarding, or the coat of 

roofing felt which should be laid on the 
boards before the zinc is put on, pieces a 
called flashings are inserted into the 
brick-work at the part where the zinc 
shecling meets the wall. Supposing one 
Zine shoula end of a zinc roof to a bay 
Ten reonne window to be represented 
felt. in fig. 713 in elevation, A 
and B being the sheet over the central 

part and the triangular sheet at the FIG. 713. FLASHINGS 

end shown, connected by a roll joint at 1N ZINC ROOF TO PAY WINDOWS. 
C 0, it is manifest that some means must be adopted to prevent tne 
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wat:r from getting between the brick-work and the upper edge of the 
zinc sheets. These are turned up over a flat strip of wood with the upper 
edge bevelled, as shown atc DandCE. 9A piece of zinc is then cut with 
triangular flaps as shown at F, G, etc., the upper edges of which are 
buried in the joints of the brick-work, the mortar being raked out to 
admit them. When the joints have been stopped with cement, the 
water that may trickle down the wall when it rains passes over the 
fiashing, as it is called, the lower edge of which is turned miaghings in 
over the strips C D, CE, and is received on the zinc’sheet- "2° Wor 
ing at A and B, whence it trickles down to the gutter H K. A long 
piece of flashing, the end of which is shown at L, runs along the top 
of the roof, and is turned down over the strip of wood C E on to the 
sheet A. 

1516. Gutters and pipes in zinc are formed by beating the zinc into 
the necessary form over a shape or mould of wood, and soldering up 
the edges of the pipes and the ends of the gutters to pre- gutters and 
vent the escape of the water that may run into the one ”P°*'" 3!"> 
or through the other. The work is not difficult, though it is far from 
likely that the amateur will do it neatly at the first attempt. 

1517. Suppose the amateur wants a short piece of zinc piping; he 
can take an old broom handle as a mould, and having beaten a strip of 
zinc into the necessary form round this with a wooden gow to make 
mallet, he has only to solder up the overlapping edges ™7° Piping: 
and the pipe is made ; and if he wants a longer pipe he may connect 
two or three of these lengths by sockets of zinc just large enough to 

receive the ends of the pipes, soldering the whole 

together. To attach the Pipe to a wall Ritanteiene 
—— or boarding, a slip of zinc igsoldered to of Pipe to 
the pipe itself or to the socket within 
which the ends of the two pieces of pipe meet, as at 
A in fig. 714. This strip on each side is of the length 
Fic. 714. ATTACH indicated by AB, that is to say, about 4 or § inches. 

WALL. Each strip is divided into two parts in the dotted 

line c. A stout zinc nail D is then hammered through the zing in the 
part next to the pipe or socket, and the outer part is then turned over 
to hide the head of the nail, the attachment presenting when finished 
the appearance indicated at E. 
4 518, Gutters are made in the same way as pipes ; that is to say, the 
zinc must be bent and beaten into the required form How to make 
upon a wooden mould. Different patterns of zinc gutter- Sine sare 
ing are shown at A and B in fig. 715. The edges of the zinc should 
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be doubled over inwards, partly to take off the unpleasant appearance 
of the raw edge, which is likely 
 toscratch the hand of any one 
who may be clearing the gutter 
of dirt, leaves, etc., and partly 
to give more substance and 
solidity to the shoot. The gut- 
ters at A and B are supported 
on brackets screwed to the facia below the roofing, whatever the materiai 
may be. Inc another useful method of attaching a zinc shoot to a facia 
is shown in section. A short pipe or roll of zinc, P, is soldered within the 
gutter between the topmost parts or edges on either side, and trans- 
versely to the length of the gutter. Holes are made in the front edge 
and back edge of the gutter to admit of the passage of a long and 
somewhat thin screw through the pipe. The screw enters the facia, 
and with others at intervals of about 2ft. sustains the gutter. To carry 
off water from a guttef a vertical pipe must be inserted as at Q, and 
the shoot should have a gentle fall throughout its length, from one end 
to the other at which the vertical pipe is attached. If the gutter be 
but a short one, say from 4ft. to Oft., there is no absolute necessity to 
give any inclination to it. 

1519. The description of the method to be adopted in making a 
er small rec.angular tray of zinc, suitable for the lining of a 
zincfor wooden box intended to stand on the sill of a window to 
hold flowers, will afford a key to the mode of doing all 

rectangular work in zinc, such as making the lining of a cistern, etc. 
1520. In describing the method to be followed in doing work of 
this kind, dimensions are of no importance, as it is only the mode of 
ers procedure that it is sought to show, and not how to make 
make the any particular box or tray of a certain size. The amateur 
can settle the dimensions according to his requirements. 
Having taken a sheet of zinc 
of the necessary length and 
breadth, as shown in ABCD 
in fig. 716, allowance being 
made for the turning in of the 
edges all round the tray, mark 
the zinc by lines, as shown by 
the dotted lines in the figure, 
to show the bottom, the sides, 
and the laps to be turned in. Now cut out the corner pieces LE K A. 





FiG. 715. ZINC GUTTERING. 





Fic. 716. BOX OR TRAY IN ZINC, 
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MGND, OHPC, and QFRB. Turn over and beat down—all the 
beating must be done with a wooden hammer or mullet—the edges 
as shown at LM, NO, PQ, and RK, by the dotted lines contiguous to 
these lines, and then turn up the sides of the tray round the bottom 
EFHG, beating them to the required inclination, which will be a 
right angle, over a rectangular block or barof wood. When the edges 
of the sides have been brought into contact at LE to EK, FR toF Q, 
etc., solder them up. A wire ring, as at Z, the iron being coated with 
tin, may be soldered to the tray at each end, so that it may be readily 
lifted in and out of its wooden casing if necessary. A hole should be 
made in the tray at a convenient part, anda small waste pipe soldered 
to it to carry off the surplus water. This may be short and kept 
stopped with a cork, which need only be removed when the plants 
have been watcred, a jug being held underneath for a short time to 
catch any water that may drain away. 

1521. All working in sheet metal is done very much inthis manner ; 
the parts must be carefully cut out and fitted, and then soldered 
together. Accurate marking out of the different parts of Genera 
which the article is composed is most essential, and PUorpiean 
to do this well a knowledge of diawing is necessary. "2eetmetal. 
There are other modes of working in sheet metal, as, for instance, in 
tin-plate, in which the article—as, for example, a shallow tray, tart dish, 
or patty pan—is formed by hammering up the material over a wooden 
block, pliers and punches of a simple character being required to 
form the edges, when tuzned over, and the indentations that are 
sometimes added by way of ornament. 

1522. No special directions are required for this kind of work. A 
shallow rounded patty pan is formed by hantmering 2 sto special 
circular piece of tin-plate over a rounded block of wood preety 
of the pattern required. If additional strength is required 
at the edge of any tin vessel, it is obtained by turning the edge over 
a piece of iron wire and hammering it down. 

1523. Ournotice of working in sheet metal, sufficient for the purposes 
of the amateur, though necessarily brief, would be incomplete without 


A ego, some mention of corrugated iron | tea 


f and zinc sheets for the purpose uens ee 
| il a | of covering the walls and roofs 





of buildings. This material is shown in 

CORRUGATED ‘Ron. section at A, and in elevation at B in fig. 717. 
The metal as shown is fluted or wrinkled, whence its name, from the 
Latin ruga, a wrinkle or fold. Corrugated iron is generally ga/vanised 
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ur dipped in melted zinc, to keep it from rusting under the action of 
the air. . 
1§24. Corrugated iron and zinc can be fixed by the amateur 
without much difficulty. He must first put up a skeleton of wood to 
Puttingup support the sheets, and on this skeleton or framework the 
the sheets. -heets must be laid, being fastened to the framework and 
to each other. The sheets are fastened together by means of rivets 
passed through holes punched to receive them, and beaten down on 
small washers orflat rings of metal. The upper sheets should always 
lap over the sheets below after the manner of slates, tiles, weather- 
boarding, etc. They are joined vertically or at the sides by letting 
the outermost fold of one sheet fall into and lap over the outermost 
fold of the sheet next to it. 
1525. Corrugated zie is sold at the rate of 36s. per cwt. in sheets 
of the ordinary size. It will readily be understood that a sheet of 
Prices, etc., Plain zinc is longer than a sheet of the same dimensions 
of corrugated hen cérrugated, because a serpentine line will not stretch 
iron. = over as much space as a straight line of the same length. 
Corrugated iron is sold in sheets of various sizes, measuring from 6ft. 
by 2ft. to 8ft. by 3ft. at the rate of about 41 7s. 6d. per cwt. for the 
thicker qualities, and about £1 $s. per cwt. for the thinner qualities. It 
is distinguished by gauges, which, with the weight of each per square 


foot, are as follows ‘<— 


NO 18 cccceceee aalbs. No. 36 ..... 33lbs. No, 90 wees. ahibs. NO 24 sccccscee r¥lbs. 

Pre! marrer rer ee 4" vs 18 1... 245, 99 92 grees 125; 6 20 oc vee TK,, 
The above weights must be taken as approximate only, and the prices 
also as merely approximate, in consequence of the variation in the 
price of iron at different times. 

1526. Before leaving this part of our subject an illustration may be 
given of the advantage of being acquainted with the art of soldering 
Mustration of and brazing and working in sheet metal, in showing 
raowinebow how a tin case in which meat has been contained may 
to braze, etc. be converted into a petroleum lamp, which may be turned 
to goéd account for heating and other purposes, as, for example, for 
giving bottom heat to any contrivance for striking cuttings. 

1527. Let ABCD represent the tin in section. The top of this 
should have been taken carefully off, the cut having been made af the 

Lamp for ‘of, just within the edge, soas to leave a firm, even, solid 

poene Beets edge instead of a ragged one. Over this fit a new round 
piece of tin-plate, cut sufficiently large to admit of the edges being 
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turned over and soldered on to the tin. In the centre place a flat 
tin tube, as at E, to carry a wick, and to each edge of this tube attach 
flangés to carry a wire, having a small wheel in 
the centre working in a slot in the tube to push 
the wick up and down; at one end of the wire 
inother wheel may be affixed, by which it may be “ff 
tne more easily turned. This contrivance is shown 
at F. At Gthere should be a hole in the cover 
for the admission of oil when necessary, the hole f 
being closed by a small plate of tin working 





Lae ; : Fic. 718. TIN 
within a groove made by soldering three strips of LAMP. 


tin-plate round the hole. By the aid of such a reservuir and lamp as 
this, enclosed in a biscuit-tin in which holes have been gopenvance 


cut for the admission of air, and in which a square tin *1pplica- 


tray has been made to fit at the top to hold water, bottom »ottom heat. 
heat may be conveyed to a box consisting of wooden sides with a 
slate bottom, resting on the top of the tray that contains the water. 
In fig. 719, which exhibits this contrivance in 
section, AA is the tin biscuit-box, B the lamp or 
heater,c the tray fitting into the top of the biscuit- 
box to hold water, DD the sides of the box, and 
E the slate bottom resting on ledges. A pipe 
should be attached to the biscuit-box as a chimneyy 
to allow of the free passage of air throwgh the 
box, without which the Igmp could not be kept 
alight ; and a small lip, projecting beyond the 
biscuit-box, should be added to the tray C, so that 5, 719. CONTRIV- 


may be poured into it when requisite With- ANCE FOR STRIKING 
eengeeuis P 4 i CUTTINGS. 





out removing the box DD. 

1528. In plumbing and gas-fitting, as it has been said, there is very 
dittle that the amateur canedo. He may learn how to join two pieces 
of lead pipe together, and how to solder two pieces of gas Plumbing 
pipe together, and he may go so far as to screw gas- eee 
fittings together ; but in this a small amount of instruc- ; 
tion and two or three hints and suggestions will be all that can be 
given, and, indeed, is all that is required. The slight knowledge of 
plumbing that may be gained will be useful in constructing fountains 
and similar contrivances for the embellishment of the house or 
garden. Ingas-fitting the amateur is advised to do very little, or even 
nothing, but to leave such work to the professional gas-fitter ; for with 
escapes of gas the consequences involved, through carelessness or 
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accidental ignition of the gas, are sometimes terrible, Causing 
destruction of property and even of life. 
1529. A joint in plumbing is different in form to that used in join- 
ing pieces of sheet metal. When two pieces of pipe of equal 
Jointin thickness are to be joined together, the edges must be 


Losers: scraped clean, and a little tallow rubbed over them. The 
make it, 


Joint is then held in such a manner and gently turned so 
that melted solder may be poured all round 
= it. The plumber then works the melted 
solder round the joint, and presses it on all 
sides with the soldering iron, so as to smooth 
it down and render the surface perfectly even. 
The joint thus made swells round the 
FIG. 720. junction of the pieces of pipe on all sides in 
JOINTS IN PLUMBING. an egg-shaped form. The ordinary plumber’s 
joint is shown at Ain fig. 720. At Ba joint is shown in which the 
under piece has been slightly enlarged by working a stick round the 
orifice, or knocking a small cone of boxwood into it, while the edge 
of the upper piece is scraped away a little, so that it may fit into the 
piece below; the joint is then finished as before. Sometimes, when 
there is no side-strain on the joint,as in a pipe running down the angle 
of a room, the bell-shaped orifice of the lower portion is made a little 
larger. The upper part of the pipe is then dropped into its place, the 
solder run into the space, and the joint made by passing the heated 
iron round the ring of solder. In C, a pipe of smaller bore is inserted 
into a larger one; in this case nothing more need be done than work 
some solder round the edge of the larger pipe where it laps over the 
smaller one. In eaci illustration the pipes and the joint are shown 
in section. 
1530. With regard to gas-fitting, the edges of the pipes, if they be of 
iron, are put together by screwing the ends of the pipes to be connected 
into a piece of iron-pipe or socket about 2in. long. With 
sockets for connections of this kind, specially made for the purpose, 
pipes ofiron. . a ; 
pipes may be joined together at right angles, or three 
pipes may be brought together by means of a T joint, by which 
two of the pipes are joined in the same straight line; the third pro- 
ceeding from the point of junction at right angles to the other two. 
The screw of every pipe that enters another by means 
of white lend of a female screw should be smeared with white lead 
before it is putin. This should be done whatever may be 


the material of which the pipe is made, or whatever may be the joint 
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Even gas-burners should be treated in this way. The white lead 
renders the joint impervious to water, air, and gas. ° 

1531. Lead pipes, and the pipes of camposite metal used in gas- 
fitting, are joined like the larger kinds of lead pipes, ,, aan 
the joint generally used being that shown at B in fig, camposite 

pace es pipes for gas. 
720. <A smaller copper bit is used for small gas piping, 
and a softer kind of solder, as the com, osite metal melts at a com- 
paratively lowtemperature. This solder is used expressly How to join 
by gas-fitters, and is called gas-fitters’ solder. These vo 
pipes may be secured or soldered to taps and connections of all 
kinds in the same manner. The joint made in gas-fitting Fitting to 
need not be so large and clumsy as the ordinary plum- pepe ere: 
ber’s joint ; indeed, but little solder is required in making a joint in 
gas piping. 

1532. It must be borne in mind that in plumbing and gas-fitting a 
joint cannot be made unless the piping is perfectly dry. Therefore 
in attempting any repairs of lead water-pipe, the water read, eto., 
should be turned off at the house main, a tap usually Jin pant ta 
placed within the house just at the spot where the ™#% 
service pipe enters it and comes into view ; the gas should be turned 
off atthe main. Time should then be given to the pipes to dry. 
This can be assisted by a little heat near the spot it is desired to dry. 
When a pipe is cracked by frost or otherwise injured, it is useless to 
attempt to stop the slit or hole until the pipe is dry. As soon as this 
is the case, the crack or hdle may be filled up with solder, or, what is 
far better, the pipe may be cut, the broken part removed, and the 
ends joined together again. 

1533. In addition to the solders already giveh, it may be useful for 
the amateur to know that the lining of tea-chests makes a good solder 
for tin-plate goods, being made of tin and lead in about xining of 
the proper proportions ; that i 1s tO Say, two parts of tin to good solder 
one part of lead. For soldering pewter, from one to three 7 “* 
parts of bismuth should be added to solder for tin. Plumbers’ solder 
is made of equal parts of lead and tin. Equal parts of Biianece! 
copper and zinc melted together makes a good solder weer Pil 
for brass, Glaziers’ solder, for joining strips of lead to 
form lead casements, is made of three parts of lead to one part of tin. 

1534. Some people have an idea that it is possible to solder or 
braze without heat. It may be Jossib/e todo so, but the goidering 
probability is that if the amateur made a hundred attempts “*"™°™* be 
he would fail in ninety-nine. He had better therefore not attempt 


44 
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anything of this kind, but follow up the ordinary methods of soldering 
and brazing with heat in the manner described above. Directions 
for soldering without heat are given in Spon’s “ Workshop Receipts,” 
and that the amateur may not be without knowing one way by which 
it is said that this can be effected, we have transferred it to our pages. 
RECIPE.—“ Soldering without heat. Take 10z. of ammoniac and Ioz, 
Useful recipe Of common salt, an equal quantity of calcined tartar, 
for doing this. nd 30z. of antimony pound well together and sift. Put 
this in a piece of linen, and enclose it well round with fullers’ earth, 
about an inch thick ; let it dry, and then put it in one crucible covered 
by another crucible over a slow fire to get hot by degrees; keep up 
the fire until the contents of the crucible get red-hot and melt. Then 
let it cool gradually, and when cold pound the mixture. When you 
wish to solder anything, put the two pieces you want to join together 
on a table close to one another. Make a crust of fullers’ earth, so 
that passing under the joint and holding to each piece it shall be 
open at the top. Then throw some of the powder (that has been 
prepared as described above) between and over the joints. Dissolve 
some borax in some hot wine, and with a feather dipped in the 
solution rub the powder at the place of joint—it will immediately boil 
up. As soon as the boiling stops the consolidation is made. The 
calcined tartar is made by placing crude tartar in a covered crucible 
and raising it to a low red-heat. Allow it to cool gradually.” 
1535. The following recipe for brazing steel and iron without heat 
Brasing iron, is also taken from Spon’s “ Werkshop Receipts” :— 
ote, without =RECIPE. —“To braze steel and iron without heat. 
Take ¥ oz. of fluoric acid, 20z. of brass filings, and 1oz. of 
steel filings. Put the-filings into the fluoric acid, touch each part of 
Recipe for the work with the mixture, and put them together. Take 
the process. care that the fluoric acid is put into an earthern vessel.” 
1536. The chief practice that the amateut will get in soldering will 
most likely be in stopping leaks in tea-pots, coffee-pots, tin saucepans, 
Mending, etc., etc., that would otherwise be handed over to the itinerant 
that mer >® tinker; unless he takes to make such contrivances for 
amateur. ctriking cuttings as we have already described in this 
chapter, or to construct fountains and other kinds of waterworks ona 
small scale. 
1537. The tools and the materials that are wanted have been 
Tools, ote already described, but it will be as well to remind the 
= amateur that these consist of a soldering iron and an old 
kiife for scraping the metal that has tq be soldered, some solder, 
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which may be bought at the ironmonger’s or plumbers, and some 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt in a bottle properly kitled, or a piece 
of sal ammoniac and a lump of resin. These being placed ready 
to hand, and the soldering iron put in the fire to heat, the next thing 
is to inspect the damage done to the injured vessel, which may have 
had its spout or handle melted off, or which may leak through holes, 
smaller or greater as the case may be. 

1538. Suppose, first of all, that the damaged article i is a coffee-pot, 
and that the damage done to it consists in the spout Description 
having become unsoldered by getting in a flame when © Process. 
placed on the fire. The edges of the separated parts must be scraped 
clean, and dressed with muriatic acid or sprinkled with resin. The 
parts to be united are then held close together, and some 
solder run round the joint by applying the end of a stick etal. ma 
of solder to the hot point of the copper bit, whose heat ae ne 
will melt the solder and cause it to flow nicely round the joint. Again, 
suppose that the article to be mended is a saucepan, and that the 
saucepan leaks. If the leak be too small to be easily detected with 
the eye when looking over the article, some water must be placed in 
it. and the places at which the water issues must be carefully marked. 
im any case, the black crust which has gathered on the saucepan, 
tnrough long acquaintance with the fire, must be carefully scraped off, 
so as to render the saucepan as bright and clean “as may be in this 
particular part. If there be but one or two small holes, the saucepan 
may be made useful again by spreading a drop of molten solder over 
and round the hole or holes. This will be sufficient to mend small 
holes no bigger than those which may be made with the point of a 
pin in a piece of paper; if, however, the holes be too large to be 
stopped with a bit of solder, and they occur in three or four places 
tolerably near to one another, the best thing to be done is to laya new 
piece of metal of sufficient size to cover all the holes, and reach a little 
beyond them. The piece may be cut of the shape required putting piece 
from any old canister that the amateur may have, and ver hole. 
for this reason it is as well for the amateur to save all the canisters 
of this kind and tins that may come into his possession. The cutting 
is easily effected by a pair of shears or strong scissors, kept for this 
purpose. After marking the place where the patch is to be put on by 
means of a scribe, scrape the metal perfectly clean to the extent of 
X or 3% of an inch on each side of the mark. Nowclean the soldering 
iron, which has been heated in the fire, place it on the bit of sal 
ammoniac and bring the solder in contact with it, when the salder will 
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melt and cover the end of the copper bit, making it as bright in 
appearance asetin plate. Replace the bit in the fire, or in such a 
position with regard to the fire that it may be kept hot for use when 
wanted, and then lay the new piece of metal on the saucepan in the 
position in which it is to be fixed, and which has been sufficiently 
indicated by the mark made by the scribe. The saucepan may be 
touched with muriatic acid along the line where the joint is to be made, 
and the new picce as well, or a little fine powdered resin may be 
Riauing sprinkled along the joint. A little of the solder may now 
insolder. be melted along the joint by means of the bit, and the 
solder should be drawn along the edges until the joint is complete 
and perfect in every part. When the solder has cooled, which it will 
do very quickly, the vessel may be filled with water to see if the work 
has been properly andi effectually done. 
1539. Bell-hanging and wire-working may be fairly included in this 
chapter on working in sheet metal, as the material used is metal, 
though ‘in a different form. The appliances required are 
Bell-hanging ‘ : ‘ , : 

and wire- also different. In bell-hanging no soldering is required, 
as but in wire-working soldering will be sometimes found 
useful in uniting the ends of a piece of wire so as to form acircle. A 
neater joint is made in this way by filing down the wire and fitting the 
surfaces together for the length of an inch or two, than by twisting 
them together or by the usual plan of forming a loop at each end of 

the wire, thus hooking the ends together. 
1540. In bell-hanging the tools required beyond what the amateur 
may already have in the shape of hammers and chisels for lifting 
floor-boards and removing skirting-boards, and a screw- 

ools ‘ : ° : : 

required in driver for fixing these in their places again by means of 
screws, are pliers for turning, twisting, and cutting the 
wire, and two or three long gimlets, from 2ft. to 3ft. long, for boring a 
aca picisie passage for the wire from one‘ floor to another. This is 
only required in old houses, or in new houses in putting 
up bell furniture in rooms where no provision has been made for bell- 
in hanging. It is usual in building a house in the present 
malls for day to provide for the passage of the bell wires from 
of floor to floor by inserting bell-tubing in the walls. This 
tubing is buried in the plaster, and the wire can be passed down it at 
pleasure without doing any injury to the walls. Even in an old house, 
when undergoing thorough repair, it is advisable to insert bell- 
tubing by cutting a channel for it in the plaster, if the walls be 
plastered, and filling up the depression and hiding the bell-tubing with 
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some fresh plaster. Bell-tubing is sold at from 6d. to 7d. per lb., or by 
the foot, copper tubing costing 8d. per foot, and zinc tubiag 
4d. Bell pliers cost from 2s. to 3s. each, and bell gimlets 
from Is, 6d. to 3s. each, according to length and quality. 

1541. Bell-hanging, perhaps, is the most expensive work done in 
the house when viewed in relation to the materials and fittings used. 
Much trouble, care, and consideration is involved in bell- 
hanging, so that the bell may work easily. To this end eepenniea: : 
the position of the bell, the handle by which it is sin ~" 
motion, and the course taken by the wire should be duly considered, 
the course of the wire being arranged so as to avoid angles wherever 
it is possible to do so; because wherever the direction of the wire is 
changed a crank is necessary, and for every additional crank more 
power is required to set the bell in motion. 

1542. For hanging a bell complete with copper wire, cranks, etc., 
the charge varies from Ios. to 15s., or even more, according to the 
length of the wires and the distance of the bell from the gost ornen, 
handle by which it is pulled. The bell itself may be ©» complete. 
bought at from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per pound, and the bell furniture at 
all prices according to quality, the materials of which it is made, and 
the amount of decoration bestowed on it. For example, lever pulls in 
plain white, buff, or black porcelain cost from Is. to 1s. 3d. each; in 
brass from Is. to 7s., and in china, painted, frome3s. 6d. to 13s. ; In 
glass, from 4s. 9d. to 13s. ; andin wood, from 4s, 6d. to Ios, 
6d. ; furniture with ivory njgountings costing 14s. or 15S. various 
Copper wire for bell-hanging costs from 1s. to Is. 6d. per 
ib., T plates 1s. od.; and cranks—of which there are different kinds, 
distinguished as pillar, mortise, purchase, leatler, and end and side- 
driving cranks—from tod. to 2s. 6d. each, the purchase cranks being 
the most expensive. Flat mounted wheels and chains attached to the 
bell-pull, and mortise mounted wheels and chains cost 1s. 3d. each, 
but pillar wheels and chains are Is. 9d. single and 2s. 6d. double. Bell- 
staples for pinning the wire to the wall or carrying it along joists cost 
from 4d. to gd. per gross. 

1543. The kinds of cranks to be used, and the direction to be taken 
by the wires depend entirely on the position of the room in which is 
the bell-pull, with reference to the board on which the sd 
bells are hung, and which is fixed, generally speaking, direction 
either in the kitchen or in the passage without, just above ; 
or opposite to the kitchen door. Unless the direction taken by the 
bell be the simplest possible, the amateur had better have recourse to 


Cost of tools 
and 


appliances. 
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a professional bell-hanger to do the work, for he will not understand 
what cranks te use; and unless the course that the wire is to take is 
known, it is utterly impossible to give any practical directions with 
regard to cranks, etc., that would be of service to him. 
1544. Let us consider the case in which a bell-pull in a sitting-room 
moves a bell fixed over the kitchen fireplace in the kitchen below. In 
Miustration this case, as the wall of the sitting- 
of process. room is merely a continuation 
upwards of the wall of the kitchen, the wires 
by which the bell is moved lie all in one plane; 
there are, indeed, but two pieces of wire 
required, and these are at right angles to one 
another. First, let us look at the bell-pull or 
handle by which the bell is set in motion. 
This is shown in fig. 721. In this figure, Dis a 
circular plate, with a rim part way round it, 
working within another rim of less depth. A 
lever A, with a knob B at one end by which it 
may be pulled or moved, is fastened to the } 
Bell-pull plate D by a screw C, passing over 
orhandle. a peg x in the centre on which the 
plate D works, and which has a screw at its 
eutward end on which an ornamented boss or yg 21, BELL PULL 
plate is screwed, covering and hiding the in- VE ARDLE 
terior of the pull—namely, the plate D and the pivot H—on which 
the plate and lever work. Fastened to the lever A, or to the rim of 
the plate D, is a flat chain E, which, when the lever A is pulled down, 
is brought upwards and backwards on the rim of the plate D. The 
end G of the chain passes into the tubing in the wall, and to it is 
attached the wire w. The lever A can be moved downwards in the 
direction shown by the arrow until it meets the flange or rim F, 
which checks its further progress; the other end of this flange 
prevents it from doing more than return to its original upright 
position when released. 
1545. The wire W passes down the tubing and out through the 
ceiling of the kitchen, and here it is necessary to change its direction 
Tabing ana ‘rom a vertical to a horizontal course. To dothisacrank 
wirsittce is necessary, which is a triangular piece of brass, having 
ofwire. a hole at each angle. The crank is shown at H. It 
works on a pin or pivot passed through the hole J, and inserted in the 
wall or a piece of brass fixed to the wall to carry the crank. The other 
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end of the wire W, fastened to the chain at G, is passed through the 
hole K. The wire is fastened by twisting the end rcund 
the other part of the wire. It must nog be stretched too Sanaion 
tightly, but on the contrary hung somewhat loosely, or sel 
there will not be sufficient play for the wires and crank, and the bell 
will only be rung with difficulty. When the bell is pulled, the wire w 
1s pulled in an upward direction as shown by the arrow, and the 
corner K of the crank is raised. Bell wire should always be stretched 
before it is used. To do this, one end should be ‘attached to a loop 
or stove bar, and the wire pulled gently with a pair of pliers. Wires 
of gauges 16, 17, and 18, are most generally used for house bells, and 
Nos. 14 and 15 for out-door purposes. 
1546. In fig. 722 the bell itself and the mode of hanging it is 
, exhibited. A is a T plate of 
brass, fastened ae 
to the wall by | mode of 
7? hanging it. 
nails, as shown 
in the illustration, or other- 
wise attached by screws to 
the wooden bell board. To 
the T plate a lever arm Bis 
attached, working on a pivot 
at x ;° and to the topmost 
Fic. 722. end of the lever, opposite to 
BELL, AND MODE OF HANGING IT. the pivot, is fastened one 
end of the wire w, the other end of which is attached to the corner L 
of the crank H, in fig. 721. To this end of the lever is also fastened 
one end of the coiled wire spring S, which 4s nailed to How the bell 
the wall at T, and whose action keeps the bell in motion ***°™™4e* 
for a short time after the bell-pull has been released from the hand of 
the person who rung it.* Round the pivot X passes the loop of a flat 
coiled spring C C, to the other end of which the bell is attached. 
From the arrangement of the cuts—which are placed so as to show the 
handle, the connecting wires, and the bell in their relative postions— 
it will be evident that when the handle is pulled the first wire is pulled 
upwards, bringing up the end or corner K of the crank H. The 
upward motion of the crank, working round the pivot I, pulls forward 
the angle L. This jerks the lever arm B at the other end of this 
second wire, and the bell being set in motion sounds. By the stretch- 
ing of the wire in the direction of the arrows, the spring S, which is 
fastened to the wall at T, is pulled out.- As soon as the handle is 
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released and the tension on the wires is removed, the spring recoils, 
Bellana imparting additional motion to the bell, and prolonging 
pda eletriphen Its ringing. As long as the bell is in a working con- 
indleated. dition, the handle A of the bell-pull will remain up- 
right ; but if any of the wires get broken, or slackened to too great 
an extent, the handle falls towards F, showing that the bell is out of 
repair and ought to be seen to. If it is only through the slackening 
of a wire, the end of the slackened wire may be untwisted with the 
pliers, drawn a little farther through the loop of the crank, and then 
twisted up again. 

1547. A slight knowledge of wire-working will perhaps be more 
Knowledge of useful to the amateur than acquaintance with the princi- 
Wire © ples of bell-hanging, for with a file, a gimlet and bradawl, 
for amateur, anda pair of pliers for turning wire, there are many useful 
bits of work that can be done for the house and garden. Forexample, 

eee hanging-baskets for greenhouses, conservatories, and 
donee windows‘in which plants are kept, can be easily made; 
wire trellis for walls, supports flat and circular for 
flowers—such as musk, fuchsias, and sweet-peas—and sieves for sifting 
mould and ashes. 

1548. Wire of copper, iron, and brass is made in all sizes, from the 
thinnest binding wire to about Xin. in thickness. When the 

Sizesand diametes is larger than this, it can no longer be con- 
prices of wire. cidered as wire, but is spoken of as a rod, whatever may 
be the metal of which it is made. The stoutest wire that the amateur 
will require will be about %in. in thickness, or a trifle more, and this 
will be chiefly used for imparting strength and solidity to wire-work, 
as will be seen presently. ‘ He will also want wire of various gauges, 
from ,,in. to yin. in diameter, and fine binding wire for securing 
transverse wires—that is to say, wires that cross each other at any 
angle, one to the other. The best kind of wre that can be used for 
binding is fine copper wire, because it is more pliable than brass or 
iron wire, and is therefore less brittle, and can be more easily bound 
round the wires that it is used te fasten together. For purposes 
where strength is not so much an object, the wire used for decorative 
purposes, such as binding evergreens to a rope to make a garland, is 
tolerably serviceable. 

1549. The gauges of wires are expressed by numbers, and range 

Gauges of from No, 1, which is a little over Yin. in diameter to No. 

wires. 26, which is the very finest wire made. It may be said 
\that No. 2 is exactly in. in diameter, and that No. 22 is the hind- 
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ing wiie ordinarily used for light purposes. The gauge of any wire 
may be ascertained by means of the Birmingham Wire Gauge, a 
useful instrument, the price of which is 6s. 6d. A circular folding 
gauge for the pocket may be obtained for $s. All wire except fencing 
wire is sold by the pound, copper wire being 1s. 2d. per pound; brass 
wire, Is. 4d. per pound; and iron wire, 4d. per pound. 

1550. Galvanised fencing wire will be found useful for making 
fences, especially to separate a lawn or garden ground qajvanisea 
from pasture land for cattle, when it is desirable to Rave “2°78 Wze- 
nothing that may break the view, as a wall, hedge, or paling. This 
kind of wire is also soldin gauges ; these, with the number of feet to 
the cwt. and the price per cwt., being as follows :— 


4s d Zsd 
No. 1 Gauge, about r74ft to cwt. 112 0 | No 5 Gauge, about 344ft to cwt. ria ¢ 
No. 2 re 219 a 112 0 No 6 i 413 “ txm2 6 
No. 3 ” 245 ) 112 0 No 7 9» 483 ” 133 «6 
No 4 ‘* 288 ‘45 112 6 | No.10 . 895 ” 1316 6 


1551. To fix fencing of this kind, stout posts are required at either 
end, with spuis or struts to enable them to withstand the strain of the 
‘ wires. The intermediate xow to put up 
posts may be slighter in ¥'7¢ Seno!né: 
size. The way in which such fences 
may be put up is shown in fig. 723. 
In this, A is the end or Straining 
Straining post, sav?n out goat — 
of fir or oak, but having 
the slab wood left on at the bottom 
at B to give it a better holding in the 
ground. It is manifest that when the 
wires are tiglftaned the strain of the 
upper wires will have a tendency to 
\ drag the top of A in the direction 
S shown by the arrow. To resist this, 
FIG. 723 POSTS FOR WIRE FENCING. a strut, C, is placed in the position 
shown, one end of which butts against the straining post A, while the 
other rests on a stout piece of timber D. The pressure of C againgt D, 
caused by the strain of the wires, is distributed all over the surface of 
the board D, instead of being conceritrated at the spot where C rests 
on D, and is met by the resistance of the earth below from E to F. 
The wires are tightened by means of bolts, such as are Strsining 
shown at G, with a loop at one end, and a nut and screw and mgnten: 
at the other. The wire is drawn as tightly as possible 
through the loop, and secured by twisting the projecting end round 
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the wire. The nut H is then turned up, the screw of the bolt which is 
How to fasten gradually brought forward tightening the wire. The 
ME OIeE: lighter intermediate post is shown at K, and the wires 
may be passed through holes made in the post to receive them as at 
Intermediate L, or pinned down tothe exterior of the post with a staple, 
posts, asat M. Bolts may be used at each end of the wire, 
but if the fencing be short one set of bolts will be sufficient ; the 
other end of the wire being looped and passed through the post, a 
stout nail or pidce of iron rod is passed through the loop to prevent 
its withdrawal. 
1552. Wire is now extensively used for horticultural purposes, and 
wire netting is useful for making poultry houses, and for keeping cats 
Wirefor Out of the garden. Cats cannot climb over wire netting ; 
horticultural it cuts their feet. Whenever netting is used for this 
purposes. 
purpose, care should be taken to have the netting high 
enough to prevent them from jumping over. Fine netting is also 
ee nee useful‘for a protection to glass in greenhouses, especially 
uses and) =when near a road or street; for boys will be boys, and 
application. 
throw stones as long as there are stones lying about 
convenient to the hand for throwing. Excellent wire netting, and all 
kinds of wire and appliances for wiring walls, are supplied by MESSRS. 
J. J. THOMAS AND Co., Paddington Iron and Wire Works, 285 and 
362, Edgeware Road, London, W. This firm allows a discount of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. on all cash purchases, according to the articles 
purchased, and will send an illustrated price list to any address on 
application. It may be well to note that every description of horticul- 
tural wire-work, such as garden arches, pea and seed guards, pea 
trellises, etc., are supplied by Messrs. J. J. Thomas and Co. 
1553. The usual widths of the galvanised netting elas in stock are 
12in., 18in , 24in., 30in., 36in., and 48in. A ae 
Galvanised 2in. mesh is kept in stock 72/n. 





i Mf ‘1 @geele 
wigiting: | wide. This will be found very is seceee a 
prices. convenient for erecting poultry gegeeest 
yards. The prices per lineal yard 24in. wide, Fic. 724. 


according to size of mesh and the strength WIRE NETTING. 


of wire used, are as follows :— 


Mesh, Light. Medium. Strong. Extra strong. 
s. d. s. d. s. s. d. 

2 in. o 2% o 3% © 4 © 5 
Is o 3 o 3 o 4% o 5%¢ 
14 o 3% o 4 o 5% ° 7 
1 o 54 o Z ° 9 zo 
I o 7 o 8% © 13 1 } 
a? i ° 9 om 12 z 


Widths cther than 24in. are charged at proportional orices Soft 
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galvanised tying-wire for connecting the netting may be had at 6d. per 
pound ; and cutting-nippers, very useful for cutting’ wire netting, at 
1s. 3d. per pair, . 

1554. The mode of straining wires along the face of brick or stone 
walls, wooden palings, etc., to afford support to the branches of trained 
fruit-trees, is sufficiently apparent from fig. 725, and will need no 
a i detailed description. 

ty The fol- Straining 

lo wing whe eee 
prices 
give the total cost of 
each line of wire, in- 
cluding wecessary 
hold-fasts ®PPlances. 

shown at A, straining- 
a bolt shown at B, inter- 

Fic. 725. WIRE ON WALL FOR FRUIT TREES, mediate guiding-eyes 
something like the hold-fasts, and set in the wall along the course 
of the wire loft. apart, and galvanised wire of the best quality :— 


H 
fil 


Bi 
i 
4" 
HT 
1 
1. 
Wi 





f : \ 
a 
ae 
A i 
i ne : 
\. I i 
i 


wi 
Hy 
ob 
“t 


i 
u 


Length ofwaill. 20yds. 4oyds, 6oyds. 8oyds. 100yvd@$, 

. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. a. 
No. 14 gauge wire 10 17 21 27 3 1 
» ton 1 2 I £0 25 3 0 3 7 


1556, Returning from this digression on hortichltural wire-work and 
the manipulation of wire, it may be useful to show the method to be 
! Ly adopted in making one or two Articles made 














! iy 

Kt TTT articles partially or entirely of 
this material, and for this purpese we will 
Hil AT for sweet-peas and other climbing plants, 
or rather plants which require support. To 
l wT these may be added a basket for a hanging 
¢ 1556. For the garden sieve a square or 
Fic. 726. rectangular form will for obvious yeasons 
GARDEN SIEVE (PLAN). be found most convenient to (ecdanvaawe: 
Fic. 727. GARDEN SIEVE (END). first be made. This should be of in. 
stuff, nicely planed down and dovetailed ; or, if merely nailed together, 
secured by iron plates bent at right angles similar to those used to 


| select a garden sive and a circular trellis 
plant in a conservatory. 
ch Wi th t A frame how to 
re] | eamateur. Asquareframe, One 
|} 4329 Shown in plan in fig. 726, must 
strengthen common wooden boxes. These plates are shown at 
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AAin fig. 727. The frame being made, pass three stout wires from 
Xin. to yin. in diameter through it from side to side as at E, F, and 
G, at distances of about 3in, apart, ani then pass smaller, but yet 
strong and stout, wires from end to end, and within the larger 
wires as shown in the illustration. The distances between these 
wires may vary from {1n. to %in., according to the nature of the 
stuff to be sifted. The ends of the thick wires need not project 
beyond the outside of the frame, as there will be some difficulty 
in turning the ends and beating them down; but the ends of the 
thinner wires should project about 3in., and be turned and bcaten 
down on or even into the wood. The thin wires should then be 
attached to, or bound down on, the thicker transverse wires with 
a piece of copper wire. The binding is effected by passing the 
copper wire once over each thin wire to bring it down to the thick 
wire. When the ends have been beaten down they may be concealed 
and a neat appearance imparted to the sieve by nailing a ledge all 
round the bottom as at B in fig. 727; and for convenience in holding 
the sieve when in use, cleats may be nailed along the sides as at C 
in the same figure. The cleats should only be on 
two opposite sides, and these should be the sides 
through which the thick wires pass, or which, in 
other terms, are parallel to the thinner wires. 
1557. For the ce¥cular pea-trellis, which is 
made entirely of wire, a different mode of pro- 


Circular peae cedure must be adopted. First of 
trellis. 





‘ ‘ Fic 728. BOARD FOR 
all, two pieces of thin board, as shown CIRCULAR PBA-TRELLI». 


in fig. 728, must be taken, and circles marked on them. Holes at 


equal distances from each other must be made 
in the circle marks ; larger at A, B, C, D, E, and 
F, for the reception of larger, stouter wires, 
and smaller at all the dntervening holes to take 
the smaller wires. When the holes have been 
made the wires should be passed through the 
boards A B, CD, as shown in fig. 729, the thicker 
wires being cut longer than the thinner ones 
that they may be thrust into the ground, 
Before the ends of the wires are passed through 
the boards, three or four hoops of wire made a 
little easier—that is to say, a mere trifle larger 
than the circles on the boards, as shown in fig. 





FIG. 729. 
728—should be passed over and outside the wires. These hoops must 
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be placed, one just below the board A B in fig. 729, one just above the 
board CD, and the rest at equal distances up and dowm the wires, as at 
E,F,G, H,K. The horizontal wires mus{ then be bound to the per- 
pendicular wires with binding wire, after which the boards must be 
removed by gentle pressure. After this an ornamental appearance 
may be given to the trellis by turning the tops of all the wires outwards, 
as shown at Land M. This is easily done with a pair of pliers. To 
keep the curled ends equidistant and in their places, a ciicle of wire 
may be dropped over the ends, as shown by the dotted line No, and 
secured to them by binding wire. 

1558. In making a trellis of strong wire for the greenhouse or con- 
servatory for climbing plants, a strong wire frame, as shown in fig. 730 
Aat ABC, must first be made, and it Se eatit 

will be convenient to keep this in for green- 
house, eto 

its place by pinning it down to a 

flat surface, but not so tightly tnat it cannot be 

raised for about in. from the surface to which 

jt has been fastened down. The frame or the 
boarding on which it is laid must then be 
i poe ite pets P out so as to bring the wires that form 
FOR GRLENHOUSE. _ the trellis work at equal distances from one 
another; and the wires, so as to impart firmness tothe trellis, must be 
interlaced under and over each other alternately, dnd their ends turned 
in a loop over the frame and beaten down. When every wire has been 
put in its place the trellis ss complete, and the pins or staples that hold 
the frame down may be removed. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the frame must be made precisely the size of the space that the 
trellis is intended to cover. ° "9 

1559. With regard to hanging-baskets for conservatories, etc., the 
mode of operation is somewhat similar to that described above for 
making a circular trellis fér plants requiring support. The sranging. 
shape of the basket having been decided upon,some ***°* 
circles of the requisite size must be made to serve as foundations of 
the work, to which transverse pieces must be bound, forming the kottom 
and sides of the basket. Three or four long pieces of wire, one end 
of each of which is linked on to the topmost circular wire of the basket, 
and the other attached to a ring or other contrivance, must then be 
added to provide for the suspension of the basket. The ingenuity of 
the amateur will suggest many other ways of forming flat and circitar 
trellis work for plants in pots. 

1569. All wire-work, unless the wire be galvaniseed should be painted 
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We are now speaking more especially of iron wire used for garden 
Wire-work trellis work, etc. Ordinary oil paint of the colour desired 
not gave be may be used, hut the following, which is taken from 
painted. = Spon’s “ Workshop Receipts,” will be found an excellent 
paint tor wire-work. 

RECIPE.—" Paint for Wire-work. Boil good linseed oil with as 

Good paint much litharge as will make it of the consistency to be laid 
for wire-work. 4 with the brush ; add lampblack at the rate of one part 
to every ten by weight of the litharge ; boil three hours over a gentle 
fire. The first coat should be thinner than the following coats.” 

1561. It is often necessary to coat iron and wire-work with black 
varnish, which gives it a glossy hard surface. Stoves, the handles of 
Black varnish Goors, especially latches, brackets, and any iron article 

for wire from which the original covering of varnish has been re- 
moved, or which shows signs of damage and rust, may be easily and 
quickly renovated in this way. The most suitable black varnish for 
this purpose is the Brunswick Black manufactured and sold by MESSRS. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE AND Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. The 
iron should be warmed before the Brunswick Black is applied, and 
when coated with the varnish should be left in a warm place to harden. 





CHAPTER X. 


PAINTING, GRAINING, STENCILLING, STAINING, VARNISHING. AND 
GILDING, 


Protection of Wood, Iron, etc., from Effects of Weather — Subjects for Con- 
sideration—Decorator's Work—Paint should be Bought Ready Mixed—Price 
of Paint supplied by Oil and Colourman — Advantages of Mixing one’s own 
Colours—Requisites for Mixing Colours—Muller and Palette-knife—Prices of 
Palette-xnives—Colouring Matter—Boiled Linseed Oil—Average Prices of 
Materials—Description of Process of Mixing—Turpentine and Oil—Gold Size— 
Patent Dryer—Various Kinds of Dryers—Brushes used by Painters—Dusting 
Brush—Ordinary Paint Brush—Sash Tools—Process Followed in Painting— 
Cleaning Wood and applying Knotting in New Work—Priming, or First Coat— 
Clear-cole—Application of Second and Following Coats—Painting Old Work— 
Old Work must be well Cleaned—Preparations for New Coat—Composition of 
Paint for Old Work—Roughness of Surface—Removal of Loose Paint— Removal 
of Paint from Old Work—Paint Softened by Heat~-Other Modes of Removing 
Old Paint—Apparatus for Application of Heat—Plaster requires more Paint 
than Wood—Process of Painting Plaster—Flatting : how managed—How to 
keep Paint Moist in Pot— Brushes in Use must be kept iff Water—Washing out 
in Turpentine—Composition of Paint for Different Coats—Terms for Combina- 
tions of Coats—Colouring Substances—Charlton Zinc White—White Lead 
injurious to Health—Arsenicar Colouring Matter—Classification of Pigments— 
Table of Simple Colouring Substances—Table of Compound Col!ours—Paints 
ready Mixed in Cans—Specimens of Coleurs—Pulford’s Liquid Magnetic Paints 
Graining and Marbling—How Graining is Done—Narbling, and How to do it 
—Various kinds of Marbles—Leather*and Metal Gtaining Combs—Graining 
Rollers—Grounds for Different Kinds of Wood—Graining can only be Learnt by 
Watching the Operation—Painting in Distemper—Scene Painting—Distemper 
as Applied to House-painting—To Stop Absorption of Plaster—Laying on Dis- 
temper Colours—Size of Godd Quality Necessary—How to Make Good Size— 
Composition of Distemper Colours—Stencilling—Stencil Patterns : where to get 
them—Design for Stencil Work—Staining and Varnishing—Stephen's Stains for 
Wood—Advantages of these Stains—Operations in Process of Staining Wood— 
Application of the Stain—Sizing Stained Wood—Second Coat of Size—Modifica- 
tions of Staining Fluids—Stains for Ebony, Wainscot, etc.—Staining Powders— 
Appliances used in Painting must be kept Clean—Varnishes, and Recipes for 
Making Varnishes—Gold Varnish—Copal Varnish—Best white hard Spirit 
Varnish—Black Varnish for Metal—Patnt Work Improved by Varnishing— 
Brushes should be well Washed after using them—Polishing, and Recipes for 
Polish—French Polish—Naphtha Polish—Shell Lac Polish—How to Apply Polish 
—Elbow-grease Necessary—Finishing off Polish—Caution in use of Naphtha, etc. 
—Polishing Mahogany, etc. — Mixture for Stopping Holes— Gilding: how 
described—Gold Leaf : its preparation—Sold in Bogks—Mordants or Size—T vols 
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required in Gilding—The Cushion: how to make it—Knife and its use—Of 
Gilding and Weter Guilding, why so distinguished—Procedure in Oil Gilding— 
Japanner’s Gold Size— Process of Water Gilding—Judson’s Gold Paint— Purposes 
to which 1t may be applied—Aftists’ Black or Ebony Enamel. 


1562. ALL that has hitherto been said with regard to operations in the 
building trades, or very nearly all of it, may be said to be ultimately 
nner ee of Connected with construction, but this and the following 
Wood, iron, chapter will refer chiefly to decoration. It has long been 
effecta of found necessary to protect wood and iron from the ill 
‘weather. . ° . . . 
effects of moisture by a hard exterior coating impervious 
to wet; and hitherto the best preservatives have been found to be 
paint and varnish, through which no wet can penetrate as long as they 
remain in a sound state. 
1563. The subject matter of this chapter may be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the following subjects : first, how to make or mix paint ; 
Subjects for Secondly, the brushes and tools used by painters in apply- 
consideration. |. paint to the surface to be painted ; thirdly, graining 
and the higher branches of house painting ; fourthly, the art of sten- 
cilling, and how it is managed; fifthly, the method of imitating various 
woods, and improving the appearance of deai and other woods used 
in house building ; sixthly, varnishes, their composition and the various 
purposes for which, the different kinds may be used ; and, lastly, the 
modern appliances and preparations used in gilding. 
1564. In each of these branches of the painter’s trade only such 
points will be touched on as are likely to prove decidedly useful to the 
Decorator's amateur. Nothing will be said about the work of the 
work. = decorator, which, generally speaking, requires consider- 
able taste and artistic power. T6 decorate walls and ceilings effec- 
tively a man must be rather an artist than an artisan, and any attempt 
to describe the manipulation necessary to impart good effect to such 
work will be altogether foreign to our purpose. 
1565. Although it is much better and cheaper to buy paints and 
varnishes ready mixed, it may be as well, for the benefit of those who 
: feel desirous of mixing their own colours, to give a few 
Paint should ere 
be egie re directions which will enable them to doso. One very good 
ia reason why the amateur painter should buy his colours 
ready mixed is that the paint which he makes himself, generally 
speaking, takes a very long time to get thoroughly dry and hard ; and 
sometimes, even after the lapse of several weeks the paint is still 
sticky, and apt to impart a little of its coat to the clothes of any o.¢ 


who is unfortunate enough to come in contact with it. 
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1§66. The oil and colour man mixes paint of any colour generally 
at 6d., and sometimes even at the low rate of 5d., per pound. He 
sends it to you ready for use in a tin cgn or an earthen price of paint 
paint-pot, and in addition to all this he will lend you a on soa es 
brush wherewith to apply it. This is useful where but ™*™ 
little painting is done; but when the amateur frequently indulges in 
this kind of amusement, it is desirable that he should be possessed of 
his own brushes and other tools. The tools required by the amateur 
painter are very few, and those are mostly requifed for mixing the 
colours ; the materials are the most important consideration, but these 
on the one hand are not expensive, and on the other may be easily 
obtained. 

1567. The great advantages of being able to mix one’s own colours, 
which advantages may be set against those of procuring paint direct 
from the oil and colour man ready for use, may be stated aavantages 
as follows : colour can be mixed in a very little time, pide ari 
especially if the materials are at hand ; anyquantitymay C°0U"®- 
be made—just as much as is wanted and no more—whereas if paint be 
bought ready mixed, one is obliged to buy a certain quantity, when 
perhaps only a few brushfuls are wanted ; and it can be mixed to dry 
either quickly or slowly, just as circumstances may render it desirable. 

1568. The only requisites for mixing colours are a slab of marble 
or piece of very thick glass, square, or of the shafe shown in fig. 731 ; 

glass or marble being specified Requiaites 

e because the smoother the sur- for mixing 

colours. 
face the more effectually the 

colour can be ground; a 
Tuller, also made of glass 
ormarble, and of the shape 

shown in fig. muller and 
7323 an da palette-knife, 
A palette-knife, representea 
in fig. 733. This is a 

BIG: got ORIEE ESD ee broad but thin and ffexible 

steel blade, set in a wooden handle. It isuseful for taking up colouring- 

matter to put on the slab, for scraping 

CC =] together the colour which the action 

of the muller has driven from the 

FIG, 733. PALETTE KNIFE. centre to the sides of the slab, and 

for transferring the colour when ground from the slab to the recep- 

tacle in which it is to be placed. This is generally an earthen pet 
45 
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of the shape shown in fig. 734, and as these are inexpensive, costing 
from 2d. to 3d. a piece, the amateur will find 
it convenient to keep six or eight. Palette- 
knives may be bought from 641. to 2s., accord- Aw 
Dunes ing to size; and for 2s. or 3s. a § 7 
noe suitable piece of marble or glass @& 
for a slab may be procured and : 
a muller made, completing the equipment of . ae kere 
the amateur painter in this respect. 
1§69. The colouring-matter must be bought of the oil and colour 
man in the shape of powder; it is very cheap for the most part, 
Oolouring- although some pigments, as vermilion and ultramarine, are 
more costly ; the amateur, however, will require only those 
most commonly used, which are the cheapest. When buying the 
colouring-matter he must also furnish himself with some Jo//ed linseed 
Bollea Oil, Some turpentine, patent dryers, varnish, and gold size. 
The amateur must be very careful to get doled oil, the 
other oil will not answer ; indeed, the use of common oil is the cause 
1 most instances of the failure of the paint to dry readily. The 
varnish required is either copal or mastic varnish. 
1570. The price of colouring-matter for ordinary colours ranges 
from 3d. to Is. per pound, but ultramarine is 3s. 6d. and vermilion $s. 
Q per pound ; builed oil costs from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per gallon ; 
Brices ot the ordiflary linseed oil costing 2s. 8d. per gallon ; tur- 
pentine, or “turps,” as it is generally called, costs 3s. per 
gallon ; varnish, 1s. 6d. to 3s. per pint; gold size, 12s. per gallon; and 
patent dryers of the best quality, 3d. per pound. 
1571. To mix the paint the powder of the wished-for colour is laid 
upon the slab; if it is racher coarse ‘t must be crushed, but if tolerably 
Deseripilcn fine pour a little boiled oil on it, and with the muller give 
of process of it a thorough good grinding. There need not be the 
slightest fear of powdering it tou fine, because the finer 
the better. Sufficient oil should be used to bring it to a paste. The 
circular sweep of the muller will, as it has been said, have a tendency 
to spread the paint, and even to drive it off the slab; therefore when any 
portion of it is rather near the edge, the palette-knife should be used 
to bring it all in the centre of the slab, ready for another dose of grind- 
ing. The slab should be about 18in. square. It should stand in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the workshop, on a frame made to support it, 
and when not in use should be put out of sight under a wooden cover, 
like a shalluw box or tray turned upside down, andsupported on edges 
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nailed to the frame, so that its inner surface may not come in contact 
with the top of the slab. 

1572. If the paint is not required to dry so very qutfckly, or say in 
about twenty-four hours, then a little turpantine and about rnrpentine 
double the quantity of oil should be added. Paint mixed %4°% 
in this way will look nice and bright when dry, and have a good lustre. 

1573- If it is of importance that the paint should dry quickly and 
still have a bright appearance, it should be mixed with turpentine and 
some gold size added when mixed. Ifit is wished to make 
a paint to dry in twenty minutes or half an hour, it ‘must 
be mixed with turpentine and without oil. When dry this paint will 
have a very dead, lustreless appearance, and requires a coat of varnish 
afterwards to make it look as it ought. This isa method very often 
adapted for iron-work. 

1574. The addition of a little patent dryer to either of the mixtures 
will make the paint dry quicker, but it cannot well be mixed with some 
colours because it deadens the tint. Gold size also causes 
paint to dry very quickly. The ordinary dryers most in 
use are sugar of lead, litharge, and white copperas. Red lead is also 
an excellent dryer, but this from its colour cannot be used various kinds 
with all paints. Sugar of lead is the most expensive, but it il 
it is also the best. It is better not to mix dryers with delicate colours, 
because the tints are often slightly injured by their introduction. A 
good drying oil is made by boiling half a gallon of linseed oil with two 
ounces of litharge. The oil should be allowed to boil slightly until no 
scum is thrown upto the sufrface ; it must then be allowed to cool, and 
poured in a bottle for future use. 

1575. We may pass on now to the brushes used by the painter in 
house-painting. These are distinguished as “brushes” and “sash 
tools,” the larger brushes being included under the former Brushes used 
title, and the smaller ones under the latter. The origin Dy RED: 
of the name “sash tool” is obvious, as the small brush so called 
clearly derived its title from being employed in painting sashes, 
mouldings, and other small work; the larger brush being used to 
spread paint over broad, flat pieces of wood, such as the styles,qails, 
and panels of doors, over which it can be passed very rapidly. 

1576. Types of the varieties of brushes used by house-painters 
are shown in the annexed illustration. In this, fig. 735 represents the 
large dusting brush, used for removing all dust from work pusting 
prior to the application of paint. The hair of this brush = ™™*”- 
is longer than that of the ordinary paint brush, which is shown in fig. 


Gold size. 


Patent dryer. 
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736, and which is made in three srzes, and either round or oval in 


Ordinary forin. The 
paintbrush. brushes are 





made of bristles set in a 
round or oval piece of 
wood, bound round with 
string or copper wire. In 
this piece of wood the 
conical handle of the 
brush is also fixed. The 
oval brushes are said 
to be preferable to the 
round brushes, because they require less working to get them into 
a suitable shape for spreading the colour smoothly and evenly. 
To hasten this desired end, painters will often use a round paint 
brush in the place of a dust brush, until by long use in this capacity 
it has been brought into decent working order. The sash 
tools, which are represented in fig. 737, are made in 
twelve sizes, numbering from I to 12, and are bound with string, as 

shown in the illustration, or encased with tin. 
1577. Different methods are of course used in painting new work 
=a and repairing old work, and it will be useful to the 
emia amateur to give a brief description of the process gene- 
rally followed in each case from the commencement to 

the conclusion. ° 
1578. Before beginning to paint sew work, all projections, such as 
lumps of glue, etc., must be cleared away with the putty-knife and 
: duster. Then all the knots in the wood must be killed 
woodyand with knotting, to prevent the turpentine in the knots 
knotting in from oozing out and spoiling the appearance of the 

new work. 

painting when finished. Knofting is a preparation of 
red lead, litharge, boiled oil, and a little turpentine ; the amateur is 
advised to buy the “patent knotting,” which may be had of the oil 
and celour man ready for use. After the knotting is applied, which 
Priming or dries and hardens very quickly, the priming, or first coat, 
ae nee is put on. This is made of white lead, with some dryers, 
and a little red lead to harden it. It is made very thin with oil, as 
unpainted wood or plaster absorbs the paint very quickly. Some- 
times new wood has a coat of clear-cole applied to it, 
which is a mixture of size and a little whiting. The 
suction of the wood is srypped by the clear-cole, but the oil paint does 





FIG. 737. SASH TOOL. 


Sash tools. 
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not adhere to the work as closely as it does when the wood is properly 
primed. Clear-cole, however, is useful on old and dirty wood which 
has never been painted, and on whic! especially if greasy, oil paint 
would not dry. 

1579. As soon as the priming is dry, all holes made by punching in 
the heads of nails, cracks, etc., must bestopped with putty. It is useless 
to attempt to do this before the priming has been applied, because 
putty will not stick to wood unless painted. Aftes this has been done 
the second coat may be applied; and for new work the apptication of 
second coat of colour should be made up chiefly of oil, "fonewimg: 
because oil is most efficient in stopping the suctionof the  °#** 
wood ; then a ¢hird, and even a fourth coat, may be applied. In 
laying on the colour, the brush should be passed backwards and 
forwards and in every direction, to spread the colour evenly and 
work it well into the wood, in the earlier coats. Finally, the brush 
should be drawn up and down, or backwards and forwards, as the case 
may be, in the direction of the grain of the wood, taking care to leave 
no marks of the hairs of the brush. In painting a door, or any piece 
of work in which part is sunk and part raised, the mouldings or any 
bead-work should be painted first with a sash tool, and then the 
panels, styles, and rails with a brush. No coat should be laid on a 
previous coat until that coat shall be perfectly dry and hard; and 
before beginning to paint any piece of work, whatever may be the 
number of the coat, every particle of dust that may have settled on it 
should be carefully removed with the dusting brush. 

1580. Such is the method of procedure in painting new work. In 
painting old work the process is somewhat different ; but Painting ola 
in this, as in the case of new work, the successive steps of  ¥°™ 
the operation must be described in detail from beginning to end. 

1581. When about to, re-paint old work, all dirt and projecting 
pieces must be carefully removed, and if the paint appears greasy 
it should be washed with turpentine. Sometimes a good are 
washing with weak tea water, made by pouring boiling mae abe wee 
water on tea leaves that have been already used for 
making tea, will prove effectual. Whenever pieces of paint have 
come away through sun blisters or other causes, the preparations 
patches must be painted over with a coat of priming. “* "°¥ °°% 
All defects must then be stopped and made good with putty, when the 
new coat may be applied. 

1582. The composition of the paint that is applied to old work, and 
indeed to wood generally, must depend upon the style or manner in 
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which the works to be finished. The first coat after the priming in 
new work should be paint in which the oil predominates 
open over the turpentine; but for the first coat for old work 
the turpentine should be in excess of the oil. Paint 
mixed with oil in excess will present a shining surface when dry, but 
paint mixed with turpentine in excess will present a flat, dead, dull 
appearance. Therefore, when a shining surface is required, it is 
necessary that the under coat should be paint mixed with turpentine, 
the final coat being mixed with oil ; but when the finishing coat is to 
be “flatting,” as it 1s technically called, it must be laid over an under 
coat or ground colour mixed with oil. 

1583. When the surface of a coat of paint, that is to say, of any 
under coat, appears rough, especially in the case of patches in old 
Roughness of Work that have been re-touched, the paint, when dry, 

should be rubbed down with fine glass paper until the 
roughness has disappeared. All loose paint, or paint that appears 

Removal of loose round the blister-marks, should be scraped away 
Jose paint. with a knife before the putty is put on. For cleaning old 

greasy smoke-stained paint, limewash or limewater may be used. 
This kills the smoke or grease, on which no oil paint will ever dry and 
harden. Some will put a coating of weak size over the smoke and 
grease ; the paint will dry on this, but it is very likely that it will soon 
crack and peel off. 

1584. It is not desirable to keep loading on coat after coat of paint 

on old work. It is better, when the incrustation caused 

of paint oe by successive coats of paint has become very thick, to 

old work. 

remove the paint entirély and begin de nove. There are 

various modes of removing paint. The professional painter will do it 

by the agency of heat, applying a flame to the surface of 

softened by the paint ; the heat soon softens the colour, and it may 
then be scraped away witha knife. 

1685. Removal of paint by heat necessitates the employment of a 
Othe# modes Special apparatus ; the amateur, however, may save him- 
“Sid pat. self the expense of this by adopting one or other of the 

following modes. The first and second involve least 
trouble, and either will be found effectual. 

ReEcipe.—Zo Remove Old Paint from Wood-work. (1) Make a very 
strong solution of common washing soda, and apply it to the paint 
with a brush until the paint can be scraped away. (2) Apply naphtha 
to the paint in the same manner, giving it a second and even third 
damping with this offensive spirit until the paint yields. When soft 
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enough, scrape it away with a knife. (3) Slake 3lbg. of stone lime in 
water, and then add to this 1lb. of American pearlash, and sufficient 
water to bring the whole to the consistency of thick cream. Apply 
the preparation with a brush, and leave it on the paint for from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours, when it will be found that the paint is 
softened and may be easily scraped off. 

1586. If, however, the amateur desires to remove paint by heat, the 
best thing that he can have fo» effecting his object 
is the “French Patent Self-acting 

‘ ae . Apparatus for 
Blowing Apparatus,” which is shown in application 
fig. 738. This consists of acase resem- saci 
bling a lantern in some measure, and having a spirit 
lamp inside filled with a jet so contrived as to cast 

a broad, flat flame upon the surface of the paint. 
re The heat of the flame acts on a large part of the 

. 738. 

APPARATUS FoR Surface wherever the lamp 3s held to the paint, and 

REMOVING PAINT. the paint is soon rendered soft enough to be scraped 
away with a knife. 

1587. A greater number of coats of paint are required on plaster 
than on wood, because plaster will absorb more oil than wood will. 
Thus, if three coats of paint are sufficient for wood-work, — sraster 
four and sometimes five coats will be wanted éor plaster. pear tore 
Less paint is of course required when the plaster has had wood. 
time to dry and harden, properly, and indeed no paint should be put 
on plaster before it is perfectly dry. 

1588. In painting plaster, the first coat should consist of white iead 
well thinned with oil, and having a little Mtharge added to it to ensure 
its drying quickly, Thesecond coat should be altogether eee 
similar in character. The plaster will now be saturated painting 

plaster, 

with oil to some depth below the surface, and to the 

third coat may be added some turpentine, and some of the colour with 
which the walls are to be tinted when finished. The fourth coat 
should consist of paint of a darker shade of colour than that to be 
used for the finishing coat, mixed with equal quantities of oil and 
turpentine. The last coat should be mixed with spirits of turpentine 
only, and a little gold size to harden it and promote quick dryth, 
This coat, which is called the “flatting” because it dries», 
without gloss, should be somewhat lighter than the Dow managed, 
selected tint, because it will dry darker. In painting plaster, every — 
successive coat should be allowed to dry thoroughly and remain for 
four or five days before the next is put on; the last coat but one, how- 
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ever, should not be allowed to stand more than two days before the 
finishing coat is Jaid over it. 
1589. The amateur will find it necessary, perhaps, to do his painting 
work at intervals, often few and far between. If he leaves paint in 
the paint pot for some length of time, he will discover, 
How to keep : ‘ ; 
paint maist much to his annoyance, on resuming work that the paint 
‘npot is too hard and thick to be used. The addition of some 
oil and turpentine may save a little of it, but it will neither work 
pleasantly, nor, indved, be worth using. Whenever paint must be put 
aside, a little cold water must be poured on the top of the paint. 
This prevents the evaporation of the oil, and keeps the paint all right 
for future use by excluding the air and preventing its action in drying 
and hardening the paint. 
1590. Similarly, brushes not in use should have the bristles or hair 
kept under water, that they may remain soft and flexible. 
Brushes in ‘ : 
ae » must be It is better, however, when the amateur painter does 
not know now long it may be before he uses his brush 
again, to wash the colour well out of it by means of a little turpentine, 
Washing out 2d then to allow the brush to dry. When kept in water 
inturpentine. for some time, the constant soaking will rot the string 
and the bottom of the wooden handle to which the bristles are 
attached, and the amateur, on commencing painting, will experience 
the annoyance of his krush snapping off short like the end of acarrot. 
1§9!1. The composition of priming for new work has been described ; 
Com the proportions of the ingredients used for second and 
of paint for following coats for old and new work, and the meaning 
costa. of certain expressions used in painting to imply com- 
binations of a certain number of coats, are given in Spon’s “ Workshop 
Receipts” as follows :— 
(1) “Second Colour for New 
Work, or oil second colour.— 


one of oil, with a little dryers. 
Where much turpentine is used 


White lead thinned with oil anda 
little turpentine, with some dryers. 
About 1/402. of dryers to tolbs. 
of white lead is the usual propor- 
tion, but in winter more must be 
used. 

(2) “ Second Colour for Old 
Work, or turpentine second 
colour.—White lead thinned with 
about three parts of turpentine te 


less dryers are required. 

(3) “Zurpentine Colour.— 
Colour thinned almost entirely 
with turpentine, and used only 
when the work is to be finished 
in oil, so that the last coat may 
have a better gloss. 

(4) “ Third or Ground Colour. 
—Colour thinned with two parts 
sil and one part turpentine, and 
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tinted a shade darker than the 
finishing colour. 

(5) “Finishing Oil Colour.— 
Thin with a little more oil than 
turpentine, and tint to the desired 
colour. 

(6) “ Flatting, or finishing 
turpentine colour, is thinned 
entirely with turpentine and has 
no shine. 

1592. The terms for certain 


(7) “ Bastard Flat is thinned 
with turpentine and a little oil, 
whic renders it more durable 
than the perfect flatting. To pro- 
cure a good flat, it is necessary 
to have a perfectly even glossy 
ground, and it should be of the 
same tint, but a jittle darker than 
the finishing flat.” 


combinations of coats given in 


painting, and the various kinds of coats that each term Terms for 


implies, are as follows :— 

(1) “ Clear-cole and Finish.— 
Stop defects with putty, clear-cole, 
and finish with oil finishing colour 
as directed. 

(2) “ Two Coats in Oil.—Tur- 
pentine second colour, and 
finishing oil colour. 

(3) “ Zwo Coats in Oil and 
Flat.—Turpentine second colour, 
third colour, and flat. 

(4) “Three Coats in Oil.— 
Turpentine second colour, turpen- 
tine colour, and finishing oil 
colour. 


combinations 
of coats. 


(5) “ Zhree Coats in Oil and 
Flat (old work). — Turpentine 
second colous turpentine colour, 
third or ground colour, and 
flatting. 

(6) “ Four Coats in Oil (new 
work).—Oil priming, oil second 
colour, turpentine colour, and 
oil finishing colour. 

(7) ‘Four Coats in Oil ana 
Flat (new work).—Oil priming, 
oil second colour, turpentine 
colour, third or ground colour 
and flatting.” 


1593. Before quitting this part of our subject it will be useful to 
the amateur painter to mention the various pigments or colouring 
substances used in painting to produce different simple gojouring 
colours, and to follow these with a list of colours that are Substances. 
produced by combinations of two or more of these colours. White 
lead, a substance highly prejudicial to the health, both of those who 
manufacture it and those who use it, is mixed with all colours to tone 
them down and produce different shades, hues, and tints. There are, 
however, other mineral whites capable of supplying the place of 
white lead, which have the advantage of being non-poisonous pigments, 
and chief among these is the new mineral white invented 4 ston 
by Mr. J. B. Orr, and first patented by him in 1874, an Zino White. 
oxy-sulphide of zinc, the covering power and whiteness of which sur- 
pass those of any other substance, and are only approached by white 
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lead and white zinc or oxide of zinc. This brilliant and harmless 
white is now being prepated at Charlton, in Kent, by precipitating 
sulphide of zinc in admixture with sulphate of strontia, 4rying, pressing, 
calcining, and grinding. 
1594. It is much to be hoped that this new white colouring matter, 
when better known, will entirely supersede the dangerous pigments now 
in wse. Many colours by no means harmful in themselves 
White lead : : : . 
injurious are rendered so by their admixture with white lead, or 
to health. ' Ses ; i 
through arsenic entering into their composition. Not 
only the green wall papers, but even the hideous dull olive and dark 
sage green colours now so fashionable, and the light blues and 
darker browns so commonly found in bedroom papers because they 
are cheap, are largely charged with arsenic. There is no occasion to 
use any arsenical colouring-matter for staining wall papers, 
Arsenical : ; ° 
colouring- for chemical discovery of late years has brought to light 
matter. several new mineral colours that are alike brilliant and 
innocuous. For example, we have now the beautiful chrome, manga- 
nese, and baryta greens, which really compete wonderfully with the 
bright but dangerous arsenical green now so common on wall papers. 
1595. To return, however, from this digression on the poisonous 
pigments that are used in painting to the colours of all description 
Classification that are used in house-painting, it will be convenient to 
of pigments. classify each set of colouring substances, whether mineral 
or otherwise, under the colour which it yields when properly mixed. 


1596. TABLE OF SIMPLE COLOURING SUBSTANCES. 

(1) Whites. — White lead, in- } and scarlet), Carmine, Cochineal 
cluding Ceruse and Flake White, Lake, Madder Lake, Red Lead or 
Zinc White (oxide of zinc), Grif- Minium, Indian Red, Venetian 
fith’s Zinc White (oxy-sulphide of Red, Spanish Brown, Purple 
zinc — non-poisonous), Notting- Brown, Orange Lead, Burnt 
ham White, Bougival White, Sienna. 

Spanish White. (5) Browns. — Umber (burnt 

(2) Blacks.—Lamp Black,Ivory and raw), Vandyke Brown, York 
Black, Blue Black, Vegetable Brown. 

Black, Patent Black. (6) Blues.—Prussian Blue, Co- 

(3) Yellows—Chrome Yellow, balt, Ultramarine, French Ultra- 

Tumer’s or Patent Yellow, Naples marine, Blue Verditer. 
Yellow, King’s Yellow, Orpiment, (7) Greens.—Verdigris,Scheele’s 
Massicot, Yellow Ochre, Raw Green, Emerald Green, Green 
Sienna, Yellow Lake. Verditer, Italian Green, Saxon 

(4) Reds.—Vermilion (crimson Green. Brunswick Green. 
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1§97. TABLE OF COMPOUND COLOURS PRODUCED BY MIXING 


SIMPLE COLOURS. 

Straw Colour.—-Chrome yellow 
and white lead. 

Lemon Colour.— Chrome yel- 
low and white lead; more of the 
first than in straw colour. 

Orange.—Chrome yellow and 
vermilion (bright), yellow ochre 
and red lead (duller). 

Lug-—White lead and yellow 
ochre. 

Cream Colour.—Same as for 
buff, but with more white. 

Gold Colour.—Chrome yellow 
with a little vermilion and white 
lead ; or Naples yellow and realgar. 

Stone Colour.—White lead and 
yellow ochre, with a little burnt 
or raw umber. 

Stone Colour (grey). — White 
lead, and a small quantity of black. 

Drab.—White lead, burnt um- 
ber, and a little yelloW ochre 
(warm) ; white lead, raw umber, 
and a little black (cool). 

Flesh Colour. — Lake, white® 
lead, and a little vermilion. 

Fawn Colour.—Same as for 
flesh colour, with stone ochre in- 
stead of lake. 

Peach Colour. — White lead, 
with vermilion, Indian red, or 
purple brown. 

Sky Blue.—White lead, Prus- 
sian blue, and a little lake. 

Olive.—Black, yellow, and a 
little blue ; or yellow, pink, lamp 
black, and a little verdigris. 


e 
Chesinut.—Light red and black. 
Salmon Colour.—Venetian red 

and white lead. 

Chocolate.--Black, with Spanish 
brown, or Venetian red. 

Sage Green.— Prussian blue, 
raw umber, anda little ochre, with 
a little white. 

Olive Green.— Raw umber and 
Prussian blue. 

Pea Green.— White lead and 
Brunswick green ; or white lead, 
Prussian blue, and some chrome 
yellow. 

Pearl Grey.—White lead, with 
a little black, and a little Prussian 
blue or indigo. 

Silver Grey.—Same as for 
pearl grey. : 

Grey (common).—White lead 
and a little black. 

Lead Colour.—White lead with 
black or indigo. 

Violef.—Vermilion, white lead, 
and indigo or black. 

Purple.—Violet as above, with 
the addition of a rich, dark red, 
or colours for French grey. 

French Grey.—White lead with 
Prussian blue and a little lake. 

Lilac.— Same as for #rench 
grey, but with less white. 

Oak Colour.—White lead with 
yellow ochre and burnt umber. 

Mahogany Colour.— A little 
black with purple brown or Vene- 
tian rec. 


1598. In addition to the above it may be said that greens of all 
imaginable shades and varieties may be produced by the admixture of 
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the various blues and yellows. But, as it has been said, the amateur 
Paints  W0 is not disposed to mix his own colours may procure 
— = any kind of green, and any or almost any of the colours 
above described ready mixed for use in handy little tin pots 

or cans, at the rate of 6d. per Ib., which is no more than he would have 
to pay any oil and colour man for mixed colours. Excellent colours 
are manufactured and supplied at this rate by MESSRS. PONTIFEX 
AND Woon, Shog Lane, London, £.C., in cans holding from 1b. to 

Specimens I4lbs. One advantage of using colours purchased in this 

of colours. ...... :- «ha+ ¢he tin can serves as a 
paint is used up, when the can can be thrown away. Some makers 
send out cards with specimens of their colours attached to them, and 
if the amateur does much painting he will find one of these cards 
useful to him in helping him to discriminate between the various 
colours, and make his selection accordingly. 

1599. Another excellent series of colours ready mixed, and sent out 
in hermetically sealed cans, are Pulford’s Liquid Magnetic Paints, pre- 

eulieeaie pared and sold by the manufacturer, Mr. G. C. PULFORD, 
ae ee 77, Cannon Street, London, E.C. These paints are used 

in every department of the Government at home and in 
India. They will keep in a soft state for years, and when applied to 
iron or wood will dry in a few hours. They are supplied, in any colour, 
in cans hermetically sealed, which form paint pots, in quantities of 
7lbs., 14lbs., and 28lbs., at the rate of 6d. per pound. They are more 
economical than many ordinary paints, and are peculiarly well adapted 
for the purposes of the amateur. 

1600. Graining and marbling will scarcely be attempted by the 
amateur. Either kind of work when badly done is very unsatis- 
Graining ana factory, not only to the painter himself, but to all who 

ee happen to set eyes on it; while to do graining and mar- 
bling well requires considerable taste and artistic skifl in imitating 
woods, and many years of practice. There are certain painters who 
do special work of this kind for the trade, and wrtting, as it is called, 
or thé painting of names, etc., over the facias of shops, or in any 
required position, These men earn high wages and do nothing else. 

1601. The painting of a common wood to imitate any more expen- 
sive wood, such as oak, mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, etc., is called 

How grain- graining. To do this the colour for the ground, which is 
ing is done. —ome light colour, generally yellow, is first laid on and 
allowed to dry. When thoroughly dry and hard, a coat of dark, rather 
slow drying paint is laid upon the light ground, and while this is wet 
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the surface is diversified by drawing combs of leather or metal and 
graining brushes over it. These combs and brushes take off some of 
the dark-coloured paint, and expose the light ground colour. When 
properly done it has a very good effect, but the amateur, unless he 
has a natural talent for painting, will find that the chief difficulty in 
graining is to do it property. 

41602. Marbling—we are now speaking of the commonest kinds ot 
marbling only—is not so difficult as graining, although to the imitation 
of verd-antique, jasper, malachite, sienna, porphyry, etc., warbling and 
the same remarks apply that have just been made on 7°W % % * 
graining. Common kinds of marbling are those usually known as 
white marble and black and gold marble. For the first esiude 
kind, the object to be marbled out must be painted arene 
white; for the second, it must be painted black. On 
the white surface, veins and streaks of black and grey must be 
put on with a camel-hair pencil; diversity may be given to these 
streaks and veins by the use of a feather, just as it is, or notched to 
produce various markings. On the black ground veins of white lead, 
yellow ochre, and burnt or raw sienna must be made by the same 
means. The spaces between the veins should be thinly glazed with 
grey or white, diversified with veins of a stronger and more decided 
white. Instead of a black ground a yellow ground is sometimes put 
on, which is diversified by broad, strong streaks of*black. While the 
black is still wet, veins are drawn in it with a sharp-pointed stick, 
which removes the black and exposes the yellow ground below. 

1603. The leather and metal-graining combs with which graining in 
imitation of any kind of wood is done, may be bought at comparatively 
low prices of any oil and colour man. The 

? ; Leather and 
amateur, indeed, may make his own metal graining 
leather combs, as they are nothing more oon 
than pieces of tolerably stout leather, notched as shown 
in fig. 739. Of course different widths of teeth are 





FIG. 73% required for different kinds of graining. gain 


GRAINING Graining rollers are made for imitating Tolery 


COMB. , 
various kinds of wood, but when these are used the effect 


produced is more monotonous than when the graining is done by hand. 
1604. Different coloured grounds are used for different kinds of 
wood. For example, for dark oak a ground of yellow ochre, 

: : . d rounds for 
venetian red, and white lead is used: for dark wains- different kinds 
cot oak, chrome yellow, yellow ochre, and white lead ; bares 
for light wainscot oak, yellow ochre and white lead only. The tints 
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to be laid over the ground are, for dark oak, vandyke brown and 
raw sienna, and for /izht oak, burnt umber, finely ground, and raw 
sienna, mixed with turpentine and linseed oil in equal parts, and a 
little patent dryers. This cglour must be laid on evenly and smoothly, 
and the streaks and markings produced by wiping parts of this colour 
away with the combs already described, fine steel combs, cork combs, 
etc., presenting various gradations and widths of teeth. The light 
smudges intended to represent the medullary rays are made by wiping 
away the colour with a piece of rag or wash leather. It is impossible 
an t° teach the amateur painter how to do graining and 
ee be learnt marbling by a mere description of the process. He will 
the operation. best learn how both are done by watching a professional 
grainer at his work. When grained work and marbling are dry they 
must be varnished. Every description of article, such as combs, 
rollers, etc., used in graining, and graining colours for use with the 
rollers, ground in water, prepared thick and only requiring thinning 
before using, are kept by MESSRS. BRODIE AND MIDDLETON, 79, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., who will readily supply the amateur with 
any information he may require with regard to colours and all kinds 
of tools used in painting. 
1605. Painting in distemper is done with colours prepared very 
much in the same way as whitewash, though not in so large quantities ; 
Painting in indeed, whitewashing, as well as all painting done in 
distemper. colours prepared with size, is called distempering. The 
difference between painting in oils and distempering is just this, that 
in the former the colouring matter is ground with oil and turpentine, 
while in the latter it is mixed with size. Ceilings are usually painted 
in distemper because a See effect is produced than when oil colours 
are used. ‘ 
1606. Scene-painting is done in distemper, but in this the colours 
are laid on canvas, or some similar material, which is first primed 
with a wash of the same kind.’ Here, however, we have 
painting. nothing to do with scene-painting, but have to speak of 
distemper as applied to house-painting. It may be applied to wood- 
workgbut it is not likely that it will stand long, for whitewash, when 
Distemper as Put on wood, soon dries, chips, and peels off. Generally 
prpled tor Speaking, in house-painting distemper is applied to plaster 
ing only, and then the first thing to be done is to stop the 
suction or absorbing power of the plaster. Sometimes this is effected 
by giving the plaster a couple of coats of oil paint before the distemper 
is put on. This lends a richness to the colouring, but has the bad 
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effect of increasing condensation on the walls in cold damp weather, 
the surface of the walls being rendered colder by the oil paint. The 
water thus condensed will ultimately trickle down the wall in little 
streams, and stain and otherwise injure the distempering. 

1607. Stopping the absorption of the plaster is said to be best 
effected by mixing about rolbs, or 12lbs. of good whiting with water 
until it assumes the consistency of paste, and then adding —— 
to it enough size te bind it with about two ounces of absorption of 
alum, which hardens the distemper, and helps it to dry ee 
out solid and even, and two ounces of soft soap dissolved in water. 
These ingredients must be well mixed and strained through a coarse 
cloth, or a strainer of metal perforated with small holes. To ascertain 
whether enough size has been used, try the colour on paper and dry it 
before the fire. If there is not enough size in the composition it will 
be easily rubbed off, but if there is enough it will stand any amount of 
rubbing without injury, except such as soils and stains from dirty 
hands. 

1608. In laying on distemper colours, which should be done with a 
large flat brush in the same manner as whitewash, it is the better plan 
to close the doors and windows while the colour is being 
laid on, and to throw them wide open 4s soon as this is aavanper 
done. The exclusion of the air during the process of ere 
colouring prevents that which is laid on first from drying too quickly, 
which too often has the effect of snuwing the jotnings of the large 
patches, so to speak, in which the colour is laid on. The admission 
of the air as soon as the colouring is completed causes rapid evapor.a- 
tion of the moisture, and renders the whole surface uniform in tint. 
Of course the colour must be laid on evenly and smoothly, and the 
same consistency must be preserved throughoue, 

1609. Attention is necessary to the quality of the size that is used in 
mixing colours for distempering. Good size may be bought of any oil 
and colour man for 1d. pér pound. The amateur, how- 

‘ ‘ ; : Sise of good 
ever, if he be so inclined, may make size for his own use quality 
by following the accompanying directions, to which it aca 
may be useful to add a few hints on the composition of colours gost 
commonly used in colouring walls in distemper. 

RECIPE.—TZo make Size. Take a sufficient quantity of shreds and 
cuttings of parchment. Put them into a saucepan and let them soak 
in cold water for from 24 to 36 hours, until the pieces are completely 
penetrated by the water. Then simmer for 6 hours, removing the 
scum that rises to the top fromtimetotime, Strain the liquor through 


om 
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a coarse hair-sieve or cloth. This is sufficient if«the size is to be 
How to make USCd immediately, but if it is wanted to keep, add alum, 

geod size. dissolved in boiling water, in the proportion of 140z. 
or 202. to a gallon, boil th€ size again, strain, and keep when it has 
cooled and jellied in a cool place. 

1610. With regard to the composition of colours for distempering, 
a wash must first be made of whiting for colouring rooms, or whitewash 

for ordinary purposes, to which sufficient size must be 

Composition ‘ A : 
of distemper added to bind it. The size must be melted and added 
solours. when warm. Lastly, add sufficient colouring matter to 
bring the wash to the tint required, using, for A/2zk, rose pink ; for 
Salmon, venetian red ; for /:/ac,a little indigo and rose pink ; for ight 
grey, lamp black ; for French grey, Prussian blue and lake; for 4/ue, 
Prussian blue, indigo, or cobalt ; for gvcez, emerald green, or Prussian 
blue or indigo, and a little chrome yellow or yellow ochre; for orange, 
Dutch pink and orange lead, which is a very difficult colour to work in 
distemper on accourft of its weight ; for 4f7, yellow ochre, to which a 
little venetian red must be added if a warm tint be wanted ; for drab 

burnt or raw umber. 

1611. Stencilling is a kind of ornamentation well suited for 
rooms coloured in distemper and for ceilings. The pattern is cut in 
a thin sheet of metal, pasteboard, or thick paper ; the 
perforated plate, whatever may be the material of which 
it is made, is then laid against the wall, and a brush charged with 
colour is passed over the openings. The pattern is then removed 
quickly and carefully, and the design appears imprinted on the wall. 

Stencit Excellent stencil patterns for facias, panels, pilasters, 

erento cet corners, and every kiad of work to which stencilling can 
them. be applicd, may be procured at the rate of Is, 6d. per 


dozen, assorted sizes, from Mr. E. YALLOP, 33, Grafes lili, 
Norwich. ‘ 
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FIG. 740. 


1612. The accompanying illustration—fig. 740—is an ornament in 
stencil-ework designed by Mr. Yallop, and will serve to show the 
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nature of this kind of work. The pattern is cut out in small pieces, 
connecting links being left here and there to keep the Design for 
plate or card together. The design given is suitable for “*>°™wor™ 
the centre of a panel. The amateur in yemoving the plate must be 
careful to remove the card by a direct forward motion, lifting it from 
the wall and not sliding it off, lest he should spoil the sharpness and 
clearness of the outline. The ground colour in stencil-work—that is 
to say, the colour of the pattern—may be enriched with bold shading 
or in relief with a dark tint, or even outlined with a darker or lighter 
colour, or with gold paint, but this will be found tedious and trouble- 
some. It will be understood that fig. 740 is considerably reduced 
from the original design. 

1613. For all wood-work in the interior of a house, and for exterior 
work under some circumstances, staining and varnishing is infinitely 
preferable to painting, partly on account of the ease with gtaining ana 
which it is done, and partly on account of the durability a cg 
of this mode of finishing wood-work, owing to the hard exterior which 
is imparted to it by the varnish. All re-painting is rendered un- 
necessary, and the work never requires to be stained again; all that 
is necessary is to clean the old coat of varnish and put on a new one 
when the surface appears to want freshening up. For cleaning all 
varnished work there is nothing better than weak tea-water, as it hag 
been said. As stains for wood, there are none better than Stephens’ 
those manufactured and sold by MR. HENRY C, STEPHENS, — 
171, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. By means of 
these preparations, wood fnay be effectively stained in imitation of 
oak, mahogany, rosewood, ebony, walnut, wainscot, and satinwood. 

1614. The advantages resulting from the uge of Stephens’ Stains for 
Wood are numerous. They are economical, "for the process is so 
simple that it may be carried out by any one without aavantages ot 
any instruction or experience whatever, while painting ee 
requires some amount of “skill to do it properly, and involves con- 
siderable outlay in colour. They are far more durable than paint, for, 
as shown by experience, they show little alteration, even after an 
interval of twenty years. Lastly, they dry guickly and without Smell, 
and hence the whole interior of a house, which it would take a month 
or six weeks to paint, can be finished in one week. 

1615. The process consists of ¢hree distinct opera- Spain ta 
tions :—first, staining 5 second, szsing,; and third, var- Process of 
nishing. The wood should be rendered as smooth and 
even as possible with the plane, and all knots covered, and nail-holes 

66 
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filled by mixing a little of the stain with plaster of Paris till it 
Application of assumes the consistency of paste ; sappy portions of the 

‘he stain. wood should be damped with water. The stain may 
then be laid on plentifully with a brush along the grain of the wood. 

1616. When the wood is thoroughly dry, it must be /wéce sized, 
using each time a very strong soludion of size. The size must be 
Sizing stainea dissolved in hot water, in the proportion of lb. to a 

woe gallon of water. The amateur is cautioned against using 
size stronger than “his, and he must remember not to work his brush 
up and down when charged with size, for this, when the size is too 
strong, often produces a latheron the wood. The best way to apply 
size is to use it warm, and work the brush in one direction only, 
namely, from top to bottom or from one side to the other, as may be 
necessary. If an interval of twenty-four hours be left after staining, 
before sizing, the colour is softer and richer. As the beauty of the 
result depends mainly upon the grain of the wood, well-seasoned 
wood of beautiful figure and variety in the grain should be selected 
Becond coat for choice work. When the second coat of size is 
ofaise. thoroughly dry, the work must be varnished. When the 
wood is to be *rench polished, it should only be sized once before 
applying the polish. Exterior work should be sized once and 
varnished twice ; and for rough work, boiled oil may be used instead 
of varnish. 

1617. The differert stains can be mixed together to obtain a 
modification of their respective colours, and they may be diluted with 
Modifications “2ter to produce light shades. One coat of the walnut 

of aaa stain upon the best pine produces an exact resemblance 

to the very “best English walnut, and two coats to the 
deep-coloured foreign walnut, the pine grain showing under this stain 
the dark streaks characteristic of walnutwood. Where a great depth 
of tint is required, as in imitation of Spanish mahogany or old oak, 
two coats of those stains may be applied before sizing. The white 
woods, such as ash, beech, birds-eye maple, elm, and American birch, 
owing to the greater boldness and variety of their grain, present, when 
stained, a richer appearance than any of the coloured woods. 

1618. The stains for ebony or black wood and wainscot are sold 
only in the liquid form, but those for oak, mahogany, rosewood, wal- 

3 tor But and satinwood may be had in the liquid form or in 
saan hese the form of powder, which must be dissolved in hot 

water. The powders are sold in packets at Is. 25., 45., 
and 8s., respectively containing sufficient to make a pint, a quart, half 
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a gallon, and a gallon of strong liquid stain. The ljquid stains are 
sold at 8s. per gallon, and in bottles at 6d. and Is. for the taining 
convenience of those who require a sma@ quantity only, ?°W4*™* 
One gallon of stain will cover about 100 square yards. Size suitable 
to be used with the stains is sold at 1s. per lb., and varnish at 12s. 
per gallon. 

1619. In all operations of painting, staining, varnishing, etc., it is of 
the greatest importance that everything used, whether slab, muller, 
knife, or brushes, should be kept thoroughly clean. appiances 
Directions have already been given for keeping paint and palatine aie 
brushes from the hardening action of the air, by covering ¢ Xeptolean. 
the former with, and immersing the latter in, cold water. This plan 
should be followed when but short intervals elapse between succes- 
sive usings of the paint and brushes. When the painting is finished, 
and the brushes are to be laid aside for a time, if cleaned immediately 
after using, and while the paint is still moist, very little difficulty will 
be experienced in cleaning them ; but if left until paint or varnish is 
dry and hard, it will be both a troublesome and an unpleasant job to 
get them to a proper state. Brushes should never be allowed to 
harden. If paint brushes cannot be cleaned just after use, they 
should be kept in oil until it is convenient to clean them properly. If 
cleaned whilst moist a little soap and water will make them as good 
asnew. They are generally kept with the hair imbedded in a lump 
of grease, that prevents them from getting hard and stiff. 

1620. Varnishes may be bought of the oil and colour man at the 
following rates :—Copal varnish at from 12s. per gallon varnishes, 
upwards; white hard spirit varnish at from 8s. per Toba 
gallon upwards, and smaller quantities in proportion. varnishes: 
Those, however, who may wish to make their own varnishes will 
find the following recipes tp be among the best. 

(1) Gold varnish.—Thoroughly wash and cleanse from colour ore 
part of gum lac; when dry pulverise it well, reducing it in a mortar to 
an impalpable powder ; mix with it four times its weight 
of spirits of wine ; put the mixture on the fire, and let it 
remain until the gum is entirely dissolved. Strain the liquor, and 
keep for use in a well-corked bottle. 

(2) Copal varnish for fine painting.—Fuse four pounds of the 
palest African gum copal ; when completely fused, pour in one gallon 
of hot oil; boil it till it strings strongly, which may be oa sr 
known by dipping anything in the mixture, and observing 
the threads that run from it. In ten minutes or so, before the 


Gold vamnish. 
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mixture gets cold, add 1% gallons ofturpentine. Strain it through a 
cloth, and then if too thick add, whilst the mixture is hot, enough hot 
turpentine to bring it to the required consistency. 

(3) Best white hard spirit varnish.—Add to a quart of spirits of 

wine J4lb. of the best gum sandarac; agitate till complete solution 

Beat wuts of the gum is effected. Gently warm anda render quite fluid 
hard spirit 4!¢0z. of Venice turpentine ; this must be added to the 

preceding mixture to give it body. Agitate until the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed and amalgamated. Bottle the 
varnish and keep it from the air; after standing quiet for a few weeks 
it will be fit for use. 

(4) Black varnish for metal, etc—Fuse and thoroughly incorporate 

Black varnish aSphaltum, Ib. ; shell lac, 2oz. ; turpentine, : quart. Lay 
formetal on with a brush. 

1621. A few coats of varnish much improve painted or stained work 

by imparting 2 smooth and glossy surface to them. For some work, 
such as Staining, one or two coats will be sufficient, but 

Paint-work te : ; 

improved by where it Is desirable that the appearance of the article 

i ’ should be as good as it can possibly be got, eight or ten 

coats will have to be laid on. After the first three or four coats are 
given and thoroughly dry, take some fine glass-paper and smooth off the 
brush marks or any gritty particles that may have stuck to the varnish. 
Then give the work'another coat of varnish, which serve in the same 
manner, and so on for every coat until the last, which should be polished 
with a flannel rubber dipped in Tripoli powder and water, and finished 
off with a powder made of suet and flour. 

1622. The same precautions must be observed with regard to the 
Broshes _ brushes used in varnishing as for painting. If put away 

A anes wet with varnish, after remaining unused for a day or two 
using them. they will be hard and utterly useless ; they must therefore 
be well washed immediately after use, and will then be in proper order 
when again wanted. 

1623. Polishing very greatly improves the appearance of articles 

pciihtarnnd made of any fancy wood or stained work. There are 
she rte many different sorts of polish; but those for which 
recipes are given below will be found to answer the 

amateur’s purpose in every way. 

(1) French polish.—Spirits of wine, 1 pint ; gum sandarac, oz. ; 
French gum lac, %0z.; gum shell lac, oz. Expose the whole 
polish, to a gentle heat, frequently shaking the mixture until the 

gums are dissolved. 
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(2) Naphtha folish.—Wood naphtha, pint ; orange shell lac, 102. ; 
dragons’ blood, oz. ; benzoin, Koz. Prepare in*the wapntha 
same way as French polish. se 

(3) Shell lac polish.—Orange shell lac, 13402.; Spirits gneli a0 
of wine, I pint. dca 

1624. The method of applying these polishes is the same for all. A 
flannel rubber is made and dipped in the polish, and a piece of fine 
and old linen is then put over the rubber. When the nee 
polish oozes through the covering dip the pad Into or stad 
slightly moisten it with linseed oil. Another way is to 
strain the linen over the flannel pad, and then to moisten the linen 
with a drop or two of the polish, and a drop or two of oil. The pad 
should be held in the right hand, and the linen strained tightl’, so 
that the pad may present a rounded surface. Apply the pad to the 
surface of the wood in a series of light strokes made by a circular 
sweep of the hand until the surface is nearly dry, when the pad should 
be passed up and down in the direction of the grain of the wood. 
When the rubber is dry some more polish and oil must be put upon 
it in the same manner as before and the rubbing continued. 

1625. Plenty of what is generally called “‘ elbow-grease” should be 
given to the work, and not too much polish. Beginners mipow-grease 
generally lay on a large quantity of polish in clots or 7°°°***": 
thick coats, but when this is done the polish does not look well, neither 
has it a permanent effect. 

1626. No more polish Should be laid on than is absolutely necessary: 
the polish should be weli rubbed in and finished off with a little 
pure naphtha or spirits of wine, whichever happens to be winishing-of 
the spirit that is used in the pélish. The naphtha or ae 
spirits of wine, as the case may be, should a¢ first be laid on very 
gently and with great care, otherwise it will dissolve and on 
remove the polish already laid on ; but if proper care is rae 
taken its effect will be not only to give the polish a better 
gloss, but to render it more lasting. Some woods absorb a great deal 
of polish. In order to prevent this absorption, a coat of gold size, or 
something of a like nature, is given before the application of the polish. 
When polishing mahogany or other ornamental or Polishing ma 
coloured wood, should there be any inequalities or faults "°8™¥ ° 
in any conspicuous part of the object, fill them up with stopping, con- 
sisting of plaster of Paris mixed to the consistency of ,.? soya 
cream with water, tinted with staining orcolouring matter _—oles. 
corresponding with the colour of the article that is to be polished. 
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A mixture of putty, consisting of finely-pounded whiting and painters’ 
drying oil and some colouring matter, will do quite as well. For 
large holes a composition of beeswax, resin, and shell lac is found 
very useful. 

1627. Gilding may be described as the art of covering any substance 
or a portion of it, such as wood, plaster, leather, and paper, by fasten- 

Gilding, how ing thin /eaves of gold to them by the aid of some cemen- 

described. titious matter, generally known as mordant or gilders’ 
size. It will be necessary here to describe briefly the materials used 
in gilding—that is to say, the gold leaf and gilders’ size ; the tools by 
means of which the leaf is applied to the surface to be gilded; and 
thirdly, the processes known as oil gilding and water gilding. Nothing 
will be said here about the gilding of metals, as thsse are gilt either 
by amalgamation or by the action of galvanism. It is not likely that 
the amateur will ever attempt to gild metals by these means, as the 
first method is injurious to health, and the second requires special 
apparatus which he might scarcely care to purchase. 

1628. Good gold leaf consists of gold beaten out by the gold-beater 
to extreme thinness. It is said that an ounce of gold may be beaten 
into 1600 leaves, each three inches square, and about the 
282,o0oth part of an inch in thickness. Even the best 
gold is mixed with alloy of silver or copper to the extent 
of from three to twelve grains in an ounce, because pure gold is too 
ductile to be worked between the vellum sheets or gold-beater’s skin 
in which it is necessary to confine it during the process of beating. 
When beaten out thin enough for use the gold is placed between the 

Boldin leaves of small books about 3 in. square, red bole being 

books. = rubbed over the leaves to prevent the gold from sticking to 
the paper. Each book contains twenty-five leaves, and is sold for 1s. 3d. 
or 1s. 4d. Inferior descriptions of gold leaf are made, which are sold 
at about half the price of the best, and “ Dytch metal” is somctimes 
used as a substitute for gold leaf in cheap and common work. Dutch 
metal is copper coloured yellow by exposure to the fumes of zinc. It 
costs about 2d. per book. 

1629. The principal mordants, or sizes, used bythe gilder are known 
as gold size and fat-oil gold size. The former is composed of 1 part 

Mordants, of yellow ochre, 2 of copal varnish, 3 of linseed oil, 4 of 

or sizes. turpentine, and 5 of boiled oil thoroughly incorporated. 
Before the yellow ochre is mixed with the other ingredients it must be 
reduced to the form of very fine powder, and ground up with a little 
of the linseed oil. Fat-oil gold size is made by grinding stone ochre 


Gold leaf, 
its 


preparation. 
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reduced to a very fine powder with old fat linseed oil. This should 
be made and kept for some years before it is used. As it is ground 
up very stiffly so as to present the appearance of stiff paste, it must be 
mixed with a little fat boiled oil before it 1s used. 

1630. The tools required in gilding are a cushion, a knife, a tip, 
some camel-hair brushes, and some cotton-wool. The cushion is a 
piece of wood about 8in. long and Sin. wide, having ,, 1. 
loops underneath, through one of which the thumb is required in 
thrust in order to hold it, while the others serve to hold 
the knife and camel-hair brush. The top of the wood is padded with 
three or four thicknesses of baize or woollen cloth, over 
which a piece of wash-leather is tightly stretched. Along Bowe 
the back and one of the sides is a parchment ledge 3in. 
high, which prevents the gold leaf from being swept off che cushion 
by any chance current or puff of air. The knifeisalong, nite ana 
thin, flexible blade, set in a wooden handle like a palette. ““ 
knife, and is used for cutting the gold leaf into pieces as may be re- 
quired after it has been placed on the cushion. The tip is a broad, 
flat brush of squirrels’ hair inserted between two pieces of card, and 
is used for taking up the gold leaf from the cushion, and placing it 
on the size. The camel-hair brush and cotton-wool are used for 
pressing the leaf into hollows and depressions, and for brushing away 
superfluous pieces. 

1631. Oil gilding and water gilding are thus distinguished because, 
when the former method is*resorted to,the object to be gilded is sized 
with glue size, and covered with two coats of oil paint 4, gilding 
and one of flatting, generally of a red or yellow colour. uate ony 
In water gilding, on the contrarypthe wood 4s covered noe Nanca: 
with several coats of whiting and size, until a perfectly 
smooth and substantial coating is produced. Oil gilding will bear 
washing with water, and if always of the natural colour of the gold, 
generally spoken of as “dead” or “neat” gold. Water gilding will 
not bear washing or wetting in any way; but may be burnished to 
brightness with a burnishing tool of agate. Oil gilding cannét be 
burnished. 

1632. In oi! gilding, the surface of the material to be gilt must 
be rubbed smooth, painted, and flatted. Some size must then be 
strained through muslin, and a little put on the palette procedure in 
and coloured with a small quantity of yellow ochre or eee 
vermilion ground with it. The surface, or such parts of the surface 
as are to be gilded, must then be coated with size, applied with a stiff 
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brush of hogs’ hair. The size must be laid on smoothly, and in 
sufficient quantity, but not too thick. When the size has hardened 
sufficiently, so as not to ceme off when touched, but merely to feel 
sticky, the gold leaf may be applied. Size takes from 12 to 36 hours 
to get sufficiently hard for gilding; it dries more quickly in hot 
weather and more slowly when the weather is damp. To gild the 
surface some leaves of gold must be shaken out of the book on the 
cushion, and each in turn must be laid out and flattened, and cut in 
pieces if necessary with the knife. The tip must then be passed over 
the hair of the head, to render it slightly greasy, and applied to the 
gold, which will stick to it, and is thus removed from the cushion and 
laid on the size. When the surface, or such parts of it as are to be 
gilded, are covered with the gold leaf, it must be firmly pressed into 
its place with cotton-wool or the camel-hair brush, or flattened down 
with a hogs-hair brush, applied as in stippling—that is to say, by 
dabbing the points af the bristles on the gold. Nothing now remains 
to be done but rub the gold over lightly with a piece of clean wash- 
Japanners' leather. When japanners’ gold size is used instead of oil 
gold size. sie, the gold leaf may be applied about half an hour 
after the size has been laid on, or in about three or four hours if a 
mixture of one-third oil size and two-thirds japanners’ gold size has 
been used. : 
1633. In water gilding, the surface given to the wood by suc- 
cessive coats of size and whiting is covered with gold size made of 
Process of American bole, a little white wax, and some good parch- 
water gilding. went size. The size must then be allowed to dry, and 
and when it has attainedsthis condition, clean water must be applied 
to it with a soft brush, and the gold laid on the wetted surface. The 
leaf will adhere immediately to the size. When laid on it has the 
dead appearance always shown by oil gilding, but, as it has been said, 
any portion of the gold or the whole of it may be burnished to bright- 
ness by rubbing it with a piece of agate. Frames gilt in this way 
cannot be regilt by this mode of gilding without removing the 
coatihgs of size and whiting, and going over the whole process again 
from the very beginning. It must be remembered that water gilding 
will not bear washing, and must be protected in summer time from 
fly stains, etc. 
1634. The gilding of small articles has been greatly facilitated by 
Judson’s gola the production of what is termed “gold paint.” That 
which is prepared by MESSRS. DANIEL JUDSON AND SON, 
97, Southwark Street, London, S.E.,the manufacturers of Judson’s Dyes, 
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which are now so well known and extensively used for decorative 
purposes of all kinds, is both cheap and serviceable. This paint, 
which is supplied in two bottles, one cgptaining the gilding, and the 
other the vehicle by which it is applied, is sold with mixing bowl and 
brush complete for 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., the larger size containing as 
much as four of the ts. 6d. sets. 

1635. The purposes to which Judson’s Gold Paint may be applied 
are well-nigh innumerable. It may be used for re-gilding the frames 
of pictures and pier glasses, nothing more being sabe 
necessary than to paint over the old gilding. Lamp- which it may 

- 3 be applied. 
stands and gas- fittings may be gilt, and ormolu oma- 
ments renewed with it. It is equally serviceable for illuminating 
and heraldic painting, and for gilding silk, leather, feathers, basket- 
work, shells, eggs, oak-apples, straw, etc., etc. A pleasing contrast is 
obtained by using it in juxtaposition with Judson’s Artists’ Black or 
Ebony Enamel, sold with a brush for laying it,on at Is. Reacieten: 
per bottle. The ebony enamel may be applied to wood er ebony 
and metal, and is useful for renewing any ebonised 
articles, as desks, small pieces of furniture, etc., door-plates, knobs, 
locks, etc. Decorative work done in the ebony enamel and gold paint 
on doors, cornices, brackets, etc., is highly effective. 
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Glass —How to Imitate Frosting—Summer Cloud—Memoranda on Glazing— 
Mode of Cutting Circular Panes—How to make Edges of Glass Straight and 
Smooth — Drilling Holes through Glass — Cutting Tubular*Glass — Bickley’s 
Patent Horizontal Sash-Bars—Structure and Use of Bar—Construction of Glass 
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Use of Bars—A few words on what has been written. 


1636. NEXT to painting, the most important decorative work that can 
be done within the house is paper-hanging, and a knowledge of the 
mode of doing this will often prove of great advantage to Paper- 
the amateur artisan, especially if he be a man of slender anging. 
means. The saving will of course be in the cost of labour, the charge 
for hanging paper being 7d. per piece generally speaking, although 
there are many paper-hangers who will do the work for Saving 
Yad. or 1d. per piece less. Against this must be set the {doing 
length of time that the amateur will take to do the work; oneself. 
for, being unpractised, however skilful he may be in any kind of work 
that he may turn his hand to, he will take twicepr three times as long 
in covering the walls of the room that is to be papered as the man to 
whom paper-hanging is every-day work. 

1637. In describing the plant required and the method to be followed 
in paper-hanging, there are certain points to be considered which may 
be set down as follows : firstly, the wall or ground-work 4..4 
on which the paper is to be hung, and the modeg of pre- Required. 
paring it to receive the paper ; secondly, the tools that are necessary ; 
thirdly, the method of hanging paper; fourthly, various modes ot 
treatment by which the appearance of paper-hangings may be 
improved ; and, fifthly, how soiled wall-papers may be cleaned, or at 
all events freshened in appearance. 5 

1638. But before entering on these points, let us see what wall. 
paper is and how it is printed, or, technically speaking, yas wai. 
“stained,” the different ,descriptions of wall-papers, the Paper is. 
use of borders, and the general prices of papers for decorative 
purposes, which vary according to material, design, and colour. 

1639. There are two kinds of wall-paper used in paper-hanging, one 
being of English and the other of French manufacture. pon, paper- 
The French paper-hangings are perhaps prettier, more 
artistic, and produce a better effect than English-made papers, but 
they are much more expensive. They may be distin- 
guished from English papers by their narrow width, the ected eri 
English papers being 21in. wide and the French papers 
only 18in. Again, a “niece” of English paper is 12 yards long, and a 
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piece of French paper about 9% yards, the former covering 7 square 
yards, or 63ft. superficial, and the latter 43 square yards, or 41 square 
feet. Speaking approximately, therefore, where two pieces of English 
paper are required, three of French will be wanted at the very least, 
and in practice this will not be found to be enough. 
1640. On looking at a piece of wall-paper it will be found that the 
pattern does not come quite out to the edges, so that it must be 
ons remembered in measuring a room for paper, that 21in. 
measure for in Ehglish papers and 18in. in French papers is the 
wall-paper. 
absolute net width of the pattern ; the actual roll of paper 
itself is wider than this. To measure a room, cut a short rod or stick 
21in. in length, and pass it over the four walls of the room, beginning 
in one corner and ending in the same, omitting to measure the width 
of the window and the door with the restof the room. Thisisa simple 
and useful method for ascertaining the quantity required approxi- 
mately, for the part that is allowed for the fireplace by this mode of 
measurement will, generally speaking, be enough to cover the space 
above the door, and above and below the window, and occasionally 
there will be dwarf cupboards in recesses, making spaces where no 
paper will be required. If, however, the room be very lofty it may be 
as well to omit only the door or window in the first approximate 
measurement. It will be understood that if French paper is to be 
used the rod with ‘which the circumference of the room is to be 
measured must be only 18in. 
1641. To illustrate this mode of measurement, supposing that the 
room is 18ft. by 15ft., the whole circumference of the walls will be 66ft., 
me which, supposing the door and two windows to measure, 
of modeof the one 3ft. 6in., and the others 3ft. gin. each, will have 
to be reduced by 11ft., showing an extreme length of 55ft. 
to be covered with paper. The admeasurement with the 21in. rod 
will show that thirty-two breadths of paper ate required—that is to say, 
thirty-two strips of paper 21in. wide. On the length of the strips, 
then, will depend the quantity of paper required. Let us suppose that 
the height of the wall between the skirting-board and cornice is 9ft.; 
then as the “piece” of paper is 36ft. long, it will cover four breadths ; 
and as thirty-two breadths have to be covered, eight pieces of paper 
will be required. Had the height of the wall between skirting and 
cornice been 1oft., then a piece of paper, approximately speaking, 
would only cover three and a half breadths, and a little more than 
nine pieces would be required, and so on. Another method is to 
measure the circumference of the room, making allowance for doors 
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and windows, and having ascertained the number of feet, multiply this 
by the height of the room and divide by the number of square feet in 
a piece of paper. Thus, taking the room as before to be 18ft. by 15ft., 
and allowing 11ft. for doors and windos, and taking the height of 
the room to be oft., between skirting-board and cornice we have : 


18ft. + 18ft. + rsft. + rsft. (length of 4 sides of room) — rrft. (allowance for door 


and windows) x oft. (height between ceiling and skirting) + 63 (no. of square 
feet in piece of paper). 


Or 60 — 11 x 9 + 63, or 55 x 9 + 63 = 8 pieces, ora trifle more, as before. 


1642. But in wall-papers, like all other kinds of material, there must 
be waste, and the waste will depend partly on the height ,nowance 
of the room and partly on the length of the pattern, which fF waste. 
is shown on one if not on both sides of the piece by printed marks that 
will be readily recognised by the amateur, now that their existence and 
meaning is pointed out to him. The smaller the pattern Pees 
the less will be the waste, because the recurrence of the wih Suet 
pattern is more frequent ; and conversely, the 4arger the 
pattern the greater the waste ; but then, again, it may happen even with 
a large pattern that the height of the room is such that the paper will 
cutin such a manner that the waste will be proportionatelysmall. But 
be this as it may, it is always customary to allow one piece Miowene 
in seven for waste ; therefore, if by rough measurement it ene 
be found that it will take eight pieces of papereto cover 
the walls of a room, it will be necessary to buy eleven pieces, which 
will allow one and a few yards of another for waste and the remainder 
for repairs. The amateur should always bear in mind, wytra pieces 
when buying papers, to have at least a piece or two by ‘F repairs. 
him for repairs, for this will often save thengcessity of re-papering the 
room when the paper has been damaged here and there by pencil 
marks, streaks from coming in contact with chair backs and other 
causes, a 

1643. Paper used for covering walls is made in lengths of 12 yards 
aS described, and the patterns are imprinted on the paper by means 
of blocks, generally speaking, although some papers in Paper made 
imitation of woods and marbles are painted by hand. Jn sa 
cheap, common, low-priced papers, the ground of the paper, which is 
either white, pale brown, yellow, or grey, forms one of the colours of 
the paper, and on this one two or more colours are imprinted by 
blocks, so as to forma pattern. In cheap papers seldom around of 
more than two colours are used, and these are generally Sheoy pavers: 
blues, purples, greys, and draos. A cheap and showy-looking paper 
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is made, apparently, by printing in purple or crimson madder on a 
brown ground, inimitation of flock paper, which costs 8d. per piece. 
Some cheap papers are sold as low as 2d. per piece, but these are not 
recommended if the amateut himself is going to do the paper- 
hanging, for they are so rotten and flimsy when damped with the 
Prices or Paste that they will scarcely bear handling. Papers 
serviceable ranging in price from 6d. to Is. per piece are good 
enough for bedrooms, and even for nurseries and 
breakfast-rooms, prévided only that good patterns can be obtained. 

1644. The most satisfactory kind of pattern is a small geometrical 
one, consisting of some simple form, a leaf or flower, conventionally 

ocr treated. For staircases, passages, etc., papers in imitation 
petterns — of wood or marble are most commonly used, and these 
can be preserved from much casual injury by varnishing. 

Marble papers are usually hung in large blocks, the lines of demarca- 
Papersfor tion, horizontal and vertical, being traced, by the aid of 
* a straight-edge, in black or brown. For sitting-rooms 

satin papers, or papers with a glossy surface, are generally used, and the 

Papers for prices of these vary for the most part, according to the 
sitting-rooms. 1 umber of colours used in them, from about 2s. per piece 
upwards. Papers in which gold is introduced are expensive if they 
are worth anything at all. In cheap gilt papers, the gold, which is 
most likely Dutch metal, soon tarnishes and changes as time goes on 
from a dull copper-red to black. 

1645. Flock papers are made by smearing the surface of the paper 
in parts with some glutinous substance called flock gold size, made of 
linseed oil, litharge, Burgundy pitch, and other ingre- 
dients, and then powdering the parts thus smeared with 
flock. The flock consists of fine particles of wool formed by reducing 
pieces of old cloth to a state of powder, or very nearly so. Flock 

wick papers are heavy in appearance atid expensive. Although 
heavy green is so desirable a colour in wall-papers, on account 
of its coolness and agreeable effect on the eyes, it is 

better to avoid choosing any paper that has green in it, because 
arsenic enters so largely into the composition of nine out of every ten 
greens that are used in paper-staining. No attempt is made to give 
a schedule of prices for papers beyond what has been stated above, 
because the prices vary so much, according to the quality of the 
paper and the colour used, as it has been said. Generally speaking, 
the prices charged by the paper-hanger are under those charged by 
the builder. The prices for papers for lining, such as is used for cup. 


Flock papers. 
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boards, etc., varies from 6d. to Is. per piece. Pitch-paper, or india- 
rubber paper, as it is sometimes called, for damp walls, ranges from 
od. to 2s. 6d. per piece ; tinfoil paper, used for the same purpose, is 
more expensive. 6 

1646. Bedroom papers may be obtained as low as 2d. per piece, 
but the cheapest that can be fairly used range in price from 6d. to 
1s.6d. Papers done by hand range from 2s. 6d. to 5s. papers for 
per piece ; but printed granite, marbles, and wainscots, P®¢7°°™* 
vary from 6d. to 2s. 6d., the low-priced papers being very poor in 
appearance, showy perhaps, but utterly inartistic. Papers papers tor 
for sitting-rooms may be procured at all prices, from 1s. “##ns-roome. 
per piece upwards ; satins of the best quality ranging from 3s. to 6s., 
and flocks being even more expensive. Of course the addition of 
gold to a really good wall-paper increases the cost. The Ghisees 
charge for hanging paper, which commences, as it has for paper- 
been said, at 612d. or 7d. per piece, is generally increased noe 
when the paper is of good quality, because more®care is requisite on 
the paper-hanger’s part, and consequently more time is consumed in 
hanging the paper. 5 

1647. From the material with which walls are ‘covered, let us pass 
on to the wall itself, or the ground on which the paper is to be hung. 
If the wall be new it wm require sizing before the paper peaassan 
is put up, though this is by no means done asarflle. If of wall to 

. . receive paper. 
the wall has to be re-papered, it must be stripped of the 
old paper, or should be stripped, as new papers are but too frequently 
Lung upon old papers ; a procedure which is certainly not _ gtripping 
cleanly, and in many cases prejudicial to health, because“ >*P* 
the dampness caused by putting up the new paper often detaches the 
old paper from the surface of the wall, and oftentimes, if the paste 
used in hanging the old paper has been bad, a fungus is generated, 
which spreads over the wall in dark patches of a brown or greenish 
colour. 

1648. In re-papering a room after any one stricken down with some 
infectious disorder, such as scarlet or typhus fever, on nO Re-papering 
account should the old paper be left on the walls, but it {ofououe” 
should be carefully stripped and the walls washed, and misordet: 
the ceiling coated with limewash, after the old coating has been 
taken off with clean water. As soon as this is done, the nime-washing 

: P necessary. 
walls may be sized and the process of re-papering may 
be proceeded with. 
1649. Sometimes, however, it may -o happen that the surface of a 
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wall is somewhat too damp for papering, or that it has not been 
Treatmentoaf plastered, or having been plastered shows spots and 
cone Nee patches of damp here and there, which would soon take 
the colouring out of any paper that was pasted over it, and inevitably 
destroy the paper itself in due course of time. When this is the 
case, the surface of the wall must be either dressed with some prepa- 
ration that will present a surface impervious to damp, or covered with 
an inner skin of canvas, so to speak, on which canvas may be 
stretched, and between which and the surface of the wall a current of 
air may be constantly circulating, drying the wall and preventing the 
canvas itself from contracting damp and showing those signs that 
bear unmistakable witness to its presence. 
1650. First with reference to curing damp in walls, various prepara- 
tions for use inside and out have been already given in these pages. 
wartianet For internal use on plaster there is nothing better than 
age yh a varnish made by infusing shell lac in naphtha. The 
smell is detestable, it is true, but the result is all that 
can be desired. The liquid, when applied with a brush, soon hardens 
into a dark red solid coating, utterly impervious to water, and on 
which paper may be hung without fear of injury. For internal walls 
wherever damp is perceptible, this preparation, which was first 
mentioned to the writer by a London painter and decorator of 
considerable experignce, and which the writer has frequently used 
with the best possible effect, is recommended with confidence. 
1651. If it happens, however, that the damp parts of the wall cannot 
be well healed in this manner, the wall must be battened; that is to 
Battening Say, battens, or pieces of wood 2in. wide and lin. thick, 
walls, must be nailed to the wall at intervals of about 18in., 
and over these battens canvas musf be stretched. To get a surface 
as uniform as possible, the strips of canvas should be sewn together 
selvedge to selvedge. Whenever the canvas crosses a batten it 
should be nailed down to it with ¢ tacks ‘or zinc nails, flat-headed 
and as short as possible, and the joinings of the canvas should have 
strips of brown paper pasted over them to hide the stitches inthe seams. 
Somefimes this mode of forming a ground-work on which to hang paper 
is resorted to where walls have been covered with match-boarding, 
Matoh- andthe match-boarding being imperfectly seasoned has 
shrunk, exhibiting fissures between the edges. If paper 
were pasted over these narrow openings it would shrink in drying, and 
ultimately crack, rendering the appearance of the paper extremely 
unsightly The canvas should be damped before it is stretched on 
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the battens ; it will soon dry, presenting a surface as tight and well 
strained as the vellum head of a drum. ° 

1652. When the ground-work, whether wall or canvas, on which 
the paper is to be hung is ready, the space to be covered with paper 
may be sized, though not of necessity. Size is a kind of gize, now to 
weak glue, made from the clippings of parchment, glove- »*°?**° = 
leather, fish-skin, and similar substances, by boiling them down in 
water. When cold it resembles jelly. It is sold by all oil and colour 
men, at 1/4d. per pound, or 2s. the firkin of 28lbs., And is prepared for 
use by melting it in an earthen saucepan by the side of a slow fire. 
About half a pint of water may be put in the bottom of the pipkin in 
which the size isto be melted, if only a small quantity is made, or water 
may be added to the size in order to weaken it, in the proportion of from 
4 to % pint to each pound of size. The size should be applied warm, 
and with a large brush, which should be passed once or twice over the 
wall or canvas. Care must be taken not to work the brush up and 
down too quickly or with too great pressure, as this has the effect of 
making the size lather, as it has been said in section 1616. 

1653. The wall being sized it is necessary to determine what tools 
are absolutely necessary for the paper-hanger’s work. These may be 
summed up as a pair of boards conngcted by hinges, or, Tools 
if preferred, simply grooved and tongued together, or even *°%area™ 
joined by dowels or pins. These boards, when opened ™82#!2 
out to their full width on hinges, or when joined together by the other 
modes stated, form, when supported on trestles, a Boardsand 
suitable table on which the strips to be pasted may be asa 
laid face downwards one above another. The amateur need not pro- 
vide himself with a pair of boards and tresfles merely fo~ the sake 
of papering a single room; a kitchen table, if long enough, or even 
a dining-table suitably protected, will answer every purpose. The 
boards are portable, and therefore useful to the regular paper-hanger, 
who may not find any suitable table at the house to which he is going. 
They are also of greater length than most tables, which is obviously 
an advantage. Whether the amateur is provided with boards er not, 
he must of necessity have a pair of good-sized scissors ; a pail to hold 
his paste, whether of wood or iron it matters not, so long as it is 
clean ; and a paste brush, something similar to that used for white- 
washing, but smaller. 

1654. Good paste for paper-hanging is made of old flour, mixed 
to a milk-like consistency with water. When put in the saucepan 
to boil, a little size or glue may be added, which wiil incriase its 
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texacity. A little alum may also be added to paste, in order to cause 
Good for it to spread more freely ; this ingredient has the property 
paper hanging. of keeping paste sweet and wholesome, and it is generally 
used in the thicker kinds of paste, such as shoemakers’ paste, partly 
_ for this purpose. The paste when boiled should be of the thickness 
_ of ordinary gruel, and must be laid on the paper smoothly and equally 
_ with backward and forward strokes of the brush. Care should be 
taken not to load the brush with too much paste at one time, lest the 
paper should be rendered too damp. It will sometimes happen that 
through an over-abundance of paste a little is pressed out at the edges 
when the cloth is used to dab the paper against the wall. Any paste 
that makes its appearance should be removed by means of a sponge 
dipped in clean water, but the amateur must do his best to avoid 
smearing the colours of the paper. The colours will often be started 
in a slight degree by the influence of the damp paste, and if the sur- 
face be smeared the only thing that can be done is to paste a piece 
of fresh paper over the smear, which, if left as it is, will prove a con- 
tinual eyesore. 

1655. We must now go on to the method of hanging the paper, but 
even here a few more remarks with regard to the pre- 
paration of the walls may be of advantage, especially as 
this materially affects the appearance of the walls when 
finished, according as it has been well done or 11] done. 

1656. If the surface of the wall is clean, smooth, and level, all that 
need be done is to coat the plastey or canyas with thin or weak size. 

This is done because paper will stick better to a sized sur- 

Vnvald be face than to unsized plaster or canvas. If the wall has 
been white:vashed or, coloured, the coating that it has 

thus received should be wetted with a brush dipped in clean water, 
: ton of 20d scraped with a piece of iron, such as a plane-iron, 
i onde having a sharp smooth edge. without notches. After 
scraping, the wall may be swept down with a stiff broom. 

If it so happen that there are any loose bits of plastering, such as 
Loose bits or May have been produced by driving nails into the wall, 
plastering. they must be removed altogether, and the depressions 
made good with plaster of Paris ; or they may be well sized and pieces 
Cracks to be Of thin but strong paper pasted over them. All cracks 

Alled up. or holes should be filled with plaster of Paris, or have 
strips of paper pasted over them. After this the room may be sized 
for papering. In all cases when a room is to be re-papered it is 
recommended to damp the old paper and remove it entirely, ana 
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when there has been sickness in the room this is imperative, as it has 
been said. : 

1657. If, however, it be determined not to remove all the old paper, 
all loose pieces in the corners and elsewhere should be torn away, and 
the parts of the wall thus laid bare should be sized. In Paneving ovar 
some cases, when it is desired to hang the paper with 0° 4 paper. 
more than ordinary care, the walls, after being sized, are covered with 
lining paper. Of course, damp spots must be treated with naphtha 
and shell-lac, or covered with pitch paper, a black paper. meatment of 
The ordinary wall-paper may be hung on this as soon as “™p spots. 
itis up. It will take a little longer to dry in these spots, because the 
spot, in the first place, is damp, and secondly, a double quantity of 
paste has been put on below the two coats of paper. 

1658. Where to make a commencement in hanging a room with 
paper will be a bit of a puzzle to the amateur paper-hanger. “ The 
rule is,” says Spon in his “ Workshop Receipts,” “thatthe |, 44, 
edges of the paper when hung shall be towards ¢he win- ae to hang 
dow ;” that is to say, that if there be a window in the 
room the paper must be hung from either side of the window round 
the room, the junction being finally effected in some corner of the room 
or some recess, where the mismatching of the pattern would not be 
so apparent. 7 

1659. There is another way, which perhaps is epreferable, and that 
is shown in fig. 741. Suppose that this figure represents the elevation 
of achimney-breast, that another 
is to say, the projection ™ethod- 
between two recesses, one on either 
side, and ift which are the fire-grate 
and the passage upwards for the 
escape of the smoke. It generally 
happens that of all parts of the room 
the chimney is the chief point of 
vision or object of view, if we may 
call it so. The chief ornaments in 
the room are there, and in nine cases 
out of ten, unless the space be occu- 
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in the room is hung there. When this is the case it is manifestly 
desirable that the pattern on both sides of the chief central object 
should be similar. To effect this, find a, the centre of the mantel- 
shelf, and from A, by the aid of a plumb-line or plumb-level, erect the 
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perpendicular, A B. Having cut a length of paper sufficient for the 

Finding the Purpose, arutde it in the centre of the pattern, either 
perpendicular. hy a fold over, which will come out when damped, or a 
pencil line down the back, dhd having pasted it fix it to the wall so 
that the crease or pencil mark comes directly over the perpendicular 
AB. Half of the piece will then be to the right of a B, and half to the 
left, as shown by the dotted lines CD, EF. Of course the edges of 
this piece of paper will not have been cut away, but the edges of suc- 
ceeding strips muSt be cut away accordingly, those on the side CD 
being cut on the left side, and those on the side FE F cut on the right 
side. That no mistake may be made in this respect it must be 
remembered that the outside end of the roll of wall-paper always 
shows the part that should go uppermost. It is as well to mention 
this, although in the majority of papers the appearance of the pattern 
itself will be sufficient to indicate it. 

1660. The part at which the commencement is to be made having 
been settled to the satisfaction of the paper-hanger, the next step is 

Procedure tO prepare the paper for hanging. To this end it will be 

— paral as well to settle where the finish is to be made, that is to 

menocement <4), in what out-of-the-way corner the expanse of paper 
advancing from both sides is to meet and join ; and to prevent waste 
Preparation of it will be necessary to take the measuring-rod and ascer- 

the paper. tain how much of the paper must be cut on one edge, and 
how much from the other: in either case, whether the commence- 
ment be made on both sides of the window, or with a central slip over 
the fireplace, the mode of procedure must be the same, and the only 
rule that it is necessary to remember is, that— 

The edge which ts cut away jor me side must not be cut away for 
the other. 

1661. When it has been ascertained by actual measurement how 
much papes is required for hanging on eacn side of the commence- 
Cutting edges Ment, wherever it may be, whether on each side of the 

of paper. window or over the mantel-shelf, proceed to cut the 
paper, The usual way is to unroll the paper for a yard or two, cut 
the edge on one side, roll up the paper just cut, lightly and loosely, 
and continue unrolling, cutting and rolling up by a yard or two at a 
time till the other end of the roll is reached. Some will then cut the 
other edge, proceeding in the same way until the paper is rolled as it 
was before the cutting commenced, having the topmost piece at the 
outer end. It is important to remember that whichever side is cut 
close to the pattern, the opposite side must not be cut closer than 
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from in. to %in. of the pattern. The edge that is not cut close need 
not, in point of fact, be cut at all; the chief object im cutting it is to 
leave as small an extent of overlapping as possible where the strips 
are joined together. e 
1662. When the edges are cut the next step is to cut the paper into 
lengths suitable to the height of the room, and this, whether the over- 
plus at top and bottom be much or little, must be done cutting papes 
in such a manner that when the second strip is pasted ‘10 Jengths. 
up by the side of the first the pattern will join featly and exactly. 
leaving as few traces as possible, if it leave any, of the line yratoning the 
of junction. The “match” is shown by certain marks  #Pe- 
on the edge of the paper, and if it be found that a considerable 
length of paper be left either at top or bottom, or at both, it will be 
better and more convenient for the amateur in carrying out the opera- 
tion of hanging each slip to cut off the surplus paper, leaving no more 
than an inch or two at top and bottom beyond the length between 
skirting and cornice. Cut the paper straight acrdss,which |, 4. as. 
can be easily done by aid of the pattern, and cut as many Pose paper for 
‘ : asting. 
lengths as will suffice for one or two sides of the room to 
begin with. Lay the lengths thus 
_ cut face downwards on the pasting- 
| board, letting the edge of each 
iG: 94a, ‘pInbOSITION OF strip as it is laid down project a 
STRIPS OF PAPER FOR PASTING. little beyond the edge of that which 
is immediately below it, as in fig. 742, in which the uppermost strip 
is the last strip laid down. This prevents the paste from getting 
under the edges of the piece below when the piece above is being 
pasted. 3 "e 
1663. As many strips as may be required having been laid one on 
top of another on the board, the first strip may be pasted, but a little 
judgment must be used as ¢o the time that may be allowed 4.444. ana 
to elapse before the paper is attached to the wall. If the >«neing paper. 
paper be cheap, and therefore thin and unsubstantial, it must be hung 
up as quickly as possible after the paste is put on ; but if it be a stout, 
good paper, some two or three minutes may elapse between pasting 
and hanging; anda thick paper, especially glazed and flock papers, may 
be left even twice as long, to allow the damp to penetrate the paper 
and render it more easy of manipulation and less liable to be crushed 
or broken. For easier manipulation it is better to loop up the lower 
end of the paper as shown in fig. 743, the paste causing the paper to 
adhere slightly where one part comes in contact with another, as 
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at A. Then fold back the top as at B, and putting the hands, which 
should be perfectly clean and free from paste, under 
this fold, attach the paper to the wall at c, bringing the 
top upwards with the hands to meet the cornice. Care 
should be taken beforehand to make a guide line on the 
wall, or to see that the wood-work round the window is 
perfectly upright, and this will assist the amateur in fixing 
the first strip truly perpendicular. After attaching it lightly 
to the wall the plumb-line may be applied to see that all 
ieee: is true and vertical, and if all is right release 
fallinto the fold at A, and after letting the paper hang 
a straight down lift it away from the wall, ex- 
cept for about 6in. or 8in. below the cornice, and then let *'S; 743, LOOP 
the strip go, when it will gently float down into its place, "O® #ANGING. 
1664. The next step is to press the paper against the surface of the 
wall in every part, and for this purpose the amateur must be provided 
paper With some clean soft cloths. First of all, the paper must 
against wall. be pressed down the middle from top to bottom with firm 
but gentle pressure, avoiding all rubbing, which may have the effect 
of starting the colour and smearing and spoiling the paper. Then 
press from the centre outwards on both sides in a downward direction. 
The paper in some cases will lay smooth and flat against the wall, but 
if the paper be cheap and thin there will in all probability be many 
wrinkles all over the surface. Do not attempt to press these flat. 
The paper has stretched under the influente of the moisture of the 
paste, and as it dries it will contract again and lay as flat as possible 
all over the wall to which it is attached. Lastly, draw the scissors 
over the paper just bélow the cornice and just above the 
edges above skirting-board, making a crease. Then pull the paper 
* gently from the wall as far as may be necessary, cut off 
the edges along the mark or crease made by the scissors, and restore 
the ends to their places, dabbing them lightly as before with the cloth, 
which should be so doubled up as to form a large, loose pad. The second 
‘ strip may now be put up in the same way. Here, how- 
ofsecona ever, the chief anxiety will be to match the pattern neatly, 
for if the first strip be put up perpendicularly the other 
strips will be perpendicular as a matter of course. Nevertheless it 
will be as well for the amateur to test his work occasionally by the 
plumb-line, to make sure that it is not getting out of the perpendicular. 
1665. It may be that the amateur will not be successful in his first 
effort, and then all that can be done is to sacrifice the strip of paper, 
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pull it down, and try again. As in everything else, practice is necessary 
to enable a man to do this kind of work well and quickly... 4, rectify 
It will be advisable, then, for any beginner to try his mistakes. 
‘prentice hand in an attic or some small room of no great consequence, 
in order to give him some idea of the way in which paper must be 
handled and attached to the wall. He will soon gain confidence in 
himself, and find no great difficulty in papering other rooms where it 
will be absolutely necessary that the work be neatly and accurately 
done. ? 

1666. Unless the cornice be coloured in parts, having the principal 
tints in the paper repeated in it, the line of junction between the paper 
and the cornice above and the skirting-board below seems why boraers 
hard and abrupt ; and if this be the case when a cornice “*™ ‘#0 use. 
intervenes between paper and ceiling, it is still more so when there 
is no cornice, and the vertical planes of the walls abruptly meet the 
horizontal plane of the ceiling. It was a feeling of this kind that led 
in the first place to the addition of borders to paper-hangings, which 
has the effect of diminishing, if not of entirely removing, this abrupt- 
ness. 

1667. If borders are used they should be neat in design, and match 
the paper in this respect and in colour, or if the colours do not 
harmonize they should be in agreeable contrast. Acable pions of 
pattern generally looks well, or the Grecian rectangular orders. 
pattern, known as the Greek key pattern. The representation of a 
simple moulding is oftene very effective, and when the paper is plain 
in character and geometrical in pattern a floral border is admissible. 
It must be remembered, however, that a border, however good it 
may be, tends to detract from the apparent height of the room, and 
therefore is not so well calculated for a low room as for a high room, 
to which the horizontal lines of the border impart an appearance of 
breadth and space. Borers are expensive in comparison with wali- 
papers, a very ordinary narrow border costing 1d. per yard. 

1668. There is no finish equal to that of a small and simple gilt 
moulding, which may be carried round the room above the skjrting- 
board and under the cornice, or at the junction between ang montane 
the walls and ceiling where there is no cornice. The gilt * finish. 
moulding does not separate a coloured cornice from the paper in the 
same conspicuous manner as a border, and it shows up the paper in 
much the same manner as a gilt frame shows up an oil painting. 

1669. Gilt moulding suitable for the purpose can be purchased at 
most paper-hangers and picture-frame makers at prices from 8s. 6d. per 
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length of roo feet, % inch wide and upwards, according to the width of 
the moulding. . They may also be purchased of Mr. GEORGE REEs, 
Where to buy 41) 42; and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden, W.C., whose 
gilt moulding. stock is large und varied. When any decoration of this 
kind is used it should be small and simple for a small room, increasing 
slightly in width for rooms of larger size. In all cases care must be 
taken not to over-do this kind of ornamentation. The slips can be 
attached to the walls by small French nails, if they are not already 
furnished with m2ans of attachment of this kind inserted before the 
moulding is gilt, so as to prevent disfigurement by the heads of the 
nails. Still, even in this case, a little of Judson’s gold paint, prepared by 
DANIEL JUDSON AND Co, (Afanufacturers of Fudson’s Dyes), 77, 
Southwark Street, &.C., will effectually hide the heads of the nails. 
1670, Some years ago there was a style of paper-hanging much i in 
vogue, consisting of dividing the walls of the rooms into large panels. 
Panel) his has been ina great measure superseded by the imita- 
papering. tion chair-rail and dado, the pattern above the rail being 
altogether different to that which forms the dado. The amateur is 
advised not to adopt either style, for unless the rooms be large and 
lofty neither will be found satisfactory. 
1671. In the imitation dado style, the dado and the paper covering 
the upper part of the room are put on first, and the chair-rail or broad 
Imitation of ne of demarcation between the two last of all, care being 
dado, etc. taken to indicate its position by marks carefully adjusted 
by means of level and straight-edge, so that it may be truly horizontal 
when pasted up in its place. When a room is to be panelled, the 
Panelling, surface of the walls must be duly marked out so as to 
CO ea show the position and, size of the panels, and the width of 
scourstely. the styles and rails of the framing, before an atom of paper 
is put in its place. All this is a mere question of accuracy in drawing 
the horizontal and vertical lines marking out the respective parts; and 
it is obvious that unless this be well and truly done, and the lines 
carefully followed when drawn, the work will be thrown away, as 
nothing is more offensive to the eye than anything out of the straight, 
whether vertical or horizontal. When the walls have been fairly 
marked out, the paper that composes the panelling may be pasted up, 
and that which forms the styles and rails of the framing, taking care 
always that the corners of the styles and rails where they meet are 
properly mitred, unless corner-pieces specially made for the purpose 
are used. This done, the mouldings that cover and hide the junction 
of the other pieces of paper are put on, care being taken as before 
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that they are accurately upright or level, and that the corners are 
properly mitred. 

1672. Of course there are various styles of patelling in paper for 
rooms, but that which has been descriSed will afford the key to the 
method of putting up all. An effective decoration in this apne 
style for a large room is formed by panels of pale green , decoration 

for large room. 
or rose-coloured paper covered with a diaper pattern in 
a darker or lighter tint, and edged by a gilt moulding, the styles and 
rails of the framing being formed of wreaths or limes of red and white 
roses on a pale, warm grey or cream-coloured ground, the latter 
being preferable. This style of decoration, however, is not well 
suited for the display of more than a few pictures—one, two, or three, 
as the case may be—within a panel, but their position is always governed 
and regulated by the panels. The pictures, in fact, spoil wae 
the effect of the panels, and the panelling carries away pictures in 

panels, 

the eye from the pictures ; therefore, if the amateur love 
pictures—and they will give more genuine pléasure to the beholder 
than all the best paper-hangings in the world could do—let him be 
content to have his walls simply coloured and stencilled, so as to 
afford an appropriate back-ground to his pictures, whether they be 
paintings or engravings, and eschew paper-hangings altogether. 

1673. Dust will cling to any surface, and to paper-hangings as readily, 
if not more so, than any other. The best method of cleaning paper is 
to sweep down the surface with a soft white cloth tied 1... 4, otean 
over the hairs of an ordinary sweeping-broom, and then Wll-paper. 
to rub it lightly all over with stale bread, using for this purpose a loaf 
cut in four pieces. The principle involved is precisely the same 
as that by which black-lead, apd soils fr9m similar substances, are 
removed from white paper, by rubbing it with bread or india-rubber. 
The dust has an affinity for the cleansing substances, and sticks to, 
and is carried away»by, them, until the surface is so thoroughly 
impregnated with dirt that paper is soiled rather than cleaned by 
contact with them. 

1674. Papers that are varnished do not catch and hold the dust so 
much as those that are not, owing to the smooth gloss that the varnish 
imparts to the paper. The wall-paper should first be sized y 
with two coats of good, clean parchment size, after which vapaper. 
it may be varnished with any kind of varnish that is used for paper, 
and it should receive two, if not three, coats of the varnish. 
Varnished paper is especially suitable for halls, passages, etc., as the 
varnish renders it extremely durable, and gives a surface that may be 
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washed with a little lukewarm water and a little soap, used sparingly and 
eee with caution, or with weak tea-water, made by filling the 
varnished teapot with water and letting it stand after it has done 
work. its morning or eVening duty in the parlour and kitchen. 
This will be found to be an excellent solution for cleaning all varnished 
work, whether it be wood, paper, or picture that is so protected. 
1675. From paper-hanging we pass, by an easy and not altogether 
unnatural transition, to glazing, the last branch of household building 
art onwhich we shall have any occasion to treat here. 
Giasing- The amateur’s work in glazing will be chiefly confined to 
mending a broken window in house, greenhouse, or frame-light. He 
eed will seldom do any glazing on a large scale, unless it be 
that amateur necessary to re-glaze a frame-light, for cucumber-frame 
weer soe any cold pit or place protected by glass, or to glaze 
the roof, sides, etc., of a small greenhouse. 
1676. The subjects to which we are chiefly bound to give attention 
in considering glazing’ are, first of all, glass—its qualities, sizes, and 
prices, and the forms most convenient for the amateur ; 
peuueine secondly, the tools that are used in cutting glass and in 
ee glazing ; thirdly, how to repair a broken pane of glass, 
with hints on the measurement of spaces to be filled with glass; 
fourthly, how to glaze a new frame-light entirely ; and, lastly, how 
glass may be cleaned} or darkened by artificial means so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of the full light of the sun, without using either blind 
or sun-shade of any kind. 
1677. Firstly, then, with regard to glass, the kinds that are chiefly 
used in glazing, that is to say of English-made glass, are 
Kinttsd ia crown and sheet glass: these sorts are most in request 
for window-sashes and glazing generally ; but for shop- 
windows and for the better kinds of houses plate-glass is much used. 
1678. Crown glass is circular in form, with a thick lump called a 
bull’s-eye in the centre. Before it is sent out it is cut into two pieces 
of semi-circular shape, one of which is, of course, larger 
than the other, because the line of division must run on 
either one side or the other of the bull’s-eye. Crown glass is not 
much used now, but formerly it was in great request, the thickened 
lump in the centre being cut out and preserved for use in cucumber 
frames, the windows of small cottages, etc. It is brought into the cir- 
cular form by whirling round a piece of molten glass that has been 
taken from the furnace and begun to cool. Centrifugal force soon 
compels it to assume the form of a large flat, thin disc. Sheet glass 
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is cast, as its name implies, and so also is plate glass. The thinnest 
crown glass that is made is ,,in. thick, but the better 
qualities are thicker. Sheet glass is reckoned according to 
its weight to the foot superficial, 150zs. amd 2102s. being the qualities 
most commonly used, although it is made as heavy as 4207s. to the 
square foot. The price varies according to size and quality, the 
qualities being distinguished as best, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 

1679. The glass that is most commonly kept and sold by oil and 
colour men and those who cut glass for the tradeis Belgian sheet glass, 
and this the amateur will chiefly use. It is good enough Belgian 
for all ordinary purposes, and cheap enough, being sold *beet glass. 
in small quantities at the rate of 3d. per foot super. Thus, if a man 
wants a pane of glass 12in. wide and 18in. long it will clearly cost him 
434d., because a piece of glass of these dimensions contains 1 %ft. 
superficial. The amateur is recommended always to have his glass 
cut for him instead of attempting to cut it himself, although if he be 
living in the country, and at some distance pérhaps from a town, it 
will be necessary for him to be able to cut his own glass. 

1680. Our mention of this material will not be complete without 
notice of the Patent Rolled Rough Glass, which is particularly useful 
for the panels of glazed doors and the roofs of green- p.iont roltea 
houses. It is made in large squares, but will be supplied ous» glass. 
to sizes as ordered, the most convenient for geAeral use being about 
12in. wide by from 36in. to 60in. long. Its thickness varies from in. 
to Xin. in thickness, apd its roughness, although light will pass 
through, takes away its transparency, and prevents anything on the 
other side of it from being seen clearly. For roofs of 
greenhouses which cannot well ke protected with blinds _ roofs of 
it is very useful, because its want of transparency protects ° 
plants from scorching under the rays of the summer sun as effectually as 
any blind, while, when once heated, the house does not quickly cool be- 
cause the thickness of the glass prevents the escape of the heat within. 

1681. Before proceeding any further it may be as well to dwell fora 
moment on the prices of glass, and say that when the glass is required 
in a small piece, comparatively speaking, for a windoOW-  prines og 
pane, it is better to go to the oilman, or any glass-cutter glass. 
to the trade; but if a quantity of glass be wanted for a greenhouse it 
will be found much cheaper to buy horticultural window- nee 
glass, which will be supplied ready cut to certain sizes, horticultural 
or in crates for the amateur to cut up himself. If the 
glass is cut to a certain gauge, the frames to receive it must be made 
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to suit it with regard to length, and the width between the sash-bars ; but 
if the glass is to be cut up, the frames may be made to suit the building. 
1682. As it has been said, the glass supplied by the oilman and 
giass-cutter to the trade is 3¢. per foot, generally speaking, though a few 
Pricesog YCars ago the writer bought it for 2/¢d. and even 2d. 
stage cutter: It is useless to go into the prices of crown, sheet, and 
etc. plate glass, because they differ so much according to size 
and quality ; it will be sufficient to refer the reader to Laxton’s 
“ Builders’ Price Book.” It may, however, be said that fluted sheet 
may be obtained at a slight advance on plain sheet, if the amateur 
wish to use this for the roof of his greenhouse ; and that patent rolled 
rough plate varies from 6d. to 11d. per foot super., in crates for 
cutting up, according to its thickness. If cut in squares to order it is 
more expensive. 
1683. Returning to horticultural window-glass, or glass supplied 
expressly for the purpose of glazing sash-frames, conservatories, green- 
Prices of houses, ¢tc., this may be obtained of MR. ALFRED SYER, 
neens for 4 Glass, Lead, Zinc, Oil, and Colour Merchant, 8, Penton- 
buildings. 73//e Road, London, N., who sells a large variety of sizes, 
1$ozs. to the foot super., at 12s. 6d. per 1ooft., or at the rate of 134d. per 
foot, and 21Iozs. at 16s. 6d. per rooft., or very nearly 2d. per foot. A con- 
siderable advantage is therefore derived by the amateur by buying 
glass for greenhouse work in this way. 
1684. The sizes in which the glass is supplied may be obtained 
Sizes in on application. Further large sheets, in cases for cutting 


rete ted up, may be obtained at the following rates : 


THIRDS. FOURTHS., 
BGO, roc scrcecere 408. per zooft. or at 13d. per ft. | zsozs. .........308. per 3ooft. or at 13d. per ft. 
BLOB rocvcecoree 408. per 2ooft. or am afd. per ft. BYOB. cerecesee ap eclpose apclrtel hy aely 


1685. In building a greenhouse the amateur may, if he can afford 
to do 80, save himself much labour by constructing his roof of lights 
Ready-made procured direct from some horticultural builder, such as 
lights. MESSRS. BOULTON AND PAUL, Rose Lane Works, Nor- 
wich, who will forward their price list post free to any applicant, and 
whosé goods may be depended on as being of first-rate quality. 
1686. These lights are made of the best red deal, thoroughly 
seasoned, and put together by first-class workmen. They are painted 
Sizes ana with three coats of good oil-colour, glazed with the best 
SNiap-made 250Z. glass, every pane of which is nailed in and bedded 
in with putty. When used for frames each light has an 
iron handle attached to it for pulling it up and pushing it down, and 
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each has an iron strengthening bar across, 7he prices of these lights 
are, if glazed and painted as described, 16s. each ; if unglazed and 
unpainted, 5s. 6d. each. They measure 6ft. 1in. long by 3ft. 103fin. 
wide, but lights of any size will be made fo order at slightly advanced 
rates. The lights are sent carriage paid to any railway station in Eng- 
land, and on orders of gos. and upwards carriage is paid to Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. If any glass is broken in transit sufficient 
Is sent to replace it, carriage free. 

1687. Ofcourse the amateur builder will understand that he must 
make his building according to the size of the lights ; thus, a double 
series of 6ft. lights, 4ft. in width, will conveniently form 2 Hutter arose 
roof fora house about 11ft. in width, and any multiple of 4ft. to oruen - 
in length : thus if it be 16ft. long a double row of 4 lights 
will be wanted : if 2oft. long, 5 lights, and so on. The upper series 
may be contrived as sashes to slide down over the lower series, and 
thus be adapted to promote ventilation. Only every other ome a 
light should be movable, and thus itis desirable to use an aonst Pe. 
odd number of lights ; for example, if five lights be used, 
the first, third, and fifth in the upper row can be fixed, and the second 
and fourth made to slide up and down. This is not information on 
glazing, perhaps some readers will say, but, notwithstanding this, it is 
hoped that it is a hint that will prove useful to many. 

1688. Occasion has already been taken to advise the amateur to 
procure such glass as he may require for glazing already cut, especially 
if he be about to cover in any considerable space with 4) seus 
glass. It requires some little knack and experience to par pee aad 
use a glazier’s diamond with good effect. Every diamond 
must be held at a certain angle toecut glass, and as the angle will differ 
slightly for every diamond, or fragment of a diamond, that is used fcr 
this purpose, the inclination to the glass at which the diamond will 
best do its work must bé ascertained by actual use. Thus it is that 
while one man can cut glass readily with a diamond, another can do 
little or nothing with it. It is, however, desirable that the amateur 
should possess the means of cutting glass, as it will often happgn that 
through his want of skill in taking measurements, or through inatten- 
tion of the glass-cutter to the measurements given to him, the glass 
will not fit. 1f it be too small there is nothing to be done but to get a 
larger piece cut ; but if it be too large it can easily be reduced te the 
size required. 

1689. The amateur will not cut pieces of glass of any great size, and 
therefore a board measuring 3ft. by 2ft., or 2ft 6in. square, or even 
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2ft. square, will be large enough for a cutting-board. This board 
Hints ana SHovld be clamped at the ends, and its surface should be 
cates plaaa. perfectly true and level. It will be of great assistance 
to him if he carefully graduates this board along two of 
its adjacent edges, or even if he divides the area into squares, the 
lines which represent the inches being thicker than those which 
denote half-inches, quarter-inches, etc. - 
Thus in fig. 744, the lower right-hand ~ 
The graduatea cornervof such a graduated — 
board is shown, the edges 
AB, AC being graduated each way from -{7-77- 
A in inches, half-inches, and quarter- - 
inches. If this be done there is no — 
occasion to have the straight-edge of the — 
T square used as a guide for the diamond — 
graduated, unless it be for the sake of ° : 

‘ : : Fic. 744. GRADUATED 
eighths of inches, which could be marked BoaRD FOR GLASS CUTTING. 
on the cutting-board just as well, though they need only be indicated 
at the edge. Thus, supposing that two of the adjacent edges of a 
piece of glass are true, or have been cut true, and it is required to cut 
a smaller pane 4in. by 3in. from a broken piece, for example, lay the 
glass on the board so that the true and square edges coincide with 
A Band AC, and then putting the T square over the glass at 3, run the 
diamond over the glass and break away the piece thus cut, and next lay 
the T square on the glass at 4, and with the diamond make another 
scratch, so as to take off the other piece that is over and above the 
quantity required. If the board is not graduated, the edges of the 
blade of the T square must’ be of necessity divided into inches, etc. 
The JT square itself will need no description further than saying that 
the cross-piece which is brought against the edge of the board should 
be 1ft. long, and the blade that lies on the glacs from 2ft. to 3ft. 

1690. The best kind of tool for cutting glass is undoubtedly the 
glazier’s diamond, which consists of a handle about 6in. long, flattened 

The giagiers on two sides that it may be more easily ~ 

grasped with the thumb and fingers, and fitted 
at the lower end into a piece of steel of rectangular shape, 
and bevelled at the bottom as shown in fig. 745. In using 
the diamond, which projects from this bevelled end as - 
shown in the illustration, the face of the bevel should be thee 
held parallel to the surface of the glass. The cutting edge p1amonp. 
of the diamond makes a clean, clear cut or scratch from side to side, 
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and by applying a gentle pressure the parts thus divided will come 
apart with aslight snap. Glaziers’ diamonds when new cost from I5s. to 
21s. ; but it is possible to purchase them at prices ranging srniesia 
from 5s. to Ios. at unredeemed pledge shops and dealers Bt er 
in second-hand mathematical instruments. Such a man, 

for exainple, as MR. ARCHBUTT, Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
_ Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E., who keeps a first-rate stock 
of new and second-hand instruments of every description, would not 
fail to supply any amateur who might send to or vist him with a good 
second-hand glazier’s diamond. 

1691. Fortunately, however, for those who could not or would not 
feel disposed to give even Ss. for a glazier’s diamond, a cheap and 
efficient tool for cutting glass is to be found in the american 
American Glass-cutter, which consists of an iron handle, &%#*cttter. 
as shown in fig 746, made like the diamond, so that it may be firmly 
grasped with the fingers 
and thumb, and bevelled —*e na, oo . tN 
at the lower end. This oe 

; FIG. 746, AMERICAN GLASS-CUTTER. 

end is further cut along 
its length to receive a small steel wheel of extreme hardness, whose 
circumference projects for a short distance beyond the surface of the 
bevel. When this wheel is drawn over a piece of glass, a consider- 
able degree of pressure being applied, the circumference crushes or 
scratches the glass,and the glassmaybe broken apartalong Howto 
the scratch thus made. Owjng, possibly, tothe inability of © ™*°** 
the amateur to keep the same pressure on the instrument throughout 
its course along the glass, the scratch made by the wheel of the cutter 
is not always complete, and the glgss will bfegk irregularly. 

1692. On examining the glass-cutter it will be noticed that there are 
notches of different widths in it. These are to enable the operator to 
break off any projectingepieces of glass that yet remain wotchesin 
beyond the crack. This is easily done, and, in nineteen 9 °5* Utter: 
cases out of twenty, without injuring the piece that is wanted for 
glazing. Sometimes, however, an accident will happen, and the piece 
will be broken; and so, although the glass-cutter can be recommended 
for reducing pieces of glass that have been cut a little too large to the 
required size, or for cutting a pane at odd times to repair breakages, 
it is for this very reason and to avoid waste that the amateur is advised 
when he has aheavy jobof glazing in hand to get his glass cut for him, or 
to buy it ready for use from some wholesale dealer in glass for horticui- 
tural and other purposes. The American Glass-cutters are sold for ts 
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each. Excellent ones may be procured of MESSRS. CHURCHILL AND 
Co., American Merchants, 21, Cross Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
1693. Lastly, the amateur will require a putty-knife, without 
which it is impossible to finisH the puttying by which a pane of glass 
The putty- is secured in its place, and bring the putty to an accurate 
and even bevel, slanting in every direction from the surface 
of the glass to the outer surface of the frame, so as to throw off the water 
that falls on the glass. A good putty-knife may be bought at from 9d. 
to Is, For remova: of the remains of a broken pane and the putty by 
which it is held, and which has grown extremely hard by age and 
Enifefor exposure, a knife, technically called a hacking-knife, must 
o" be used. It has received this name because the removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash-frame is termed “hacking out” in 
the trade. The knife itself is a stiff, wedge-shaped blade, broad at the 
back and bevelled away to a point at the top, inserted between two 
pieces of stiff leather which serve as a handle, and which prevent the 
blows given to the knife by the hammer to cut out the broken glass 
and hard putty from jarring the hand. Most amateurs who try this 
kind of work, most likely because they know nothing about the hacking- 
knife, use their putty-knife or a chisel, much to the detriment of either. 
A hacking-knife costs from 6d. to 9d., and the amateur who does his 
own glazing will find that money laid out in the purchase of one will 
be well spent. 
1694. Let us now look at the modus operandi to be followed in re- 
pairing a broken pane of glass. In the first place, the broken glass 
and putty must be removed with the hacking-knife, leav- 
broken pane ing the rebate into which the glass has to be fitted as 
= clear as it is possible to make it. If the injury done to 
the glass be but small, an effort should be made to preserve the largest 
Clearing the {fagment intact by cutting round it with a diamond and 
_  Febate. = glass-cutter and pushing it out, holding a lump of putty 
c may “ ++ that it may not fall to the ground and be broken. Sometimes 
this ig done *ken out whole without cutting round it, but cases in which 
1695. The "Gre very rare. 
to measure the leute having been cleared, the next thing to be done is 
that is ttn and breadth of the opening inside the rebate— 
Tieaaiea from the 4 say, along the dotted lines shown in fig. 74) 
_ OPENING. heavy lines which show the full extent of the 
rebate against which the “he lighter lines within show that part of the 
right angles to the other sustass ties or is bedded, and which is at 
face. The measurement is always bey 
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taken in the middle of the opening, across it in both directions as 
shown by the dotted lines. It sill wie 
be as well to say that the proportions Measurement 
of the sash-frame sfown in fig. 747 ‘*aken. 
are exaggerated for the sake of showing the rebate 
and the mode of measurement more clearly. Sup- 
ee sates ae. posing, for example, that the exact measurement 

MENT OF PANE In. Of the opening to be glazed is 18in. by 12in., the 

SASH-FRAME, glass should be cut in. les» each 411 ance in 

way, that is to say, 17%in. by 11%in. This causes the ™easurement, 
glass to be y,in. less every way than the opening that is to receive it, 
and insures its fitting in easily. The best mode of measurement is to 
mark the length and breadth of the opening accurately on mane Pe 
a lath, and tell the glass-cutter that this is the exact size ™easuring. 
of the space to be filled ; he will then take care to cut the glass a trifle 
less in length and breadth that it may slip easily into its place. If 
the amateur trust to measurement by feet and iffches, so accurate a fit 
may not be obtained as that which is insured by measuring in the 
manner just described. 

1696. The glass having been procured ready cut for use, or cut by 
the amateur if he possesses the appliances for doing the work, a bed- 
ding of putty must be carefully laid round that part of the 

edding of 
rebate against which the glass is to be placed,®and the putty 1 for 
pane pressed in firmly against it, the necessary pressure 
being given by rubbing the thumbs along the edge of the glass. The 
bedding to receive the glass should be put all round the rebate, and 
the putty should not be spared, for if there be not sufficient 
there is a chance that the pane of, glass mayebe cracked. ‘clase aaa 
When firmly fixed in its place putty must be applied all 
round the edge of the pane and shaped to a bevel by the aid of the 
putty-knife ; the surplusqutty that has been forced out on the inside 
of the pane by the pressure used in putting the glass in its place must 
also be removed. 

1697. Putty may be bought of the oil and colour man ai 1 ¥d. or 
2d. per lb. It is made of whiting mixed with as much raw linseed oil 
as is necessary to form it into a stiff paste. When putty putty: its 
has been allowed to get hard it may be restored to its  °#8t 
former condition by heating it and working it up again while hot. 
This is the reason why a piece of hardened putty grows plastic when 
held and worked up with the hand. The amateur is advised to buy 
his putty ready made, and not to attempt to make it for himself. For 

48 
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tron frames, or in any position where the rebate is of small size and 
but little putty can be used to fix in the glass, some white 
he beages lead may be mixed with the putty, or putty may be made 
bebought lead may e putty, or putty may 
of white lead and litharge specially for the purpose. To 
avoid the disfigurement arising from the juxtaposition of white putty 
with putty that has been painted, when mending a broken window for 
Colourea CxamMple, some colouring matter may be worked up with 
putty. the putty to assimilate its colour as closely as possible to 
the colour of the painted part. Soft and new putty should always be 
used for bedding glass, because it is yielding and plastic, and will give 
way to the pressure brought to bear on the glass to bring it into its 
place. 
1698. The following recipes for making soft putty and for softening 
How to make 22rd putty are taken from Spon’s “Workshop Recipes,” 
patty. a very useful book, for which a place should be found on 
the shelves of all amateur artisans. 
RECIPE.— Soft Putty. ‘‘ Mix 1olbs. of whiting and 1]b. of white lead 
with the necessary quantity of boiled linseed oil, adding to it half a gill 
of the best salad oil. The salad oil prevents the white lead 
" from hardening, and preserves the putty in a state suffi- 
ciently soft to adhere at all times, not suffering the wet to enter by 
getting hard and cracking off, as is often the case with ordinary hard 
putty.” 
1699. The best way to preserve ordinary putty from cracking is to 
paint it as soon after it is put on as possible ; and when putty has 
an dried and cracked to such an extent that it allows the wet 
puttyfrom to enter, it is best to remove it and substitute fresh putty, 
~  ortoruna brush charged with priming over the putty, 
working the bristles well into the cracks, and then to rub soft putty 
into the cracks to fill them up, after which the work should receive at 
least two coats of paint. : 
1700. The following is an excellent way to soften putty :—“ Take 
tlb. of American pearlash and 3lbs. of quick-stone lime, slake the 
To soften ime in water, then add the pearlash and make the whole 
patty. about the consistence of paint. Apply it to both sides of 
the glass, and let it remain for twelve hours, when the putty will be so 
softened that the glass may be taken out of the frame with the greatest 
facility.” 
1701. Hard putty may also be softened prior to removal by drawing 
¢ red-hot iron along it, and this mode of taking glass and putty out of 
ora frames and garden-lights will be found useful when it is necessary 
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to proceed to re-glazing. Care, however, must be taken when using 
the red-hot iron not to injure the wood-work. A frill- Softening 
ing-iron used by laundresses will be foynd to be just the Putty by heat 
thing for this purpose. 

1702. Before glazing a new frame or any new wood-work, the frame 
or sash, or whatever it may be, must first be primed or painted with 
the first coat of paint. Putty hasan affinity for glass and qreatment of 
paint, and will adhere readily to either and harden ; but Mtoe = 
for wood in its natural state, or for stone, putty has but 
very little, if any, affinity, and for this reason it is necessary to paint 
wood-work before any glazing is done. 

1703. In glazing a new sash-frame the work is merely the operation 
of glazing a single opening multiplied by the number of openings 
formed by the frame and transverse sash-bars; and if Proper 
the amateur knows how to glaze a single opening properly, ree ms 
he may undertake any amount of work of thig,kind. All that he has 
to remember is that, after the manner adopted in roofing with slates 
or tiles, the first pane of glass is inserted between the sash-bars at 
the bottom, and means must be taken to give the first pane that is 
put in a suitable inclination, so that the overlapping part of every 
pane rests flatly on that of the pane immediately below it. 

When one pane does not fit accurately on anotper at 


the overlapping, water will make its way between “v4 
the pieces of glass, and in extremely cold 

weather this water will freeze, often “i 

breaking the glass. Dust is LL 

wag tobecde ean 
lodge in the over- ; ie See 


Ui 


lap, and as time LeSs 


SS 
wears on the ac- @"p 


cumulation gives a ° 
dirty appearance to the glass, which can only be got rid of by taking 
out the glass, washing it, and re-glazing. 

1704. The means to be adopted to procure a proper inclinatfon for 
the panes will be better understood from fig. 748, in which the sectior 
of the lower part of a garden light is shown just where the sash-bar is 
let into the lower rail. In this, BCindicates the top of the pow to 
gash-bar, DE the bottom, and FG the line of the rabbet "ore it. 
in which the glass is laid, the line HK being a line at which the sash- 
bar is bevelled away on either side towards the bottom to give it a 
lighter appearance. Fig. 749 shows a transverse section of the cross- 
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Sar, in which the letters indicating the lines in fig. 748 are repeated 
so that the same points and positions in each figure may be readily 
tion identified. Putty is spread along the bottom rail 
ofputty. thickly at L, and carried away to nothing up the 
rebates on either side of contiguous sash-bars in which the 
pane rests that is about to be put in. On this the glass is 
bedded, resting on the wood, or with a very thin layer of putty 7 
between the glass and wood, at M. For the reception of the apedi hes 
next pane the same process is repeated. At the bottom of the sieuwke: 
pane, namely at M, sufficient putty is laid in the opposite rebate to allow 
the under surface of the second pane to lay flat on the upper surface of 
the first pane, and the putty is carried away upthe rebate to nothing at G. 
By this expedient the overlapping of the glass is rendered as complete 
Extent or 204 efficient as itcan be. In glazing, no possible benefit 
overlap. can be derived from having a broad overlap. Half an 
inch is sufficient in eyery case for overlapping, and in glazing for 
orchard houses it is thought to be quite enough to bring edge and edge 
of the glass together. The less the overlap, in reason, the less lodg- 
ment is given for dust and dirt, and consequently the less the dis- 
figurement when the accumulated dust and moisture has turned green. 
1705. To clean glass, a little soap and water, lukewarm, may be 
used, and after the surface of the glass begins to dry it may be 
To clean Polished with a piece of chamois leather. When glass is 
glass. = very foul and dirty, it is useful to dissolve a little stone 
ammonia in water, and apply the solution thus made to the glass with 
a piece of rag ; the ammonia in the water takes hold of and removes 
every particle of dirt, leaving the glass, after it has been polished, 
beautifully clear and translucent. 
1706. It is sometimes necessary to darken glass, or to produce an imi- 
tation frosting on the surface of glass, to render it semi-transparent, or 
so that while light can pass through itis not possible to see 
giass. through it. For temporary purposes, a solution of Epsom 
salts, brushed over the glass, will immediately crystallise, crystals 
forming all over the surface; but when anything more 
How to ‘ ; : , : : 
tmitate durable is required, a little white or green oil-paint 
should be used. In this kind of work a painter's brush 
should be used—one that is tolerably well worn is better—and 
a little colour being taken up on the ends of the bristles, it should 
be dabbed all over the inside surface of the glass, in a manner 
resembling “stippling” in painting in oils, etc. On glass treated 
in this way a pattern may be traced with the blunt end of a thin 
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stick, giving the appearance of a clear pattern on ground or frosted 
glass. ° 2 

1707. A preparation for painting the insides of greenhouses, etc., 
has recently come into use, to which fhe name of “ Summer Cloud” 
has been given, because its effect on everything within ,, dncavous 
the house is exactly like that of a cloud passing over the sloud.” 
face of the sun. This is highly recommended, and may be procured 
of most nurserymen and seedsmen, or of oil and colovr men, at a cost 
not greatly exceeding that of paint. e 

1708. It now only remains to give a few memoranda with regard to 
glazing that will be useful to the amateur, which cannot: interna 
conveniently be classed under any of the sections in which © élazing. 
the entire subject has been divided and grouped for greater facility of 
treatment. 

1709. First, with regard to the mode adopted for cutting circular panes, 
an operation which the amateur may never have to put into practice, but 
which he may as well know how to do. Tfie centre of 

; ‘ : Mode of 
the circle to be cut having been ascertained by measure- __ outting 
ment, a flat plate is placed over it, covered with wax or spacial tae 
some substance that will cause it to adhere to the glass on the lower sur- 
face, and having a hole sunk in the centre in the upper surface. This 
plate need be no bigger than a penny. An arm, having a pivot to 
work in the hole sunk in the plate, and gradudted in inches and parts 
of inches, carrying a socket which holds the diamond, and by which 
the diamond can be removed to any desired distance from the centre, 
is then placed over the glass, and the pivot is held firmly against the 
plate with one hand, while the diamond is carried round in a circle with 
the other hand, cutting the glass as it goer 

1710. The amateur may have occasion to use glass in the construc- 
tion of some models, and especially in making electrical machines, 
Glass, being so very bfittle, is exceedingly difficult to be 40. +5 maxe 
worked with any degree of certainty by any but those prea rieog 
who make glass-cutting their trade. When pieces of *mooth. 
glass are bought ready cut it will be found that the edge left by the 
diamond, even when used by a glazier, is rather rough. For window- 
panes this is of no consequence whatever ; but when it is necessary 
that the edges should be straight and smooth, and the corners taken 
off, this can be done by rubbing them on a flat piece of stone, with a 
little sand and water or emery and water. When it is necessary to re- 
move the gloss from one side of a pane or piece of glass—or, in other 
words, to frost it—this can be done by rubbing the surface required to be 
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frosted upon a flat stone with emery and water. When two pieces 
are wanted their surfaces can be frosted and brought quite true by 
rubbing them one against another, with emery powder and water 
between. 
1711. For making holes through glass, the following plan succeeds 
admirably, and has the merit of being very simple, inexpensive, and, 
Drilling holes With proper care, certain. A common steel drill, of the 
through glass. size of the hole required, should be made as hard as the 
steel will allow, and ground to a rather sharp point. The drill must 
be placed on the glass at the spot to be pierced, and caused to revolve 
at the rate of about 200 per minute. The sheet of glass must be 
bedded on putty, which greatly contributes to the success of the opera- 
tion, because, although sufficiently unyielding to keep the glass up to 
the drill, it has a certain amount of elasticity. A more rigid material 
will not be found.to answer. The drill, whilst at work, should be kept 
moist and cool with a lubricating composition made of turpentine 
and camphor. It is eas‘er to drill a Small hole in glass than a large 
one, but with care and proper attention to the bedding, even large 
ones may be successfully bored. 

1712. A tubular piece of glass can be cut without much difficulty 
with a common saw file, if done under water. The water seems to 

Cutting have the effect of stcpping the vibration imparted to 
tabular glass. the glass by the action of the file, because water is of no 
use unless the tube is submerged ; it is not sufficient to merely keep 
the file moist. 

1713. Before leaving the subject of glazing, it is desirable to call 
attention to Bickley’s Patent Horizontal Sash-Bars, manufactured 

Bickiey's Only by MR. -A. Lowe, 14, Green Lane, Small- 
Patent Horl- heath, Birmingham. By the aid of these bars, the 

Beeh-Bars. amateur artisan is enabled to construct a glass roof 
for a greenhouse, or any other structure, without resorting to the 
use of putty, and with but very little paint. The ordinary sash-bars 
are vertical, that is to say, they are placed in a sloping direction from 
the top to the bottom of the roof; but the sash-bars made by Mr. 
Bickley are placed in a horizontal position, from side to side of the 
roof. The principle on which these bars are made is shown in fig. 
750, in which C represents a portion of the rafter on which the sash-bar 
Siracture ana T¢StS,and B the sash-bar itself; Gis a strip of lead or metal 
useof bar. nailed along the bevel along the uppermost edge of the 
bar, with copper nails ; and it may be said that the bars are all sup- 
plied ready for use, with the metal strips nailed to them. Supposing 
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this to represent part of a bar fixed in position, the bottom edges of 
the upper row of panes of glass rest onethe part Aof the metal, and 
are held firmly down in place by the clips E, E, E, which are bent up- 
wards for the purpose, as shown in the®liagram. The upper edges of 





FIG. 750. BICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH-BAR, 


the lower rows of panes are laid along the rabbet D in the sash-bar 
B, and are held in place by the clips F, &% F, which are pressed 
down upon them. The clips F, F, F serve also to carry the water from 
the upper panes far down on to the next row of panes, and the sloping 
part G also carries all condensed moisture safely away from the inside 
of the glass on to the next row of panes, thus preventing drip, which 
exists in the ordinary method of glazing. 

1714. In fig. 751 the section of a pit or greerfhouse roof is shown, on 
a scale of lin. to a foot, which exhibits the simplest mode of covering 
in a structure of this kind. B is a rafter 3in. deep by oonstmotion 
1 4in. wide ; C, C are patent horizontal sash-bars, let into sa capri 
the rafters by means of notches cut into them Xin. in bars. 
depth, and nailed on with wire, nails ; F ¢ are sections of panes of 
glass ; H i$ the eaves-board, with a strip of patent lead J nailed along it 
to receive and hold down the lower edges of the lowest row of panes ; 
N is the wall-plate; mM, a hinged flap-board just under the eaves- 
board, for ventilation ; X is a hinged flap-board or light for top venti- 
lation; w is the wall against which the structure is built, and y 
the front wall, or row of lights in front, according as the structure 
is a greenhouse or a pit. The bars are made in various guess ana 
sizes, from tin. X lin. to rin. X 1}gin. in size, and are prices of bars. 
sold per foot run at prices ranging from 3d. to 3X%d. per foot. For 
small structures, the amateur will find the smallest size sufficiently 
strong; but for large buildings the larger sizes should be used. The 
lead plates are made of the weight of 3lbs. to the foot super. ; but 
they may be had of qlbs. to the foot super. at an extra charge of Kd. 
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per foot run of the bars. The illustration is given in two parts, a, a, 
and a,a in each portion showing their connection. 
1715. It should be said that though the lead clips should be bent on 
to the glass when in its place, they should not be pressed down in such 
Precautions 2 Manner as to allow the whole of the lower surface of the 
to be taken. clip to lie flatly in contact with the upper surface of the 
glass, because when in this position the lead sucks the water up. The 
rafters may be placed from 4ft. to 6ft. apart at the utmost, accord- 
ing to the size of the sash-bars, the smaller bars requiring 
less width between the rafters; but from 3ft. to 5ft. + 
seems to be a safer distance as the maximum, and, 
at the same time, by no means so close as to 
cause any diminution of light. In fixing 
the bars it is a good plan to strain 
a chalk line éigh¢/y where one of 
the bars, the topone prefer- _ 
ably, is to be fixed. » 
Having marked all 
the rafters with this, 
the other ones may be 
measured from these 
marks, allowing 
about 5gin.forlap ; 
thus, if the glass 
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SECTION OF ROOF OF GREEN- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTED WITH 
PATENT HORIZONTAL 
SASH-BARS, 


to say, 
from the top of the pane to the 
bottom, make the marks 17}% in. apart. 
The pars should then be nailed on, placing the 
» lower edges precisely to the marks. It is desirable to 
try a square of glass occasionally as the work proceeds. 
Wire or French nails should be used for nailing the bars 
to the rafters, and when nailing them on the amateur 
should be careful to avoid the rabbet. Where the glass 
is not cut true it should be lapped, making the laps 
towards the south or west, or a strip of glass 2in. 
wide may be laid over the joint. If, however, the glass 
be cut true, moisture will not enter. 
1716, The great advantages of the mode of glazing introduced by 
Mr Bickley are its durability, its cheapness, and the 
dartved trom rapidity with which glazing and unglazing, or the inser- 
mee of Pare. tion of a new pane in place of one that has been broken, 
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can be performed. It is estimat@d that a roof made on this 
principle will last for fifty vears, the metal and glass alone being 
exposed to rain and the action of the*weather. ¢The inventor is 
of opinion that his lead-bars will last a hundred years, and this 
without the painting and puttying “every other year which is 
necessary to preserve all greenhouses built on the ordinary plan. 
With regard to the rapidity with which glazing and unglazing can be 
done, it is estimated that the former may be carried out at the rate of 
20oft. super. per hour, and the latter at the rate of 80oft. super. per 
hour. Mr. Bickley says, with regard to cheapntss: My plan costs 
but little more to commence with, and considerably less when repairs 
are considered. I give an approximate estimate of the two plans, 
leaving out wall-plates, frame-work, glass, etc., which are much the 
same on either side, with the exception of top ventilation, which is 
simpler and cheaper on my plan; 18in. glass is supposed to be used 
in either plan and not included. 


Ong Hunprep Feet witn Putty. | One Hunprepv Fest on mv Pian. 
4s. d. Ss d. 
Boft, rafter sash-bars, at rgd. ...... 010 0 ZOFt. rARLEPS...reccscsescccrsccsssersereerree O § 6 
Mortising and fixing do. ......-.... 0 3 0 Boft. patent bars at 3d. w.s.esereerers 1 0 Oo 
Glazing, putty, and outside paint- Fixing and glazing .....cccccreccreer O 2 0 


ing, ¢ Ceats, per foot, 134d 012 6 


x § 6 
After repairs, outside painting, 
etc., per annum as. 6d., repre- 
senting interest at 5 percent. .... 2 10 0 


15 6 6 6 


The balance according to the above statement is largely in favour of 
Mr. Bickley’s plan. Whichever plan is adopted, the first cost of con- 
struction is much the same, but in years to come a great saving ts 
effected in fresh painting and puttying. : 

1717. Aud here it is necessary to bring to a close the series of 
instructions in Carpentry and Joinery, and the various branches of the 
building trade, by which it is sought to help to make 


Everp man His own Mechanic , 


and it is earnestly hoped that the information that it has been 


attempted to impart may prove as useful to each reader , ee ae 
when put in practice as the knowledge of it has been to on whet ase 
the writer during the last twenty-six years of his life, in 
which he has managed to pick it up bit by bit, and use it to his 
advantage, thereby helping himself to acquire many things that he 
e have gone without and done without, for lack of 


otherwis 
must 8" 
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means to purchase them, or hdve them done by others. Although 
much has been described that the amateur will not do, nothing has 
been brought under his notice that he cannot do, if his will is good 
to set about the work and carry it to its finish. Much, too, has been 
left unsaid that might have been said ; but as a quart measure will 
hold no more than a quart, so no more information can be given ina 
certain number of pages than they will fairly contain. It can be 
arged, however, on the opposite side of the question, that if much has 
been omitted which might have been introduced, nothing that has 
been given could well have been left out, and that everything that 
has been described by words and represented by figures and 
diagrams will be found to possess a practical value for the practical 
amateur. 
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@ RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW OF THE NEW WOODS, NEW TOOLS AND 
APPLIANCES, NEW MACHINES AND NEW PROCESSES OF THE 
LAST TEN YEARS. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


1. It is now well-nigh ten years since the pages of ‘ Every Man His 
Own Mechanic” were written, and the book itself sent forth asa 
candidate for public favour, very much after the semblance of a 
helping hand, stretched forth to aid and assist all such as were ready 
and willing to help themselves. Its primary object was to afford 
simple and plain teaching on practical work to all who —onyect 
might desire to avail themselves of it, and to gather into “=yery Man 
one and the same volume, and give at comparatively Mechanic.” 
small cost, information which had hitherto been scattered through 
a number of volumes, often costly and of considerable bulk, and 
better suited for the use of professional workm€n, and which had to 
be gleaned from their pages, often with difficulty of comprehension, 
owing to the trade terms and technical expressions, with which, 
being written by professional men, they naturally bristled. And 
this difficulty, it may be said, was still further intensified by the 
tendency which manifests itself in all books and papers written by 
professional writers for professional readers, to leave minutiz of 
operations, and the why and the wherefore of things to be done and 
things not to be done, altogether untouched, on the supposition that 
those in whose behalf the books themselves were ostensibly written, 
knew all about these matters, and that, having them, so to speak, 
at their fingers’ ends, there was really no necessity to say anything 
whatever about them. 

2. And thus it happened that the book was written, of which a 
new edition is now asked for. The result has fully justified the hope 
of the writer, and he has had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
contribution to the technical literature of the day has won good 
opinions from the Press, and the warmest expressions of satisfaction 
from many of those into whose possession it had come. One of 
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these, indeed, writing from the Dominion of Canada, bore unsought 
— book “6 but welcome ‘estimony to the effect that ‘‘ Every Man 
to amateurs His Own Mechanic ’”’ had been “‘a perfect god-send ”’ 

colonists, to him, inasmuch as by the practical teaching conveyed 
in its pages, it had enabled him to build his own house, rough as it 
may have been, from foundation to roof-ridge, with his own hands, 
though he knew nothing more about the constructive work involved 
in the various branches of the building trades than what he could 
pick up from the pages and paragraphs of the book that he had 
elected to take to Canada with him asa vade mecum., 

3. Even were this the only case in which the volume had proved 
to be of use, the writer would have been content; how much more 
so, then, when such tributes to its utility have been multiplied a 
thousandfold and renewed from time to time through each succes- 
sive year since its first appearance. There is little in its eight 
Revisions of hundred and sixteen pages that requires alteration, but 

macer in there is much of interest and work that may be added 

Piten, thereto; and in printing a new edition of the original 
work, it has been thought better to correct its paragraphs here and 
there in the few parts in which revision might be absolutely required, 
introducing such new matter as it might be thought desirable to add 
in the form of an Appendix, rather than to recast the entire work at 
its present juncture, and incorporate the editions with the subject 
matter of the particular chapters to which they individually belong. 

4. It only semains now to indicate generally the form which the 
Appendix will assume, and to show of what it will consist. In its 
treatment the same order of arrangement will be followed that was 
adopted in the original, that is to ray, so far as the subjects to be 
treated will admit. Thus it will be desirable to touch briefly on two 
or three new woods that have come into use more or less during the 
last few years, to mention some of the new tools and appliances for 

Heads of the workshop that have been introduced, to call 
beens ¢, attention to some of the new machines and machinery 

sppendiz. that have been put upon the market, and to say a few 
words about some of the processes carried out in the building trades 
in which improvements in the modus operands have been effected, 
or in which the labour involved has been lessened and the cost of 
production proportionately lightened. Such is the broad and per- 
haps somewhat scant outline of what it is intended to place at the 
reader’s disposal in this Appendix, in which, perhaps, will be found 
much more information than the above remarks imply. 
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27. Woops AND MATERIALS USED IN WoOOD-WORKING. 
e e 


§. Thereis not much, perhaps, to be said under this heading ; but 
what there is to bring under the reader’s notice, it may be as well 
to say. We cannot expect any considerable additions to the kinds 
of timber that form the bulk of our materials for wood-working 
derived from Northern Europe, America, and other Localities 
countries in a lesser degree. Even the principal woods “we may 
of Australia, New Zealand, and South-Western Agja are ale 
fairly well known, and itis rather to the inland regions of Africa 
and the forests of Burmah, Borneo, and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago that we must look chiefly for new varieties. The woods 
that most demand notice here are Sequoia, Padouk and Tasso, 
which I may now notice in their alphabetical order. There is another 
wood much advertised now in bedroom suites under the name of 
Satin Walnut. Of this it is only needful to say that the name that 
is given to it is misleading, and that itis a peor worthless kind of 
material that will not last. 

6. PADOUK.—This is a very pretty variety of wood that grows in 
Eastern India, and is imported therefrom. It isbrought  Padouk. 
to this country, I believe, in logs from Io to 20 feet in width, and 
from 12 to 18 inches square. It*is of a reddish tint, and is 
marked longitudinally with stripes of a somewhat darker tint than 
the ground colour, and others of a paler, almost whitish hue, which 
give a pretty sheen to the wood when it is moved backwards and 
forwards in the light, giving the surface somewhat the appearance 
of shot silk. I do not know in what quantities it can be obtained, 
but I am told it is to be bought of some dealers, and that infor- 
mation re¥pecting it and the timber itself may be obtained of 
Mr. OLIVER, Bunhill Row, London, £.C. It is a strong and 
fairly hard wood, likely to be useful in cabinet making and 
ornamental carpentry, and for articles of furniture. 

4, SEQUOIA.—This handsome-looking wood is obtained from the 
Wellingtonia gigantea, a species of pine of great size that has its 
habitat in California and the Western parts of the United States. 
Being of great height and girth the planks sawn from Sequoia. 
its trunk are of considerable breadth. It is of a reddish tint, not 
unlike cedar in some specimens, variously marked from narrow 
stripes in alternate tints, one darker and the other lighter, to broad 
and weil-defined marking of a pronounced cnaracter caused by the 


large size of the rings of which the trunk of the tree is composed. 
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Its chief use is for panelled work, for which the size and beauty of 
its veinings render it spesially suitable. The wood, however, is 
brittle, and soft in substance, being readily indented by pressure, 
and easily damaged by blows, etc. It is, therefore, ill-adapted for 
cabinet-making and for household furniture, except for drawer 
sides, bottoms, and inside work generally, for which it is equal 
to pine. 

8. Tasso.—This is a whitish or yellowish wood that has been 
introduced since p880, and is used in fret-cutting. It is brought 
from Southern Evrope, and may be obtained in any quantity from 

Tasso wood. MESSRS. J. H. SKINNER AND CO., Zimber Merchants, 

East Dereham, Norfolk, who, I believe, are the chief, if 
not the only importers. If I may hazard a guess at its origin 
I should say that it is the wood of the yew tree. At all events, 
Zaxus is the Latin name of the yew tree, and the transit from this 
word to Tasso is not one that presents any difficulty. 

9. I had better say at once that Iam not able to give any in- 
formation as to where Padouk may be bought, and that if I required 
any Sequoia or Tasso wood for my own use I should write to Messrs. 
Skinner and Co., or one other of the dealers in wood whose names 

Writing for are mentioned in Chapters II. and III. Let me add that 
vatetesi¢ amateurs or dealers when writing for any particular 
rare timber. Lind of ‘rare timber should be careful in describing the 
qualities of the wood they want, and the purpose for which they 
require it, and be particular about giving its name with scrupulous 
exactness. Not very long ago a reader of ‘‘ Every Man His Own 
Mechanic’’ wrote to me to say that I had made misleading state. 
ments therein, and that. he had heen brought to grief by placing 
dependence on what | had said. I had described Botany Bay wood 
as ‘‘a dense hard heavy wood, intensely black in colour,’’ and, as 
he wanted some wood of this description for some special work that 
he then had in hand, he wrote to various dealers for it. Possibly 
there was little, if any, in the market, or the dealers to whom he wrote 
had not got it, and would take no trouble to look for any, so they 
replied to the effect that they had not got any. At last, finding that 
the seeker for Botany Bay wood returned to the charge oftener than he 
liked, a worried timber merchant at last sent him a bit of very inferior 
mahogany which is known as ‘‘ Bay wood,” and which is no more 
like Botany Bay wood in colour, grain, and density than chalk is 
like cheese. Thinking that if anyone had made a mistake it must 
af a dead certainty be myself and not the dealer, he wrote me a 
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letter couched in terms of severe reproof, suggesting that I had 
better refrain from teaching, or attempfing to teach others, until 1 
was more competent to assume the position of teacher. I hope in 
future that those who deem me to be iff error will make sure that I 
am really at sea before they resort to pen, ink, and paper in order to 
set me straight, 

10. In making up furniture and cabinet work, and putting together 
pieces of ornamental carpentry, and even in joinery, there is no stuff 
turned out ready to hand so useful and so much réquired Mouldings of 
by the amateur as MOULDINGS. Mention has already eo eon 
been made of mouldings, and examples given in pages to buy them. 
70 and 71 of this work, and the address of a dealer in these 
specialities has been given. It is only right, however, to add that 
mouldings of every shape, size, and description, suitable for every 
kind of work for which they are or may be used, can be obtained 
from MR. SAMUEL ELLIOTT, Albert Mills, Newbury, Berkshire. 
Patterns of these machine-made mouldings dre always supplied by 
the makers, and application should be made by the amateur for 
lists, that he may keep them at hand for reference when necessary. 

11, Another natura] product, that the amateur will find of great 
use to him, is the bamboo, which may be turned to account, in many 
ways, in making ornamental furniture. ‘They can be used, as is 
pointed out by MESSRS. FISHER AND SHARPE, Cenéral Jron- 
mongery Stores, 172, Queen Victoria-street, London, £.C., “ for 
an infinite variety of purposes. For the garden, their strength and 
durability render thei the cheapest and most elegant of all supports. 
The longer ones are suitable for making tent poles, binding into 
arches and arcades, knocking dawn birds’ enests or dead branches; 
for masts, spars, and punt poles; for ambulance poles, Baatsoas: 
artists’ easels, and for every purpose where lightness epee 
and strength are required.”” Yes, they are fit, indeed, R feyivied 
for all these purposes ; but still more for ornamental 
furniture of every description, such as small tables, whatnots, the 
music Canterbury, fire screens, and other articles of like kind, which 
by their light and pretty appearance contrast agreeably with the 
heavier furniture of a room. They are useful, too, for the ornamen- 
tation of flower boxes and summer houses. In lengths of 3ft. gin. 
and g-in. and j-in. thick, they may be bought at 6d. and 8d. per 
dozen, or 58. and 7s. per gross respectively. Canes, 6ft. 6in. long, 
and #:in. and j-in. thick, are sold at @d. and 8d. each, or §s. per 
dozen respectively. For tent making, fine poles may be bought 14 feet 
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long and 13-in. thick, at 38. each, or 338. per dozen; and others, 2}-in. 
and 34-in. thick and of thé same length, at 18s. each. Bamboos 
suitable for curtain poles, 7 feet long and 1}-in. thick, may be 
bought from 3s. to §s. each, and taper poles, 18 feet long, for fishing 
rods, at §s.each. Waste ends, for ornamental work, may be bought 
in short lengths at 1s. and 1s. 6d. per gross, according to thickness. 
I mention this because amateurs so often ask where bamboos may 
be bought, and the prices at which they are sold. 

12. Perhaps some of my readers may be curious to know how 
bamboo work is done, or, in other words, how pieces of bamboo are 


jointed together at right angles. y 
A A 


Bamboo The modus operandi LOD ISSS 







S 
Ne inerayed, iS very simple, and 
and the rods but few tools are re- 





together. = quired. Indeed, most BSSSSSSS 
of the work involved may be y) 


done with a brace and a few 
centrebits of different sizes, 

tenon-saw, a small rasp, a sharp 
knife, some bradawls, and a 
hammer and nails. The ac- 
companying diagrams will make 
the construction perfectly plain. 
In the part lettered A, a section 
of two pieces joined together at 
right angles is shown, a wooden 
plug or peg is glued into the end 
of the horizontal piece, and the 


projecting part of this peg is let FIG. 1. CONSTRUCTION OF BAMBOO 
WORK AND EXTERNAL APPEAR- 


into a hole bored into the upright = cg op jOINTS: 
by means of a centrebit. The 
end of the peg is shaped, or ought to be shaped, so as to butt firmly 
against the part of the interior of the piece of bamboo opposite the 
hole, and a wire nail is then driven through the side of the upright 
piece into the peg. This, however, is not always necessary, though 
in all cases it adds to the firmness of the structure, and the size of 
the nails can be suited to the thickness of the pegs and bamboos. 
At B is shown the external appearance of a joint in bamboo work ; 
and at C, a panel, or rather the centre of a panel. The joint at each 
of the four corners is done in the same way; the peg is always 
*-ed into the joint of the piece that enters, or appears to enter the 
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® 
piece, that is at right angles to it. It must be borne in mind that 
the end of the bamboo, where it touches the piece at right angles to 
it, must be carved so that it may butt firmly against it and make a 
neat and close joint. The curvature may be made by aid of the 
rasp, or with a knife, or a hole may be bored with a centrebit, and 
the piece so bored, divided before inserting the wooden plug. 

13. A writer in ‘‘ Amateur Work, Illustrated ”’ gives the following 
method of jointing bamboos, which is well worth repeating here. 
He says :—‘‘I have found it a great advantage ig time and surety, 
to do away with the use of glue in most cases where I formerly 
depended upon it. The inner surface of the bamboo is so glossy 
that I find it difficult to make a sure fastening with glue. Then, 
again, it is not always convenient to wait for the glue to harden, I 

now fit the wooden 


B : Alternative 
plugssnuglyintothe method of 


' constructing 
, ; WY =—_y—" ends of the bamboo Joints in 
mice WN Nt NN canes, tMen drill 
| oY — through the sides of the bamboo, 
and insert a small wire nail, 
first cutting off the head of the 
nail with cutting-pliers; if 
hecessary, two or three nails at 
as many points may be used. 
You can thus work right along 
FIG.2. ANOTHER MODE OF construct- With no delays for the glue to 
ING JOINTS IN BAMBOO WORK. harden, and you are absoiutely 
A. PLUG; B.B. WIRE NAILS; C, ; 
acnew: sure the plug will not draw 
. out when under a pull or strain. 
I have ndt found it necessary to extend the plug from piece to 
piece (as shown in Fig. 1.). The matting in which tea-chests are 
shipped is a material which harmonises nicely with the bamboo, I 
glue it upon shelves, table-tops, etc., and cover with one coat of 
varnish.” This last item is a wrinkle which, I am sure, will be 
useful to many an amateur workman. . 
14. This is all, perhaps, that it is necessary to say on bamboo 
work. Knowing where bamboos may be bought, and 
how to go to work to connect the pieces, the amateur pelo ar 
workman is in possession of the information on the  yoJ6n, etc, 
subject that he most needs. For the ornamentation of 4 ."ibco, 
window-boxes, summer-houses, etc., the bamboo may 
be used in the same manner that split sticke are used tor rustic 
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work, The cane should be neatly split or sawn through lengthways 
if great nicety is required, and then attached to the surface of the 
box, or panel, aS the case ‘may be, with thin wire nails; the semi- 
circular side of the bamboo projecting outwards. It is desirable 
in ornamentation of this kind to “‘ break the joint,’ as it is called 
in bricklaying—that is to say, to let the joint of the second piece 
laid on come midway between the joints of the first piece, if there 
be two joints in it, and to proceed in this way throughout the whole 
length of the piece of work thus treated. If the lengths be so short 
as to admit of only one joint in the length, the joints should be 
disposed in such a manner that they are near the top in the first, 
third, fifth pieces, etc., and near the bottom in the second, fourth, 
and sixth pieces, and so on in alternation throughout. Another 
plan in such a case is to arrange the pieces of bamboo in such a 
manner that the joint in each piece is about an inch below that in 
the piece before it, the joint in the first piece being about an inch 
from the top; continue this until the joint in the last piece put on is 
about an inch from the bottom, and then reverse the method of 
procedure, putting each joint just an inch above the joint in the 
piece put on before it. Modes of attachment, in which the joints 
will thus form a kind of pattern, will readily suggest themselves to 
the amateur wood-worker. 
15. A pretty kind of cache-pot may 
be easily made with pieces of bam- 
Gashetet boo, that will present a 
in Benes very pretty appearance. 
An article of this kind is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion; and it will be noticed that it 
bears a strong resemblance to an 
earthenware pot of much the same 
form, coloured in tints of green and 
brown ; the external surface being so 
fashioned as to simulate bamboo. 
It is sufficient to stop the ends of the FIG. 3, CACHE-POT IN BAMBOO 
pieces with plugs of wood, and so 
then to string them on two wires 
passed through the plugs, one at the top and the other at the 
bottom, about an inch, or rather less than an inch, from the ends 
of each piece. When made in this way, the ends of the wires 
having been connected, it may be dropped over a flower-pot, or the 
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flower-pot placed within the broad ring of bamboo, a bottom being 
dispensed with. If, however, it be thought desirable to add a 
bottom to the cache-pot, all that is necessary is to put a piece of 
wood over the lower ends, and nail it & the plugs with wire nails, 
afterwards cutting the wood to the outline presented by the 
bamboos, either close to them or at a little distance from them, 
as may be preferred. A ring of wood may also be nailed round 
the top as a finish, if it be thought better to complete the work 
in this manner. e 

16. While we are considering wood, and things wooden, it may 


be of advantage to turn for awhile to an article about which it is 
A = 
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FIG, 4. GERMAN CARPENTER’S BENCH IN LSOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
e @ 


almost impossible to say too much, namely, the carpenter’s bench; 
an appliance, or rather an indispensable aid to carpentry, which 
must be ranked amonge the very first things with which ga»penter’s 
an amateur carpenter must provide himself. Various bench. 
modes of making carpenters’ benches have been given in ‘‘ Every 
Man his Own Mechanic’’; and the object of reverting to them 
here is not so much to place before the reader new modes and 
methods of construction, as to direct his attention to two or three 
useful forms which have been introduced since the book was written, 
and to tell him where he may buy one oc the other of them, if he be 
so inclined. 

17. The first carpenter’s bench that I will describe, is the bench 
commonly in use among carpenters in Germany. The iliystrauop 
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given in Fig. 4 shows the character and formation of the bench, 
and will afford, with the 1ollowing description, sufficient data for 
anyone who has a wish to make one. For those who 

German 
carpenter’s may prefer to purchase, I may say that they are kept in 
7 stock by Messrs. R. MELHUISH AND SONS, 84, Fetter 

Lane, London, £.C., in four different sizes—namely, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
feet in length, sold respectively at £2 §s., £2 12s., £3 38., and £4. 
The larger sizes can be fitted with the Instantaneous Grip Vice; but 
these, it must be understood, are larger and cost more than the 
largest of the four sizes already mentioned. These benches are 
admirably adapted in every way to meet the requirements of both 
the professional joiner and the amateur wood-worker. The first thing 
that will strike anyone who makes but a mere casual examination 
of them, is their strength, solidity, and immobility. They may be 
fairly described as being as firm as a rock and as strong asa 
castle; in this they satisfy two of the requisites of a good bench, 
for unless a bench is so compact and rigid as to remain immovable 
under very great pressure, it is comparatively useless. 

18. The material of which these benches are made is well- 
seasoned beech; the frame, the top, the drawer, and every part 
of them, except the screws, which are cut out of hornbeam, being 
made of this solid close-grained wood. The length of each bench 
Materials 18 taken along the line A B in the illustration; and the 
onnage, breadth, which is 16 in. in the three smaller benches, 

ment: and 24 in. in the larger one, along the line Ac. This 
is exclusive of the shoulder on the left hand, in which the bench 
screw works, and the movable piece to the right, which is worked 
backwards and forwards by means of another screw, forming a 
grip- vice of great power and marvellous utility for a variety of 
purposes, as everyone who uses one of these benches will find. 

19. The top is movable, and can be taken off the stand at plea- 
sure, which is convenient for transit; indeed, the stand itself takes 
to pieces, so that it can be packed with the top in such a manner as 
to occupy the smallest possible space. There are two pegs in the 
upper rails of the stand or bench frame, which fit into holes made 

for their reception in the under part of the bench-top, 

vieaor and by this simple arrangement, combined with the 
aaa weight of the top itself, the parts of the bench are 
sufficiently connected, and the whole structure rendered proof 
against lateral pressure. The construction of the frame is indicated 
¢learly enough in the illustration, in which every part is showp 
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except the rails, by which the legs aresconnectedeat the top. The 
mortises which receive the tenons of the lower rails, both in front 
and at the back and sides, go right through the legs, and the top 
part of the front and back rail at either end Jasses over the side 
rails, so that the mortise is deeper in the inside than on the outsicle; 
a tapering wedge is driven into the mortise at each end of buth 
front and back rail, which has the effect of driving these rails down 
on the end of the side rails, and locking the whole together. The 
massive legs to the right are securely tenoned into a thick piece of 
timber, which is further utilised as a support for the piece in which 
the bench screw works, being connected with it by a cylindrical 
post, as shown in the illustration. 

20. The top of the bench presents many points of construction in 
which it differs greatly from the ordinary English carpenter’s bench. 
The central part is a solid piece of beech, about 4 inches thick, 
163 inches wide, and just about 603 inche®long. To this portion 
all the surrounding parts are added bit by bit. Inthe Qo stenotion 
first place, it is strengthened by two pieces, A and R, of top. 
clamped on. These pieces are also 4 inches thick and 33 inches wide. 
The three parts are securely bolted together by an iron bar at the 
left end, of which there is a nut by which they are screwed up as 
closely as possible. The piece on the right®is 183 in. long; and 
that on the left 33 in. long. It must be understood that I am 
now speaking of a bench that is roughly set down as being 7 ft. in 
length, but which falls considerably short of this entire length. She 
pieces last mentioned project beyond the central piece at the back, 
to the distance of 7$ in., and by insertigg a board between the 
ends, A alfd B, 14 in. in thickness, and another at the Tray for 
bottom, a trough 6 inches wide, and extending the books 
whole length of the ebench, is formed, which makes a useful 
receptacle for all kinds of tools when not in actual use. One end, 
namely, that at B, is fitted with a slanting-board, so that small 
tools may be easily drawn up the incline, and dust and shavings 
cleared out without the chance of any portion remainin,z behind. 

21. The shoulder to the left is then added to the be:‘ch; this is 
formed of a solid piece, also 4 in. thick and 8 in. wide at its 
widest part, and 23 in. wide at the narrowest part, in which the 
bench screw works, leaving an opening of 5} inches ,, |. wager 
between the edge of the front of the bench and the foe vance 
inner surface of the narrow parts of the shoulder. 

When it is desired to plane the edge of any board, fhe screw 
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is turned out to a sufficient depth to admit of its insertion, and 
that of a cheek piece supplied with the bench, and which is in- 
tended to receive the pressure of the end of the screw, and so 
prevent it from doing any injury to the piece of wood to be planed. 
The pressure is thus applied equally, because directly on the wood 
that is touched by the intervening cheek, which is not the case with 
the ordinary bench screw with a loose cheek, which is drawn 
against the wood, placed between it and the bench, by the screw 
which works in a block fitted to the front of the bench, with a great 
deal of creaking and groaning, which tells tales of an undesirable 
amount of friction and inequality of pressure. 

22. To the bottom of the bench is appended a drawer 18 inches 
Square, which works by means of cleats in grooved timbers, of the 
shape of the letter L, screwed to the under surface of the bench. 

When this drawer is pulled out a little way, it acts asa 

Drawerin support f.r any timber whose edge is being planed, thus 

doing away with the necessity of a front board pierced 

with holes at various intervals, to receive pegs on which the lower 
end of the board under treatment may rest. 

23. Along the front of the central portion of the bench, and 
about 14 in. from its edge, runs a row of ten holes, rectangular in 
shape, and 14 in. tong by % in. in width. These holes serve as 

Sot receptacles for bench stops, rectangular pieces of iron 

for bench that fit closely into these sockets, and are further held 
ane in place by a slightly curved steel spring, indicated in 
the illustration by roundness on the right side of each stop. Now 
the utility of these holes: lies in this : an eleventh hole is made in 
the movable piece to the right of the illustration, ané when itis 
desired to plane the surface of a piece of board, all that is necessary 
to be done in order to fix it is to insert the bench stop to the left, at 
a suitable distance, according to the length of the board from the 
bench stop in the movable piece, lay the board between the two 
stops and then grip it firmly by turning the screw in order to bring 
the Bench stop in the movable bench vice up to the board, to the 
left. The bench stops can be adjusted to any height likely to be 
required. 
24. The movable bench vice at the end of the bench has a 
Movable Projecting fillet on the inner face which works in a 
bench “°° groove of corresponding size cut in the central part of 
of bench. the bench. As will be seen from the illustration, this 
vice, which is 22 inches long in its longest part, and 62 in. wide in 
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its narrowest part, is so contrived as to present intervals of different 
widths, as at Dand E, between the ends of its two parts and the holes 
in the bench. These openings afford the means of gripping pieces 
of weed in the most convenient magner for cutting tenons and 
dovetails, and for performing other operations 1n carpentry in which 
it is desirable that the wood should be tightly held. 

25. Amateur woodworkers who would rather buy a bench than 
make one, will also find a thoroughly good and useful article of 
English make in the Registered Portable Cabinet Bench manu- 
factured and supplied by Messrs. THOMAS . SYER _ Syer'’s 
AND Co., 45, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, London, eetable 
£.C. This bench, perhaps, is without an equal for light- pee 
ness of structure, compactness, and capability of easy removal from 
place to place. A brief description of it, with an illustration, will be 
found in the main part of this work, in page 237, and there is no 
necessity to do more here than to call the attention of the reader to 
it, There is nothing, however, like killing two birds with one stone 
when an opportunity offers; and as amateurs frequently inquire 
where they may be able to obtain instruction in carpentry, cabinet 
making and joinery, fret-sawing, wood-carving, etc., I may say that 
suitable provision is made for sound practical teaching, “Finsbury 

Practical 
by example as well as by precept, in the ‘‘ Finsbury School of 
Practical School of Amateur Mechanics,” »which is Seehenions 
conducted by Mr. Syer himself, at the address given above, with 
the assistance of many able workmen, each of whom is specially 
skilled in that branch of the woodworker’s art in which he gives 
instruction. A letter to Mr. Syer will at any time obtain for the 
applicant full information with regard to terms and the days and 
hours onend at which the various classes are held. 

26. Fishermen will tell us that there are fish in the sea every whit 
as good as those that have come out of it, and, proceeding on 
parallel lines. we may take it that there are carpenter’s benches to 
be met with here and there that are equal in every respect to those 
that have been described in Chapter VIII. of this work. cant cote 
I will give two instances of this: the first, because it »b mohes 
presents features of construction that resemble, in some amateurs. 
respect, those of the bench to which allusion hus just been made, 
and which are likely to commend themselves to amateurs; and the 
second, because it is simplicity itself, and is so easily put together 
that even the most inexperienced amateur, by following the direc- 
tions given, could supply himself at small cost and with little 
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trouble, with a bench that wolild do him good service in every 
Way. 

27. The first of*these two benches is illustrated in Fig. 5, which 
conveys an excellent idea of its general construction and capabili- 
ties. The bench itself was ‘put together some years ago by an 
amateur woodworker for his own use, and although not drawn 
absolutely to scale, is near enough to it for practical purposes. 

An Amateurs, however, who determine on making it, are 
pamateur's advised before commencing actual work, to make work. 
drawers, eto. ing drawings in front elevation, side elevation, plan and 

section through bench vice and drawers. The bench is 6 feet long, 

22 inches wide, and 2 feet 7 inches high. The legs are 3 inches 

square, after planing up, and the front portioa of the top is a plank 

3 inches thick and 11 inches wide, or just half the width of the top. 

The wooden bench vice, shown to the left, is 214 inches long, 7 
A 
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FIG. J AN AMATEUR’S BENCH WITH DRAWERS, ETC, 








inches wide, and about 24 inches thick. It has, or should have, 
a runner, working in a groove or box, specially constructed to 
receive it, andaftached te the bench vice at the opposite 
end to that through which the screw passes: this is 
helpful and, indeed, necessary, to ensure the proper 
working of the vice. To the right of the bench are four drawers, 
Yo inches wide, and running through to the back of the bench. 
These drawers may be utilised as receptacles for tools, and, if 
preferred, the top drawer may be divided into compartments for 
nails, screws, and other small articles. The board in the middle of 
the illustration, pierced with seven holes, slides between the screw 
and the drawers, so that it may be placed at a greater or less 
distance from the screw for the support of wood held in the bench 
vice for planing up the edges as may be required. For planing 
longer boards, another piece of wood with four holes is fastened to 


Dimensions 
and 
description. 
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the outside of the leg on the right side of the drawers. The drawers 
go in about } inch within the face of the bench, s@that the handles, 
which are simply cords knotted on the inside of the drawers, may be 
out of the way when planing the edgé of boards. At Ais fixeda 
smalliron vice. There are three holes in the plank to take an iron 
clamp. Near the screw end of the bench, just where a fourth round 
hole is shown, but which should have been square, 1s a piece of ash 
about 12 inches long and 14 inches square. This goes through the 
plank, fits tightly, and can be hammered up awd down according to 
the thickness of the wood placed against it tobe planed. The addition 
of a German screw to the right-hand end of the plank, somewhat 
after the manner of that shown as attached to the bench illustrated 
in Fig. 4, would render this bench as complete an affair as an 
amateur could have a wish for. 
28. We will now pass on to the consideration of a first-class 
little bench, simple in principle and easily made, as 
, : ‘ Pitchpine’s 
I have already said. It is the conception*of a clever amateur’s 
amateur who veils his identity under the om de plume ee 
of ‘‘ Pitchpine.” It shall 
ee Pee be described, as far as 
oe ee ae \, possible, in his own words. 
Fig. 6 represents the bench 
as it stands completed: it 
is not drawn to scale, but 
the dimensions of each 
piece are given in the 
description. ‘The method 
* sof construction is simply to 


make two tressels, one for 


N 
FIG. 6. PITCHPINR’S AMATEUR’S BENCH, each end: two planks are 
COMPLEIE, : 
e 






placed across these for 
the top, a plank being also screwed on to front and back. Itis 
also further steadied by pieces between the bottoms of the legs on 
tressels. All this is very simple, and the only thing that requires 
your very special attention is to keep everything absolutely square 
and true if you wish to turn out a strong and steady bench free 
from shake or other sign of weakness. 

zg. ‘You commence by making the tressels, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 7 ona rather larger scale, so as to give a clearer 
idea of its construction. The uprights or legs are 284 inches high, 
and 3 inches square in section; the cross pieces A, B, C, D, are 3 
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inches wide, 1 inch thick, and 19} inches Jong. Lay the two Icgs 
on tht floor paraflel with each other, and then put the 
Thetressels: ‘ ears ; , : 
how to piece B in position, as shown in Fig. 7, and fasten it 
make them: for the present, with one screw in each end only. Now 
put on the piece D, 3 inches from the 
bottom, and fasten this in the same 
way. With your square try if these 
pieces are at right angles to the 
edges of the uprightS, and then put 
in the other screws. Turn the legs, 
and put on the cross pieces A and 
c, the top edge of the piece C 
being 9g inches below the bottom 
edge of the top piece A. Cut two 
pieces 20 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick, and screw 
on to the outside of each'leg as at E 
and F; these pieces are put on for 
the purpose of bringing the outside 
surface of the four legs flush with 
the cross pieces which connect the tressels at front and back, J and 
K, Fig. 6. This finishes one tressel, and you can make the other 
exactly like it. . 

30. ‘‘ Nowstand the tressels upright, and screw on the top-boards, 
which are each 6 feet long by 11 inches wide, by 1} inches thick. 
This would make the top of the bench 22 inches wide; but it will be 
necessary to plane the rough edges of these boards, which will make 
the top finish 214 inches wide. Ib is not absolutely necessary to 
plane any other part of the bench, but it is advisable, at 
any rate, to smooth down a little of the rough surface of 
the top and front boards. These top boards shotld be put on with four 
z inch screws at each end, two being put into each of the cross boards 
A and B, Fig. 7, and these when in position will project 1 inch over 
the tressels at the front and back, and 4 inches at each end. 

31. ‘* The bench will now stand upright, but will not be very steady 
until you have screwed on the front and back boards, Jand K, Fig. 
6, which will be the next thing todo. These boards are each 11 

Front ana inches wide by 1 inch thick, and the same length as the 

back boards +onboards. A notch is cut, as shown in Fig. 6, to allow 
them to fit over the pieces E and F, Fig. 7. It will probably 
occur to you that it would be easier to make the pieces E and F 





be 
FIG. 7. TRESSEL FOR BENCH. 


Top of bench. 
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shorter, and so allow the front and back pieces, J and K, to rest 
upon them, but the notches, if a good-fit, tend t3 counteract the 
thrust of the bench from end to end, and thus assist in giving 
rigidity, which is absolutely necessary mh all benches that are used 
for carpentry. In order to render the bench as stiff and rigid as 
possible, the two pieces, Land M, Fig. 6, are now screwed on, with 
two screws in each end, inside the legs. These pieces are 3 inches 
wide by 1 inch thick, by 5 feet 4 inches long. 

32. ‘‘A couple of screws driven in near the ead, as shown by the 
marks X X, will serve as a stop to place the end of any Bansal: 
piece of wood against while planing the surface. A very vege 
good iron bench stop can, however, be purchased for a 
shilling, and is much more satisfactory to use than the screws, as 
it always remains firm, while the screws soon begin to work loose. 
The bench stop also can be adjusted to suit any thickness of wood, 
by a simple turn with the screw-driver. 

33. ‘‘The bench itself is now complete ;"but when we wish to 
square up the edges of a piece of wood, some sort of vice, or an 
=<3 equivalent, will be necessary for 
‘ holding the work in a vertical 
} position. A vice does not cost much, and 

is greatly superior to any substitute; I 

should therefore recommend you to make 

one. You will have to purchase a screw 
and a nut, which will cost 1s. 6d. or 2s., 
FIG. 8 SIDE VIEW OF : F : . ane 
BENCH VICE witH and which is shown in Fig. 8, which is an 
wee OF illustration of the vice in position, G being 
: the top of the bench, and H the cross- 
piece at the bottom of the legs. 

34. ‘‘The front jaw, or chop, as it is called, is shown in front 
elevation at Z in Fig. & and is cut out of board 14 or 2 inches thick. 
A round hole, large enough to admit the screw easily, | 
2 ‘ ean : Front jaw 
is cut in the position shown in chop at Y, a correspond- or chop of 
ing hole being cut in the front board of the bench, as ee aia 
shown in Fig 6, bearing in mind that the top of the chop must be 
exactly level with the top of the bench. The nut is now attached 
by screws to the back of the front board of the bench, the centre 
of the hole in the nut coinciding with the centre of the hole in the 
front board. 

35. ‘‘ It has now to be provided with a runner, shown at H, Fig. 
8, by dotted lines. This consists of a strip of wood 2 inches wide 
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and 3 inch thick, with a ee, holes in it about 2 inches apart, 

Runner of 9 receive a pjn, which may be a bit of }-inch iron rod. 

bench vice. This is mortised into the lower end of the chop. A 
strip of wood 1 inch thick, 3 inches wide, and about 12 inches long, 
is screwed on to the bottom of the leg at x, Fig. 6, a notch being 
cut in the piece E, Fig. 7, to admit it; a piece the same thickness 
as the leg, but half as wide, is screwed on to the inner side of J, 
which receives the other end of the strip N, as shown. A mortise 
hole is cut in this strip, through which the runner slides, and is held 
in any required position by the iron pin, according to the thickness 
of the work to be held by the vice.’’ With this consideration of the 
best ways and means of making a carpenter’s bench, in addition to 
that which has already appeared in pages 206 ef seg., may be 
brought to a close, and the reader left to select the mode which may 
be best suited to his means and requirements, and the available 
space at his command in his workshop or elsewhere. 
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iI. APPLIANCES IN USE WITH CARPENTER’S BENCH 


36. From the carpenter’s bench itself we pass on by natural 
transition to glance at the adjuncts and appliances that are in use 
with it; and these may be briefly summed up as being bench screws 
or vices, bench stops, bench knives, holdfasts, and bench cramps. 

Adjuncts We have’ just been considering a very good form of 

carpenter's bench screw which the amateur may make for himself 

bench. without much difficulty, because the material of which 
it is constructed is wood; but there is even something more that 
may be said with advantage to the reader even on the wooden 
bench screw, after which & will proceed to notice appliances made 
in metal, which are those with which we are principally concerned 
in this section, and which the amateur must purchase of the manu- 
facturers or dealers, if he wishes to adapt and fit any of them to his 
bench, as it is very likely he may. 

37. The following modifications in the position of the bench 
stop and bench screw were suggested by Mr. Arthur J. Scott, 
in his articles entitled ‘Pattern Making for Amateurs,’’ which 

are to be found in the first series of ‘‘ Amateur 


Modifications ‘ 
in position Work.’’ They are so good, and so much to the 


h st : eis 

Mand beach. point, that no apology is needed for their introduction 
norew- here. Mr. Scott has been speaking of the necessity 

of having a good straight-edge in an amateur workshop; but, 


before setting to work to plane up this appliance, he says:— 
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“Before we begin, let us examine the bench a little while, 
and see whether we can’t improve it @ little first. We find on 
coming to it that the wedge is about 18 inches to the left of 
the bench screw, so every time we are ®laning anything up, we are 
up against the screw. ‘Oh,’ you will say, ‘it has its advantages.’ 
Yes, it has, I will acknowledge, and it has its disadvantages, one 
of which I have just spoken of, and that is a very great one in my 
humble estimation. What, then, are its advantages? It has only 
one that I know of; it is this, it enables you to plane a longer piece 
up than you otherwise could do. But why should that stop you 
having another wedge a little on this side of the bench screw where 
you could plane up all your ordinary work without bruising your 
legs up against the bench screw? So we will put another one in, 
and we will then look at our vice or screw, and examine that. 
When we come to it we find that, although our screw is as tight as 
possible, still it won’t hold our timber steady; so we will 
remedy that by fastening two gripping pieces of beech 
or birch to the top of the bench and loose leg, each of 
them about 4 or § inches broad, and {-in. in thickness. Now we 
are all right ; but when we come to examine the bench, we find out 
a mistake we made in making it. Still, it is not different to most 
benches, but we think this idea wobld be better. Instead of having 
the edge of the top plank to come level with the face of the bench, 
to let it project out about two inches: the recess thus formed being 
out of your way, would enable you to plane timber up better edge- 
wise by not catching up against the side of the bench. It would 
enable you to cramp anything to the bench by the projecting ledge; 
it would enable you to hang anything up,in the recess thus formed 
underneath ; and, lastly, it would enable you much better to shoot 
up straight the front edge of your bench.”’ 

38. Now, although the preceding remarks are very simple and 
straightforward in themselves, I daresay a little illustration by way 
of diagrams would make them plainer and more intelligible to many 
readers, some of whom, without doubt, will fail to see how the plan 
described above is to be carried out unless a piece of wood is 
screwed to the front of the bench, having its outer surface flush with 
the edge of the top, which, according to the modification 
proposed, is to project two inches beyond the front of MptiSoations 
the bench. I therefore give two diagrams to explain 
the mode of procedure, one of which, Fig. 9, shows a side view or 
section of modification of the bench screw, and Fig. 10, a front view 
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of the bench screw, and the disposition of wedges in the bench. In 
both the diagrams the same parts are similarly lettered, thus A 
represents the nut for the bench screw, which is placed in this 
instance in front of the bench leg, B, being secured to the leg by 
bolts and nuts. Usually the nut is attached to the inside of the 
bench leg, and this, its ordinary position, is shown in Fig. 9, by the 
dotted lines at c. It will be better, however, to place the nut 
outside the leg, unless the screw happens to be a very long one. 
The making-up piece between the projecting top of the bench, kK, 
and the nut, A, is shown in section at L. The loose leg for the 
bench screw is shown at F, and H denotes the gripping piece which 
is attached to it on the inside, and is carried above the top of the 
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FIG. 9. SIDE VIEW OR SECTION OF FIG. 10. FRONT VIEW OF BENCH 
SCOrT’S MODIFICATION OF BENCH SCREW, AND DISPOSITION OF 
SCREW. BENCH STOPS. 


loose leg itself; it may, however, be left entirely to the will of the 
maker whether the top ot F be brought flush with the tep of H, or 
finished off below it, as shown in the illustration. The head of the 
bench screw, with the bar by which it is turned, is shown at G. Two 
gripping pieces are spoken of by Mr. Scott as being desirable, one 
to be attached to the loose leg, F, and one to the bench ; the latter, 
however, is not necessary, because the edge of K, and front of L, 
both of which are in the same plane, are sufficient, and project far 
enough to clear the nuts of the bolts by which the nut, A, is bolted to 
the bench leg, B. I think it better that a piece of wood of the same 
thickness as L should be screwed on to the front of the bench leg, B, 
below A, and that the front of the bench leg at the other side of the 
bench front should be faced in a similar manner, The position of 
the stops are shown very clearly at D and E, the former being the 
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additional stop to the right of the bench screw for planing woik 
that is not of very great length, amd E, the bench stop in its 
customary position to the left of the bench screw. 

39. There are various kinds of grip Vices that are used as adjuncts 
to the carpenter’s bench instead of the bench screw, and two of 
these, namely, the ‘‘Standard Instantaneous Grip Vice,’’ and 
‘‘ Entwistle and Kenyon’s Instantaneous Grip Parallel Vice,’’ have 
been described in pages 236 and 238, respectively. The principle 
and action of all vices of this kind are very wearly the same, their 
value consisting in the saving of time which is effected in gripping 
and securing the wood placed between the jaws by just 

2 . . Joiners’ ‘ In- 
a third turn of the hand, and in the force of the grip, stantaneous 
; : : Grip” vice. 
which is so great that the wood thus placed remains 
immovable zz sztu, whatever may be the weight attached or the 
force applied at the 
other end with the view 
“of forcing it out of its 
aN place. When it is de- 
Be a SS = ~ sired to grip a piece of 
oo. Stee wood, the rack can be 
fete SNS put out of gear in a 
~ ae mT moment by a slight 
| 3 fhovement of the hand 
| in an upward direction ; 

FIG. 11. JOINERS “INSTANTANEOUS Grip” the barrel is then pushed 

VICE, inward until the outer- 
most jaw is brought into contact with the wood, and this jaw is then 
brought, to bear on it with isresistible dorce by a downward move- 
ment of the hand, corresponding in every respect, except direction of 
motion, to the movement by which the rack had been thrown out of 
gear. MESSRS. R. (MELHUISH AND SONS supply two handy vices 
of this description, which are sufficiently large and suitable in 
every way for all purposes of amateurs. It will be seen Peers 
that, although they are similar in principle, they are Parallel Grip 
somewhat different in construction. Fig. II exhibits 
the Joiners’ ‘‘ Instantaneous Grip ”’ Vice, which is said to save its 
whole cost in six months, as any measure up to twelve inches in 
thickness is fastened instantly by a slight motion of the hand, and 
securely held. Fig.12 represents the Joiners’ ‘* Parallel Grip Vice.” 
Both of these vices are attached to the bench from below. The chief 
points of difference between them are in the form of the handle, the 
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shape and construction of the jaws, and the arrangement of the 
rack and barrel. The jaws of the vice, shown in Fig. 12, are more 
powerful. and calculated to close on anything placed between them 
with greater force, because the upper part of each is in closer 
approximation and 
more quickly 
brought into con- 
tact. Both are fur- 
nished with g-inch ‘ 
jaws, capable of 
separation to the 





extent of twelve FIG. 12, JOINERS’ “ PARALLEL GRIP” VICE, 
inches, and both é 


kinds are supplied at 15s. 6d. Every vice is guaranteed; the racks 
never wear out, and the appliance, with ordinary care, will last a 
lifetime. 

40. Besides the points that have been already mentioned, the 
advantages to the amateur in the substitution of the grip vice for the 
bench screw, when making a carpenter’s bench, are:—(1) That 

their attachment to the bench itself is far more easy 

than the attachment and fixing of the bench screw, as 

it involves nothing more than screwing the grip vice up 

to the bottom or lower side of the plank forming the 
front portion of the top of the bench, after notching the edge toa 
sufficient extent to let in the inner jaw deeply enough to bring its 
gripping surface flush with the edge of the plank ; and (2) that this 
simplicity of attachment saves the time, labour and material, other- 
wise expended in providing for the &ttachment of the bench screw, 
and that the bench may be made without any provision whatever for 
taking the bench screw. The top of the bench, however, should be 
of sufficient thickness to bring its upper surtace flush with the top 
edges of the jaws ofthe vice. To this end the thickness of the bench 
top should coincide with the depth of the jaws of the grip vice. When 
wood ig held between the jaws of the grip vice it is desirable to 
interpose pieces of wood between the jaws of the vice and the wood 
to be held, to prevent any marks that might be caused by the direct 
pressure of the iron jaw. 

41. The next thing to be considered in connection with adjuncts 
and appliances used with the carpenter’s bench is the bench-stop, 
of which there are different kinds. The simplest, as a matter of 
course, is a square piece of tough wood, generally ash, made to fit 
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tightly into a square hole cut in the bench for its reception, and 
knocked up by blows irom beneath to @ sufficient* height above the 
surface of the bench top when in ue and knocked down again 
flush with the bench top when its services can be dispensed with. 
The first departure from this simple principle is to be found in the 
pairs of wedges sliding one on the other, as shown in Fig. 1o. 
Then there is a plate sunk in the bench top, and 
carrying a toothed plate working in a hollow and slot 
cut in the main plate for its reception, and wofking on 
a pin in such a manner that its teeth can be raised above the surface 
of the bench at pleasure to the height that may be required by the 
action of a screw, and depressed, when not required, by the same 
means. The appliance kngwn as the ‘‘Carpenter’s Bench Stop’? 
costs 1s. It may be obtained of any ironmonger, and there is no 
necessity to give an illustration of it here. 

42. A better form of bench stop of this kind is to be found in 
what is known as the ‘ Perfect’’ Bench Stop, an illustration of 
which is given in Fig. 13. This gives a very good general view of 
the stop, from which it will be seen to possess all the 
advantages that can be required or desired in gree Serene > 
mechanical contrivance of this kind, which is in daily ee 
use in all parts of the United Kingdom. A hole has to be 
cut for the reception of the body of the sfop in the bench top, 
and a larger recess in the surface around the first hole to 
take the plate shown in the cut at A, in which are four holes 
countersunk for the introduction of screws, by which it is securely 
fastened to the bench top. The shaft of the stop, CC, crowned 
with a square plate, D, toothed on one side, passes downwards 
through the body of the stop, from which there is a projection to the 
left. In this is a contrivance, E, which is acted on by the screw 
shown at B, and whith, being connected with the central shaft, 
raises or depresses the stop at pleasure. The stop has no spring, 
and its action is quick and positive, being operated upon by half a 
turn of the screw. When set for use it is as firm, in any ppsition, 
whether high or low, as the bench itself, having no vibration in any 
direction. This, indeed, may be plainly seen from its construction. 
It is made in the best manner and of the best materials; the shaft, 
or spindle, and the plate are of wrought steel, tempered to suit the 
purposes for which these parts are employed, It is sold by all 
dealers in tools, and its price is as. 6d. 

43. There is another bench stop, known as Harger’s Patent 
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Adjustable Bench Stop, which must be described here. It is a 
clever invention that has been patented, by MESSRS. HARGER 
BROTHERS, Settle, Yorkshire, and is supplied by them at 2s. 6d. 
Its use will certainly save titne, as it can quickly be raised from the 
level of the bench to the requisite height, and fixed 
Harger® instantaneously. An inspection of a section of this 
Bench ptov: bench stop, given in Fig. 14, shows that there is aniron 
box-like casting, A A, which is let into the bench so 
that its topmost surface may be flush with the surface of the bench. 
In this frame another rectangular casting, B, works up and down, 
having a toothed projecting edge, as shown just above B in 
the illustration, against 
which the wood is pressed 
when being planed. This 
casting is raised by a 
spring, C, whichisa wire 
coil placed on the hock 
D, which is fastened to 
the outer casting A, a 
slot, EE, being cut in the 
side of B to admit of its 
entrance within B, and 
to allow B to move freely 
up and down. The 
spring, when uncon- 
trolled, causes B to rise 
about ? inch above the 
surface of it. The con-. 
trolling action necessary 
to fix B at any desired FIG. 13. THE “ PERFECT” BENCH STOP, 
height above the surface . 
of it is very simple. There is a circular cup-like depression in 
that part of A which lies to the right, and in this is a handle, F, 
with a spill, G, which carries an eccentric, H. This eccentric works 
against a plate, K, which by the action of the eccentric is pressed 
against B, and retains it in its place at any desired height above 
the topmost surface of A. In working the contrivance, immediately 
the stop Bis released by turning the eccentric, and slackening its 
pressure, it is raised by the spring, c. A very slight pressure is 
required to place the stop in the exact position required, and, when 
adjusted, it is held in place by a half-turn of the handle, which, ag 
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it has been said, causes the eccentrie, H, to press against K, which 
in its turn presses against the stop, B, and holds i in its place. 

44. The bench knife is an ap- 
pliance which every amateur wood- 
worker should have, as it affords, ZZ 
in conjunction with the bench 
stop or any stop or peg inserted 
in the bench in the same manner, 

a ready means of holding pieces 
of wood firmly fixed for manipu- 
lation, whether by planing or 
otherwise. The best thing in 
bench knives with which I am 
acquainted is that which®is re- 
presented in Fig. 1§, and which 
is known as Syer’s Patent Bench yyg, 14, HARGER'S PATENT ADJUST- 
Knife or Back Stop—having been ABLE .BENCH STOP,—SECTIONAL 
patented as an improvement on ware 
the old form by Mr. Thomas J. Syer, the head of the firm of 
MESSRS. THOMAS J. SYER AND Co., £ngineers, Tool and Work. 
bench Makers, of 45, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
and principal of the Finsbury ePractical School of 
Amateur Mechanics, held at the same place. The Bench Knife 
‘ ; ; r 7 or Back Stop. 
contrivance has a pin projecting from its lower sur- 
face, which is dropped into one of a series of holes made in the 
top of the bench to receive the pin, that hole being selected which 
is nearest to the end of the piece oy on 
of wood to be secured, which is —~f : 
the mor@ remote from the bench 
stop against which the other eud 
of the wood is butted. Pressure 
is then exerted on the handle 
shown in the upper part of the 
illustration, and this acts on the 
upper arm of the Z-like knife or 
stop, turning it slightly on the g 
pivot that passes through the “™™ 
upper angle, and pressing the FIG, 15. SYER'S PATEN! BENCH 
broad termination of the lower Roce Sp enenere 
arm into the end of the piece of wood that it is desired to fix. The 
pressure exerted bw the knife or back stop on the wood can only be 
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reieased by a reverse motion of the handle, and as long as it is 
retained the piece of wood remains immovable. As the row of holes 
extends along the top of the bench from one end to the other, it is 
clear that by altering the position of the bench knife, wood of 
various lengths can be secured, and fixed against the bench stop for 
such treatment as may be required. The cost of this bench knife 
is 3s. 6d. 
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FIG. 16, IMPROVED BENCH CLAMP. 


45. The ordinary bench holdfast, and the uses to which it may be 
put, have been described in pages 224 and 225, but of late years an 
improved form of bench clamp or holdfast has been brought out, 
which is shown in Fig. 16. It is a somewhat expensive appliance, 

as it costs gs., but it is so useful and serviceable that 
peee cane. its good qnalities go far to outweigh its price, which 
in all probability may be a hindrance to its acquisition 
and adoption by many amateurs. Its construction and its applica. 
tion as a clamp or holdfast may be easily understood from the 
illustration. It is used for holding work on a bench for carving, 
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sawing, or any other purpose when the work needs to be held very 


firmly. No fitting is needed except te bore a bole 1} inches in 
diameter through the bench. When the shaft of the clamp is 
inserted in the hole thus made it will Arop down through the bench 
until the adjustable foot rests on the object to be held, and then a 
slight turning of the screw at the top binds it with great pressure. 
The tool, of which Fig. 16 is an illustration, is made altogether of 
iron and steel, and weighs 11lb. The bent shaft is 24 inches long, 
and is made of round steel bars 14 inches in diameter. The arm or 
horizontal double bar, through which the shaft passes, and which is 
kept in position by steel pins passing through the shaft, is 16 inches 
in length and is adjustable between 8 and 16 inches. The clamp 
can be swung round in any direction, or removed at pleasure, as it 
is not fastened to the bench in any way except by the friction which 
is created when the screw is turned. The more the screw is turned 
the harder the shaft binds in the bench. The pressure foot at the 
end of the horizontal bar turns on a pivot s@ as to conform itself to 
anything which may be placed under it. The appliance may be 
regarded as being a most desirable 
a and handy tool for all carpenters 


tT anion workers 


46. There is another bench stop, 


‘il or, as it is walled in the trade, 
‘bench hook,”’ which may be pre- 
= ferred by many amateurs on account 
| 


of its strength and rigidity and the 

ease with which it may be fitted to 

eany befigh. Why it 

should be called a Patent bench 
ook. 

bench hook I do not 

know, except it be from the hook- 


Fe mp, _like form of the stop A in Fig. 17. I 


; 
if 
a 


~ hi en ie seek eee eae 
« ‘ 


am bound to say this because there 
is another contrivance known as a 
bench hook which is totally different 
: in character and form to that which 
FIG, 17. TH PATENT BENCH jg shown as such in Fig.17. The 
a appliance, if I may call it so, to 

which I am referring is thus defined in Lockwond’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Terms used in the Practice of Mechanical Engineering,” edited by 
‘A Foreman Pattern-Maker.” ‘I]t is,’’? he says, ‘'q stop fog 
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sawing light work on the bench without damaging the bench itself. 
Itis a block of,wood abopt 12 inches long, furnished with a pro- 
jecting stop at each end, placed on opposite faces of a central web. 
One face of the web being; laid on the bench, the lower stop is 
placed against the bench edge, while the upper one takes the thrust 
of the wood which is being cut by the saw.” Itisa very simple 
affair, but as an illustration of it may be helpful in enabling manya 
reader to see at once what it really is, I give a sectional 
bench Peck. view of it in Fig. 18. In this, A is what is called in the 
preceding description, the ‘‘ central web,’’ and B, C, the 
stops or opposite faces of the central web or piece of wood that 
forms the connecting link be- 
tween the two stops. The 
bench hook thus formed is 
laid on the surface of the 
bench, and when a piece of 
wood to be sawn is placed on th 
it and is pressed against the FIG. 18, SECTION OF ORDINARY 
BENCH HOOK. 
stop B, the stop C is hooked 
against the edge of the bench D and prevents any forward motion 
of the hook under the pressure placed on c by the thrust of the 
wood. It is a very ordinary sort of thing, I know, but it is not 
every amateur worknean who is willing to damage and deface the 
surface of his bench by saw cuts if he can help it, and to such as 
these it will afford a valuable hint. For my part I like to keep the 
top of my bench as free from disfigurement by cuts and notches 
as possible. The web, to which the stops are screwed, may 
be made of any width that may best suit the requirements of 
the operator. ( 

47. To return, however, from this digression to the Patent Bench 
Hook itself, it will be seen from Fig. 17 that it is of the most sub- 
stantial character as far as make is concerned, and positive in its 
action. It is, moreover, very easily fitted, as all that is to be done 
Construction, in this respect is to bore a hole in the bench 14 inches 
Patentnench in diameter to take the shaft, a recess of greater 

Hook. = diameter being sunk in the top of the bench to receive 
the flange of the topmost part from which the stop projects, and 
which is itself so constructed as to receive and retain the head of 
the stop when its upper surface is brought on a level with the bench 
itself. It will fit any thickness of bench, the hexagonal nut in the 
centre bearing agairist the under surface of the bench top as the 
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upper projecting flange leans against the bottom of the recess in 
which it is sunk. The stop A is made of forged steel, and may be 
turned at pleasure so as to present either of its four faces. The 
shaft is made of wrought iron, and isescrewed into the stop. All 
parts are turned in a lathe, and those parts which come to view are 
polished. And this, I think, is all that need be said about appliances 
and fittings for the work bench. 


Iv. TOOLS DESIRABLE FOR THE AMATEUR’S USE, NEW 
AND IMPROVED. 


48. On reference to page 77 it will be noticed that I took occasion 
to introduce there a classification of tools arranged according to the 
uses to which they are put, and I see no good reason for making 
the slightest alteration in this classification. Tools are 
there divided into eight separate classes, and it may be 
of convenience to the reader, and save turning from one 
part of the book to another, if I recapitulate them briefly here. The 
classes are (1) S¢rzking Tools, as hammers and mallets for striking 
only, and axes, adzes, and hatchets for striking and cutting; (2) 
Rasping or Abrading Tools, as saws for cutting wood, and rasps 
and files for smoothing and shaping ; (3) Parzng Tools, as planes 
spokeshaves, drawing-knives, chisels and gouges; (4) Boring 
Yools, as bradawls, gimlets, augers, brace or stock and bits, etc. ; 
(5) Holding or Grasping Tools, as pincers, pliers, nippers, spanners, 
wrenches, and different kinds of vices; (6) Zools of Guidance and 
Direction, as carpenter’s rules, chalk lines, square, bevel, gauge, 
mortising gauge, mitrebox, etc., spirit leyel, straight edge, plumb 
and level,“compasses and callipers ; (7) Mtiscellaneous Tools, as 
screwdriver, nail punch, scribers, rymer, etc. ; and (8) Combination 
Tools, in which one appliance is made to serve two or more purposes, 
formerly effected by the use of as many different tools. 

49. Of tools comprised in the first class there is not much to be 
said; but occasion may be taken to draw attention to a form of 
hammer which has not yet been mentioned in this work, rfamely 
‘‘Hammond’s Cast Steel Adze-eye Hammer,”’ one form 9. .mona's 
of which is represented in Fig. 19. It will be noticed ean cs 
that the handle is somewhat different to those of the hammers. 
ordinary adze-eye claw hammer, the bright Kent or claw hammer, 
and hammers of the Exeter or London patterns; the part that is 
held in the hand being more square in form, and affording a better 


Classification 
of 
tools. 
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grasp. The eye of the strikifig part is oval and of double incline, 
being smallest in the centre, which holds the handles, when wedged, 
more firmiy than the ordinary form of eye, thus imparting greater 
strength and durability to the hammer, and preventing the breaking 
of claws. The prices of these nail hammers with weights, are 
respectively: 74 ozs., 28. each; 13 0z8., 28, 6d.; 16 ozs., 33.; and 
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FIG. 19. HAMMOND’S ‘CAST STEEL ADZE-EYR NAIL HAMMER. 


20 ozs., 48. The 13 oz. and 16 oz. hammers are best suited for 
amateurs’ usc. With regard to axes or hatchets, amateurs will find 
Gilpin’s axes fitted with hickory handles to be as good and as useful 
as any. These are made in seven sizes, which, with prices, are, 
respectively: No. 0, 1s. 4d.; No. 1, 1s. 6d.; No. 2, 1s. 9d.; No. 3, 
2s.; No. 4, 2s. 4d.; No. 5, 2s. 9d.; and No. 6, 3s. 3d. 

50. 1 am never tempted, through personal liking for any particular 
tool, to declare that it is the des¢ of its kind, because I am not 





FIG. 20. SPEAR AND JACKSONS IMPROVED PATIERN SILVER SIERL 
HAND SAW. 


acquainted with every tool of the sort that is made, and consequently 
might fall into error through want of knowledge. It is different 
spccund altogether to say that any tool or applian:e is the best 
Jackson's of its kind that I know, and I do not hesitate to express 


improved pat- ; , : 

tern silver myself in this way with regard to the Improved Pattern 
steel hand saw... 
Silver Steel Hand Saw manufactured by Messrs, 
SPEAR AND JACKSON, tna Works, Shefield, and to be obtained 
through any ironmonger and tool dealer in the United Kingdom. 


.They are made of the best steel, which has been purified to the 
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utmost extent by the processes now *, use for that purpose, such as 
Bessemer’s, etc., and the steel is well hammered before being 
finally made up into saws This saw 1s shown in Fig. 20, from 
which it will be seen that its shap@ differs very much from the 
ordinary saw, in being skew-backed, or hollow in the back, instead 
of being straight from handleto point. By this means greater width 
is given to the blade near the handle at the part where the greatest 
weight is required, and the point is narrower, and offers less resist- 
ance when drawn upon and through the wood after the downward 
cutting thrust. The saw is well tempered, and when the blade is 
bent so that the joint of the blade is brought into close proximity 
with the handle and suddenly released it returns to the straight 
condition unhurt and unimpaired. Another good point inthis saw is 
that the handle, by reason %f the peculiar form of the blade at the 
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FIG. 21. NEST OF SAWS AND HANDLE; A, PRUNING SAW; B, COMPASS SAW 
C, KEYHOLE SAW. 


base, is brought further forward on it and over it than is generally the 
case, so that the workman has far mgre contro! over the tool, the 
weight of the saw, being brofight near@r his wrist, counteracting 
any perceptibility of weight at the point. This also permits of the 
blade being thinner than in ordinary saws of the same length, 
although the thinness of the blade in no way detracts from its stiff- 
ness. Another good point in the saw is that along the edge of the 
lower part of the handle runs a brass plate, which is called by the 
makers, the ‘‘reinforce plate.’’ This plate extends on bath sides 
of the handle to its entire width, stiffening the heel of the blade 
and strengthening the handle at its thinnest and, therefore, weakest 
part. These saws are made in two sizes, 26in. and 28in. long; sold, 
respectively, at 12s. and 13s. 

51. There are yet two or three kinds of saws that may be men- 
tioned with advantage to the amateur, One of these is the nest of 
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saws and handle shown in Fig. 21, in which three blades are so 
constructed as fo be removable at pleasure, and used 
Neat of saw separately with one and the same handle. The price 
of the set complece is 4s. 3d., but this should be taken 
as an average price, as some tool dealers may ask a little more and 
some a little less. The three saws are all of the key-hole saw type, 
the largest size, A, being intended to be used as a pruning saw, the 
intermediate size as a compass saw, and the smallest size as a key- 
hole saw, being similar in all but the heel and tang to the blade 
that is used with an ebony pad handle. In the case of the last- 
named saw, the heel of. the blade terminates in a long and sharp 
tang; but in these saws the tang is removed and a slot is cut in the 
heel of the blade, which, where the saw is inserted in the handle, 
passes over the two screws, which appear in the upper part of the 
handle. A saw cut of the necessary width and depth is made in 
the handle to receive the blade, and when the heel is inserted the 
handle is compressed against each side of the blade by the screws, 
which are turned by aid of a screw-driver for this purpose as much 
as may be necessary to hold the blade in a firm grip, and prevent 
it from shifting and, indeed, from moving in any way whatever. 
52. Most amateurs will be requiring to cut a piece of metal at one 
time or another, and will require What is termed a ‘“‘ hack saw’”’ for 
this purpose. One ofsthe best saws for this purpose in the market 
is the ‘‘Star’’ Hack Saw, manufactured by the MILLER’S FALLS 
CoMPANY, United States of America, and kept in 
The | Star” stock and supplied by most large tool dealers in this 
country, the handle and a dozen saw blades complete 
for 6s, The frame may be, had solid, to carry 8in. blades, or, as 
oS 
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‘ FIG, 22. THE “STAR” HACK SAW. 


shown in Fig. 22, made on the extension principle, so as to be 
capable of elongation to a sufficient extent to carry, at its shortest 
ength, blades 6 inches long, and then blades 7, 8, or g inches in 
length, when extended either partially or to its utmost. I mention 
this to explain what is meant when frames are spoken of as solid or 
extension frames. I do not see much advantage to be derived from 
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the latter, and would advise the amistad to provide himself with a 
solid frame hack saw that carries 8in. blades. . 

53. The merit of the ‘‘ Star” hack frame is to be found in the fact 
that it is so constructed that the blade*may be turned to cut in any 
direction, either upwards, downwards, to the right, or to the left. 
The blade is held to the frame by what is called a staple pin, shown 
in Fig. 22, near the handle. Both arms of the pin ,, pithy apie 
pass through the frame, and one of them through the “ oe Haok 
saw, but so made and arranged that they cannot fall 
out. The lower end of the steel bow of the frame works round the 
metal cylinder or pin that carries the lower end of the saw blade, 
and is notched with two grooves, at right angles to each other, the 
notches dropping over a pin passed through the cylinder at the part 
at which it issues from the handle. The upper holder is partly 
squared, and fits into a square hole in the upper part of the bow, 
terminating in a screw, upon which works a wing nut, by which the 
blade may be brought to a proper tension. *Thus, by releasing the 
saw, and turning the square spill at the top of the bow, and then 
moving the bottom of the bow over the pin in the lower spill as 
required, the position of the blade may be regulated to cut in 
any of the directions mentioned above. The blades are 
extremely hard, and will cut iron with the utmost ease and 
rapidity; they are, in point of fact, much’ harder than a file, 
and will cut iron and steel almost as readily as wood. It is 
said that one saw blade will cut through a bar of 4-in. iron 
eighty times, or a bar of untempered steel, of the same diameter, 
forty times. It cuts ten times as fast as a file, and at one-tenth 
the cost. a °) 

54. Af¥ofpos to this subject, those of our readers who are workers 
in metal, or who have used a hack saw at any time for cutting 
metal, are aware thatthe blades are of highly tempered hard steel 
throughout, and are apt to snap asunder under adverse Thompson’ 
circumstances, or when bent beyond a certain degree of poe 
temperature. In 1886, MESSRS. CHARLES CHURCHILL Baw. 
AND Co., 21, Cross Street, Finsbury, &.C., introduced an entirely 
new thing in hack saws, in the form of blades with flexible backs, 
tempered by an entirely new process, which makes the teeth or 
cutting portion of the necessary temper, but which leaves the back 
flexible, or without temper, so that when the saw is in use it is im- 
possible to break it. These saws are made in three grades: No. 1, 
for steel, wrought iron, and cast iron; No. 2, for brass, copper, and 
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iron tubings; and No. 3, for solid brass castings. Persons ordering 
saws should state the purpose for which they are required, in order 
that they may be supplied with the right grade. The saws, which 
are known as Thompson’s ‘‘@?atent Flexible Back’’ Hack Saws, are 
made in seven sizes, the sizes and prices per dozen being as 
follows:—6in., 2s. 6d.; 7in., 28. 9d.; 8in., 35.; gin., 3s. 3d.; 10in., 
38. 10d.; 11in., 48. 3d.; 12in.,4s.9d. Extension Hack Saw Frames, 
of malleable cast steel, japanned and of fine finish, are supplied to 
take these blades, and are produced by the same maker. No. 1 
Frame, capable of adjustment to take 6, 7, and 8in. blades, is 
soid at 4s. 6d. each, and No. 2 Frame, to take g, 10, 11, and 12in. 
blades, at 5s. 6d. 

55- This kind of blade is useful for more reasons than one. Its 
flexibility, as it has been said, is a‘safeguard against sudden 
fracture, and as the back of the blade is soft, if the workman 

Capabilities Should happen to have a saw blade too long for the 

ofthe frame, as he may have if he possesses a frame suitable 
only for the shorter blades-—or, indeed, a solid frame 
Originally intended for blades of a different kind and shorter length, 


Hack Saw. 





FIG. 23. THOMPSON'S “PATENT FLEXIBLE BACK” HACK SAW BLADE. 


the longer blades can be cut to the len gth necessary to fit the frame, 
and a hole drilled in the end that has been shortened. # can say 
that all that has been advanced with respect to these saws is true. 
When they were first introduced, Messrs. Churchill and Co. showed 
me a specimen that was twisted far more than the blade exhibited 
in Fig. 23—twisted, indeed, so much that it looked, at first sight, 
more like a corkscrew than a saw blade. They also showed me 
anothér blade that had been twisted to the same extent, and had 
then been beat out, hammered flat, and brought into working 
order again. 

56. A good appliance for the fret-worker who does not care 
to go to the expense of purchasing a fret-sawing machine, 
will be found in Zilles’ ‘‘ Patent Adjustable Fret-Saw Frame,” 
which is shown in Fiz. 24. This frame, at first sight, as may 
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be judged from the illustration,” looks very much like the 
ordinary fret-saw frame, but on closer examigation 

several notable improvements will present themselves erent 
to view. The arms of the frame @re 12 inches in gitehaaaetd 
length, and at the outer edge of the lower arm is 

a handle, there being a clamp above it, and at the end of the 


ipper arm, to receive and hold the saw. In the common frame 





the arms are in one picce, but in this they are in two pieces joined 
tocether by a rivet at the back, on which they move. They are held 
apart and retained in their proper place by a strong C spring of 
steel. Now, the advantage of thisis, that if a short saw be used, or 
even a piece of a broken saw, the upper arm can be bent towards 
the lower to accommodate the length of the saw which connects the 
arms, but is itself held at the utmost fension by the spring. A 
catch is rovided behind the rivet which joins the arms, to prevent 
the frame from opening too far when a saw accidentally breaks. 
The price of the frame, post free, is 2s. 6d. 

57. The different fret-saw blades that are chiefly in use, notably the 
Star, Griffin, German and Swiss blades, are well known to those of 
my readers who are fret-workers. A new kind of blade, however, has 
been recently introduced, which, from its peculiar appearafice, has 
received the name of the Wire Thread Fret-Saw, as the 
thin thread-like blade, with teeth projecting from it on biter alah : 
every side, gives it the look of a piece of wire from araee te 
which teeth had been somehow or other knocked up in every 
direction, The teeth, however, are cut in the usual way on the edge 
of the blade when straight, ard the blade is then twisted, which 
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causes the teeth to project in reality in a regular and continuous 
spiral form from end to end of the blade. These saws are made in 
six sizes, numbered from o to 5, and are supplied at 6d. per dozen, 
or 5s. per gross, by MESSRS. M6SELEY AND SON, 323, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. Whether or not these saws will be regarded with 
favour by fret-sawyers generally, it is not possible for me to say; but 
it is claimed for them that as the teeth project in every direction, it 
is possible to cut out an intricate piece of work without turning the 
wood, as the saw bla¢e will cut backwards, forwards, sideways, or 
in any direction that may be required. 

58. Amateurs who use fret-saws similar to those shown in Fig. 24 
will require a support for the wood which they may be cutting. The 
appliance known among cabinet-makers and professional fret- 

sawyers and marquetry cutters as a “! donkey,’’ is very 
Bupport for . A 
wood in fret- Serviceable for this as well as other purposes; but there 
sawing. is another simple and useful contivance which may well 
find a place here, as it istsaid by those who have used it to answer 
uncommonly well, as it not only saves bending and breaking of the 
saw blade, but is a good firm support for wood, and makes an excellent 
saw table. It is shown very 
clearly in Fig. 25. The support 
for wood, A, can be made out of | 
stuff 11in. wide and tin. thick, 
and of any length, as may be 
found requisite. It is cut in the 
shape shown in the illustration, 
and fastened to any ordinary 
table with four screws. At up- 
right support, to impart additional 
stiffness to the cutting board, and 
to prevent damage to saw when 
putting it into the frame, is shown 
at B. It is fastened at the bottom to a cross-rail, G, to keep it in its 
upright position, the cross-rail itself being screwed to the legs of the 
table, as shown. After the saw blade is put through the hole bored 
in the wood to be cut, let the handle of the saw frame rest against 
the upright support B, as shown; it will then be found that the blade 
can be fastened into its place without any damage to saw. The 
square, C D EF, indicated by dotted lines, shows the position of the 
wood when placed on the saw table and ready for work. 
59. It has been said thet a ‘‘donkey’’ will be found a very 





FIG. 25. SUPPORT FOR WOOD IN 
FRET-SAWING. 
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serviceable appliance by those who take pleasure in fret-cutting. It 
is, indeed, the principal special appliance used fox the support of the 
wood he is cutting by the professional marquetry cutter, and may 
therefure be regarded as equally Yesirable for the ,, pences iss 
amateur. Mr. D. Adamson has described it in his eetcurers 
admirable book on ‘‘ Fret-Saw Work and Marquetry mstauecey 
Cutting,”” which may be spoken of as being by far the 
best book on this subject that any man can buy; and as I am sure 
that he will not find fault with me for taking g leaf out of his book, 
and putting itin here, 
I will do so without 
any further apology 
‘‘It consists,” he 
says, ‘‘of a seat with 
an upright vice or 
jaws, between which 
the veneer is held 
while being sawn,” 
The appliance itself 
is shown in Fig. 26. 
Respecting its struc- 
_ ture and the method 
me of making it, Mr. 
‘Adamson thus con- 
tinues :—*“‘ As the tool 
is little known and 
difficult to obtain, it 
e will be useful to give 
FIG? 26. DONKEY FOR FRET-WORK AND sizes to guide those 
Bengt e a er who wish to make one, 
The seat, or bench, js 3 feet 10 inches long, by 1 foot 2 inches wide 
at the round end, 11 inches at the narrow or square end, and hol- 
lowed out to 6 inches at the narrowest part. It is made from 14 inch 
pine, supported at the two ends by legs of the same substance 
mortised and tenoned to it. Between these is a stretcher “fixed by 
the same kind of joints, 3 inches above the floor. Fitted into the 
top, about 12 inches from the front, are the jaws. These are made 
of oak and firmly wedged in from below the seat. Between the 
jaws, at the bottom, is a piece of wood, 14 inches thick, to keep them 
apart; and just above this the hinder piece is hollowed, to allow it 
to be heat forward when pressed against by the slanting piece, and 
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so grip anything between the upper ends. The slanting piece is 
conzected by a wire with the lever hinged to the stretcher, and is 
pressed against the upright on the lever being depressed with 
the foot.” : 

6o. It has been said that the ‘‘donkey ” is used chiefly by mar. 
quetry cutters, but it must not be supposed on this account that it is 
not equally useful and desirable for fret-cutting. The marquetry 

cutter is shown busily engaged at his work in Fig. 27, 
qelierne and Mr. Adamson thus describes the way in which the 

“aonsey.” ork is done :—‘‘ The veneer being cut is held between 
the jaws, which grip it so closely that the risk of breakage cf the 


finest strips is greatly 
reduced. It will be 
noticed that the saw 
is held horizontally, 
allowing the blade to 
work, when necessary, 
close tothe jaws. The 
pressure of the foot 
being relaxed from 
time to time as the 
cutting proceeds, the 
jaws open to allow: 
the wood to be moved 
towards the saw in 
accordance with the 
design. Perhaps a 
better way would be 
to say that the wood 
is being almost con- 
tinually moved, the 
foot working in har- 


mony with the hand. 
In the ‘donkey’ just FIG. 27. MARQUETRY CUTTER AT WORK. 
iv 





described the worker sits on the side, so that it can be used by 
either sex. In another form the sawyer sits across it, and this is, 
perhaps, the usual kind, but it possesses no advantage that I am 
aware of: it is simply a matter of custom which is preferred.” 

Ar, During the last eight or nine years various planes have been 
rrought out, furnished with meaas intended to secure the proper 
2Gustment of the plane-iron, that is to say, an appliance which 
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should move the plane iron in such a way as should cause the cuttsg 
edge to preserve due parallelism with the edge ofethe mouth of “he 
plane, or, what is precisely the same, with the surface 

of the bottom or sole of the plane,@when pushed or ,Surses | 
propelled downwards, or drawn upwards, as the case 

may be. Among these were the Norfolk Plane and Melhuish’s 
Patent Plane, both put forth as rivals to the self-adjusting American 
planes, which are well known in this country, and without doubt 
highly appreciated, because of the mechanical means of propelling 
and withdrawing the plane-iron, and regulating the position of its 
edge with regard to the slot or mouth in the sole of the plane, with- 
out the customary tapping with the hammer and looking along the 
sole to see that the plane-iron was duly and properly adjusted, I 
will not take up space by describing and illustrating these planes, 
because the object for which they were chiefly introduced is effected 
so very much better, to my mind, by Nurse’s ‘ Regulator,’ which 


y 





a) 


— 


FIG. 28. NURSE'S REGULATOR FOR SECURING PROPER 
ADJUSTMENT OF PLANE-IRONS. 


is all the more desirable and the more valuable because it can be 
fitted to all kinds of wooden’ planes utgd for ordinary work, such 
as trying®planes, jack-planes, and smoothing-planes. 

62, This excellent contrivance has been very recently brought into 
the market by MESSRS, CHARLES NURSE AND Co., Plane Makers 
and Ivol Merchants, 182, Walworth Road, London, S.E. Its shape 
and general character may be gathered from an inspection of 
Fig. 28, and the manner in which it is fitted to the body 
of the plane, and its action on the plane-iron, will be 
understood equally well from Fig. 29. If the reader 
will take the trouble to get his smoothing-plane and remove the 
wecge and iron, he will, perhaps, be enabled to better understand 
the description that I am now about to give. Holding the body of 
the plane in his hand, with the front turned towards him, he will 
notice in the incline on which the plane-iron rests, ang which 


Congtruction 
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determines the angle which it‘ makes with the sole of the plane, a 
groove, about 2} inches long, 2 inch wide, and finch deep. This 
gzroove is made in order to ‘receive the cheese-shaped head of the 
short screw by which the twq irons that compose the double plane- 
iron are held together. Now, supposing that he is desirous of fitting 
a Regulator to his plane, the first thing the amateur will have to do 
is to cut away sufficient wood on either side of the groove, at the 
top of it, to receive the bottom part of the Regulator, marked X in 
Fiz. 28. The original groove is shown at A in Fig. 29, and the new 
one at B, both being in section, as the illustration exhibits a sectional 
view of a smoothing-plane thus fitted. The part, X, is screwed to the 
body of the plane by four small screws, holes being bored in the 
projecting pieces on either side for this purpose. These projections 
form the flanks of a small brass frame, $n which is set longitudinally 
an endless screw, also of brass, . 
which is turned by a thumb-piece 
at the end of the shaft, y, in Fig. 
28, which is long enough to 







FIG. 29. SECTION @¥ PLANE SHOWING REGULATOR IN 
POSITION. ¢: 


admit of the screw being worked without obstruction by the top of 

the plane-iron when it is in position. On this screw works a brass 

nut, bearing on its face a rivet, on which turns a lever, Z, whose 

short arm terminates in a crescent-shaped knob, T, which is about 
as thiek again as the lever itself. 

63. The reader will now naturally ask how the Regulator acts on 

a the plane-iron, and influences its adjustment. If he 

Nurse's takes up his plane-iron which he has removed from the 

' body of the plane, he will notice in the cutting-iron a 

long slot, terminating at the top in a circular hole, which enables 

the head of the screw that holds the irons together to pass through 
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the cutting iron without doing more than loosening its grip when the 
cutting iron is removed for grinding orgsharpening on the oil-stone. 
Put the iron into its place once more, and it will be found that the 
projection, T, will pass through thé hole in the cutting iron, its 
surface being flush with the upper surface of the iron. Actuate the 
screw in the brass frame by means of the thumb-piece at the end of 
the shaft, y, and it will be found that the iron is drawn up or pushed 
down according to the direction in which the screw is worked. 
Again exert pressure on the lever Z, and it will be found that the 
iron will be moved slightly to one side or the other, according to the 
direction in which the leveris moved. Thus, by the combined action 
of the screw and lever, the iron can be adjusted with the utmost 
nicety, the screw regulating the projection of the edge of the iron 
beyond the mouth of the plane, and the lever securing perfect 
parallelism of cutting edge and sole, or enabling one side of the 
iron to project slightly more than the other, if sucha mode of adjust- 
ment should be necessary. I am certain“that the case with which 
the Regulator can be fitted to planes, and its perfect action as such, 
will bring it into great favour with all who are induced to adopt it. It 
will be noticed from Fig. 29 that planes sent out by Messrs. Nurse and 
Co. are fitted with what is called a ‘‘ scroll’? wedge, a form which 
renders the wedge more easily “withdrawn when it is necessary 
to do so. : 

64. One of the most desirable planes that an amateur Can possess, 
after providing himself with jack-plane, smoothing-plane, and 
rebating-planes, 1s 
a chamfer-plane ; 
for this is fre- 
quently” brought 
into requisition, 
even in ordinary 
carpentry and join- 
ery, and in frame 
making. Fig. 30 ~o ts | 

: ne eae Ae | | it, 
gives an excellent ar. 
illustration of a 
stop chamfer plane 
recently introduced, and which, if it cannot be seen in the stock ot 
the local tool dealer, can be obtained from MESSRS. R. MELHUISH 
AN! SONS, 84, 85, and 87, Fetter Lane, London, £.C., or of any tool 
dealer on a large scale in the metropolis, at all events. That part 
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FIG. 30. USEFUL SLOP-CHAMFER PLANE. 
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of the illustration which lies to the left affords a perspective view 
of the plane as seen from the front, and the part to the right a view 
of the sole of the plane. From these its construction can be easily 
Usetu] recognised, and ‘ts purpose and action readily under- 
han rrr stood. The body of the plane consists of a kind of box 
— if I may so describe it for the purpose of making my- 
self clearly understood—which is closed behind and open in front, 
except across the bottom, where a metal plate of no great width is 
screwed to the sides.. One of the sides, as may be seen, is lower 
than the other. This side is bevelled at an angle of 45°, and forms 
part of the fence, or guide, that is necessary to fit against and glide 
along the arris, or adjacent sides of a piece of wood that is to be 
stop-chamfered. The other and shorter side is perfectly level along 
its base, and wider than the other, to admit of the attachment of a 
piece of wood, also bevelled on one edge at an angle of 45°, which 
forms the other side of the fence. This piece is attached to the 
bottom of the left side of the plane, looking at our illustrations, by 
two clamping screws, working in two parallel slots cut in the fence 
at right angles to its length. By this arrangement the plane is 
rendered adjustable, for chamfers can be cut to it with a surface 
varying in width from the smallest possible to the greatest distance 
to which the movable fence can be removed from the fixed one. The 
principle on which the plane is made is that of the bull-nosed plane, 
the object of which is to enable the workman that is using it to 
continue the operation of planing to the greatest possible extent. 
When using this stop chamfer-plane it will be found that the plane- 
iron gets as near as possible to the end of the work, the portion 
remaining untouched by it.between the end of the planed surface, 
and the stop being no more than the thickness of the piece of metal 
screwed on in front of the plane. It will be useful to add that the 
plane is made in two sizes, 4? inches and 6 inches in length, sold 
respectively at 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 

65. But there may be many who will look twice at 6s. 6d., or even 
4s. 6d., before they will part with either amount for a special tool 
erned nor 22¥ing a special use, and many alse who are in a 

alana tite hurry to make use of such a tool, and will not be willing 
chamfer to wait until it can be procured. Both classes will be 
Pr glad to know how any amateur can readily and quickly 
convert his smoothing-plane into a stop chamfer-plane, in a manner 
which, when the necessary work has been once done, enables the quasi 
stop chamfer-plane to be speedily reconverted into a smoothing-plane, 
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and vice versa ad infinitum. Fitst get out two pieces of hard 
wood—beech is the best—each half the width of the smoothing- 
plane at its widest part, and the same length as the plane, and 
4-inch thick. Plane off one edge ofgeach lengthways to an exact 
angle of 45°, and screw these with two screws in each to the sole of 
the plane, cutting a V-shaped chase or groove across both of them 
about $-inch deep, on the faces next to the plane, to well clear the 
edge of the plane-iron. One of these pieces is to be screwed fast 
with its chamfered edge truly down the centre of the plane. The 
other is to be made to shift inwards and outwards, by 

having slots for the screws instead of round holes. Gf guidee'on 
Make the width of the slots equal to the diameter of the ii 
screws, and the length, say, §-inch plus the diameter of the screws ; 
but if chamfers wider th&n §-inch on the face are likely to be 
required, the slots must be longer in proportion to admit of the 
gaining of the extra width. 

66. By slacking the screws of the shifting piece it can be adjusted 
with its chamfered edge at any distance from the edge of the fixed 
piece, and this distance will equal the width of the face of the 
chamfer resulting. Set the plane-iron to take a fine cut 

; : : ., Adjustment 
and plane on without further adjustment in any way until “and use 
no more cuts come off; the chamfer will then be com- se 
plete. It may be as well to remark here the front elevation and 
plan of bottom of the arrangement described are shown in Figs. 31 
and 32, both of which are 
on a scale of 3 inches to 
1 foot, or one-fourth size. 
To make the tool readily 
adjustable for various 
widths of chamfer, scribe 


FIG. 31. FRONT EIEVATION OF SMOOTHING a line at one end of the 
ea FITTED AS SIOP CHAMFER- plane truly acon: le 





centre, as in Fig. 31, in 
which the line is shown on the front, and along the bottom edge of 
the end: divide the half above the shifting piece of hard wbod into 
sixtecnths of an inch, scribing the lines. Do the same at the other 
end of the plane, then the edge of the chamfer of the shifting piece 
being carefully set at both ends to any gradation, a chamfer of the 
same width of face will be obtained. When the plane is wanted 
again as a smoothing-plane, the hardwood pieces may be unscrewed 
and put away until required again, the four screw holes in the sole 
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vf the plane being no drawback. It is only right to say that the 
idea is none of maine, but emanated from a clever amateur wood- 
worker, with whose name I am unacquainted, 
otherwise I would give hin: full credit for it, 
and render in every way to Cesar the praise that 
is truly Czsar’s. 

67. Contrivances of this kind are so handy and 
useful to the amateur that I cannot resist the 
temptation of giving another instance in which 
the application of a guide or fence to a plane will 
render the work done perfectly square and true, 
even ff the plane be handled by an unskilled 

evvacenide workman, and I give it all the more on Seer 
oe Poinde wens! because many may take a 

hint from it for making other kinds of planes more 
useful by a similar mode of treatment. In this case it consists of a 
side guide for a tryingtplane, the guide consisting of a piece of 
wood attached to the side of a trying-plane. Jt is shown in per- 
spective view in Fig. 33, and a back elevation is presented in 
Fig. 34. In both of these A represents a piece ot board screwed on 


to the side of the 
plane, the upper 











being slightly re- 
bated on the inner 
side, which permits 
the left-hand edge 
of the body of the 
plane to rest on 
the shoulder thus ~~ 
formed. cC is the 

plane, B the plane- FIG. 33. TRYING-PLANE, WITH SIDE — FIG. 34, 


° GUIDE ATTACHED. BACK ELE« 
n th 
iron, and D e VATION. 


board whose edge 

is to be planed. The pressure of the board, A, against the side of 
the stuff whose edge is being shot, keeps the plane-iron, B, perfectly 
square, and if the iron has been set accurately, a perfectly square 
edge will be the result. In the same waya side guide may be 
easily attached to a rebating-plane for regulating the depth of 
rebates, and it may be made movable by means of slots and screws, 
as in the fence of the stop-chamfer plane previously described. 
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68. There can be but little, if any, alteration in the forms of chisels 


and gouges already in use, and if therebe any, it will consist merely 
of adaptations of the principle of these tools in point of construction 
to suit various requirements, as in *carving tools, or 

additional fittings, or combinations with other con- ceerruiae 
trivances, to render them more serviceable for the pur- oer 
pose in view. Thus in Fig. 35 is shown a new make of mortising 
chisel, well suited for the mortising required in heavy carpentry. 





VIG. 35. STRONG AN® USEFUL CHISEL FOR MORTISING. 


The first point to be noticed is the great thickness of the shank of 
the chisel, just above the tang, which is inserted in the handle; the 
blade, also, is much thicker than that of the ordinary firmer chisel. 
In cutting mortises with the chisel it is often necessary to work them 
backwards and forwards with great force in order to get out the 
pieces that are cut away, and in doing this chisels of ordinary 
thickness are sometimes broken short off just above the handle. In 
the chisel now under consideration, the great thickness of the shank 
prevents any chance of a mishap of this kind. The handle, which 
is conveniently shaped to suit the grasp of the hand in mortising, 
is fitted at each end with aniron ferule. A thick piece of leather 
is inserted, after the manner of a washer, between the shank of the 
chisel and the ferule at the lpwer end, and the wood of the handle 
projects glightly beyond the rmg at the®upper end, so that the face 
of the mallet is not injured by coming directly into contact with the 
iron. The price of a chisel of this description, 1 inch in width and 
3 inches long from fhe leather to the cutting edge, and 124 inches 
long, including handle, is 1s. 6d. This is a useful size. The sizes, 
seven in number, range from 4-inch to 14 inches tn width, and in 
price from 15s. to 1s, t1d. respectively. 8 
69. I will now give an example of the chisel in combination with 
an appliance so constructed as to render the chisel and guide 
together a useful mortising machine for all kinds of light work, 
The whole affair, chisel and all, costs only 3s. 6d., and _caisan's, 
is therefore within the reach, I imagine, of every “Mitre 
amateur who may care to possess one. The nature of pachine. 
the machine is shown at once by a glance at Fig. 36, which exhibits 
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a side view of it, though it cannot be called a side elevation. 
First of all, it will*be noticedthat it is attached to a stout block of 
wood having a cleat screwed to its under surface at the outer 
edge to enable it to withstand the pressure of the chisel, when 
placed on a bench, the block and cleat 
acting as, and, in fact, forming a 
bench hook. To the block, which 
should be of oak, two parallel iron 
guides are screwed and these are 
connected by a tie at 
the top, which is hidden 
from view in the illus- 
tration. I should say 
that the chisel, which is 
14 inches in width, is 
somewhat shorter and Sen Zaln 
stiffer in the blade than‘ 
ordinary chisels, works in 
two grooves formed in the 
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upper part of the guides, —=-=— ee == == \ 
which, as a matter of <=> *~._ Sv 


course, areinclinedtothe ===* _ 
wood block at an angie 

of 45°, as shown in cut. 

Anything to be mitred 

that will pass between FIG. 36. See ee MITRE 
the guides, is brought 

under the chisel, being hid in the left hand of the workman 
The chisel is grasped by the right hand, and is forced through the 
wood, the weight of the body being thrown on the chisel by pressing 
the shoulder against the end of the handle. Iu mitring frames and 
pieces of wood, such as mouldings, etc., it is better to cut the wood 
roughly to the angle required, and then to pare the end thus cut 
into perfect shape with the chisel. MESSRS. BOOTH BROTHERS, 
63, Upper Stephen Street, Dublin, are the makers of this 
machine. 

70. AsI have been touching on mitre machines, I may as well 
mention the ‘‘ Registered Mitre-cutting Machine ”’ which, like the 
preceding, is manufactured and supplied by Messrs. Booth Brothers, 
and sold by all dealers in tools and wood working appliances 
throughout the kingdom. The nature of the machine may be seen 
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from Fig. 37. From a solid bed, i, which may be screwed down tc 
a bench in any convenient position, gises an eqrally solid frame, B, 
the sides of which, lettered Cc, are placed in the in- pocin, Regis- 
terior, at an exact angle of 45° to th® exterior surface of nae 

the frame, and serve as a guide or directing surface, Machine. 
against which the moulding is to be placed when subjected to the 
action of the heavy cutting knife, 
D. Each side of the frame has 
a differegt direction, and would 
eas \ aoe Y, meet, if produced, and form a 
_ “i right angle. Thus the necessary 

ib daa ; 

; arrangement is obtained for cut- 
' a Me ! ting the opposite ends of each 
! 


| 









iii 

side of a frame at a proper angle. 
Below the frame, and in con- 
tinuation of it, is a piece of iron, 
E, wiffch carries the cutting knife, 
which works on a bolt, F, passing 
through this part of the machine 
and the handle or lever to which 
the knife is attached, The knife 
itself is a thick double-edged 
blade, With a well-defined wedge- 
shaped edge of great keenness, 
The progress of the knife in 
either direction is checked by 
projections, GG, at the lower 
paw of the picce £. 

71. When the machine is 
brought into use the moulding is pressed, as shown in Fig. 37, 
against either sideeof the frame, as may be necessary, and the knife 
brought in contact with it and driven through it by pressure at the 
upper end of the long lever handle. The action of the meas 
knife in no way injures the wood, gilt surface, or com- mitre-cutting 

hae : ; on Machine, 
position of the moulding, but cuts a mitre joint perfectly 
true in inclination and as clean as if it had been finished with the 
plane, thus enabling the amateur picture-frame maker to dispense 
altogether with the use of the saw, plane, mitre-box, and shooting. 
board in making his frames. The cost of a machine for cutting 
mouldings up to 2 inches in width is 15s., or with extra cutter, 
178. 6d. A larger machine for cutting mouldings up to 4 inches in 





FIG. 37, BOOTH’S REGISTERED*MITRE- 
» CUTTING MACIIINE. ° 
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width, and of great utility in cutting architraves and panel mouldings, 
is supplied for 30s., or for 35s. with extra cutter. The knife is easily 
removed for sharpening. 

72. A spokeshave is a tool ‘which every amateur wood worker 
ought to have. The old spokeshave, as most readers well know, is 
of the shape shown in Fig. 38, but the spokeshave illustrated here 

Spokeshave iS SO made that the cutter is regulated by means of a 

Pika ee screw at each end instead of having to use a hammer 
adjustment. to drive the tangs in the ordinary way. By means of 
these screws the cutter can be adjusted to the greatest niccty, and 
very quickly by using a small screw-driver, and as the heads of tle 





FIG. 38. REGISTERED ADJUSIrABLE SCREW-IRON SPOKESHAVE, 


screws are counter-sunk there are no projections. The great cost of 
the screw tang spokeshaves, in which the cutter was actuated by 
winy nuts on the tangs, has always operated against their sale; but 
as the spokeshave shown here can be produced at a cost very little 
in excess of the common plain tang spokeshave, it is likely that there 
will be a considerable demand for them. They are made in sizes of 
24, 3, 34, and 4 inches, sold in beechwood at 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 
and 1s. gd. respectively, or in boxwood at 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., 2s., and 
2s. 3d. They may also be had nickel-plated at a small advance on 
these prices. They are sold by MESSRS. MOSELEY AND Son, 323, 
High Holborn, London, W.C,, and all tool dealers. 
73. Another form of spokeshave is shbwn in Fig. 39, which repre- 
sents Goodell’s New Patent Spokeshave. This new tool, which is 
acai distinguished by its good appearance and excellence of 
soomecnave: finish, consists ef a steel barrel in the centre, from each 
end of which projects a turned and polished handle of 
hard wood, the barrel being about 4} inches long and the handles 





FIG. 39. GOODELL’S NEW PATENT SPOKESIIAVE, 


3% inches each—thus making the entire length of the tool 11 inches, 
The diameter of the barrelis ginch. In the centre of the barrel, 
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for about two-thirds of its entire circumference, 2 portion is cut 
away, about 2 inches in length, leavjng a considerable opening, 
over which is fitted a concentric piece of steel about 7, inch thick, 
bevelled on one side to form a cuttin#-iron. While it can be used 
for ordinary straight work, as the common spokeshave, it is far 
better adapted for cleaning off circular work; indeed, the surface 
and edges of a circular or oval hole of comparatively small size 
could be cleaned off without difficulty with this new form of spoke- 
shave. Either handle can be removed to work in cramped places. 
Its price is 3s. 3d., at which it is sold by all large tool dealers. 

74. The spokeshave form has been adopted recently for many 
kinds of cutting and scraping tools, and it will be useful to call 
attention to some of them here, merely stating, first of all, that iron 
spokeshaves, adapted for straight and curved work, and 
suitable for doing allthat is done by the common spoke- 170%,Chamter 
shave, may be bought at 1od. and 1s. each. The Iron 
Chamfer Shave, one of the first of its kid, is shown in Fig. 40, 
which represents the back of the tool. It consists of four parts, 

namely, the stock, 

the cutting-iron, and 
two fences which are 
adjustable from 4 inch 
*to 14 inch, and there- 
FIG. 40. IRON CHAMFER SHAVE. fore capable of being 
removed or brought 
together at pleasure, so as to cut any sized chamfer that is likely to 
be required in ordinary work. The stock, which is of iron, is pierced 
at either end or handle in order to redeice its weight as much as 
possible. * Between the perforations runs a groove, in which the 
fences slide, being loosened or tightened at pleasure by the screws, 
which enter the 
stock. The cut- pe 
ting-iron, which is &. 
22 inches long and 
1g inches wide, is 
insertedinagroove FIG. 41, STANLEYS IMPROVED CHAMFER SHAVE, 
cut to receive it in 
the front of the stock. The extent of the cutting edge exposed is 
regulated by a screw which works through a slot in the cutting-iron 
and enters the stock. The tool is sold at Is. 8d., and will be found 
useful in chamfering, and especially in preparing V-jointed boards. 


55 





way 


‘~f hm, 
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Stanley's Improved Chamfer Shave, sold at 2s., and illustrated in 
Fig. 41, is similar ‘in form afid purpose, but is more convenient, 
Stanley's because thumbscrews are attached to the guides, by 
Improved which they can be easily and quickly adjusted. It will 
Shave. cut a chamfer of any desired width up to 14 inches, and 
being round-faced is suitable for circular as well as for straight work. 
These shaves were first brought under my notice by Mr. A. S. 
Lunt, Zool Maker, etc., 297, Hackney Road, London, E., of whom 
they may be procured,‘as well as of all tool dealers on a large scale 

throughout the United Kingdom. 

75. The next tool of this class requiring notice is the Improved 
Circular Rebating and Fillister Router, which is shown in Fig. 42, 
and which is supplied by all tool dealersat 2s. 3d. The illustration 

shows the front part of the instrument, and exhibits the 
Ciroular Re- front of the cutting-iron and the adjustable fences with 
ete which the tool is furnished. It has, in fact, as the illus- 

Router. tration shows, two kinds of fences, which enable 
it to be used either 
as a rebating router 
or moving fillister 
router at the plea- 
sure of the worker. 


Of course most 


ill not re- FIG. 42. IMPROVED CIRCULAR REBATING AND 
ae an FILLISTER ROUTER. 


hy 
q 


z Aye 
Flint 





quire to be told 
what a rebate is, but if there are any who do not know, or do not 
precisely remember what it is, it will be enough to say that if the 
part marked A in Fig. 43 be removed along the edge of apiece of 
wood of which the figure is a section, a 
single rebate is formed, and if the parts 
lettered B and C in Fig. 44 are removed in 
the same way a double rebate is formed. 
76. Now an inspection of Fig. 42 will 
ee show how admirably shaped this tool is for FIG. 44. 
REBATE, Cutting rebates. It has been said that two arr 
kinds of fences are supplied with it, namely, 
a pair in the form of A, and a pairin the form of B. These fences 
slide along grooves in the handles of the tool on each side of the 
cutting-iron, and by means of slots in the fences themselves and 
screws, which are inserted in holes cut for their reception in the 
handles, may be adjusted to any distance at which it is possible or 
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desirable to work the tool. For cutting a rebate, such as is shown in 
Fig.43, the fence is adjusted to slide along the edge of the Gite de: 
bar in which no rebate is required, leaving the necessary ahaa ead 
thickness between the fence and the tutting-iron, and 
the other fence, A, is then moved up to the edge that is to be 
rebated, and over the cutting-iron, so that no more of the edge may 
be brought into operation beyond that portion which corresponds to 
the proposed depth of the rebate. If another rebate is required on 
the other side, as at Cc in Fig. 44, the postion of the fence is 
reversed, and the operation is carried out on the opposite side as 
betore, thus forming the double rebate. The action of the tool will, 
perhaps, be better 
understood _—_ from 
Fig. 45, in which 
the face of the tool 
is supposed to be 
FIG. 45. ADJUSTMENT OF ROUIER FOR CUTT#NG turned towards the 
acai operator, and in 
which A and B are the fences, as shown in the representation of the 
tool in Fig. 42, C the cutting-iron, and D the wood which is being 
rebated. 

77, For cutting a fillister, or, in other words, using the router or 
cutting-iron, so as to work out a groove in tlfe surface of a strip of 
wood, both the shouldered or fillister fences are used, and these are 
adjustable so as to produce a thickness of from }-inch Saas 
to 3-inch on each side of the cutting-iron according to ster with 
the thickness of the wood in which the groove is to be a aa 
made. The relative positions of the fences, the cutting-iron, and the 
wood are fhown at A,B, C, and D in Fig. 46, the cutting-iron represent- 
ing the section of the groove that is being cut. As the width of 
the cutting-iron isg « Sara 
inch, it is manifest 
that it will cut a 
rebate of the same 
width, or any hacat FIG. 46. ADJUSI[MENT OF ROUTER FOR GROOVING 
under finch. Itis FILLIS1ER. 
not so accommo- 
dating in the matter of grooving, for the cutting-iron will only cut a 
groove of its own width. Its utility is obvious, even with its present 
construction, but if with a little contrivance it could be adapted to 
carry irons of different widths, so as to cut grooves of different 
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widths, it would be rendered twice as serviceable as it is now, and 
the necessary increase in cost would be covered, and more than 
covered, by the extension of its capabilities. 

78. I give in Figs. 47, 48, arfd 49 illustrations of three more tools 
of this kind, but I purposely make the description of each as brief 
as possible, because the action of each, as well as the construction, 

will easily be understood from the engravings and what 
samproved has been said above respecting the Rebating and 

Fillister Router. Fig. 47 shows the ‘‘ Improved Sash 
Router,’’ which is 
sold at 2s. 3d. It is 
superior to the old 
style made in wood, 
because the latter 





will work only one FIG. 47. IMPROVED SASH ROUTER. 

way, while this is 

available for working right or left at pleasure. It has two cutting- 
irons made in 4, ;%, §, and ? inch sizes, to work either ‘‘lamb’s 
tongue ’’ or ovolo sashes, and can be constructed to work with any 
plane makers’ pattern mouldings. 

79. The Improved Circular Quirk Router, shown in Fig. 48, is sold 
at 2s. gd. It will work either circuldr, straight. or against the grain, 
making a quirk of uniform size. A quirk, J may explain, is the 

small recessed channel or groove that appears between 

Improved Cir- ; . ‘ 
cular Quirk mouldings, and by which the convex part of a moulding 
oe ag separated from the fillit or soffit which covers it. 
Mouldings in which it occurs are teamed quirk mouldings. The 
= ‘ irons, which are cap- 
able of beirfg set to 
any depth, possess 
two cutting teeth, 
slightly broader than 
the cutter, in the 
front of which they , 
work. It has three interchangeable cutting irons of various 
thicknesses, which are easily changed and adjusted by means of 
the thumb-screw which is shown to the right of the centre of the 
illustration. The functions of the Improved Circular 
Bead Router need no explanation, as everyone 
knows, or ought to know, what a bead is. It is made 
in twelve sizes, ranging from 4 inch to 1 inch, each size being 





FIG. 48. IMPROVED CIRCULAR QUIRK ROUTER. 


pape tka Cir- 
cular B 
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furnished with two cutters for right and left hand beads, as shown in 
the illustration. The prices of the rquters varyefrom 3s. 6d. for 4 
inch size to 5s. 6d 
forrinch size The 
twelve sizes, increas- 
ing by inch from 

3 to x inch, and by § 

inch from inch to 
» 1 inch, are sold to- 
gether at 48s, the set, the whole forming a complete and useful set 
of beads. Its form is shown in Fig. 49. 

80. There is yet another tool of the router kind which deserves 
mention. [tis the Wood-worker’s Handy Router Plane. Its form 
and purpose will be understood at once from an inspection of Fig. 50, 
which shows it to consist of an iron stock with a knob 
serving as a handle at either end, and a raised socket ge Sa 
the back of a hole in the centre to receive and hold zz Pot" Plane 
sete a stecl bit, the shank of which is passed upward through 
the hole into the , 
socket, and then ree 
gripped with a 
thumb-screw. It 
is supplied with }- 
inch and 4-inch 
stecl bits, and sold 
at 6s. 6d. It is 
used to smooth the 

FIG. 50. eWOOD-WORKER’S HANDY ROUIER PLANE, 
bottom of grooves, 7 e 
panels, #nd all surfaces recessed below the general surface of any 
wood work. It may be obtained from MESSRS. MOSELEY AND 
SON, 323, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

81. The use of scratches, or bead routers, for fashioning and 
ornamenting wood, may be carried to a far greater extent than the 
amateur may suppose, and so serviceable are they that there are now 
various articles of this kind in the market. No one, however, need 
be without a tool of this kind, which is easily made, guidies win: 
and almost as easily furnished with cutters, as I shall eee 
endeavour to show presently. Meanwhile, forthe benefit 
of those who either prefer to buy, or who cannot make for them- 
selves, I will call attention to two hand beaders which will be found 
very useful, The first of these is ‘‘ Stanley's Universal Hand Beader,’’ 





kIG. 49. IMPROVED CIRCULAR BEAD ROUTER. 
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a tool of American origin, first introduced and shown to me by 
MESSRS. CHARLES CHURCHILL AND Co., American Tool Merchants, 
21, Cross Street, Finsbury Square, E.C., by whom it is supplied at 
4s. 6d., including cutters ; extsa cutters, or blanks for making them, 
being sold at 3d. each. They are also supplied at 5s. each by 
MESSRS. MOSELEY AND SON, 323, High Holborn, W.C. The tool 
itself and the cutters which are sold with it are shown in Fig. 51, from 
which will be readily recognised the utility of the appliance for bead- 
ing, reeding, 
or fluting 
straight or 
irregular 
surfaces, 
and for all 
kinds oflight 
routering. Seven superior steel cutters are supplied with each tool, 
and as both ends of theserare sharpened, it will be found that they 
embrace six ordinary sizes of beads, four sets of reeds, two fluters, 
and a double router iron, 4 inch and }inch. The cutter is firmly 
clamped to the stock. <A gauge with long straight-bearing surfaces 
is used in ordinary work, and a gauge with oval bearing surface for 
curved or irregular forms of work. Kither gauge can be shifted from 
one side of the cutter fo the other without separating it from the 
stock, and can be rigidly set at any required distance from either 
side of the cutter. 

| 82. The next is the ‘‘ Patent Hand Reeder,’’ a cheap and very 
handy appliance kept in stock and supplied by Messrs. R. 
MELHUISH AND 

Sons, 84, 85, and 
87, Fetter Lane, 
Holborn Circus, 
£.C., at 2s. each, 


or post free for = 

2s. 3d. | An illus- ( i 

tration of the tool is f} () ft f) 1 
5 2 3 4 § 6 


given in Fig. §2, 

from which it will FIG. §2. CHEAP PATEN'T HAND REEDER AND 
be seen that the eh 

tool, whichis of cast-iron, is held by placing thumbs of both hands 
in or against the holes in either end, and the first and second 
fingers on the opposite side. It is then worked up and down by 





FIG. §I. STANLEY'S PATENT UNIVERSAL HAND BEADER. 
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the action of the hands until the desired effect has been produced. 
The reeding, grooving, or moulding ig done by wneans of cutters, 
six of which, all different in form, are sent out with 

each tool. The shapes of these cutters, exactly half roe eaae 
size, are shown in the lower part of Fig. 52. At, aa 
the back of the reeder and in the middle of it a loose block 
is fitted in, and the cutter to be used is pushed up between the 
tool and tke block to a sufficient depth, and there held in its 
place by the screw terminating in an eye which, with its washer, is 
clearly seen in front. The projections at A are the upper part of the 
cutter No. 6, which is shown in the instrument ready for use. Below 
is a fence which is used to regulate the distance of the cutter from 
the edge of the work, and which may be placed on either side of the 
tool as required. With reference to the cutters, No. ris a cutting 
gauge and grooving tool. The uses of each will be recognised from 
its form, but it may be said that Nos. 4 and 5 are well adapted for 
taking out the rebate of picture frames, nairrors, etc., and that the 
latter may also be used for chamfering. No. 6 works a neat pattern 
round the upper surface of any hole, whether circular or oval, or 
round the edge of a cover, and serves for making a neat reeding 
along the edge of a shelf. 

83. In Fig. 53 a method of m&aking what is usually known as a 
scratch or bead routcr is shown, and from thse illustration it will be 
seen how easy it is to turn out a thing of this kind at home with 
cutters to meet the requirements of the mouldings, etc., eee 
of any particular piece of workin hand. As the purpose porate ee 
of the appliance has been sufficiently shown in the 
preceding sections, it will be heedless t0,do more than call attention 
to its parts and to describe the mode of making it. It is shown in 
elevation at P, and in plan atQ. <A piece of wood is taken about 
8 inches by 14 inches,by ? inch, and the lower right-hand part is cut 
away, Icaving an arm to the right about ? inch deep or a little more. 
This arm is again reduced by one-half by cutting it with a fine saw 
lengthways, and a shoulder is made at the left-hand end, as shown 
in the elevation. In doing this, in all likelihood the original piece 
of wood thus cut away will be spoilt in making the shoulder, and 
another piece, A, of the same size must be carefully cut out and filled 
in, and attached to the main piece, B, by two screws. To insert the 
cutter the screws are slightly relaxed, and the cutter 1s put in, as 
shown atc; after doing this the screws are again tightened. Full 
size cutters or beaders are shown at Rand S. These may be made 
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of a piece of saw blade or gory steel, or even out of the blade of 
an old kitchen kntfe, which should be cut up into pieces of convenient 
length with a file. Small files should then be used to form the 
curves and cut the quirks, &r beads, in the knife blade, and the 
sharpeni finished with an oil-stone slip. The stock, or holder, 


—,, 


| 
°| 
| 


once 
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FIG. §3. HOME-MADE SCRATCII OR BEAD ROUTER IN ELEVATION (P), 
AND PLAN (Q), WITH FULL-SIZE SHAPES OF CUTTERS (R S). 


should in all cases be made of hard wood. Instead of cutting away 
the piece A, and making another piece of the same size and shape 
to take its place, it is sufficient after forming the shoulder shown 
below the cutter in P to make a saw kerf perpendicularly through 
the wood lengthways to the extent occupied by the piece A. 

84. In nothing more than in wood working does the truth appear 
of the old saying that there are more ways than one of killing a cat. 
There is no necessity whateyer to be possessed of a beading plane 
or even a beading router to run a sitigle bead or even = ee 
two or more beads along the edge of a piece of wood or on edge of 
the edge of a shelf. To make a single bead, take a mie 
piece of wood planed up on one side, and in tHis side insert a screw, 
turning it until there is just the width of the bead required left 
between the surface of the wood and the edge of the head of the 
screw. . Run your plane lightly along the edge of the wood to be 
beaded to take off enough of the sharp arris on one side, and then 
place the planed side of the wood with the screw in it against that 
of the wood to be beaded, and run it up and down, pressing the head 
of the screw into the wood until it has cut a groove as deeply as it 
can. Now to make two beads it is only necessary to put two screws 
in the wood, the second at twice the width of the first, and work 
away asbefore. ‘‘Ah,’’ says a sharp and clever reader, ‘‘ but how 
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ate you going to get rid of the restau oulag arris left on the other side 
of the second bead ?’’ Well, this mighg be a pose? to some people, 
but I should manage it by clearing it off with the cutter of a little toy 
plane j inch by } inch by } inch that I Wear at the end of my watch- 
chain, after the manner of a charm, and which you can buy for the 
small sum of 1s. of Mr. E. Walker, 20, Legge Street, Birmingham. 

85. Just one thing more, and then I will bring my remarks on 
beaders and routers to a close. For circular mouldings, for example, 
no special tools are required, and with a littleepains and patience 
an excellent job can be made. The tools needed are a few chisels 
and gouges of various sizes, a bradawl, and a few small blocks of 
hard wood in which to fix the bradawl when using it as a cutter. 
Whether the moulding be an out- 
side or inside curve, or whether the 
curve be round or oval, or a com- 
bination, the method is essentially 
the same.* Commence by gouging 
and planing up your wood to nearly 
the finished size, then chalk the 
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a hard sharp pencil, as in Fig. 54. 
Gouge the pieces shown in the dark shading, and cut them away 


carefully with chisels and gouges. 
The grooves are cut by using the brad- 
awl in the manner shown in Fig. 55. 
When all the grooving and checking 
has been done you may proceed to. 
finish it carefully with chisels and °® 
gouges, and afterwards with little pieces 
of cork and sandpaper. When working ,.,.,. 5§. MODE OF USING 
in cross-grained hard®wood it has been  BRADAWL AS CUTTER IN 
found best to rub the chisels and FORMING MOULDING. 
gouges sideways on the oilstone, so as to make them scrape rather 
than cut. ‘ 

86. From tools for paring and moulding we must pass to boring 
tools, and in this department the articles to be dealt with are gimlets, 
bradawls, brace and bits, and drills. Speaking, first of all, of 
gimlets, it is necessary, I think, to call attention to the 
form known generally as the Norwegian gimlet. The pe hal co 
form of these gimlets is shown in Fig. 56. It is claimed 
for them that they enter the wood far more readily than any gimlet ad 

56 
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the ordinary form, and that, owing to the breadth and amplitude of the 
twist, the wood tkat is cut away by the gimlet as it enters finds a 
more easy means of withdrawal and 
removal. “They are made of all 
sizes, from 2 inches down to 4 
inch, and are used in Norway, that 
is to say, the larger sizes for boring 
holes through pine trees to convert 
them into water-pipes, and for this 
purpose are fitted with shanks 10 
and 12 feet in length. Another 
peculiarity about them is the shape 
of the point. I do not think they 
are to be bought generally in this 
country, though Messrs. R. Mel- 
huish and Sons supply gimlets so- 
called, at 4d. each. The so-called 
French gimlet, represented in Fig. 
p 56, and which resembles the Norwe- 
FIG, 50. NORWE- gian gimlet in all but its point, are  FrencH 

Ben eee to be bought of MR. W. ADDIS, 6, GIMLETS, 
7,and 15, Leicester Street, Leicester Square, for 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
They enter the wood mae easily than our shell and twist 
gimlets, and are less liable than these to split thin maiiete. 
wood. They are much used by French stage car- 
penters as hand screws for holding together the component parts 
of built-up scenes. The French gimlets (Fig. 57), I may say, are very 
much like the ‘‘ twist nose ’’ wimlets sald by MESSRS. MOSELLY AND 
SON, 323, High Holborn, W.C., with turnscrew, all fitting into a 
brass handle supplied with them at 2s. 6d. per set. 

87. Another good form of gimlet is the ‘‘ Auger ’’ gimlet, whose 
peculiar auger-like shape is well shown in Fig. 58. They are costly, 
as may be judged by comparing their price, which ranges reer 
from gd. to 1s. 6d. each, according to size, with the best gimlets. 
shell, which are 2s. 6d. per dozen assorted, and the best twist, 
3s. 6d. per dozen assorted. These auger gimlets range in size 
from }inch to 4 inch in greatest diameter, and are nicely finished 
and fitted with well-shaped boxwood heads, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

88. One would scarcely think there could be much improvement 
in bradawls, but even in these an advance has been made in the 
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method of handling them, and I strongly recommend the amateur 

to refuse to buy 4ny but those which are so 

he est aus Rem handled. In the gid form of brad- eee 
conta ly ts. awl, the awl was fixed by driving cappea 
1 the tang into the wooden handle, ee 

and as the hole thus made must get slightly 

enlarged by the strain exerted on the awl, 

through constant use, it often happens that 











FIG. ” 59 PATENI BRASS-CAPPED BRADAWL. 


the awl is left in the wood that is being bored, 
leaving the handle in the hand of the operator. 
This 1s prevented, however, in the Patent 
Brass-capped Bradawl shown in Fig. 59, the 
awl being securely retained in the handle by 
FIG, §8. AUGER GIMLE1 ; 
(AMERICAN). a brass cap, which fits over, and is fastened 
to the uppernextremity of the handle. 
89. There is also another very useful form of bradawl now in 
general use, which I must not pass over, because it is 
“ Solid beech 
hikely to commend itself to amateurs who have not much awl-pad 
room, and like to have their tools in the smallest pos- eee 
sible compass. The 
————— handle, with twelve 
— , awls ina tin box, 
~ is sold for 1s. 2d. 
| Each awl, whether 
6 haces 
—_—— il jarge or small, has 
| | cee «©6060 Ss square = shank, 


| which fits into the 


FIG. 60. SOLID BEECH AWL PAD AND AWLS. iron heading, or 
cap, of the handle, 


the end of the shank being visible through the hole in the cap, as 
shown in Fig. 60. The bradawls fit tightly into the iron, and are 
kept well in place by the resistance offered to the wood into which 
the blade is thrust. If the shank sticks into the socket too tightly 
to be pulled out with the fingers, it can be expelled by thrusting 
another bradawl into the hole and using it asa lever. 
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go. Speaking of awl-pads naturally tends to turn one’s thoughts 
to pads in general; the pad being a handle common to many 
different tools, and being, generally speaking, hollow, to form a 
place for their reception. The tool-holders, or tool-pads, made now 
peevaauin far more useful than the old sort, as they are larger 
eo ee and contain larger and better tools. I have not space 
to dwell on them, nor have I room to illustrate them, but 
I may recommend to any amateur who wants a multum in parvo 
affair of this kind the hollow maple handle with lignum vite cap 
and adjustable steel chuck to grip and hold the tools, containing 
twenty cast-steel tools, and Sold by most tool dealers at 4s. 3d. ; 
also the larger handle, fitted with brace spring, and containing 
twelve tools, at 8s.; and larger rosewoid handles, with eighteen and 
twenty-four bright tools in a japanned tin case, at 21s. 6d. and 
27s. 6d. respectively. These tool-holders are of American origin 
and make. 7 
gt. I cannot, however, resist the temptation of mentioning and 
illustrating another beautiful little American solid pad, furnished 
with twelve tools, and sold for 3s. 6d., under the name 
Eeeauin tion ol ‘‘Henry’s Patent Combination Haft.” The advant- 
ee age claimed for this too] is that it is the only haft or 
tool-holder that carries the tools in the same end of the holder 
in which 
they are 
used, but 
that they 
are ar- 
ranged 
round the 
chuck, as shown in Fig. 61, in sockets made in the handle. Thus 
there is no shifting the holder end for end in changing the tool, and 
no shaking the tools out into the hand to get the one wanted. The 
same motion that unscrews the nickel-plated brass cap from the top 
of the’chuck exposes to view the surplus tools. The handle itself 
ts of rosewood. 
g2. If Iam asked to say anything about braces, and especially 
to point out the best and most suitable kind of brace for the amateur’s 
use, I must cast my vote in favour of Spofford’s Patent Braces, fitted 
with a hard wood head and handle and a thumbscrew bit. This 
well-made and serviceable brace is illustrated in Fig. 62, and from 
the illustration the reader can gather an excellent idea of its strength 








( 
FIG. 61. HENRY’S PATENT COMBINATION HAFT. 
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and construction The American Patent Bit Braces and Ratchet 
Braces are not to be compared with this new-comer, although they 
may appear to be better made and betfer finished. The 

chief point of difference lies in the, means provided _ Spoftord's 
for the reception of the bit. In the Patent Bit and Coe eee 
Ratchet Braces the lower end is fitted with a long cap, which screws 
up and down at pleasure on a deep screw thread cut in the end of 
the brace, the end being also deeply slotted for nearly two-thirds of 
its length, to receive two steel jaws, one of which is fixed and the 
other movable, on a pin at their upper erfd, which holds them 
together. The jaws are inserted in the slot, and the cap screwed on 
until its lower end comes in contact with and holds together the 


sagt! 





FIG. 62. SPOFFORD'S PATENT BRACE, 


lower ends of the jaws, causing them to grip tightly the top of any 
bit that has been placed between them. Now, it sometimes happens 
that the operator does not fiwin the bit sufficiently far or sufficiently 
firmly, er, what is still more likely, he does not screw on the cap 
until he can move it no further, and then when he is in the midst of 
boring a hole he comes to grief. At all events, it has happened so 
a good many times to myself, and I daresay others have experienced 
the mishap as myself. 

93. Now, in Spofford’s Patent Brace it will be noticed that the end 
which receives the bit is very strongly and solidly made, aral is split 
or divided for the length of about 44 inches from its face, that is to 
say, from the part which is represented as touching the eer ete 
ground or bench, as the case may be, in the engraving. 9nd principle 
The jaws thus formed are each deeply grooved with a 
V groove, wide and deep at the bottom, lessening gradually towards 
the top, thus ensuring a firm grip throughout the length of the 
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grooving on the pyramid-shap@ top of any bit that is placed between 
the jaws, the grip being brought to its tightest by screwing up the 
thumbscrew with Which the brace is furnished. Another good point 
in the bit is that there is greater depth from an axial line drawn 
through the centre of the head, and the grooving of the jaws to the 
handle, which, as a matter of course, means more power. These 
braces may be bought now of any tool maker at comparatively low 
prices. They have been quoted to me as low as 4s. 6d., and even zs. ; 
but in buying a tool of this sort I recommend the amateur to furnish 
himself with the best possible, and these, in 8 inch, ro inch, and 
12 inch sizes, are supplied by MESSRS. MOSELEY AND SON, 323, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., at 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. respec- 
tively. I do not wish it to be thought that the split chuck, as it may 
be termed, in Spofford’s Patent Brace is a new idea; it is, in reality, 
an old idea revived. 

94. Another American brace of recent introduction is Reid’s 
Lightning Brace, a representation of which is given in Fig. 63. As 
will be immediately recognised by most readers, it is merely an 

aduptatiou of the twist drill, WhenI say itis a brace 

Picneg of recent introduction, I mean in this country, for it saw 

Brace. the light in America in 1882, when it was patented. 
The brace is designed for boring and screw-driving, and indeed it is 
better calculated for the latter than the former, as it is very helpful 
in reaching the head of a screw that has to be driven home in any 





FIG. 63, “LIGHTNING BRACE, 


place which may be awkward to get at with an ordinary screw-driver. 
It is very quick in its work, and as the power is applied on the top, 
it may be used with considerable force. There is a loose pulley, 
so to speak, just above the bit, through which the twisted shaft 
works ; but this is merely for the convenience of the operator in 
holding 9r directing the tool, as the twisted shaft is actuated by 
projections within the external casing in which it works, and which 
cause the shaft to turn backwards or forwards, according as the 
casing is drawn up or down. But when boring a hole with an augur 
bit, or driving in a screw, it is necessary to turn the bit only one 
way, and this is done by means of the divided head, the upper part 
of which is fixed and the lower part loose, thus acting as a fast and 
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loose pulley. Thus, when the casing has been driven down and 
received into its interior the whole of the twisted shaft by forcible 
pressure on the fast part of the top,the casing may be drawn up- 
ward off the shaft by holding and pulling the loose part of the handle 
in an upward direction. The socket in which the bit is placed is 
surrounded by an elliptically formed spring, by pressure on whicha 
pin is withdrawn from the bit which has entered it on its being 
inserted in the opening cut for its reception, and holds it in its place. 
The price of the brace, as supplied with, “I believe, two bits, by 
MESSRS. MELHUISH AND SONS, 84, 85, and 87, Fetter Lanes 
London, W.C., is 8s. 6d. The tool is a useful one, but by no means 
indispensable. 

g5. If I were to endcavwour to mention every tool that had been 
introduced since ‘‘ Every Man his Own Mechanic ’”’ was written, I 
should find the space allotted to this Appendix far too restricted for 
the purpose in view, and I must therefore confine myself to the 
mention of one kind of bit that I believe to be thoroughly good and 
desirable. These are Whitehouse’s Patent Unbreakable whitenouse's 
Bits, which do not seem to have found their way generally 5, fatent. | 
into the price lists of the tool sellers. They can be Bits. 
bought of Mr. H. A. Honpay,,46, High Street, Chatham, in ten 
sizes, from } inch to 1} inches in diameter., These are supplied at 
1s. 6d. each for the first four sizes, and 2s, rod. each for the last six, 





FIG. 64. WHITEHOUSE'S PATENT UNBREAKABLE BIT. 
® 


ora complete set may be had for 18s. If sent by post, the prices 
would be slightly in excess of those named. It is claimed that these 
bits are really unbreakable, and will wear out several ordinary bits. 
Their construction is shown in Fig. 64, from which it will be seen 
that they are strongly made and possessed of a good clearance; 
indeed, it is possible, after a back turn or two, to loosen the screw 
point to draw out the tool from a hole, however deep, bringing the 
wood that has been cut away with it. They are well adapted for 
wheelwright’s work and for all cases in which deep boring is 
necessary. 

96. When boring a series of holes that is desirable to make of the 
same depth throughout, or to insure against going beyond a certain 
depth, it is useful to have some means of checking one’s progress 
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beyond a certain point. Thisis to be found in the bit gauge supplied 
by MESSRS. MOSELEY ANF SON, 323, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., for 1s. 6d. Its actign will be at once apparent from a 
glance at the illustration given of it in Fig. 65, which 

Useful Bit shows it in all its parts, and when fitted on to a bit or 
auger. It will be seen that one bolt, with a thumbscrew, 

tightens and fastens the clamps on the gauge spindle and auger at 


Gaug 





& 
FIG. 65. USEFUL BIT GAUGE. 


the same time. It will fit any bit of any size, and exactly gauge 
the depth of any hole to be bored, the depth being the distance from 
the screw point, or very ‘nearly so, to the extremity of the gauge 
spindle, which stops further progress when its point reaches and 
bears against the surface of the wood in which the hole is being 
bored. 
g7. As we are considering bits, it will be of advantage to the 
reader to draw attention to a very useful bit called the Forstner Bit, 
which is manufactured by the BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 17, Ma:zden Lane, New York. J believe MESSRS. 
R. MELHUISH AND SONS, 84, 85, avd 87, Fetter Lane, Holborn, 
E.C., and MESSRS. BOOTH BROTHERS, Dud/in, have them on 
sale ; but of this I am not certain. They are made in sizes ranging 
from # inch to {4 inch in ‘diameter, and in America are 
cae pit, Sold at prices ranging from 45 cents to 1 dollar so cents, 
that is to say, at from about Is. 1od. to 6s. each, 
according to size. The bit itself possesses many advantages, being 
of value as a counter sinker, and especially serviceable in boring 
holes with flat even bottoms for dowel pegs, and in other cases where 
it is desirable that the hole made should terminate at bottom in an 
even unbroken surface, which cannot be effected when the centre 
bit or twist bit is used. ‘he natuze of the tool will be understood 
from Fig. 66, in which A represents the under part of the bit and 
shows the cutters, while B shows the tool as seen from above. The 
shank of the bit is terminated in all sizes by a shallow circular cup, 
within which are two cutters so disposed that the cutting edye of 
each is parallel to that of the other. These cutters have their edyes 
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on a level with the upper edge of the circlet of steel which contains 
them, and incline in opposite diyctions, until they reach the 
upper edge of the circlet, from 
Which, indeed, they proceed. A 
nick is made in the side and top 
of the circlet, and this affords 
means of clearance of the frag- 
ments cut away by the edges of 
the cutters. Of course, as there 
is no screw On the bit, it is liable 
to jam in a deep hole unless 
you take it out and clean it, but 
the great advantage of it is that 
it will cut at almost any angle and enlarge a hole already made. 
Further, it will bore a sguvare hole or cut a groove. By first boring 





FIG. 66. TIIC FORSINER BIT. 


FIG 67. 





B 
® 
FIG. 67. CENTRE-BIT IN PROPER FORM AND CONDITION. FIG 68. CENTRE- 
RIT WITH CUTTING PART FILED AWAY, FIG. 69. MODE OF 
SHARPENING CENTRE-BIT WITH FILE. 


a hole with the bit held vertically, and then holding the bit hori- 
zontally, the hole may be bored square or rectangular toa dcpth 
equal to half the diameter of the bit. 

98. It is possible that there are many amateurs who never attempt 
to put an edge on a brace-bit, and, indeed, do not know that it is 
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possible to do so; but, in point'‘of fact, it is no more difficult to put 
an edge on a bracg-bit than on any ordinary edge tool, if you only 
know how. ‘‘The work that the centre-bit has to do,” Pitchpine 
tells us, ‘‘is first Of all to cut the fibres of the wood in 
Some hints 

an sharpecine a circle equal in diameter to that of the bit.’’ This is 
Seer done by the point A, Fig. 67, which should be chisel- 
’ shaped and knifelike in its action. This point should 
not be filed unless it be absolutely necessary, as it would wear 
it away too rapidly, and leave it as at A, Fig. 68, where it is shorter 
than the point Cc, and therefore quite useless for the work required of 
it, namely, to divide the fibres of wood before the part c cuts them 
out. To keep it in order, itis generally sufficient to rub it occa- 
sionally with an oil slip. To sharpen the bent cutter, C, use a flat 
file lightly, as in Fig. 69, and afterwards rub with the oil slip. This 
edge is also chisel-shaped, and should be flat on the under side, the 
bevel being on the top face. Nose and shell bits are sharpened on 
the inside of the edge, for it is evident that if sharpened on the 
outer edge, the bit would be filed away from the circumference of 
the hole, and would not cut at all.’’ I think these hints are well 
worthy the attention of every amateur, for they are sound and 

practical, and therefore calculated to be eminently helpful. 
gg. There are many drills in the market, hand drills, breast drills, 
and larger drilling machines, which can be had at various prices, 
ranging from a few shillings to four or five pounds, or even more; 
,, but there is a nice little hand machine which was 
Hand. drilling brought under my notice in 1885, and which I will 
nce: describe. The machine, - which was invented by 
MR. FREDERICK W. P. PARKER, 15, Farndon Road, Qxford, 
is represented in Fig. 70. It is specially intended for the rapid 
drilling of small holes, but with a slight alteration, taking only a few 
scconds to make, the speed may be so reduced that 4-inch holes may 
be readily drilled. To reduce the speed from 3 to1, to the same 
number of turns that the hand makes, all that has to be done is to 
place wheel B on drill spindle A, and insert a taper peg. It will be 
noticed tMat a lever is used to work the drill up and down. This is 
not only much quicker in action than the ordinary hand wheel, but 
also enables the operator to tell when the drill does not cut well, 
being much more sensitive. As the wheel to turn the drill is placed 
horizontally, both hands can be more easily used at the same time 
than in any other position. By placing a weight at the end of the 
ever, the feed of the drill is made self-acting, and can be regulated 
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toanicety. One of the tables is {8rmed somewhat like a box, with 
two movable Y blocks and a set screw, for the purpose of holding 

* round bars in a vertical posi- 

» tion for drilling lathe, centre 
holes, etc., and when once set 
true for a given size of bar, 
any number of bars may be 
drilled with centre holes that 
will be true for turning. The 
V blocks mentioned above can 
be removed and a holdfast 
provided for drilling holes in 
round bars placed horizon- 
tally. A long row of holes 
may in this way be drilled so 
that the drill will pass through 
the centre of the round bar, 
and come out true the other 
. side in every case. The 
E spindle has a vertical rise 
= and fall of 14 inches, which is 
% sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses. The depth of hole to 
be drilled can be increased by 
raising the table when the 
traverse of spindle has been 
reached, and repeating the operation. The retail price of this 
machine is 25s., carriage paid, by nc means an extravagant price 
for so useful a machine. 

100. This brings me to the end of boring tools of recent introduc- 
tion, though there are many more I could mention and describe. I 
am warned, moreover, that the pages of the Appendix yet to be 
filled are rapidly decreasing in number; and as I have something 
to say about machines and processes, I must confine my 
notice of holding or grasping tools, nipping tools, tools eae 
of guidance, and miscellaneous tools to one or two of each 
class, these being notably useful. I will just take the opportunity to 
say that many new screwdrivers have been introduced during the 
last ten years, with the laudable view of lightening labour and 
accelerating operations. Ihave handled most of them, if not all, 
and, although at first sight they may seem to be attractive, yet one 





FIG, 70. PARKERS IAND-DRILLING 
MACLIINE. 
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naturally reverts to the use Of screwdrivers of the London and 
_ Spindle blade patterns, which, to my mind, beat all the new ones. 
I may, however, mention with praise the ‘‘ Firm Grip’’ Cabinet’ 

Turnscrews, or Sctewdrivers, which are noteworthy for 
Heaninee a well-made straight blade, resembling a bradawl, a 
Berewdrivers. id shank well set ‘in the ferrule, and a handle grooved 
or fluted at the lower end, which affords means for a ‘firm grip’’ 
on it, from which the turnscrews handled after this pattern derive 
their name. They run jn sizes from 4 to 9 inches, and in price from 
7d. to 1s. 6d., according to size. Some screwdrivers with very 
short blades have also been brought out very recently, which are 
useful when you wish to get your hands as close as possible to the 
work, as for example, in taking off or putting on the lock of 
a drawer. 

o1. In choosing plyers, always buy those with parallel jaws, and 
always be provided with nippers for cutting wire. A good parallel 
vice is almost indispensaUle to the amateur, and I recommend 
Lunt’s ‘‘ Handy Parallel Vice,” an illustration of which is given in 
Fig. 71. It is made in three sizes, known as Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
dimensions, price, etc., being as follows :— 


é No.1. No. 2 No 3 
Length of law .. ee oe eo. 22in. 3 pin, 32in. 
Opening of jaw .. ae »» 3din. 4 in. 4ggin. 
Depth from top of jaw . top se slide 2in. 2}in. 2din. 
Weight, about .. i ia .. Q}lbs. 18lbs. 28lbs. 
Price as oe ve ee -» gS. 148. 6d. 208. 


Most amateurs will find the smallest. size large enough for their 
tunt's Purpose. It is made of iron, neatly painted, the jaws, 
“Handy Par- the handle by which it is turned, the head of the screw, 
and the upper part of the box, which conceals the female 

screw in which the screw works, being finished bright. At the bottom 
is a T-shaped plate or sole, $ inch thick, on to which the hindermost 
and fixed jaw of the vice is attached by four bolts and nuts, or rather 
square-headed screws, which enter the sole, the heads of the screws 
resembling nuts, and therefore admitting of the application of con- 
siderable power when the wrench is applied to screw them down. 
The movable portion of the vice, having the movable jaw at one 
end, is a box-shaped piece of iron, 7? inches long, 1? inches high, 
and 1§ inches broad, hollow within, as it has been said. This box 
works backward and forward on the sole under the action of the 
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screw by which the vice is worked ®and which enters a female screw 
attached to the sole. The jaws, phich are Atted with cast-steel 
roughened faces, § inch wide and } inch thick, measure 2} inches 
fromeside to side, and can be 
drawn apart to the extent of 33 
inches. It is attached to the 
bench by means of the tongue- 
shaped extension of the sole on 
each sige, pierced with a hole 
# inch in diameter, through 
which, and the wood below, a 
bolt may be passed. When 
fixing the vice to any support by 
FIG. 71. LUNT's BARBY PARALLEL bolts, the bolts should be passed 
through an iron plate pierced for 
the purpose, against which the heads of the bolts will press when 
being screwed up, if the bolts are pushed inwards and upwards from 
below. If, however, the bolts are put in from above and screwed 
up from below, the nuts will work against the plate, taking the 
pressure of the wood immediately below the nut, and extending it 
over the entire area of the plate. 

102. An excellent bench tod! for use with the vice just described, 
for cutting wire, bolts, keys, rivets, etc.®and even iron and brass 
rods ? inch in diameter, is to be found in the King oe 
Vice Cutting Tool illustrated in Fig. 72. The cutter Vice Outting 

: . Tool. 

blocks slide on steel guide rods, and are held open 

by simple spiral springs. The cutting edges of the tool cannot be 
forced against each other, 
this feature being provided 
for in the determined 
length of the steal cuidc- 
rods projecting through 
the block and engaging 
the jaws of the vicc, thus 
providing a positive stop. 
The length of this tool is 
3% inches, and the width yg, 72, Tug KING VICE CULLING TOOL, 
1§ inches, the width of the 

cutting blades being 2inch. The cut is made from both sides 
simultaneously, and is clean and without ragged edge. To use 
the tool, it should be dropped into the jaws of the vice, which 
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must be opened sufficiently to neceeive it, and it will rest flush 
with the top of theejaws, being supported on the jaws themselves 
by the lugs which project outwards from the top of each cutter block. 
The handle of the vice is then‘turned up, and anything that has 
been placed between the cutters is immediately cut in two. The 
parts are interchangeable, and can be renewed if requisite. It is an 
American tool. Its price, as supplied by MESSRS. MOSELEY AND 
SON, 323, High Holborn, London, W.C., is 4s. 

103. Gauges are always a stxe gua non to the wood worker, and 
in buying these the amateur cannot do better than provide himself 
with Lunt’s New Registered Cutting and Marking Gauges, of which 

Eriracteabcy the Cutting Gauge is illustrated in Fig. 73. These 
‘Cutting = gauges are noteworthy for the,ease and rapidity with 
Gauges. Which the head of the gauge can be tightencd or 
Ioosened as may be required, and 
shifted to any desired distance 
from the marker, in one case, oN 
and the cutter in the other. In 
Fig. 73 the cutting gauge is 
shown complete, a section of the 
stem being shown at A, apart 
from the head, and a section of 
the head and stem together at 
AB. The stem is made slightly 
oval on one side, as shown at A, 
and by this formation a project- 
ing ridge about yy inch, ora little 
more, 1S caused from end to ené 
of the stem, as shown in Fig. 73. 
A hole, similarly made, is pressed 
through the head, as shown at 
AB. Now, if the projecting rib 
of the stem be turned so as to fit 
into the corresponding hollow in 
the hole made in the head, the 
head is loosened, and may be 
moved at pleasure up and down = #1G. 73, LUNT’s NEW REGISERED 
the stem. When it is desired to a 
tighten the head, the stem is turned so as to bring the ridge 
away from the corresponding indentation in the former, and it will 
remain immovable until the stem is turned in the contrary direction. 
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Time is saved by dispensing with Mhe thumbscrew used to tighten 
the head of the ordinary gauge, but the new registered gauges are 
as cheap as those in the old form, the marking gauge being sold at 
7d. and the cutting gauge at gd. Tffe stem of these gauges is 9} 
inches long, and about ¢4inch in diameter. The head is octagonal, 
1% inches thick and 2§ inches square, the corners being removed to 
produce an octagonal form, which is more convenient to handle. 
They are made of beech, and the sides of the head are nicely 
varnished. In the cutting gauge a strong, stiff, knife-like blade is 
inserted, and firmly held at any desired place by a brass wedge, as 
shown in Fig. 73. This blade is strong enough to rip down thin wood, 
as, for example, lathing for trellis-work, which can thus be gauged 
and cut with comparatively little trouble. 

104. Many an amateur will be glad to have the ‘‘ John Bull’”’ 
Pocket Gauge, especially if he be a worker in metal, or model engine 
maker. It is manufactured by Mr. GEORGE H. BRUCE, Io, 
Flelena Street, Smethwick, near Birmingham, who 

; ; “John Buil" 
will send it post free to any applicant on receipt of Pooket 
zs. gd. Itis made of fine steel, and every gauge sent pees 
out is guaranteed to be true. It can be used firstly asa rule, the 
2-inch measure shown on the lower edge being subdivided into 
inches, half-inches, quarters, cighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and 

Sixty-fourths of an inch ; 


U 7 but this minute subdi- 
vision is not shown in the 
illustration of the gauge 

2D a given in Fig. 74. The 


« e/} drill and wire gauges 
afford means of testing 
diameters of }, 3%, 25) 3's, 
and 4 inches; the out- 
side of a square can be 
tested at the angle A, 
and the inside,at the 
angle B; the angle Cc 
similarly affords a test 
or the inside, and the angle D for the outside of a hexagon. A 
centre-gauge and gauges for screw-cutting will be found on the 
right and left-hand sides of the illustration. The utility of the 
appliance will be sufficiently obvious to all, and further insistence 
on its merits is superfluous. 


, 
|e n]s m/e ln| =|c 


Oro 2.9 
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FIG. 74. THE “JOHN BULL” POCKET GAUGE. 
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105. Among toois of guidancé and direction a very useful rule has 
been produced lately by MEssRS. BOOTH BROTHERS, Stephen 
Street, Dublin. The rule, or Tneasuring rod, as it would be better 
called, consists of two slidjng «ods, divided into inches, half-inches, 
and quarter-inches, connected at each end bya square socket of 
brass, one of which is secured to the upper rod, and the other to 
the lower rod, at opposite extremities, By this contrivance the 
rods slide one on the other, and as each rod measures aft. 7in., 

Booth they will suffer extension to 5 feet. The rods are 
Mestuirg graduated on every side. The rule is made of box- 
Rod. wood, and costs 5s. A larger size is made, which will 
extend to 10 feet. This measuring rod is especially useful for 
measuring inside distances, as, for example, the opening between 
the jambs of a door or of a mantel-piece. ‘ It is really a good thing, 
and will be found desirable in house repairing. 

106. Equally useful are the clips for holding down wood to any 
bench, which have also beer brought out recently by Messrs. Booth 

Booth brothers, and which are illustrated in Fig. 75. They 
wicea Gar ee are, of course, sold and used in pairs, and will be found 

Clip. especially useful for holding down wood for wood 
carving. The clip itself is a stout piece of iron, serrated or cut in 
notches at the 
end A, and be- 
ing turned down 
at the end B, 
and cut away 
in the centre, so 
as to form a 
chisel - shaped 
projection 
about 4 inch 


1 5 j ‘1G, N CLIP AND SCREW FOR HOLDING WORK 
wideand inch FIG 75« IRO} 
ON BENCH. 





long, as shown 

at Cin side elevation. When looked at in plan the clip is very 
nearly 23inches long and 1 inch wide. There is a slot in the clip 
% inch long and ;5, inch wide, rounded at the ends, and indicated in 
the illustration by the dotted lines, D, E, through which is passed 
a screw having a circular head, which is screwed into the bench in 
order to tighten the clip on the wood. A piece of iron like a 
hexagonal nut is shrunk on to the screw immediately under the 
head, in order to give the screwa better grip on the clip. The head 
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of the screw is circular in form, so Mhat a piece of iron bar may be 
introduced to afford leverage in screwing down the clip, as the power 
of the thumb and finger would not be Sufficient to induce the pressure 
required to impart to the clip sufficwent holding force on the wood 
if a common thumbscrew, or even a head like a butterfly nut, 
were used. I do not know what price Messrs. Booth Brothers 
ask per pair for the clips, but this may be easily learnt on 
application. 

107. Just one tool more, and I will close this part of my subject, 
and pass on to machines specially calculated to meet the require- 
ments of amateurs. Many of us want, now and then, to cut a piece 
of glass, and have failed to accomplish our purpose with the glass- 
cutter that we have bought, and have therefore con- Hewitt's 
demned everything with a’ steel wheel that is sold to do Taprored 
the work of the real glazier’s diamond. I have failed often pismienae: 
enough, and more than once have resolved to have nothing more to 
do with them; but recently I have come across those manufactured 
by MEssRS. JOHN ILEWITT AND Co., Sheffield, which are good 
and reliable. In fact, Mr. Hewitt declares that all but those made 
by his firm ‘‘ are worthless, as no one else understands how to make 
the wheels sufficiently hard to wear long enough for cutting glass.’’ 
Further, they always exchange} free of cost, any unsatisfactory tool 

bearing the firm’s mark, or return the neoney paid. ach one is 
warranted to cut glass fora year without once being resharpened, and 
if the directions given 

Greate Ta ENPRIRNIN ame A Py the firm os cut- 
Ww Te ting glass are fol- 

g lowed with care, it 1S 
said that they will 
wear for four years. 








FIG. 76. HEWILI°S IMPROVED GLAZIER'S 
DIAMUND OR GLASS CUILIER. 
4 These are the direc- 


tions for using :—‘‘ Lay the glass upon a level surface ; sce that the 
wheel is free from dirt, and well lubricated with olive oil, so that it 
revolves freely on the pin; hold the tool at right angles to the glass 
with the wheel resting on it, and draw or push it across (allowing 
the wheel to revolve freely), with sufficient pressure to make it cut. 
It must be remembered that unless the wheel revolves it will not cut, 
but only scratch the glass. In cutting thick or plate glass, it is 
necessary (as with a real diamond) totap the opposite side just under 
the cut, from edge to edge, when the cut will ‘crack’ through. The 
tool must never be drawn sideways or used while the wheel is not 
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quite free, it may be spoiled in this way.” To prevent disappoint- 
ment and failure, ask for Hegvitt’s make, and see that the article 
handed to you is stamped with the firm’s name and address, namely, 
‘‘John Hewitt and Co., Sheffield.” Two forms are illustrated in 
Fig. 76, A having an iron handle, and B a handle of wood, shaped to 
guide the fingers in holding it when in use. Another form has a 
steel spatula-shaped end, which may be used as a putty knife. All 
forms are sold at 18. each. 


v. CHEAP AND GOOD MACHINES, SUITABLE FOR AMATEUR 
WoORKMEN’S PURPOSES. 


108. Coats must be made in accordance with the quantity of cloth 
at the tailor’s command, and fortunately, perhaps, from one point 
of view, but unfortunately from another, books, and annexes to them, 
must be written in much the same manner and spirit. I could with 
ease fill double the number'of pages assigned for this Appendix with 

eae notes on machines that the amateur may buy or make 

buyers of with advantage, but here commercial arrangements step 

la in and draw a line which I dare not cross, inasmuch as 
overstepping of the bounds laid down would simply mean loss of 
time to myself, and, consequently, loss of money, to which I have a 
most decided objection. I must therefore content myself with 
noticing just a very few specialities in the way of cheap and good 
lathes, fretsaws, sawing machines, etc., which are taken out of the 
category of mere tools by construction, size, price, and purpose, 
and advising those who require better, and therefore more expensive, 
articles of the kind, to write to such me kers as the LONDON LATHE 
AND TOOL COMPANY, 97, fomeroy Street, London, S.E. > MR. 
HENRY MILNES, J/ugleby Works, Brownroyd, Bradford ; the 
BRITANNIA COMPANY, Colchester; MR. f. H. EVANS, 1509, 
Wardour Street, Soho, London, W.C., the author of an excellent 
work entitled ‘‘Ornamental Turning’’; and MESSRS. CHARLES 
CHURCHILL AND Co., 21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
and they will receive guidance, instruction, and advice which can- 
not fail eventually to put them in possession of the very thing they 
want. Let them also look at Nos. 3 and 4 of Ward and Lock’s Work- 
shop Sheets for Amateur Workmen, issued in connection with this 
volume, and there, too, they will find assistance in making a choice. 

100. ‘the amateur workman is, as a rule, eitker very poor and 
compelled to put up with cheap machines and home-made appliance 
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and make-shifts, or fairly well provided with means, and able to 
acquire, in exchange for cheque or cash, anything and everything that 
he can want or wish for. I will therefare mention three lathes that wall 
be useful, two of them to the first class of amateurs, and one to the 
second, and then proceed to say something about fet machines and 
sawing machines. The cheapest lathe in the market, Oe 
perhaps, that is capable of being truly serviceable to Wood Framed 
the wood worker in a moderate way is the ‘‘ Amateur’s cai 
Wood Framed Lathe,’’ of which a representation is given in Fig. 77. 
This lathe is to be bought of most tool dealers, and notably of 
MESSRS. MOSELEY AND SON, 323, High Holborn, W.C., and 
MEssRS. R. MELHUISH AND SONS, 84, 85, and 87, Fetter Lane, 
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FIG. 77, AMATERUR'S WOOD FRAMED LAILHE. 


W.C., at prices which perhaps may vary a little, but which will not 
exceed 7os. I likg a wood framed lathe myself, with black iron 
fittings, if possible, because it is less liable to injury from damp 
than iron lathes with bright parts here and there, and, therefore, 
I am constrained to point out this lathe for the benefit of those 
whose workshops and their contents may be liable to suffef at times 
from the dampness of the air. It is 4 feet in length, and 3 feet 6 
inches high, made from sound and well-seasoned beech, grooved 
and tenoned together, and strengthened with strong iron bolts. 
The planed bed is fitted, as shown in the illustration, with a table 
at the back for tools, a two-speed conical wheel headstock, with 
cone bearings and set screws, tail stock, with slide feed centre, set 
with lever handscrew, and long sliding tool rest, faced with wood, 
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The fly-wheel is 3 feet in diameter. with counterbalance weight, 
protected with an outer wood trim, and mounted on a rising and 
falling iron frame, fitted with qasimple arrangement for tightening 
the driving belt. The treadle is made extra large, to permit of 
assistance, if desired. It will carry work 2 feet by 6 inches 
between the centres, and is therefore of sufficient capacity for 
carrying out all kinds of work usually done by the amateur. 

110. The lathe just described is exactly like the ‘‘ Lion” lathe, a 
machine made by MESSRS, PEUGEOT FRERES, of Parzs, whose 
agents are MESSRS. ALEXANDER VON GLEHN & Co, 7, dol 
Lane, London, £.C., where this and other tools and appliances 

Pongeot made by Messrs. Peugeot Fréres may be seen. I had 

Freres not intended to mention it kere, but I do so because 
“Zion” Lathe. ‘ : , . 

I believe it to be identically the same as the wood 
framed lathe mentioned above. At all events, it is similar in 
construction, the chief points of difference being that it is said 
to turn up to 27 inches long by 7 inches in diameter, and its 
price is stated to be £3 16s. My contention is that all tools and 
machines, whatever they may be, should bear the maker’s name, 
and not the name of the dealer who sells them, and then the buyer 
would not be led to suppose, as he generally does, that the dealer is 
the manufacturer of the tool also. Competition is all very well, but 
if one dealer chooses to sell an article at one price, and another to 
dispose of the same thing at a figure slightly higher or lower, there 
is no good reason for allowing the public to think that the sources 
from which the articles come are altogether distinct and different. 

111. A good and cheap iron-lathe for ‘amateur wood workers is to 
be found in the Britannia Company’s ‘«Multum in Parvo,’ or No. 
10 Lathe, than which, when strength, power, size, capability, and 

Britannia price are together taken into account, it would be 


Company's 
“Multum in difficult to find any lathe that will prove more generally 


No, 10 Lathe. useful and efficient. Small work can of course be done 
in it, but as work up to 3 feet in length can be turned out by its 
aid, ande a bread platter nearly 10 inches in diameter may be 
turned on it, it is clear that it is infinitely superior, as far as 
capability is concerned, to many lathes of about the same price. 
It is this capability of doing large work that renders it particularly 
valuable to the amateur, who, although he may not be ambitious 
of going to any great length in ornamental turning, nevertheless 
wants something more than a lathe in which he can only turn 
chessmen and spindles, and little things of this description. 
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112. The dimensions of the a in Parvo ’? Lathe, which 
# illustrated in Fig. 78, are as Yollows:—Height from floor to 
top of bed, 36 inches; height of centges from bed, 5 inches; extreme 
distance between centres, 36 inches; total weight, 144 lbs. Thus 
the length between centres is sufficient to enable the Gsnareuction 
workman to turn the leg of a table, and almost gyery- oe 
thing of this kind that would be required in Making _ lathe. 
furniture, etc., at home. The machine, whose appearance when set 
up may be gathered from the illustration, is made entirely of iron 
and steel, except the treadle, which is made of hard wood, for the 
sake of lightness and quietness when the lathe is running. The 
planed cast iron bed is 4 feet long, and 4 inches in width and depth. 





FIG. 78. BRITANNIA COMPANY'S “‘ MULTUM-IN-PARVO” OR NO. 10 LATIIE 
@ 


It is securely bolted to cast iron A standards, arranged with 
automatically-adjusting swivelling bearings for the steel wheel shaft 
which runs through the bearings, and is fitted with a crank at each 
end, outside the standards, for the two pitmans of the treadle. The 
driving wheel is about 21 inches in diameter, and is very heavy, 
having two speeds. The heads are nutted to fit the planed bed, 
and the parallel bearings of the fast head to the left are split, and 
fitted with screws to take up wear. The steel mandril is made with 
a collar forged on and truly turned, with a ? inch nose screwed 
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Whitworth standard, to which most of the ordinary chucks in use 
may be fitted at any time, as maf be desired ; it is further bored up 
and coned for fitting centres. The tail end of this mandril carries 
a balance wheel, and on the shaft is a turned cone pulley, furnished 
with two speeds, corresponding “with the two speeds in the driving 
wheel. The loose head, or poppit, to the right is fitted with a 
# inch steel spindt, screwed at the back end, and bored up and 
coned for centre at front end. The means by which the loose 
poppit and rest are clamped to the bed are shown in the engraving. 
The centres are of turned steel, with taper shanks to fit into 
spindles. <A face plate, 5 inches in diameter, figured at the foot of 
the left hand standard, a fork driver chuck, hand rest, ginch T 
rest, spanners, and belt are sent with each lathe. The price of the 
lathe is £4 10s. 

113. The third lathe I am going to describe here is the ‘‘ Lukin” 
Lathe, a machine recently brought out by the Britannia Company, 
and which appears to be a very useful lathe for the amateur turner, 

Britannia both for metal ard ornamental work. It was specially 

O-mpany’® designed for his own use by the Rev. James Lukin, a 

Lathe. = well-known authority and critic on all matters respect- 
ing lathes and turning, and the Company, to whom the design has 
been transferred, has named it after him. The machine is got up 
and finished in the best style, all the‘working parts are well fitted 
and hardened where necessary, and it is only reasonable to infer 
that it cannot fail to give satisfaction to anyone who has a talent 
and taste for turning. The specimen lathe made for Mr. Lukin, I 
am told, has stood the test of many months’ wear, both for metal 
and ornamental work, and is as true as ever. It has turned up 
from a 10 inch cast iron face ¢Slate to a slender ivory pedestal of 
twisted work to support an egg-shell cup, and has proved equal to 
all, thus showing its capacity for heavy work as well as for light 
ornamental work. t ° 

114. The ‘‘Lukin’’ Lathe, which is illustrated in Fig. 79, 
is made with centres 5 inches high and bed 4 feet long, 
which may be increased to 4 feet 6 inches or even 5 feet, 
if a purchaser desire it. Further, the bed is straight, and 

measures 4§ inches across the face and 44 inches in 

Dimensions : ene . 
and construc- depth. The diameter of nose of mandril is 1 inch, the 
en pitch of screw 8 per inch, and the diameter of driving 
wheel 27 inches. The fast headstock is made with steel traversing 
mandril running in hardened steel collars, and fitted with six sorews 
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or formers of different pitches, one §eing that of the mandril nose, 
as mentioned above, and others selected at pleasure. 

; : 3 Fast Head- 
These work in a segment plate, adjustable into and out = ‘stock. 
of gear with the former by eccentr® mgtion, which enables short 
screws in brass, wood, or ivory, such as fittings for optical or electric 





-. z e ; 


e 
FIG. 79, THE BRITANNIA COMPAWy'S ‘‘LUKIN” LATHER, = 4g 


“work, or wood boxes, ivory ornaments, etc., to be cut with great 
facility and accuracy. A plain sleeve is provided to be used in place 
of the screw former when plain turning is to be done, 
or when screw cutting is temporarily interrupted, a 
simple device being adopted to avoid taking off and putting on 


Cone pulley. 
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screw guide and sleeve. The fone pulley is made of gun metal with 
three or four speeds, and its front fitted with a division plate having 
three or more circles of holes of any selected number and a spring 
index point. A driver chyck 4nd face-plate are fitted. 

115. The loose head, or poppet, is fitted with a steel tubular 
mandril, coned al:f{-ont end for centres, and screwed at the back end 
and fitted with a left-hand square thread traversing screw and 

eae bright turned hand-wheel, and secured to bed by a 
or | through bait and bow nut and plate beneath. A plain 
poppet, eto. 1, nd-rest and Ts for wood and metalis fitted. Revert- 
ing once more to the bed, it may be said that this is of cast-iron of 
strong section, but without cross-ribs to impede the free passage of 
poppet and rest from end to end, and with double flat face, truly 
planed. It is mounted on strong cast- iron standards. The treadle 
is fitted with bright turned rocking shaft and cast-iron arms. The 
bright turned wheel shaft runs on friction rollers, and is coupled to 
the rocking shaft by chain‘and roller-gearing. The heavy-rimmed 
driving wheel has three quick speeds and two smaller speeds for 
slow motion. If desired, it can be fitted with dip crank shaft 
running on centres and hooks or chains. At the back there is a 
mahogany tool board. 

116. The ornamental overhead, ‘as is shown in Fig. 79, is con- 
structed with strong rigid cast-iron vertical supports carrying the 
bright turned shafts, and has a turned and polished mahogany drum 

ion tartan BO slide along the grooved shaft, and driving wheels with 

overhead, tension rod and pulley for adjusting the driving gut. The 
alide rest, etc. 
ornamental slide rest is of good construction and 
accurately fitted, and a plain ordinary compound slide rest for 
heavier metal turning can also be fitted. The price “of lathe 
alone, without overhead, is £22 10s.; with overhead, £30; orna- 
mental slide rest, {15 15s.; plain slide rest, §§5; ornamental drill 
spindle, 30s. For each 6 inches increase in length of bed, 12s, 6d. 
is added to price, and 20s. for gap bed. 

117. Space precludes me from making mention of more than what 
I believe to be the best fret machine in the market, namely, the 

Britannia ‘‘ Britannia Company’s No. 8 Fret Machine,” which is, 

companys in point of fact, an improvement in some points on the 

Machine. Company’s No. 7 Machine. The upper part of this 
machine is illustrated in Fig. 80, and from this it will be seen that 
the saw blade, instead of being attached to movable arms, is 
secured by clamps, which work in slides at the ends of a fixed 
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frame, In this illustration the uppiy slide extends from A to D, and 
between the points thus lettered there is a spiral ¢pring, which gives 
. the upward pull to 
the saw and keeps 
it at the right ten- 
,aon. The tension, 
however, cannot be 
equal throughout 
the stroke, as the 
spring will  ex- 
ert greater power 
when the saw is at 
its lowest than 
when it approaches 
the other extreme, 
The main points 
in which machines of this kind may compare unfavourably with 
others is that the tension cannot be always regulated so fully as to 
suit all kinds of work, and that it is impossible to raise the arm quite 
clear of the wood when threading the saw through it. With movable 
arms the upper one can be pushed up clear of the wood, and in large 
work it is often a convenience’to be able to do this. But this is by 
no means a sufficient reason for avoiding®a machine which is other- 
wise good. Immediately behind the line representing the saw blade 
in Fig. 80 is a kind of claw, B. This appliance, termed a presser 
foot, prevents the upward Jerking of the wood while being cut, a 
movement which very frequently causes breakage of the saw. It 
can be adjusted to any thigkness of*evood that the machine will cut. 
It can only be fitted to machines with fixed arms. It only remains 
to be said that, whatever the kind of machine, the motion to the 
saw blade should Se communicated to the lower, not the upper end, 
for it must be remembered that the cutis made during the downward 
stroke, and that the saw should be pulled, not pushed, down. 

118. I have condensed these remarks from Mr. Adamson’s book 
on ‘‘Fret-saw Work and Marquetry Cutting,” on which, &nd all that 
pertains to it, he is a far better and higher authority than I am, and 
I will now proceed to do the same with that which he pitounte 
has said in the same work on the Company’s No. 8 Fret No Baie 
Machine, of which an illustration is given in Fig, 81. Machine. 
The improvements in this he states to be the doing away with the 
spiral spring, the tension of the saw blade being obtained by an 
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ingenious adaptation of movabl¢ arms, which are adjustable to any 
degree, the combination of wooden arms with true vertical stroke 
thus effected being quite new, vr at all events successfully applied 
for the first time. The fenaon on the saw thus obtained is 
\horoughly efficient, with a minimum of friction. Another improve- 
nent 1s the increased length of the blade, which gives a longer 





FIG, 81 BRITANNIA COMPANYS NO, 8 FREI MACHINE, 


stroke, a great advantage in every respect, especially in conjunction 
with the larger and heavier fly-wheel of the machine, which gives 
remarkable power, with increused steadiness in working even heavy 
wood, and renders the machine peculiarly adapted for cutting metal. 
The wheel is provided with two grooves for working at different 
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rates of speed, and, consequently, of power. To show the increased 
cutting power given by the heavier “wheel, I may say I have 
made cuts over an inch long in oak yy inch thick? by working up 
the machine to a good speed before pregsing the wood to the blade, 
and removing my foot from the treadle. Another improvement is 
the saucer or bowl fitted to the guide rod of the lower end of the 
saw, in order to catch the dust and intercept its Worward course 
to the floor. To this there is the slight objection that the screw 
tightening the jaw is not so easily turned as it might be, but the 
difficulty can be easily got over by using pliers, and by using a 
longer screw can be entirely removed. Really the machine is so 
excellent in every respect that one is led to notice little points 
which would be passed over without comment in the ordinary 
way. The machine is of good material and workmanship, and 
can be confidently recommended, not only to amateurs, but to all 
professional wood workers, cabinet makers, carvers, etc., who 
require one capable of doing something beyond the lightest work. 
The price of the machine, with drills, saw blades, spanner, and 
oil can, is only 60s., and polishing brushes and emery wheels can 
be fitted if required. 

119. Let me take the opportunity to save my readers some 
trouble in writing to make inquirieg, by saying that the 
address of the Britannia Company for all business Gompany's 

; ‘ id addresses. 
purposes is simply Colchester. The Company, how- 
ever, have offices and spacious show rooms at 100, Houndsaitch, 
London, E., where specimens of every tool and appliance made by 
them can be seen and examined. Amateurs residing in the country 
would find it worth while to Jpok in at,100, Houndsditch, should 
business or,pleasure, or both cofhbined, bring them to London. 

120. I promised in the earlier part of this book a few remarks on 
saw machines and planing machines. The latter are used chiefly 
for metal work, and require other motive force than mere hand 
power. Hand planers for wood can be made, but, as ieciace 
far as the amateur is concerned, they are open to the Tabie and 

: .,. Appliances. 

same objection. A cheap and efficient tool easily oO 

worked is not yet in the market, and as amateur wood workers 
generally speaking, have no very great amount of planing to do, it 
is as well for them to learn to use the ordinary planes, and do 
their planing themselves. It is different, however, with the saw 
machine, and I therefore give here, in Fig. 82, a handy little saw 
table for the work bench, and in Fig. 83 the treadle attachment by 
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which it is worked. The saw table, which is 13 inches long by 
474 inches broad, is made in two parts, as shown in the illustration, 
the saw working in a 
slot between the two. 
The depth from the 
sutface of the mbhle to 
that of the bench on 
which it is placed is 
1;inches. The bottom 
of the framing projects 
beyond the top, and 
is secured to the work-bench with bolts and nuts. The saw is 6 
inches in diameter, and 1ises 2 inches above the surface of the table. 
It works on an axle, which 1s shown pfojecting from the frame in 
front, and fitted with an hexagonal nut, by which it is secured. 
The fence for guiding wood for straight cutting is also shown in the 
illustration, and it will be geen that it is movable and can be adjusted 
to the required distance by loosening the thumbscrews 
above the slots that move backwards and forwardsalong _ 
them, The saw table is reversible, and on the under 
side are two fences fixed at an angle of 45°, by means of which, 
when the table 15 reversed, true mftres can be cut by the wood worker 
by sliding the table along as the moulding is 
cut. By removing the table altogether, a 
grindstone, emery wheel, or buff can be fixed 
and worked on the spindle. Saws from 3 to 
8 inches can be used in it, but if a saw larger 
than,v inches ‘be used, other motive power 
than hand is required. The treadlt shown in 
Fig. 83 needs no description. The saw table 
can be used on a lathe, It is sold with 6-inch 
saw, oil-can, and spanner, for 35s., and the 
treadle, driving wheel, 
and leather driving band, 
for 30s. A stand to take the table, 
with ample room to accommodate 
| the treadle and driving wheel, can be 
FIG. 83. TREADLE AND DRIVING supplied for 10s. The prices of extra 
WHEEL FOR SAW TABLE. saws, increasing from 3 to 8 inches by 
1 inch in diameter, are 3s., 38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
respectively. It may be bought of all tool dealers. 





FIG, 82. IMPROVED CIRCULAR SAW ‘ABLE. 












Treadle, etc. 
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121. Amateurs who are fortunate eough to be able to spend what 
they please on workshop machinery, and have a fancy for a circular 
saw machine, should look at the powerful and useful patent saw that 
was introduced by the Britannia Com@anyin 1885. This Britannia 


ee C : 
machine is well adapted for all wood workers, whether ‘Patent 


‘: Circular Saw 
professional or amateur, because so many camdfant ~ Machine. 


requirements are met and satisfied by it. An excellent illustration 





FIG. 84. CAILANNIA COMPANY'S NEW PAILN1 SAW MACWINE. 


of it is given in Fig. 84, and from this many of the operations that 
can be performed by its aid may be immediately recognised. It 
may, however, be as well to state specifically that, from an artisan’s 
point of view, it is especially adapted for pattern-makers, cabinet- 
makers, joiners, and picture-frame makers, acting, as it does, as a 
circular saw, fret saw, grooving machine, and for cutting in auy 
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direction, dowelling and drifting. Mortises and slots can be cut 
by aid of a useful attachment specially designed as an adjunct to 
the Patent Saw, and by another appliance of simple construction it 
can be utilised asa dov¥tailing machine. By virtue of the many 
and various operations that can be carried out by its aid, it presents 
itself to notice“#S one of the best “all round’’ wood working 
machines in the market. 

122. The machine under consideration is a treadle machine, and 
the mode and means »y which the power is applied will readily be 
understocd from Fig. 84. The circular saw can be actuated to make 
rom 1,400 to 1,500 revolutions per minute, and the fret saw as many 
Performances,Sttokes. Cutting up to 4 inches square can be done 
ete. of Patent with it, and some idea of the power and rapidity of the 

Machine. saw, when worked by foot, may be formed, when it is 
said that on one occasion, after the foot of the operator was removed 
from the treadle, the velocity and momentum of the saw were so great 
that a length of 3 feet 8 inches was cut in a piece of mahogany 
1 inch thick before the saw came to a standstill. The means by 
which boring and drilling is effected is shown in the illustration, in 
which a bit is shown fixed and ready for work. Grooving is done by 
a thick saw at a speed much greaterthan by othersaws. Dowelling 
is done at the adjustable table shown at the side of the machine to 
the right, a special appliance being fitted for holding the work and 
insuring uniformity. Before speaking more particularly of the 
appliances for fret-cutting, mortising, dowelling, and dovetailing, it 
may be said that the height of the Patent Saw is 3 feet 5 inches, the 
table 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet,3 inches,,and the weight 4 cwt. The 
price, including 8-inch rip atid 8-inch ‘cross-cut saw and 6,inch saw 
—in all three circular saws—with one pair of bevel washers for 
grooving, is £15; the fret arm to suspend from ceiling for fret- 
cutting, is £2 10s. ; two mitre and cross-cut gauges may be had for 
178. 6d. ; the adjustable table at side, with chuck for holding bits 
of various sizes, is supplied for 41 2s. 6d.; fitted centre-bit from 
} inch t@ 14 inches may be had at prices ranging from 8d. to 1s. 2d. 
A handle which is fitted on at the left, and can be used as auxiliary 
to, or in lieu of, the treadle, is supplied for 7s. 6d. The dovetailing 
apparatus for cutting mortises and pins for dovetailing costs £2 4as., 
and if a 12-inch cross-cut saw is supplied instead of an 8-inch saw, 
an extra charge of §s. is made. 

123. It has been well said that a little showing is worth more than 
a great deal of telling, and it is equally true that a little illustration 
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by way of figures or diagrams is of better worth than a great deal of 
verbal explanation, and therefoge I give an illustration of the fret 
arm to be suspended from the ae fe #bovg the machine, , 

ppliances for 
and the attachment for dowelling and cutting slots or fret-outting 

and dowelling. 
mortises, in Fig. 85, and the dovetailing magéffe in” 
Fig. 86. The first of these almost speaks for itself, and there will 
be no necessity to describe in detail the fret-cutting appliance or 
fret arm, as the means of attachment to the geiling and the mode of 
fixing and work- 
ing the fret saw 
above the table 
are very clearly 
shown. Equally plain is the 
attachment for cutting slots 
on mortises. The wood to be 
operated on is clamped to the 
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ALTACIIMENT FOR FRET-CUTTING AND MORTISING USED WITH 
BRITANNIJIA COMPANY'S PATENT SAW. 


ae 


adjustable table by a screw turned by a bar passing through the 
head. Then the lever, shown in the right hand of the workman, gives 
the lateral motion for cutting the slots or mortises, which is arranged 
with a stop gauge to cut any desired length, and the screw, actuated 
by his left hand, gives the adjustment for the depth of the mortise or 
hole. This appliance can be adapted to any circular saw. It must 
be understood that the price given above for the adjustable table 
does not cover the dowelling attachment just described, the price of 
which is £4 10s. 
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124. The patent dovetailing“apparatus, as it has been said, is 
shown in Fig. 86.« The top of the stand and table only is shown, 
as this is sufficient for our punpose, the saw itself with the 
machinery belonging to its hating been already shown in Fig. 84. 
In Fig. 86 the appliance is represented in use, placed idededece: 
on the table. Tite+-wo parts of the joint are cut on the tailing 
two frames that are shown in the illustration in an up- ee 
right position, the mortises being cut on the inclined frame and the 
tenons on the horizonta] frame. The first thing to be done is to fit 
a well-seasoned pine board on the table 
of the machine abgut 24 inches by 18 
inches and § inch thick, strengthened 
with clamps at each end, as shown, with 
a mahogany spline fitting 
the groove in the saw 
table, ensuling an accu- 
rate movement, with a 
» slot exactly in the centre 
of the two frames, when 
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FIG. 86. ATITACIIMEN!Y 1OR DOVETAILING USED WIIH BRILANNIA 
COMPANY’S PATENT SAW. 


in their places, for the saw to work through. It will be noted that 
the frames are provided with platforms, or ledges, on which the 
gauges—which are pieces of wood with slots at intervals, accord- 
ing to the size of dovetails required—are placed. The gauges are 
usually put on the lower ledge, but they may be placed, if desirable, 
on the upper ledge, as this position is more convenient for some 
kinds of work. The appliance is to be fixed on the board as 
shown, so that the saw may run clear when the movable frame 
is at either end of the segment. The frame is to be fixed 2} 
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laches from line of saw. The oplration of cutting the mortises 
is thus effected: The wood is placed on the inclined plane, the 
table having been so eye | that the saw will cut the right 
depth. The front edge of the wdbd js brought up to the end 
of the gauge, and the marker held in the left hand so that it falls 
into the various slots as the wood passes up thesmline. When one 
row of cuts has been made the wood is turned round, and the operator 
takes the marker in his right hand, and follows each cut up the 
incline until the cuts are completed. The wood to be removed must, 
of course, be cleared witha 
chisel. In cutting the tenons 
or pins the horizontal frame 
is used. ‘The inclined plane 
uscd in cutting the mortises 
has been clamped to the board 
at right angles to the plane 
cf the saw, but the horizontal] 
frame is set at an anyle to 
the plane of the saw. The 
saw table is adjusted so that 
the saw cuts the required 
depth, and the gauge is fixed 
on the lower ledge, the inner 
end of gauge forming the dise 
tance for the first cut. 
125. While writing about 
saw machines, I must not 
: to mention an excellent 
little circular saw machine 
_ for amateur wood workers, 
FIG ee oo manufactured and sold by 
MESSRS. BOOTH BROTHERS, 
63, Upper Stephen Street, Dublin. The machine is constructed 
entirely of iron, and runs a circular saw 8 inches in Marto 
diameter, projecting sufficiently above the surface of the euaietr al. 
saw table to cut to the depth of 24 inches. Its general Machines. 
appearance can be gathered and its construction understood from 
Fig. 87. The saw spindle runs between steel centres, and on one 
end of it, to the left in the illustration, a grooved pulley is keyed, 
over which a round leather band, by which the pulley and saw are 
driven, passes from the fly-wheel. The saw table is 16 inches long 
60 
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and 84 inches wide, and the suface is machine planed, and there- 
fore perfectly true., To prevent any possibility of the saw coming 
into contact with the iron, le the table is made, a strip of 
hard wood is inserted in the t&ble Xush with the top, and a slit is 
cut in the wood, through which the saw works. The construction of 
the table and the nexaner in which the strip of hard wood is inserted 
are shown in Fig. 88, in section, AA being the iron table, BB the 
wood, and CCthe saw. For the 
guidance of the material to be 
sawn there is a parallel fence g 
inches long and 1} inches deep, 
having a lateral adjustment frotn 
C the saw, and readily adjusted by 
FIG, 88. 1ABLE OF CIKCULAR SAW means of a thumbscrew in front 

eared sagen Danaea of the operator, as shown in the 

illustration to the left. 

126. Furthermore, the tabl¥ of this circular saw machine is hinged 
to the trough casting at the back, and is easily raised or lowered by 
the long screw in front, which is shown on a larger scale in Fig. 89. 

By this means, more or less of the saw can be shown 

Arrangement above the saw table at pleasure, an arrangement which 
of table ; aes : 

will be found useful in rebating frames, etc. The fly- 

wheel, or driving-wheel, fS 2 feet in diameter, and 1} inches wide 

on the face of the rim, which is V 

grooved in the centre to take the 


c 
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driving band. The machine, as E 
may be seen from Fig. 87, is : , ae 
carried on a pillar, whose héri- |e se ) 


zontal section is that of a cross 
with equal arms placed on a 


tripod stand, to which is attached : 
the foot-treadle and rod con- gig,89. ELEVATING SCREW OF SAW 
necting the foot-treadle with the TABLE OF CIRCULAR SAW 


crank of the driving-wheel. The MACHINE. 


machine, measuring from the floor to the saw spindle, stands 3 feet 
6 inches high, and occupies a floor space of about 2 feet 
by 1 foot 1o inches. It can be easily moved from place 
to place as required, and is of sufficient weight and stability in itself 
to be used without being secured to the floor, though the feet of the 
tripdd stand are bored to receive screws for this purpose if it be 
hought necessary to fix the machine. The price, complete, is £6. 


Dimensions. 
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127. Mortising machines, to tell&the truth, are costly affairs, and 
many an amateur who cannot afford to purehase such a useful 
article will be glad to know ow fo make one for himself, and I 
cannot do better than reprodudp her® a gescription of one which was 
made for his own use by Mr. George T. Hardman, a clever amateur, 
and which was written by him for ‘‘ AmateuashVork.’’ Light Morties 
It is, ashe aptly styles it, a ‘‘ Mortising Machine for with Rising 
Light Work, with Rising and Falling Table,” very "atmo? 
useful for light work, but sufficiently powerful to cut 1}-inch deal, 
using a g-inch chisel. It was originally intended for cutting out the 
pieces in dovetail work after using the saw. We will begin with 
Fig. 90, which affords a side view of the machine. Thepart lettered 
X in this figure represents the wall of the workshop; A is a piece of 
deal 7 inches wide and 6 feet long ; to each edge of this are screwed, 
with 24-inch screws, six in number, the pieces BB, seen, perhaps, 
more plainly in Fig. g1, which shows the front elevation of the 
machine. Between these is another fiece of the same width as A, 
and also of the same depth as Bh, not seen in Fig. go, but 
marked ZZ in Fig. gt, and forming, in fact, a box, of which A 
forms the back. 

128. ‘‘ To this piece, ZZ, which forms the front of the box, is 
screwed a piece of hard wood 14 inches thick, marked Cc; this must 
be fixed truly perpendicular in the centre of Zz, as shown, and 
having its sides, by virtue of this position in plane, at right angles 
to ZZ, and parallel to its sides, which must be plumb. 

Nie . : Arrangement 
Before it is fixed permanently, this piece, C, must be cut for holding 
in three pieces in the form of a dovetail, as shown in Bane 
Fig. g2, which ts a section ¢hrough’e horizontally, or from side to 
side. The two outside pieces must then be screwed on to Z Z, leaving 
room for the central dovetail piece to slide up and down easily, but 
without side shakee Into the top of the middle piece 1s tastened a 
piece of brass rod, D, in which is cut a slot to allow the handle—a 
piece of flat bar iron—to pass through, and allowing slight up and 
down play. At the lower end of the middle piece, C, is screwed a 
wood bed or hollow chuck, H, in which is a screw, Y, to hold the 
chisel handles, and prevent them from turning or falling out of H. 
In the top of zz a slot is cut, say about one-fourth of the way from 
top to bottom, to allow for the depression of the handle, E, and a 
strip of wood is screwed over, forming a bridge, to prevent the 
centre piece of C rising too high and loosening H by the concussion 
caused by the indiarubber spring, S, fastened from E to the ceiling 
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to Keep the handle raised.” The form of this handle is clearly 
indicated at Bin Fig. 90. The fixing of the handle is managed by 
attaching two ears cr lugs to A, as Shown at F, and placing the end 
of E between them, A pin ofeinal is then passed through the 
two ears and the bar, and on this pin the handle E works. This ig 
shown cn a larger scale in Fig. 93. The machine can be made 
availabie for drilling by inserting a Millers fail hand-drillin the 
carrier for chisels. 

13g. ‘‘ We new come to the rising and falling table, and 1 shows 
the top, upon which the work is clamped down, It has two parailel 
grooves cut in the under surface, running from left to right, ané 
these fit on two slips, NN, Fig. go, screwed on top of the second 
table, K, and the table is moved to the right or left on pee ne ae 
these slips by the screw*P, of 1 inch in diameter, fixed of rising ana 
to K at one end, and working in a wooden nut fixed to I. eae 
The third or #za1n table is L, and this has two parallel grooves, RR 
(Fig. 91), running from front to bagk, in which slide two slips 
screwed to the bottom of K, which is moved backwards and forwards 
by a wooden screw fastened at one end to L, and running in a 
wooden nut fixed on K. Fig. 94 shows how these screws are fixed 
at the inner end; S is the screw, C a hollow collar, and Da stop 
fixed to the end of S, and wosking within the collar. 

130. ‘‘ The table, L, is screwed firmly tp a bracket with two arms, 

MM (Fig. 91), and a back-piece, T, the exact width of A, In the 
back-piece, T (Fig. g1) is a slot, X, through which, from the back 
of A, passes a square-headed bolt, with a wing nut to 
clamp the table at any height within range of the ‘xing of 
length of slot. To prevent any skje play, two pieces, 
SS (Figs. 90 and 91), are screwed on to the outside of each bracket 
(which must be flush with the edges of T) and to T itself, and these 
must barely reach the back edge of A, so as to allow free up and 
down motion when the whole machine is fastened to the wall by the 
square-headed screws, GG.” This is the last machine that space 
permits me to describe. It is easily constructed and fixed for use, 
and, being so, I trust that many an amateur will avail himself 
cf the description here given to make it and use it. 


VI. SOME PROCESSES AND MATERIALS SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 


131. Since the first edition of ‘Every Man his Own Mechanic ”* 
was published, some excellent processes and materials have been 
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brought before the public, of whigh some brief notice must perforce 
be made here. They are not many in number, and this 
Wew processes. nee 
and is, to a certain exterfc, fortunate, as had there been more 
than these, some saat! have been omitted, or this 
Appendix must have been extended beyond the limits assigned to 
it. Briefly enumergted, the processes are ‘Chip Carving and 
Decoration of Surfaces by means of Church’s Wall Decorator and 
Alabastine, these two preparations and Aspinall’s Enamel and 
Macpherson’s Foochow Enamel being the materials to which I 
have alluded. 

132. The kind of carving to which the name of “Chip Carving’’ has 
been given may be said to be the most ancient decorative work to 
which the term carving can be assigned, inasmuch as it is the 

method which is resorted to by tHe savage in order to give 
Cnip Cary'n8‘an ornamental appearance to the handles of his weapons, 

tools, and various implements that he uses in the pursuits 
of everyday life. A notch mae in a stick may be said to be chip 
carving,{and from this it will be at once understood that this kind of 
work is incised work, consisting in the removal of small pieces from 
the surface of the material by cutting into it and below it by a small 
sharp tool suited for the purpose. From simple notching an advance 
was at first made to the arrangement’ of notches or incisions in 
various patterns, distinguished fur the most part by the repetition of 
particular forms in regular order, so as to form a species of diaper 
work over the entire surface, or a portion of it, as the operator might 
determine; but in the present day, great excellence and beauty has 
been attained by causing the carving toassume the form of geometrical 
patterns, some simple and some, 6f extreme intricacy, by which the 
plain surface of a great variety of articles made in wood, suéh as 
paper-knives, blotting-cases, watch-stands, frames for pictures and 
photographs, the edges of the standards and shelves of book-cases, 
plates and plaques, bowls, and other articles, too numerous to be 
mentioned here, can be wrought and enriched. 

133. The first thing to be done is to draw the pattern decided on 
upon the sufface of the material or article, be it what it may, to be 
carved. For thisa flat rule, parallel ruler, set squares, and com- 

The work, Passes with pencil leg will be required. If it be asked 

ene where patterns can be obtained, I may say that they 

tools, etc. may be procured at the School of Wood Carving, 
South Kensington, S.W., where everything necessary for the 
prosecution of the art in the form of tools and materials, as well as 


materials 
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patterns, can be purchased. Instruction in this and all other 
branches of wood carving can be obtained at trifling cost at South 
Kensington; and I may add that theesart is especially well suited for 
ladies, and is practised by nah of ghem, as very little mess, if I 
may use the term, is made in the worl, and no great amount of 
strength is required for it; indeed, skill in the guidance of the tools 
is far more requisite than strength. The tools required for cutting 
are of the simplest kind, and only three in number, namely, a chisel, 
a gouge of very slight curvature, anda 
veiner, a very small gouge of V form. 
Of these the chisel is used for cutting 
y- straight lines and_ incisions, or 
‘‘pockets,’? as they are technically 
a calledy in which the sides or inclina- 
i tions are formed byplanes. This tool is ee 
Mery ane 95° pre sometimes called a ‘‘ spade” or ‘‘ fish- SPADE. 
CARVING, tail,’’ from its shape. It is only } inch eee 
across the blade or cutting part. The 
gouge, or ‘‘flat,” is only the same in width, or even a trifle 
narrower, and is slightly curved; it is used for incisions 
having more or less curvature. The veiner is used for cutting 
slightly incised lines round patterns ‘and pockets, and for 
taking out nicks or notches in straight nes bounding plane sur- 
faces, which are rendered more ornamental by being broken in their 
continuity. Fig. 95 shows the setting-out of a hexagonal pattern 
for chip carving. The outlines, as shown, with the exception of the 
nicks, are first drawn within the dotted circle ; the pockets, A, B, C, 
formed of triangles inclined to a common centre, are cut out with 
the chisel shown in Fig. 96’; the flat superficial triangles, nD, FE, F, 
have nicks made in each side by the veiner. 

134. The new surface decoration, to which I have already referred, 
is a novel method of heating any and every surface of plaster and 
wood, recently introduced by the CHURCH MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, 127, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, nee SZ. 
It is effected by the use of two preparations made by 
the Company, known as Church’s Wall Decorator and Open’ Wal 
Church’s Alabastine. The Company also manufacture st 
two excellent compounds known as Church’s Varnish Preserver and 
Church’s Primer or Paint Preserver, whose object is sufficiently 
implied by their names, and which are laid on previous to putting on 
paint in one case, and varnish in the other. It may be said that the 
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Wall Decorator and Alabasting are alike in their nature, being 
preparations of gypsum ground in mills of peculiar construction, 
and mixed with colouring matter, sq that a uniform tint is obtained 
throughout the entire coating emadf of the material, and does not 
exist on the surface only, as in the case of coloured washes of 
distemper. Alabagtine, it must be said, is cheaper than the Wall 
Decorator, and is sold in tins containing 34 lbs. and 7 lbs. at 1s. and 
1s. gd. respectively. Full directions for preparing and applying this 
composition are given with each tin. 

135. Alabastine, like Church’s Wall Decorator, is a powder used 
for coating and tinting walls and ceilings, wood work, and any iron 
or metal fixings. It is prepared by adding boiling water only, and, 
when thus treated, forms a fire-resisting adhesive porous cement, 

invaluable for interior work ?n buildings of any kind. 
awe prepared Any number of coats, it is asserted by the Company, 
and used. can be applied over each other without danger of scaling 
or having to remove the old qpat, each coat adding to the strength 
and beauty of the surface. It is not only cheap and attractive in 
appearance, but is sanitary in its use, inasmuch as it offers a 
desirable substitute for wall paper, which, when laid one on top of 
another with intervening layers of size and paste, often prove the 
means of generating disease. Purchasers should see that the tins 
they buy bear the trade mark of the Company—a kettle with steam 
issuing from the spout—without which none is genuine. It is said 
that11b. of Alabastine will make colouring matter sufficient to cover 
10 square yards of the ordinary wall surface with two coats, so that 
considerably more can be done with it than with the same quantity 
of ordinary distemper. Sampl¢s of the {ints i in which Alabastine is 
prepared can be obtained by application to the Companytat the 
address given above, 

136. But it is notin mere flat surface-tinting ,that Alabastine is 
valuable, for by its nature and method of its preparation it can be 
turned to account in producing decorative work in low relief, which 

affords great varieties of light and shade. Thus, for 

Decorative 

Fee re example, by mixing the material so as to be thicker and 
of more consistency than that which 1s used for surface 

work, when applied to any surface and permitted to remain for a 
moment to allow it to get slightly set, it can be worked by a 
graining comb, finer or coarser, according to the effect it is intended 
to produce, into an endless variety of patterns bearing a corrugated 
aspect. Other effects are produced by stippling with the end of 
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the brush. By putting a flat piece gi board on the moist material 
and pulling it up quickly, an arboresque effect is obtained, resembling 
a row of leafless trees, and by diyding a space into Squares by means 
of horizontal and vertical ne andy then treating the squares by 
dabbing them with the end of a brush, large or small, or by combing, 
the use of a stencil plate, etc., a wonderful semblance to tiles is 
produced, which is enhanced by covering them with a coating of 
varnish, and wiping out the high lights. 

137. Aspinall’s Enamel is a colouring material which is so widely 
known that it scarcely needs mention here? It is a paint to which 
the term ‘‘enamel’’ is applied on account of the glossiness of its 
surface, which has ensured for it a favourable reception fos all kinds 
of household work and decoration, for which it is well 
suited It is used for coating surfaces of all kinds of 4ppinall's 
material, including wicker work, wood, metal, glass, 
earthenware, and porcelain. It is manufactured at Asinall’s 
Linamel Works, London, S.Z., and sgld by grocers, oil and colour- 
men, ironmongers, etc., throughout the United Kingdom, in tins at 
44d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 6d., or post free at 7d., 1s. 6d., and 3s, 
respectively. The great charm in Aspinall’s Enamel, apart from 
its good qualities as a paint, is the beauty and delicacy of the tints, 
numbering upwards of 100, in which it is prepared. Another quality, 
so prepared as to offer resistance to tha action of hot water, and 
therefore better suited than the ordinary enamel for baths, foot- 
tubs, etc., is sold in tins at 1s. 6d. and 3s., or for 1s. gd. and 3s. 6d 
if sent free by post. 

138. Older than Aspinall’s Enamel, as regards date of introduc. 
tion, is Macpherson’s Foothow Enamel, manufactured by DONALD 
MACPIZERSON AND CO., Manchester Colour Works, Knott Mill, 
Manchester. It possesses the remarkable quality of 

‘ : . ., Macpherson's 
setting more rapidly than any other kind of paint, as it Foochow 
dries hard in five minutes on any article, no matter how pee 
greasy. The enamel should be well stirred before it is used, and 
then applied either with a clean new brush or with a brush that has 
been washed out in methylated spirit or water immediately after 
having been used, and allowed to dry before it is used again. It is 
not necessary to smooth the colour by working it up and down with 
the brush inthe ordinary way, as the enamel will flow smoothly with- 
out manipulation of this kind. Everything painted with the enamel 
must be perfectly dry before the enamel is applied, and the material 


cannot be used ovt of “oors i. wet or damp weather. Wher. the 
aT 
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first coat is dry, a second can be¢ applied, and it is stated that two 
thin coats are betterthan one. If the colour wants thinning, this 
should be effected by the additich of yood naphtha. When the colour 
is not in use, the vessel in wRich y, is kept, be it what it may, 
should be kept tightly closed in order to protect the colour from 
the action of the air, It is made in a great variety of tints, in tins 
sold at 6d., 1s,, and 2s. 6d., sent post free for gd., 1s. 3d., and 
2s. 104d. respectively. 

139. All things must come to an end, and, in obedicnce to this 
inexorable iaw, this Appendix must itself be terminated. By its 
addition I can only hope that a book which has been acknowledged 
to be usefwibty those who have followed the directions 
given in its pages, will be found more useful still. It 
fas not been possible to mention everything that might have been 
introduced into its pages, and I have thérefore endeavoured to do 
the next best thing, namely, to manage the sclection of tools, 
appliances, processes, and materials to be noticed, in sucha manner 
that those which have been described may prove to be of the grcatest 
utility to the greatest number. 


Conclusion. 
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A Book which contains a great variety of information, and in which 
mention is made of hundreds of subjects, is as useless without 
an Index to its multifarious Contents as a Locked Drawer or 
Cupboard which has no Key, or a Library without a Catalogue of 
its Contents. That “Every Man His Qwn Mechanic” should be 
free from this reproach, and that the Reader should be enabled to 
find anything that may have a place in its pages with as little 
delay as possible, the following copious Indexesste Text and 
Diagrams have been prepared. The Text and Diagrams in the 
Appendix have been Similarly treated, and its General Index and 
Index to Diagrams each follow that part of the Main Index to 


which it is especially allied. 


A@ In this Index, Reference is made to the Sections, each of which is numbered 
at the commencement, and not to the Pases of the Book. 


A Level, Use and Principle of, 1095. 
A, or Bricklayer’s Level, 293. 
Absorption of Plaster, To stop, 1607. 
Abyssinian Tube Well, 1132. Z 
Acacia or Locust Tree. Nature of Wood 
of, 61. 
Access to Glazed Window-box, how 
attained, 940. 
Accuracy necessary in Working Drawings, 
1271. 
Accurate levelling, the necessary Require- 
ments for, 290. 
Acre of land, Pipes required to Drain, 1106. 
Action of Saw-blade in Fret#utting 
depends on its tension, 6389 
», ScreW in Grip-vice, 512. 
Solder at any particular place, How 
to prevent, 1506. 
Acute curves, How to cug, 618. 
Adaptability of Grip-vice to various re- 
quirements, 513. 
Adaptation of Circular Saw for Amateurs 
purposes, 216, 
Additional hand sometimes desired in 
Constructive work, 493. 
Adjuncts of various kinds to Carpenter's 
; Bench, 515. 
Adjustable Circular Plane, 612. 
,, Clamp, Hammers, 307. 
,, Sizes and prices of, 307. 
¥ Lear ger 246, 247. 
,, Plumb and Level, 294. 
,, Smoothing-plane, 246, 247. 
Adjusting and fixing Brick in Brick- 
laying, 1160. 
Adjustment of Length of Rafters, 1323. 


Adjustment of Plane-iron, 389. 

», Mode of looking at, 390. 
Adulteration and Trade Frauds, 5. 
Advan& in Prices, how caused, 6. 
Advantages of Grip-vice, 513. 

»» Knowing how to Work in Sheet. 

metal, 1526. 

» Of Self-help, 1058. 
Adze and its Uses, 225, 369. 

», adangerous ‘lool to Use, 225, 369. 

», and Hatchet, How to Sharpen, 341. 
Adze-eye Hammer, American, 220, 
Aésthetic Paper-stainers, 1409. 

African Black Wood, 68. 

*,, a-variety of Rosewood, 53. 
Aggregate for Concrete, 1110. 
Air-bricks, Air-gratings, and Ventilators, 

Prices of, ro13. 
Alder Wood, its Nature and Uses, 37. 
All kinds of Household Furniture, Why 
no need to dwell on serzatim, 800. 
Allowance for Waste in Paper-hanging, 
1642. 
Almond Wood, Nature of, 62. 
Aloes Wood, Nature of angl whence got, 


63. 
Aialear Chast for Eureka Lathe, 585. 
», Easy Flower-stage for, 931. 
» Mistakes made by, in Sawing, 374. 
should know how Sash-frame is 
made, and why, 826, 
should have Fixed Bench, 466. 
sheuld make his own Patterns, 624. 
should preserve all kinds of Old 
Iron-work, 1143. 
Amateur’s Plant, 1065, 106g, 


oe 
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Amateur's Suburban Fowl-house, 980, 

»» Time limited, 187. ; 

» Work in Excavating, 1090. 
Working Dress, 28.¢* 

» Motive power for, 519. 
» Special Lathes for, 585. 

» Useful Orchard-house for, 96¢. 
Amboyna Wood, Colour of, etc., 64. 
American Bookcase on Expansive prin- 

ciple, gro. 

» Cloth for Edges on” Bookshelves, 


908. 
» Combination-planes, 397. 
» Frame-saw, 237. 
American Glass-cutter, 1691. 
», Hatchet, 227. 
» Hollow Spindle Lathe, Sor. 
» Extra Pieces and Fittings supplied 


with, 592 
re Prices’ of Mira Pieces for, 593. 
Prices of, in various sizes, 592. 
Iron Planes aS easy to use as 
Wooden ones, 385, 
American Holly Wood, 48. 
», Mortise-gauge, 287, 
»» screw-wrench, 278. 
», »pirit-levels, 294. 
Ames's Patent Universal Square, 286.* 
., Lxplanation of Principles of, 286. 
Analogy between Pigeon-holes and Chest 
of Drawers, 881. 
Angle convenient for Inclination of Roofs 
for ordinary purposes, 1331. 
Angle Iron for Bracket, 738. 
», for Strengthening, rrq4r.  ‘ 
., Trons for repairing Chair-seats, 79%. 
» for Travelling Trunk, 875. 
Angular Bit-brace, 270. 
» Peculiar Action of, 270. 
Roll Joint in Zinc and Lead-work- 
ing, 1514. 
Anvil, The Smith's, 1422. 
Apparatus for Application of Heat to old 
Paint, 1586. 
» Special, for Concrete Walls, 1237" 
Appearance of Castings fresh from Mould, 


1457: 
Apple Wood, Uses of, 65. 
», Whence procurable, 197. 
Appliances for Bell-hanging, Cost of, 1540. 
», Cutting Glass, 1689. 
» Used in Painting must be kept 
Clean, 1619. 
Application of Bottom Heat, Contrivance 
for, 1527. 
», Centering, Various, 1176. 
» Stain to Wood, 1615. 
Approximate prices of Bricks, rrss. 


Arabic Numerals on Timber, Private 
Marks, 1 55- 
Arch, Centering of, 1175. 
» Construction and General Prin- 


ciples, 1173. 
»» Crown arf Keystone of, 1173. 
» Definition of, 1172. 
» Gauging Bricks of, 1174. 
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Arch, Haunches and Voussoirs of, 1173. 
»» Intrados and Extrados of, 1173. 
» Piersand Springing Stones of, 1173. 
» Results of faulty construction of, 


\ 


f 1174. 
rches, Different kinds of, 1171. 
» In building, 1171. 
Archimedean Drill-stock for small Holes 
in Metal, 641, 1480. 
Architraves, Dimensions and Prices of, 


1174, 
Working Drawing of, Necessary, 


204. 
Area of Support of Round Table, 768, 
Arkansas Oil-stones, 354. 
Arm, Chief use of, in Sawing, 374. 
Armchair, Old-fashioned, 785. 
Arrangement, General, of Wardrobe, 893. 
Arrangements for taking Frame to pieces, 


959. 
Arris Rails and Gutters, 179. 
Arsenic ig, Wall-papers, 1645. 
Arsenical Colouring Matter, 1594. 
Articles for fastening pieces of Wood 
together, 322. 

» in Wrought Timber, 203. 

», made in Lathe, 529. 

» Made in Wire, 1555. 
Miscellaneous, that the Amateur 

may make, 914. 

» to which Fret-cutting may be 

applied, 530. 
Artificial Grindstones, 359. 

» modes of Seasoning Timber, 138. 

», Paving-stones, 1319, 1320. 
Artisan, Artificer, and Artist, 29. 

» his own Tax-master, 7. 

Artisans’ Wages, 16. 
Artist's Black or Ebony Enamel, 1633. 

», For what Purposes used, 1635, 
Arts best suited for Amateurs, ro6o. 
Ascertaining Strength of Timber, Rule 

for, 129. 
Ash, Beech, and Birch, Prices of, 173. 

», Its Nature and Uses, 38. 
Ashlaf, 1308. 

Asphalte, Pavement, 1127. 
Assistance from Jobbing Carpenters, Cost 
of, 187. 
» in Breaking Bond, 1162. 
» necessary in Mixing large quantities 
of Concrete, 1121. 

» rendered by Machinery, 518, 
Attaching Blind to Blind-roller, 718. 
Attachment of Pipesin Zinc to Wall, 1517. 

» Zinc Guttering to Facia, ete., 

1518. 
1 to Rebate-plane, 394. 
» Construction of, for Amateur, 394. 
Attachments for Improved Eureka Lathe, 
587. 

Auger, The, How to Hold it and how tw 
Use it, 4rr. 

Augers, Prices of, 26s. 

» Their Varieties, 265. 

Austin's ‘‘ Patent Flax Sash-line,” 828. 
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Anthorities for Prices, 183. 

Aviary or Bird-house, 969. 
», Base-boards, How fixed to Up- 

rights, 969. 

» Bottom of, Pow Finished, etc., 9724 
» Brackets for Nests in, 972. 
»» Construction of, 969. ‘ 
» Levelling and Staking out Area of, 


9. 
» Perches for Birds in, 971. 
»» Protection for, in stormy weather, 


971. 

» Rafters and Roofs of, 970. 

» sides in exposed situations, How to 
treat, 971. 

» sides of Structure, How made, 971. 

» swing-flap at bottom, For what 
useful, 971. 

Axe or Hatchet, 225. 
» The, How to use, 368, 


BACK of Chair, How to make, 78o. 
3 aA Chest of Drawers, How made, 
83. ® 

», Of Dresser, How made, 898. 

Back-bent entering Gouge, 646. 
Lacning of Flat Arch, 1177, 1179. 
Ballast, Hfow to make it, 1098. 
Bank, Ilow to make, 1108. 
», Plants in centre of, 1108. 
» to holdup Earth on Levelled Space, 
1Og5. 
Bar of iron, Putting Collar on, 1436. 
Barbadoes Cedar : Its uses, 73. 
Barber's Patent Bit-brace, 269. ° 
Barrow, Excavator's, Contents of, 1089. 
» “Fitting and Nailing parts together, 
1072. 

» Front Board of, Howto make, 1072, 

» Material best suited for, 1072. 

» sides of, How to cut out, 1072. 

»» Jail-board of, How to make, 1072. 

» The, and its parts, 1072. 

Baskets, Ilanging, for Greenhouse, 1559. 
Bass Wood, What it is, 49. 
Bastard Flat, Composition of, 159%. 
Rastard-cut Files, 1468. 

Bath Free-stone, 1310. 

Battening for Damp Walls, t65r. 
Battens, Dimensions of,9144. 

», on Vertical-boarding, 1298. 

» Planks, and Deals, Prices of, 165. 
Baulks afford strongest Timber, 136. 
Bay-windows, Curtain-poles for, 728. 
Bead-cutting Planes, 249. 

Beam, Breaking strain of, How shown, 

121. 
or Girder, On what its strength 

depends, 122. 
Tree, Uses of Timber of, 66. 

,, for principal Rafters, 1328. 
Bearers for Lights of Frame, 95r. 
Bed of Foot-lathe, 550. 
Bedding of Putty for Glass, 1696. 
Bedrooms, Wall-papers for, 1646. 
Redstead known as ‘‘X" Bedstead 807, 
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Beech and Birch, Prices of, 173. 
®,, Its Nature and Uses, go. 
» Mallets, English, 223. 
f Wood, N'fture and Uses of, 68, 


tles and Wedges, 224. 
Helgian Sheet-glass, 1679. 
ell fer House, Cost of, Complete, 1542 
Bell-hanger, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
Bell-hanging, 1062, 1539. 
» Cost ofghools and Appliances for, 
1540. 
» Example for Guidance in, 1544. 
» Expensive Work, 1541. 
» Impossible to give Directions for 
Special Cases in, 1543. 
» Lofg Gimlets for, 1540. 
»» 00 Soldering required in, 1539. 
»» Tools required in, 1540. 
» Tubing in Walls for Wires in, 1540. 
Bell-staples, Cost of, 153% 
Bell-wires out of Order, How indicated, 


1546. 

» How Remedied, 1546. 
Bench-cheek, Double Screw for, 506. 
Bench, Convenient Dimensions for, 468. 

» Fixing of, to Wall or Floor, 467. 

», or Temporary Service, 469. 

Belch Holdfast : What it is, 494. 

» How itis used, 494. 

» Its Construction and operation, 494 

1» may be Fixed or Movable, 466. 

» Most convenient Position for, 466. 
Bench Screw, The, 489. 

» Construction and Working of, 489. 

» Cost of in Iron and Wood, 489. 

» screw, Evil of Ordinary, 50a. 

sy crews, Prices of, 1014. 

Bench Stup for Carpenter's Bench, 492. 

» Principles apConstricilon of, 492. 

» simplest form of, 492. 

» Uses of, and Mode of Moving, 492. 
Bench, Temporary, Fittings necessary 

for, 476. 
Bench Vice, 280. 
*,» its Construction, 489. 

» Ordinary, Chief Objections to, 

12, 
Pe Screw of, Provision for, 487. 
», ‘Substitute for, 477. 
Benefit of hanging Rails by Rings, 718. 
Best Roofing Zinc, Cost of, 1512. 
» Timber, How distinguishable, 139. 
» Timbers for gen uses, Classi- 
fication of, 110. 

», White Hard Spirit Varnish, 1620. 
Bergeron's work on Turrjng, Useful to 
experienced Turners, 576. 

Bermuda or Spanish Cedar, 72. 
Bickley's Patent Horizontal Sash-bars, 
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Bevel in ihre Dove-tail Joint, 461. 
» Of Edge-toois, Remarks of, 351. 
» square and, 285. 
Bevelling or Mitring, 693. 
Birch ; Its Varieties and Uses, 64, 
Bird-house, Aviary ur, 969. 
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Bird's-eye Maplc, most easy veneer to lay, 
597: 
- Nature and Uses of, 67. ' 
Bit-brace, or Stock-and-bit,«266. 
Bits for Brace, Various forms of, 271.  ‘ 
» Prices of, 271. 
Black Colouring Substances, 1596. ,,  ‘ 
», Ebony of the Mauritius, 46, 
» Varnish for Metal, 1620. 
» Walnut: Its Nature gnd Uses, 56. 
Blind-fittings, Prices of, 719°" 
»» Laths, Venetian, Prices of, 176. 
» Roller, 70s. 
»» Roller-ends, Racks, ete., Prices of, 


1017, 
Blind Rollers, Where to buy, 71, 
1, How to make, 715. 
Blinds and Blind-rollers, 714. 
‘* Blocking " Tables : How done, 765. 
Blow, Stucco Gtméged by, 1403. 
Blue Colouring Substances, 1596. 

» in Distemper, 1610. 

» Lias Lime, Price of, 1154. 

» Mortar for Pointing, rzor. 
Boardman's Combination Wrench, 318. 
Board in Front of temporary Bench, 474. 

», on which Bells are hung, 1543. 
Boards and Planks per foot super., Cest 


of, 185. 

» and Scantlings, Planing of, 387. 

» Definition of the term, 146. 

» low distinguished, 146. 

» for Travelling Trunk need not be 
Planed without, 874. 

», Joining of, at right angles, 4qu. 

»» supports for in Bench, 490. 

», to Support sides of Trench, 1097. 

Bold Patterns, Effect of, in Fref-work, 


531: 
Bolection Mouldings, Meaning of term, 
Qt. 
Bolts and Nuts, Prices of, rors. 
» heir Construction, 337. 
» for Doors, etc., Various, Prices of, 
ro16, : 
» Where to Buy, 398. 4 
Bond Timbers in Pisé Walls, 1257. 
Bonds used by’ Bricklayers, 1157. 
Book-case on Expanding Principle, gto. 
», Plan of Construction, grz. 
» Useful when frequently changing 
Houses, 911. 
Book-room, Furniture for, may be made 
by Amateur, 912. 
Book-shelves, gor. 
- , Brackets under Moulding, 903. 
» Extensioh of Sides of, 905. 
» Formation of Cornice of, 903. 
» Good Designs for, go4. 
+» Leather Strips on Shelves of, 903. 
» Made of Boards of Egg-boxes, goz. 
» made of Simple Materials, got. 
»» Simple and Useful, 906. 
», that may be Extended or Dimin- 
ished with little Trouble or 


Labour, 909. 
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Bonnet-box in Wardrobe, 894. 

Border-edgings, Curved Wood for, 615. 

Borders in Paper-hanging, Why ‘bey 
came into use, 1666. 

\» Effective Patterns for, 1667. 

Boring Holes with Brace-and-bit, 41 

» Lools, 217, 261. 

» heir respective uses, 407. 

» with Bradawl and Gimlet, 408. 
Boss in high Relief, 7or. 

Botany Bay Wood, Uses of, 68. 
Bottom and Sides of Glazed Window. 
box, tae 

» heat, Petroleum Lamp for giving, 

1526, 1527. 

», Of Drawer, How made, etc., 877. 

», Of Trench should be Rammed, 1096. 
Bow or Frame-siw, 237. 

» Half-moon Callipers, 572. 

», Window, Flower-stand for, 936. 
Bowed front to Box, 615. 

Box for Knives or Plate, 858. 

», Meaning of the Word, 854. 

» Ornamentation of, 531. 

» Tray of Zinc for Lining, 1519. 

», How to make, 1520. 

‘‘ Boxers,’ How to Make, 577. 
Boxes and Drawers, 853. 

» Procedure in making, 859. 

» Warious kinds of, 854. 

», With Lids or Covers, 862. 
Box-wood, Coneused in Plumbing, 1520. 
Brace-and-bit, How to Hold and Use, 

12. 
Position of Workman when usirg, 


‘ —4i2. 
Bracket, A, What it is, 736. 
» Principles of Construction of, 737. 
», and Cornice, 706. 
»» Shelf, Connection of, 743. 
» simplest form of, 738. 
Bracket Table or Shelf, 754, 772. 
» Bracket or Support for, 755. 
», Component parts of, 755. 
»» Fixture, etc., of Flap, 755. 
», Howto Makeand put together, 755, 
Modification of Brackets,4773. 
» Railagainst “" ~~ ;, 755. 
» Rest as Supp..~ for Brackets of, 


755: 
»» Shelf, The, ‘for, 755. 
», Why so called, 772. 
Brackets and Shelves, 735. 
», for Curtain-poles, 727. 
», for Garden Walls, 744. 
», for Nestsin Aviary, 972. 
», Handy in all parts of House, 753 
» in form of duadrant, 751. 
», in Recess, Pair of, etc., 751. 
» Wedges or Shelves on, 745. 
», Ornamental, 739, 746. 
» to let down against Wall, 756. 
» Various, Prices of, 1018, 
» Various Uses of, 75° 
» Wooden and Iron for Blind Rollers, 


716, 
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Box-wood, its Nature and Uses, 42. 
Bradawl, Boring with, 408. 
»» How to Hold, in Boring with it, 409. 
» How to Sharpen, 34r. 
Bradawls and Gimlets, Cost of, 264. 6 
»» Their Varieties, 262, 
» Turning Handles for, 575. v 
Brad-punch or Nail-punch, 303. 
Brads, Their Form and Uses, 325. 
Branches of Ornamental Carpentry, 523. 
Brass and Copper may be drawn out, 
1445. 
» Brackets for repairing Chairs, 791. 
» Composition of, 1459. 
» Grooving and Buttons for Curtains, 


733: 

re eg and Steel Rules, 284. 

» Screws: Their Uses, etc., 335. 

» Solder for, 1533. 

Brazing, 1499. 

» Advantage, of knowing Art of, 1526. 

», Without heat, 1534. e 

»» Recipe for, 1535. 

Break-iron or Back-iron of Plane, g83. 
Breakage of Sash-line, 827. 
Breaking Bond in Bricklaying, 1156. 

», Assistance in, 1162. 

Breaking Weight of Timber, How found, 
126 

Breast Drilt, Patent, 266. 

Brestsummer, The, 1170. 

» How hidden from view, 1170. 
Brick, Building in, 1228. 

», Dimensions of, 1145. 

Bricklayer and Mason, 10532. . 

», Cost of labour of, 17. 

», How the, builds, 1160. 
Bricklayer’s, or A Level, 293. 
Bricklaying, 1136. 

» Adjusting and fixing brick in, 1160. 

»» Breaking Bond in, 1156. 

»» for Amateur, 25. 

» Fundamental Rule in, 1156. 

» Level surface necessary for, 1137. 

» Mortar for, 1180. : 
Points demanding attentioninp115€. 
» =Yequfres practice, 1136. 

Stretching line in, 1160. 
»» Spreading mortar in, 1160. 

1», Tools required in, g140. — 
Brick-nogging, Yard of, Bricks in, 1147. 

», Partition of, 1145. 

Brick-wall, Foundations for, How to pre- 

pare, 1139. 

»» Must be perpendicular, 1138. 

» Tiein, 1164. 

Brick-walls, How to plug, 1275. 

» Hoop-iron in, 1168. 

»» Opening for Door or Window, 1169. 

» Pointing, 1200. 

Straining Wires along, to support 

Fruit Trees, 1554. 

Brick-work, Cost of, how to calculate, 
IIst. 
» Measurement o%, 1146. 
» Rod of, 1247. 
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Brickwork, Reduced, 1147. 
»» Reduction of Surface of, 1204. 
ricks, Approximate Prices of, 1155. 
Classiti@@tion of, 1152. 
Colours of, 1152. 
Curved Work formed in, 620. 
e@Dimensions of, 1206. 
IIow cemented together, 1148. 
Ifow they become Damp, ttyo. 
How tggave in building Wall, 1185, 
Old, suitable for Amateur, 1151. 
Porosity of, 1189. 
Names applicd to, 1152. 
required for Rod of Brick-work, 


1147. 
, usdi for Walling, rece. 
Brilhant White Stucco, to make, 1408, 
Broad Cheek for Bench-vice, sob. 
1» Why preferred by Amateur, 505. 
Broken Pane of Glass, ing of Putty 
for, 1696. 
» Repairing, 1694. 
»» Cleaning rebate in Frame, 1694. 
», Measuring size of glass for, 1695. 
», Puttying in glass and finishing, 1696 
» sash-line, How to mend, 828. 
»» slates, How to replace, 1208. 
° Window, rr. 
», Cost of Materials when done by 
Amateur, 12. 
», Operations involved, 12. 
», Tools required to mend it, 12. 
Bronze, Composition of, 1459. 
Brown Colouring Substances, 1596. 
Brunsw&ck Black: Its Uses, etc., 1561. 
Brush for applying Glue, 373. 
i anagement of, 313. 
», used by Plasterers, 1380. 
Brushes must be kept in water, 1590. 
», Must be well washed after using for 
Varnishing, 1622. 
» used by Painters, 1575. 
,, Washing out in Turpertine, 1590. 
Buck's Prices for Lathes, 582. 
Buff, how made, 1597. 
©, in Distemper, 1610. 
Builders’ and Carpenters’ Ironmongery, 
TOIT. 
,, Prices of, Remarks on, rora. 
, Prices for Tiles, 1217 
Building, A proposed, in Brick-work, 1230. 
», Dimensions of, 1231. 
Plan and Elevation of, 1230. 
1 Arches, 1171. 
» in Brick-work, Supposed case in, 
1228, e 
», in Monolithic Concrete, 1232. 
Materials peculiar to every district 
1309. 
2 et be made to size of lights ; for 
Greenhouse, etc., 1637. 
Some lights 1, must be movable, 
1687. 
» Operations, why expensive, 15 
» asShed in Wood, 1291. 
» Plant userul for Amateur, 1069. 
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Building, Preparation of Earth for, 1246, 

» Self-help in, 10. 
», that can be done by Amateurs, 
¢ 


1225, 

»» Timber, whence brought, 153. 

» Trade, Divisions of, 1048. 

» ‘Trades combined in, 1049. 

» Classification of, 1050, 

» up Curved Work, 6 

» with Concrete Slabs,“ Process em- 

ployed in, 1266. 
»» Dimensions of Slabs to be taken 
account when Planning, 1267. 

» with Wood, 1226, 

», with Concrete, 1226. ( 
Buildings suitable for Gardens, 968. 
Bull-nosed Rabbet-plane, 393. 

Bundle of Laths, 1377. 

Buoyancy of Weeets, 118. 

Burden of increased Prices, by whom 
borne, 6, 

Burrs or Clinkers, 1152. 

Butt Hinges: Their Construction, 841. 

Button to secure Casement Window, 816. 

Butternut, or White Walnut, 57. 


CABINET Bench, Improved Portable, 373. 
Cabinet-maker and his work, 30. 
Cabinet - making, explanation of term, 


523. 
Calculating Strength of Timber, Rule in, 
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Calember, or Green Sandal Wood, 63. 
Calliper Rules and Squares, 300. u 
Callipers, Ordinary forms of, 572. 

», their Shape and Prices, 299. 
Cam Wood, its Nature and Uses,‘69, 
Campeachy Wood, or Logwood, 92. 
Camphor Wood, its Nature and Uses, 70. 
Canada and Fine-clasp Nails, 328. 
Canadian Timber, How marked, 155. 
Canada Wedge-Axe, or Tomahawk, 227. 
Canary Wood, its Colour and Uses, 71. 
Cap and Crest-board for Span-roof, 1 334. 
Capabilities of Pole Lathe and Deal- 

centre Lathe described, 546. 
is aaa of Three-cornered Cupboard, 

ow to increase, 891. 
Capillary Attraction, Effect of, on Bricks, 


1190. 
Capping to finish Hipped Roof, 1336. 
Card Table supported on Pillar, 767. 
Care needed in selecting Timber for 

Joinery, 139. 

Carpenter and Joiner, Cost of labour of, 


17. 
Carpenter, Sawyer, and Joiner, 1053. 
» Work done by, 30. 
Carpenter's Bench,- The, 463. 
» Adjuncts to, Hs 
» Covering for Well, 491. 
»» Convenient dimensions, 481. 
» Different parts of, Preparation of, 


482. 
» Double Tenon desirable in, 483. 
» End of, How made, 483. 
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Carpenter's Bench, Front of, its Construe- 
tion, 484. 

»» Frontboard of, How fashioned, 488. 

\ Gensel Principles of Construction, 


48, 
,» jointing pieces of, together, 483, 
( 5 eae of making Well in, ‘se7° 
» Needful for Planing, 42, 
», Ordinary, 480. 
5 Saag timber to be planed on, 420 
» Top of, its Construction, gor. 
», Wellin Bench for Tools, 487. 
» Method of Marking Line, 375. 
Carpenter's Pencil, 309. 
+ Rule: Its Description, 284. 
», shop for Amateur, 1068. 
Carpentry, Chief operations in, 381, 
» Definition of, 30. 
», desirable for Amateur, 24. 
», and Gardening most suitable for 
Amateur, 
» Gfammar of, 522. 
» How Divisible, 32. 
» Fiigher Branches of. No attempt 
made to give instruction in, 537. 
», and Joinery, What embraced in, 26. 
», Why attractive to Amateurs, 27. 
Carved Letter-rack, How to make, 677. 
» Application of Carving-tools, 679. 
», Cutting out Outline of Design, 678. 
» Depressionsin the Leaves, How to 
Cut, 679. 
» Fastening down Work, 680. 
» Leaves, The, in the Carved Work, 


79: 
» Manipulation of Centre, 680. 
» Preliminary Proceedings, 678. 
» Ribs of Leaves marked by Veining: 
tool, 680. 
» ‘sand-papering, 680. 
», Treatment of Stems, 680. 
a bas and Background Suitable for, 
77° 
Carver, must have Command of Tools, 


, 684. 
Carving an adjunct to Fret-saving, 633. 
» Chisel: Its Widths, etc., 645. 
» Definition of, 633. 
» & Slow Process, but beautiful in its 
Results, 681. 
» in the Solid, 700. 
» Tools and their prices, 686, 
» What itis, 534. 
», in Wood, 533. 
Case or lower part of Travelling Trunk, 


871, 
Case-hardening : Mow effected, 1444. 
» Tron, 1443. 
Casement-fasteners, Prices of, 1019. 
Casement-racks : How to attach them, 
819. 
Casement-windows, for what suitable, 81a 
Casements in Concrete Slab Building, 
1284. 
» for Framed Houses, 8a. 
», Suitable finish for, 823. 
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Casement Window, Definition of, 813. 

Cast Steel Screwdriver, American, 302. 

Cast Iron Brackets, 739. 

Castors for Tables, Couches, etc., Prices 
of, 1020. f 

Casting for Amateurs, 1062, 


Castings, Conditions necessary to success 


ful, 1464. 

», Melting Metal for Mould for, 1447. 
Castings, etc., Curved Work for, 618. 

» Perforations in, 628, 

»» Patterns for small, 1446. 

Catch or Latch for Round Table, 768. 
Caul, Veneering with, 603. 
» Its Construction and how to Make 
it, 603. 

» Locking, by handscrews, 604. 
Caution in use of Naphtha, 1626. 
Cautions to Amateur in Sawing, 373. 
Courses, Damp, of various kinds, 1192. 
Causes of Dry Rot, 140. 

» Of Locks being out of Orde 1491. 

», Of Wet Rot, 140. 

Cedar of Lebanon, Wood of, 72. 
Cedar: Its Varieties, 72. 
Cedar Wood, not product of a Cedar 


ree, 73. 
Ceiling, How to Plaster, 1389. 
Ceilings, Roses for, 1391. 
» etc., Whitening, 1404. 
Cement, Hydraulic, 1113. 
» Proportions of, used for Stucco, 


» Roman, 1173. 

» Portland, rzrr4. ’ 

»» Quantities of, to certain thicknesses 

of Plaster, 1375. 

» Strong and Weak, rr1q4. 

», Weight of Cask of Portland, 1114. 
Cements, Prices of, 1116. 

» Small quantities of, should be 

bought for Repairs, 1116. 

» Test of, 1386. 

» Various, in use, 1112. 
Centering of Arch, 1175. 
Application of various, 1176. 

,, Consfruction of Framing for, 1175. 
Centre Rail in front of Bench, 486. 
Chair, Back of, to be lower than Front, 
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787. Pr 
chiet pieces or parts of, 779. 
Cutting out Timbers of, 787. 
Fitting the parts together, 787. 
Height, What is meant by, 786. 
and House Steps, Combined, 915. 
»» How to form Seat of, 782. 
Chair-mending, Cramp indispensable for, 


305: . 
Chair-nails, etc., Prices of, 759. 
Chair, Parts of, How to put together, 


82. 
Chair-rail, Fracture of, How to Mend, 
790. 
2 Seat of, How formed, 78 


os Side pieces of Chair for fiead, 787. 
» Stuffing of, How managed, 787. 
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Chairs, Construction of, 777. 
®@,, Mending, 788. 
Chalking Joints before Gluing, 449 
“-~-*~—ing Edges of Wood, 1299. 
_ for Paper-hanging, 1646. 
Ckarlton Zinc White, a non-poisonous 
pigment, 1593. 

» Howand where prepared, 1593. 
Charnley Forest Oilstones, 354. 
Cheap Carperger’s Bench, by Laws, 508. 

»» Cupboard for Tools in, 508. 

» Dimensions and Construction of, 


08. 
Cheap Planing Machine wanted, 216. 

»» substitute for Bench-vice in, 508. 

» Utilisation of under part, 508, 
Cheap Wall Papers, Ground of, 1643. 
Cherry Wood, Nature and Uses of, 74. 
Chest of Drawers, 853. , 

» Back of, How made, 883. 

»» Cross-pieces in, 883. 

»» Framework of, 882. 

» Fronts of Drawers in, 884. 

» How Constructed, 883. 

» How suitably finished, 884. 

» Ledges in interior, 883. 

» Legs of, How made and fixed, 884 

»» Sides and Bottom of Case, 883. 

» op of, How made and fixed, 884. 
Chestnut, How made, 1597. 

1» Its Nature and Uses, 43. 

Chief Operations in Carpentry, 381. 
Chimney or Flue in Wall, 1182. 

» Bearer, 1188, 

» Breast, 1188. 

»» Piece, Construction of, 1316. 

» Frieze and Shelf of, 1316. 

i rae of, Of what it consists, 1316. 
iece, Parts of, 1315. 

» Plinth and Necking of, 1316. 

», Slabs of Jamb of, 1316. 

», Wariations in Form of, 1316. 
Chimney Pieces, How distinguished, 1315. 
Chintz Overall for Armchair, 787. 
Cajpping and Chiselling in Fitting, 1474. 
Chisel, How to hold in cutting Mortise, 


404. 
Chisels, How distinguished, 253. 
» Lurning Handles for, 575. 
» Their Varieties, 402. 
» and Gouges, 253. 
» and Gouges, Modes of Using, gor. 
» and Gouges required by Ainateur, 


259. 

»» sizes and Prices of, 260. 

» and Gouges used in curving, 643. 

», and Planes, How to grind, 350. 
Chocolate, How made, 1597. 
Choice of Handicraft Trade, 24, 
edge Wood with Hatchet, 368. 
Chuck, Horned, for long things, 558. 

» spiked, for Discs, etc., 559 

»  oplit, for small things, 561. 

» Taper Screw, for short work, 560. 
Chucks of Different Kinds, 561. 


» sufficient for Ordinary $€3, 564. 
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Cigar Boxes, What made of, 73, 

Cinders or Breeze in Mortar, 1154. 
Circular Drain-pipe, Hoy to lay, I105. 
Creu — of Glass, Mode of Cuteng, 


Circular bea Trellis, 1557. 
Circular-saw Attachment fort Eureka 
Lathe, p87. 

» Mode of Fitting and Working, 520. 
Circular Saws and their€-ices, 231. 
Circular Work cut by Cumpass-saw, 380. 

» din Masonry, 1314. 

Clamp-burnt Bricks, 1152. 

», Its Construction and Action, 308. 
Clamp, Simple, for Amateurg 308. 

», to be used to Glued Joints, 449. 
Clamping ends of Boards, How done, 608. 

», prevents Warping, 608. 

Clamps in @awaframe to hold Blade, 652, 

», How to attach to Frame, 652, 

» Their Uses, 517. 

Clarke's Patent Expansive Bit, 272. 
Clasp Nails, 327. 
l‘lassification of Bricks, 1152. 

» Of Building ‘Trades, 1050. 

» Of Doors, 832. 

» of Pigments, 1595. 

» Of Tools, 217. a 

» of Windows, 811, 

of Woods, 35. 
Claw-hammer, 220. 
Clay, Effect of, on Lime, 1181. 
Clearcole and Finish, 1592. 

», How made, 1578. 

», Action of, on dirty wood, “5578. 
Cleaning Glass, How best done, 1705. 

» Holly Wood, Process of, «8. 

», Wood and applying Knotting in 

New Work, 1578 
Clearing Rebate of Broken Glass, 1694. 
Clinkers or Paving-bricks, 1152. 
Closers: their use in Bricklaying, 1161. 

»» Illustrations of use of, 1162. 
Closure of upper and lower Sash-franies, 


825. ¢ 
Clothing, Protection for, when White- 
washing, 1404. 
Clout Nails, 329. 
Coal Plates, Prices of, roar. 
Coarse Stuff in Plastering, 1371. 
Cobble-stones, Paving with, 1213. 
Cocabola Wood, Nature and Uses of, 75. 
Cocus or Coca Wood, Uses of, 76. 
,Coffee Table or Chess Table, 771. 
» How the Table is made, 772. 
» Prin@ples of Construction, 771. 
Cogwood of Jamaica, 82, 
Cold Chisel, 258. 
Collection of Woods useful for Amateur, 


Colour or External Walls, 1411. 
» and Temperature in Hardening 
Tools and Metals, 1441. 
» Of well-tempered Saw-bladcs, 637. 
Coloured Paving ‘Tiles, etc., 1214. 
wo Putty, How to make, 1697. 
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Coloured Washes, How to make, 141 
», Washes, Their Utility, 1409. 
», Washes of various kinds, 1411. 
Colouring Substances, 1593. 
» Simple, 1596 
» Blacks, 1596. 
» Blues, 1596. 
», Browns, 1596. 
» Greens, 1596. 
» Reds, 1596. 
» Whites, 1596. 
» Yellows, 1596. 
Matter, And cost of, 1569, 1 570. 
Colours, Advantage of mixing one's own, 
1567, 
» Boiled Linseed Oil, Turpentine, 
Dryers, etc., for mixing, 1569. 
» Colouring matter for, 1569. 
»» Costof Materials required for, 1570. 
»,» Earthen pots for, 1568. 
» Muller and Palette-knife, 1568. 
» @rocess of Mixing described, 1571. 
» Requisites for Mixing, 1568. 
+ Specimens of, 1598. 
»» ‘slab of Marble, Glass, etc., 1568. 
» Of Bricks, 1152. 
Combination Hand-saw, 233. 
» Planes, American, 397. 
», Wrench, Boardman’'s, 318. 
» six useful Tools Combined in, 318. 
Combinations of Coats in Painting, ‘Terms 
used for, 1592. 
»» Clearcole and Finish, 1592, * 
» Two Coats in Oil, 1592. 
Two Coats in Oil and Flat, 1592. 
» Three Coats in Oil, 1592. 
» Three Coats in Oil and Flat, 1592. 
» Four Coats in Oil, 1592. 
Four Coats in Oil and Flat, 1592. 
Combined Chair and House-steps, 915. 
» Lower part of, Construction of, 916, 
», Parts connected by Hinges, 916. 
» Principles of Construction of, 916. 
» Upper part, Mode of making, 916, 
Conffortable Armchair, How to make, 
© 787. 

Commence Saw-cut, How t8, 
Common Bench-vice, Prices of, 
»» Cupboard Lock, 1487. 
» Dove-tag Joint, 454. 

» Fire sufficient for simple forging, 

1418. 

» Levels, Prices of, 294. 

» Pincers, Prices of, etc., 275, 

» Rafters in Roof, 1328. 

», socket Iron Brace, 268. 

Stocks or Ordinary Bricks, 1152. 

Compartment with Trays in Wardrobe 


en 


4. 
Comparenen ts in Travelling Trunk, 872, 
Compass Saw used for Circular Work, 
80. 
Compasses and Callipers, 298. 
», used by Carpenters, etc., 299. 
Complete Exposition of Bricklaying cat 
not be given in this Work, 1165 
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Competition, Keenness of, 2. 
Completion of remarks on Excavating, 


134 4 
Complex Holding or Grasping Tools, 


274- 
Composite Carpenter's Bench, soo. 
» Dimensions and Construction of, 
510. 
» Drawers, Cupboards, and Well in, 


S10. 
eo ‘Suitable for Fixture against Wall, 


SI. 
» Wheel and Treadle for Grindstone 
or Circular Saw, 5r0. 

» Metal Gas-piping, 1531. 
Composition of Distemper Colours, 1610, 
» Of Paint for different Coats, r59r. 

» for Preventing Rust, 362, 

» Of Solders, 1501. 
Compound Colours, 
1597. 

» Buff, 1597. 

» Chestnut, 1597. ° 

», Chocolate, 1597. 

» Cream Colour, 1597. 

» Drab, 1597. 

» Fawn Colour, 1597. 

» Flesh Colour, 1597. 

» French Grey, 1597. 

» Gold Colour, 1597. 

y Grey (common), 1597. 

7, Lead Colour, 1597. 

» Lemon Colour, 1597. 

» Lilac, 1597. 

»» Mahogany Colour, 1597. 

» Oak Colour, 1597. 

» Olive, 1597. 

» Olive Green, 1597. 

» Orange, 1597: 

» Pea Green, 1597. 

» Peach Colour, 1597. 

» Pearl Grey, 1597. 

» Purple, 1597. 

», Sage Green, 1597. 

», Salmgn Colour, 1597. 

» silver Grey, 1597. 

» Sky Blue, 1597. 

»» stone Colour, 1597. 

»» Stone Colour (grey)e 1597. 

»» Straw Colour, 1597. 

» Violet, 1597. ; 

Compound Dove-tail Joint, 456. 

»» Mode of Marking it, 456. 

,» Flower Sticks, How to make, 709. 
Concentric growth of Fir, 51. 
Concrete, Aggregate for, 1110. 
Building with, 1226. 

Filling Trench with, 1122. 

How to Mix and Make, 1117, 1119 

Its use in Building, 1118. 

Materials for making, 1110. 

Matrix for, r11o. 

Mixing and Making, IT19, 1120. 

Mixing large quantities of, 1121. 

Mixing small quantities of, Recipe 
for, 1121. 


how composed, 
8 
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| @oncrete, Precautions to be Observed, 


II20. oe» 
Quantity of Water to be added, 
1120. 
@ should be made on Boards, 1117. 
» abs, Building with, raa6. 
» Trenches for, 1097. 
» Turning over the, 1r20, 
» What it®, rrro. 
» Where Water should be added, 
1120. 
»» When Water should be added, rr20. 
» Why thrown from higher Level, 


T1g2. 
Concrete Building, End of Shed on Wall, 

1240, 

», Building, Plan and Construction of 
Roof of, 1242, @ ~® 

», Pavement: How put down, rr2o. 

» Cutting and Boring Slabs for, 1277. 

» Estimate of Number required, 1278. 

», Fitting Frame-work together, 1275. 

» Fixing Lowest Course of Slabs in, 
1280. 

» Fixing Rafters of Roof of, 1281. 

ng Foundations and Sills for, 1268. 

» Frame-work of, 1270. 

» Framing for Right End of, 1273. 

» Framing for Left End of, 1274. 

» Frontand End Elevations, 1272. 

» Howto attach Slabs to Frame-work 
in, 1279. 

», Slgb Building, Plan of, 1268. 

», Positions occupied by Slabs in, 1278. 

», Uprights used in, 1269. 

», Petting Frame-work in Place, 1276. 

», Putting remainder of Slabs in Place, 


1280. 
» Uprights: How and Where to Fix, 
1269. 
Concrete Slabs, Patent, for Building, 
1259. 


» Dimensions of, 1259. 

*, Fish Scale, 1259, 1261. 

» Good qualities of, as Building 
Material, 1261. 

» Lining, for Interiors, 1264. 

» Plain, what may be done with them, 
1262. 

» Prices of, 1260. 

»» Studs: Their Dimensions, etc, , 1265. 

» Step or Steps, How to make, 13244. 

» Studs for Copings of Walls, 1263. 

» Wall, Stucco for, 1395. 

Cone on Cranked Shaft of Foot-lathe, 


555° 
» Revolutions of, per Minute, 55 
ow 


» Variation in Speed of, 
Effected, 555. 
Cone Poppet of Foot-lathe, 55r. 


» Its Fittings described, 551. 
» Pulley of Foot-lathe, 549. 
Connecting Pipes of [ron with Sockets in 


Gas-fitting, 1 590. 
Connecting Timbers, Various Modes of, 
43? 
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Connection of Bracket and Shelf, 743. ¢ 
», Casement, Frame, and Sash, 816. 
», Drain-pipes, rr02.° ‘ 

» Parts of Chair, 782. 

Contents of Excavator’s Barrow, 1089, 

Continued Strain, Effect of, 124. ¢ 

Contrasts of Colour desirable in Over- 

laying, 699. 
Constant orinvariable Qugntity in Break- 
ing Strain, 196. 
Constructional Carpentry, 704. 
Construction and Action of Fountain ex- 
emplified, 942. 
Construction of Arch on General Prin- 
ciples, 1173. 
», Aviary or Bird-house, 969. 
» Boxes, 856, 
» Chairg.77 
» Common nae Gldeeaoe gIi. 
», Drawers, Principles of, 877. 
» Field-gate, 846. 
1» Flat Arch, 1178. 
» Frame of Chest of Drawers, 883. 
» Garden Walks, 1125. 
1» Kitchen-dresser, 898. 
», Orchard-house for Amateurs, 960. 
»» Ordinary Carpenter's Bench, Gene- 
ral Principles of, 480. 
» Parts of Framed Door, 839. 
»  Pig-sty, etc., 997. 
og ee 880. 
»  Plane-iron, 
» simple ee aaaee 
» simple Fireplace, 1187. 
» swing for Children, 945. 
Travelling Trunk, 871. ¢ 

Construction, Principles, of, 522. 

a Principles of, Common Wall-chairs, 
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784. 
" Similar for all Kinds of Boxes, 867. 
Contrivance for Application of Bottom 
Heat, 1527. 
rr Bench-stop, How to make, 476. 
» Bench-vice, How to make, 477..« 
» Holding Pieces of Picture-framt to 
be put together, 923. 
», Clamps to be used with, 924. 
» Improvements suggested in, 924. 
Saw-setting, 346. 
Contrivances to carry Water off Cucum- 
ber-frame, 951. 
Convenient Dimensions for Bench, 468. 
» size for Timber, 154. 
Copal Varnish, 1569, 1570. 
» for fi Painting, 1620. 
opine? © Walls, ‘oncrete Studs for, 


263. 
Copper Wire for Bell-hanging, etc., 1542, 


T549. 

» for Binding, 1548. 
Copperas, White, a dryer, 1574. 
Coppers : How they are Set, 1220, 

» and Ranges, Fixing, 121 
Coral Wood, Characteristics of, 
Corbels, 746. 
Core-box, Use of, 629. 


\ 
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Cork, the most Buoyant of all Woods, 


118, 
Corner of Passage in Rounced Work, 613. 
, Method to be followed in Making, 
613. 
Corner-piecing, 452. 
Corner of Brick Wall: How turned, 1164. 
Cornice, Colouring, 1391. 
» Fine Stuff or Gauged Stuff! to be 
used for, 1390. 
Cornice, Making a, 1390. 
Cornice for Bay-window, 73r. 
Cornice of Bookshelves: How formed, 


903. 
Cornices for Curtains, 729. 
», How to make, 730. 
» Rail within, to Support Curtains, 


730. 
Coromandel or Calamander Wood, 78. 
Corrugated Iron and Zinc Sheets, 1523. 
e pening of Term, 1523. 
», Zinc and Iron Sheets, Prices and 
« Weights of, 1525 
Cost of Brick-work: How to Calculate, 
TIS1. 
», Garden Walks per Square Yard, 
1130. 
», Erecting Orchard-house, 966. 
5 Joe by Time, 16, 
- ortar, 153. 
» Paving, Estimate of, 121s. 
», Putty, 1697. ‘ 
» scantlings, How to find, 188, 
Tools and Appliances for Bell- 
hanging, 1540. 
Couch for Invalids, A useful, 802. 
» Construction of Frame of, 802. 
» Conversion of, into Bed at pleasure, 
804. 
» Cushions for, 803. 
», Hinges to connect Panels, 803. 
» Legs for, How made, 802. 
» Panels desirable in Spinal Com- 
* plaints, 803. 
»¢ Panels for Support of Cushions, 803. 
» Webbing on Iron Latif for, instead 
of Panels, 803. 
Counter-sinking Holes in Metal, 1482, 
Course in Bricklaying, 1156. 
Coursed Work, 1308. 
Cover of Ordinary Box, 863. 
» How to make, 86 
Covering Materials for Rota: 1339. 
» Of Travelling Trunk, Materials for, 
875. 
»» Mode of putting on, 875. 
» for Wellin Bench, 491. 

Cracking, To keep Putty from, 1699. 
Cracks in Walls to be filled up or pasted 
over before Papering, 1656, 

Cramp or Clam 
Cranks for B dceaneing: Varieties of, 
1542. 
» Construction and Principle of, 305. 
» For what used is ome pe aie 305. 
» Cost of Various Kinds of, 1542. 
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Cranks, Kinds of, used in Bell-hanging, 
on what depending, 1543. 

Cranked Shaft of Foot-lathe, 549. 
Cranked Tool used in Turning, 569. 
Cream Colour, How made, 1597. 
Creases in Veneering, Removal of, 600. 
Crest-boards, How to Fix them, 1304. 
Cresting, Prices of, 1022, 
Croggon’s Patent Roofing Felt, 1357, 

»» Method of Laying and Securing, 


1357) 
Croix de St. Pierre, or St. Peter's Cross, 
504. 
»» its Construction and Action, 50s. 
» may be made by any Smith, sos. 
Cross Bars not Necessary for Windows 
made by Amateur, 812. 
Cross-cut Saws, 230, 231. 
Cross-garnets, T Hinges on, 836. 
Cross-pieces in Frame of Chest of Drawers, 


Crown and Key-stone of Arch, 1173. 
Crown-glass, 1678. 
Crowbar, The: Its Form and Uses, 1093. 
Crucibles, or Melting-pots, 1460. 
», to be Annealed before using, 1461. 
», Prices of, 1460. 
», that resist all Fluxes, 1461. 
Cubic Feet of Wood to Ton, Table of, 
112. 
Cubic Foot, and its Equivalents, 186. 
Cubic Yard of Earth, 1089. 
Cucumber-frame, The, 948. 
», Warious Uses of, 948. 
Cupboard, Old-fashioned Three-cornered, 
890. 
in Recede of Room, 886, 
Frame for Door or Doors of, 886. 
Rail across Bottom of Frame, 886. 
Top of, How Contrived, 886. 
Treatmentof Skirting when making, 
886, 
Shelf or Shelves within, 886, 
Turns, Prices of, 1023. 
Small Portable, 888. 
Doors, How, Opening into Room, 


,, Doors, Styles and Rails for, 842. 
Cupboards, Fixed or Movable, 885. 
Cure of Dampness in Brick-wall Difficult, 
1193. ? 
Curtain-pole, 705. 
Curtain-poles, 726. 
Attachment of Ends of, 727. 
Brackets for, 727. 
Diameter and Length of, 727. 
Fixing in Position, 727. 
How to Finish, 728. 
How to make, 727. 
,, Putting on Rings of, 727. 
Curtains within Cornice, Arrangements 
for Support of, 733. 
,», Easy Mode of Drawing, 734- 
Curved Flan e, How to make, 615. 
,, Rail, How to make, 622. 
Work, How to Build up, 620. 


os 
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Curved Work made by Saw-cuts not True, 
I 


617. 
?, Work made by Transverse Saw-cuts 
in Wood,, How to Strengthen, 616. 

2 Work in Wood, 610. 

» Work; In what necessary, 6ro. 

») Work in Thin Wood, 614. 
Cushion for Gilding, How to make, 16% 
Cut-nails, 326. 

», will not Clench, 326. 

Cutter and Bre“k-iron, Distances between 
Edges of, 383, 386. 
Cutters, or Fine Bricks, 1152. 
Cutting Blank Key, 1495. 
», Board used in Fret-sawing, 642. 
» Design in Fret-sawing, Care necer 


sary in, 691. 

» down Long Boards, 376. 

» down Old Venetian-blinds, 724. 

» Edges of Paper fem Papering, 
1661, 

» Paper into Lengths for Papering, 
1662. 

» Glass, Hints and Appliances for, 
1689. 


Iron of Jack-plane, 383. 
Marquetry, Mode of Procedure in, 
6 


. 696. 

»» Mortise, Process of, 404. 

» Nippers, 275. 

», outa Key-hole, 38a. 

» Rebate, 392. 

» Round Panes of Glass, 1709. 

» Tools must be Sharp, 340. 

», Weneers for Veneering, 601. 
Cylinder Pierced with Hole, 629. 


DADO, “mitation of, in Paper-hanging, 
1671. 
Dantzic Timber, Properties and Value of, 


57: 
» scribe Marks on, 156. 
Damp injurious to Locks, 1492. 
» Prevention of, in Wall, rrox. 
” Rising of, How to Stop, 1192. 
»» Spots in Walls, How to Treat 
before Papering, 1657. 
» in Upper Part of House, r19s. 
Courses of Various Kinds, In- 
sertion of, 1193. 
Damp Walls, re for, 1651. 
», Match-boarding for, 1651. 
» Portland Cement Coating for, 1198. 
» Remedy for, 1197. 
» ar on Exterior of, 1198. 
» Treatment of, 164 
» Varnish of Naphtha aid Shell Lac 
for, 1650. 
Dampness, Cure of, in Brick Wall Dif- 


cult, 1193 
Darby or Trowel used by Plasterers, 


1379. 
Darkening Glass, 176. 
Dashboards, 1299. 
»,» On Door, 1299. 
Davidson, The late Ellis A., 2x7, 
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Davis's Iron Pocket Level, 294. 
Dead-centre Lathe, 543. 
» Communication of Motion to, 54g. 
» Construction of, 544. 
» Left-hand Poppet, S44. 
» Right-hand Poppet, 545. 
» Tool-rest for, pts ‘ 
Deal, or Pine-wood : From what, Trées 
obtained, 44. 
» the Timber t most frequently used, 


36. 
Denis, Boards, and MatchSlinings, Prices 
of, 174. 
» Dimensions of, 143. 
»» Why called Red and Yellow, 158. 
‘'Dearn’s Wall,” 1183. 
Decoration of Flat Surfaces, 531. 
Decorative Art in Wood-working, 632. 
»» Wood-working, How divided, 633. 
laird Painter, Writer, and Gilder, 
ross. * 
Decorator's Wages : Why high, 18. 
» Work, 1564. 
Deduction of Breaking Weights for 
Lengths not given in Tables, 130. 
» Examples in Ijlustration, 130. 
Definition of Arch, 1172. 
» ‘ Table” in Carpentry, 762 
» erm ‘' Mortise,’’ 403. 8. 
» ‘Turning,’ 535 
Deodar or Himalayan Cedar, 72. 
Depth of Tint in Coloured Wash, [low 
to decide on, 1410. 
Derivation of Terms, ‘* Carpenter ” 
H Carpentry,” ; 
»  ‘* Joiner” and “Joinery,” 38 
» the word ‘‘ Lathe,” 528. 
» the word “ Turning,” 52 
Description of Method of Hanging Case- 
ment-windows, Applicable to all 
Windows of this kind, 821. 
» Of the Rogers’ Fret-saw, 673. 
Design for Stencil-work, 1612. 
Modes of Treating, 1612, 
Designs for Fret-sawing, 660. 
Good for Bookshelves, 904. 
Designations of various kinds of Masorts 
Work, 1314. 
Desirable for Amateurs to know Prin- 
ciples of Construction of Furniture, 


and 
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Desk projecting beyond Small Portable 
Cupboard, 889 

Determining Angles of Bevels, 694. 

Diagonal Braces, Strengthening of 
Wooden Framing by, 1294. 

» for Tem Ree Bench, 472. 
Diamond Poirit used in Turning, 560. 
Difference in Planks, Deals, and Battens : 

In what it consists, 145. 
Different Kinds of Roofs, ate 
‘ oe for Trenching : y used, 


Difficulty in in geuhe Glued Joints to hold, 
449- 
» in Planing, How caused, 390. 
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Difficulties of Amateurs in Grinding Tools, 


‘Digging Sy chiches for Foundations, 1096. 
» Mode of Procedure, 1096. 
\Dimensions of Concrete Slabs, 1259. 
»» Convenient for Bench, 468. 
» Of Proposed Work in Example of 
( Mortise and Tenon, 426. 
» Suitable for Ordinary Carpenter's 
Bench, 481. 
» etc, of Tiles, 1346. 
Dining-able, Leaves of, How to Join, 


Direction: of Cutting in Carving, 683. 

»» Of Wires in Bell-hanging, 1543. 

»» in which Wood must worked, 
shown chiefly by behaviour of 
Plane, 388. 

Directions for building Pisé Walls, 1244. 

», for Grinding Edge-tools, 350. 

», for use of Mouldings, 202, 

Displacement of Trestles of Temporary 
Bench, How to prevent, 473. 

Disposal of Paper for Pasting, 1662. 

Distemper applied to House Painting, 
1606. 

», Colours, Composition of, 1610, 

», Blue, 1610. 

», Buff, r6r0. 

»» Drab, 1610, 

»» French Grey, 1610. 

» Green, 1610. 

» Light Grey, 1610. 

1, Lilac, 1610. 

» Orange, 1610, 

Pink, 1610. 
»» salmon, 1610, 
», Colours, How to lay on, 1608, 
Painting in, 1605. 
Distinction of qualities of Russian Tim- 
ber, 156. 
Divisions and Sub-divisions of Trades, 
1046. 

», Exemplification of, 1047. 

Dog Wood or Wood of Wild Cornel, 79. 
Domed'Top for Travelling ‘Trunk, 873. 
Door,«Dashboard on, 1299. 

mars Dimensions and“Prices of, 


Door-handle, New kind of, 1493. 
Doors, Classificagion of, 832. 
‘i a yea of Wardrobe, 


» to "Expanding Bookshelves not re 

commended, 

» Fixing Rails to, objectionable, 71a 
Knobs and Handles for, 1492. 
Ledge, How to make, 835. 

. ore Cupboards, etc., How 
ung, 841. 
of Re Locks for, 1489. 
Remarks on, Conclusion of, 844. 
ba Prices of, 210. 
Doorway in Concrete Slab Building, 
pletion of, 1285. 
Double Casements, Construction of, 822. 
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Double ao Casing and Stops for, 


22. 
Double or Combination Gauge, 287. 

»» Iron Straight Face Spokeshave, 2529 

» Screw for Cheek of Bench-vice, 506. 

»» ‘Tenons, Examples of, 430. 
Douglas's Cast Steel Bits, 273, | 
Dove-tail Feather, 446. 

” Sahies ae 

» Joints, Different kinds of, 453. 

a W, 235. 

Dove-tailing done by Sash-saw, 377. 

»» for Drawer Fronts, 458. 

»» Operation of, described, 459. 
Dowelling, How performed, 447. 

Drab in Distemper, 1610. 
Drab, how made, 1597. 
Drain Pipes, Connection of, rro2. 
Drain Pipes: Their Form, Price, etc., 
IIOr, 
Drainage, Best kind of, 1105. 
», Of Window-box, 860. 
Draining, Filling in T~enches in, 1104. 
» Practical Examy'e in, 1105. ” 
» Preparation of french for, 1100. 

» Remarks on, 1tv3. 

» Wet Soil, 1099. 

» Materials and f»plements for, 1099. 
Drains, Laying out io round, 1101. 
Drawer Handles and Rollers, Prices ot, 

1024. 
eo, What it is, 876, 
Drawers, Chest of, 853. 

» at bottom of Wardrobe, 894. 

» Boxes and, 853. ® 

» in front of Kitchen Dresser, 898. 
in many articles of Furniture, 876. 
Principles of Construction of, 877. 
» for Tools in Tool-box, 869. 
Drawing-board, Clamping ends of, 608. 

» Howtocounteract Warping of, 607. 

», Howto make, 607. 

Drawingknife, 250, 251. 

» Howto handle, 400. ‘ 
Drawing out in Forging, 1431. sy 

», Tack with Puller, 321. 

Dresser for Kitchen, 897. 

», Board, Slab for, 898. 

Drill and Punch for Smith's work, 1477. 
Drills for Fitting, Shape*of, 1478. 
» How Rapid Rotary Motion is given 


to, 1478. 
Drilling Holes through Glass, 1711. 
Driving Cranks for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
» Power for Foot-lathe, 547. 
Dry Pine and Spruce, Prices of, 166. 
Places, Timber durable in, 110. 
., Rot and Wet Rot in Timber, 140. 
Dryers, Patent, 1569, 1570, __ . 
Dry Stamping of Timber, 155. 
Durability of Timber dependent on sea- 
soning, 139. ; 
Dusting Brush used in Painting, 1576. 
Dwarf Cupboards, Bookshelves on, 90 
Dwarf Garden Walls of Concrete Slabs, 
1263. 


73 
ARTH, Cubic yard of, 1089. 
, How to hold in place in Levelling, 
a). Preseaton ef tor Baital 6 
; ion of, for Building, 
Making Moulds for, or ig “ 
§, Moistening the, 1247, 
» Wall, Stucco for, 1397. 
Earthen Pots for Colours, 1568. 
Earth Walls, Substructure of, 1249. 
1», Constr@&tion of Gables, 1256. 
», Construction of Roof, 126. 
Easy method of Building, Another, 1258, 
» End of, How formed, rasa, 
», Filing Joist-holes in, 1255. 
» How built, 1253. 
‘ ee in, Their formation, 1250. 
ode of Building, raso. 
», Process of Building described, 1254. 
» Ramming the Easth ia, rass. 
»» Should be prepared gradually, 1246. 
», Withdrawal of Mould-boards, rass. 
» Chairs, Construction of, 786. 
», Different kinds of, How distin- 
guished, 45. 
Ebony, its Nature and Uses, 45. 
», Stain to imitate, 1618. 
Ecpnomy in Roofing Materials, 13464, 
Edge to Hatchet, How to put, 1443, 
Edge Tools or Paring Tools, 240. 
», Remarks on Bevel of, 351. 
», Sharpened by Muriatic Acid, 357. 
», Should not be sharpened by Knife- 
grinders, 348. 
Edges ¢ boards, How to join, 441, 446. 
», Of glass, How to make straight and 
smooth, 1710. 
Effect of bold patterns, in Fret-work, 531. 
», Pictures in panels, 1672. 
Effective Decoration for large room, 1672. 
Egg-box Boards for Bookshelves, goa. 
», for fencing, 178. 
Egg-shaped Joint in Plumbing, 1529. 
Elder Wood, Nature and Uses of, 80, 
Elm, its Nature and Uses, 47. 
Rynbankment, Slope of, 1089. 
Embankments, Hedges and, 1107. 
‘* Ewbank’s " Nails, 328. 
Encaustic Tiles, 1214. 
» Prices of, 1216. 
Erichsen's Patent India Mastic, 1360. 
End of Earth Wall, Filling up, 1255. 
End of Earth Wall, Formation of, 1252, 
Ends of Blind Rollers, How to put on, 
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Ends of Concrete Slab Building, Framing 
for, 1273, 1274. 9° 
English Bond, 1157. 
» Hatchet, 227. 
» Paper-hangings, 1639 
» Length and Width of, 1639. 
Entering-gouge or Spoon-bit for Carving, 
6 


Entwistle and Kenyon's Instantancons 
Grip Parallel Vice, 514. 
» Principles of Construction, 514. 
Eucalyptus or Blue Gum Tree, 83. 
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Eureka Lathe, Improved, 586. ¢ 
» Amateur Chuck for, 588. 
»  Circular-saw Attachment for, 587. 
» Prices of, in various sizes, 588, 
» slide-rest for, 587. 
»» Various Attachments for, 587, 
»» Why well adapted for Amateur, go. 
Evil of Ordinary Bench-screw, 502. 
Example to Illustrate Bell-hanging, 1544. 
» Bell, And Mode of HarfEing it, 1546. 
» How sounded, 1546. 
»» Bell-pull or Handle, 1544, 
» Construction and Parts of, 1544. 
»» Crank and Tension of Wire,’1545. 
» Tubing in Wall, 1545. ¢, 
» Wire Connecting Handle and Bell, 


T545- 
» Change in Direction of, 1545. 
» Process Pescrtbed, 1544. 
Example of Timber Sprung, 437. 
Example of Adaptation of Greenhouse to 
Circumstances and _ Situation, 


954- 
» Circumstances of situation de- 
scribed, 954. 
» Floorof House, Why lowered, 955. 
» ModeofConstruction Adopted, 95;.. 
Example of Carving in Relief, 700. 
» Curved Work in Wood, 610. 
» Finial, 7o2. 
Excavating, Meaning of Term, 1007. 
», Amateur’s Work in, rogo. 
» for Amateurs, 25, 106r. 
» Completion of Remarks on, 1634. 
Excavator, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
», and his Work, ro5r. fe 
1» Wages paid to, 1088. ? 
Excelsior Pocket Wrench, 278. 
Exemplification of Division of Trades, 


1047. 
Exposition” Complete, of Bricklaying, 
cannotbe given inthis Work, 1165. 
Expression in Figures of Specific Gravity, 


IIs. ‘ 
Extension of Sides of Bookshelves, 905. © 


External Sunshades, 725. 
» Method of Fixing, 725. 
» Principles of Construction, 725. 
»» Walls, Colour for, 1411. 
» Work, Stucco for, 78. 
Extra Pieces of Wall-papers should be 
kept for Repairs, 1642. 
Extract Rust from Steel, How to, 36r. 


FACE-PLATE in Turning, 562, 563. 
Facts respectifig Excavators work, 
1089. 


9 
Facts about Sizes, etc., of Timber useful to 
F: sone Hace ; Raf 
acia ong nds o ters, 1354. 


+. over mer, 1170. 
» must be raised above Ends of 


Rafters, 1356. 
Fancy Nails and Binds : Their Uses, 324. 
ee Woods, Prices of, Why moderate, 
193. 
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“‘ Facing-up ” with Jack-plane, 384. 

Falling Style of Field Gate, etc., 846, 

Fastening down Carved Work to Table, 
680. 

Fasteners for Gates, 848. 

Fastening pieces of Wood togethcr, 

f Articles for, 322. 

Fawn Colour, How made, 1597. 

Faulty Construction of Arch, Results of, 


1174. 
Feather-edged Boards, 146, 1293. 
Feathering Dove-tail, 446. 

Feeding Material to Saw in Fret-cutting, 


692. 

Felling Timber, Season for, 137. 
Felt for Roofing, Prices of, 1025. 
Female Screw, 337. 
Fencing and Trellis-work, Prices of, 214, 
Fencing-wire, Galvanised, 1550. 
Fender-stool, The, 797. 

» Covering and Finishing, 797. 

» Its Purpose and Construction, 


707- 
», Supports better for, than Legs, 797. 
» Stuffing top of, 797. 
Field Gate, Ordinary, 846. 
File: How to work in Filing, 1475. 

», How to usein Filing, 1473. 

» Finishing with, 1474. 

Files for Fitting, Different kinds of, 1468. 

» for Metal, 239. 

», used in Fret-cutting, 640. 

Filing, Gauge for, 1346. 

» . Metal, How done, 378. 

» Nicks in Key, 1495. 

Filling up between Boards in Building 
boarded within and without, 1297. 

» up end of Earth-wall, 1255. 

», up or Backing of Flat-arch, 1179. 
a poor ee of various kinds, 249. 
Fitter's Hammer, The, 1470. 

», Chipping-chisel, Gouge, etc., 1471. 

», Callipers, 1472. 

»» Square, 1472. 

»» straight-edge, 1472. . 

» Bevel, 1472. 

»  Hack-saw for Metal, 1472. 

» ‘steel-scraper, 1472. 

» surface-plate 1472. 

Fine stuff in Plastering, 1372. 
» Stuff or Gauged stuff to be used for 
Cornices, 1390. 
Finishing and Securing Tenon in Mortise, 


429. 
Flanged Pattern, etc. , 626. 

off Polish, 1626. 

Caution in use of Naphtha, 1626. 
Coat for Concrete-pavement, 1129. 
Oil-colour, Composition of, 1591. 
Processes in Casting, 1465. 
Stained Wood when Sized, 1616. 
Touches to Fret-work, 668. 
Turned Work with Glass-paper, 


574- 
» With File in Fitting, 1474. 
Fire-clay, Where to get it, 122% 
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Fire-clay, Preparations and Use of, 1224. 
» Price of, 1223. 

Fire-bricks, ate 

Fireplace and Flue, Simple, 1186. ) 
», Chimney-breast for, 1188. 
», Chimney-bearer for, 1188. 

= jones and Hearthstone for, 1187: 

ode of Construction of, 1187. 

» Rod-iron as Bars at bottom of, 1187. 
» Rod-iron as Bars in front of, 1187, 
on Trivet on top bar of Grate, 1188. 

Fire-tiles, Prices of, 1222. 

Firmer Chisel, Its Construction and Uses, 


402. 

» Chisel or Ordinary Carpenter's- 
_ Chisel, 254. 

First course of Slates, Inclination of, 


_ 1355. 
First,” or ‘‘ Crown" quality in Timber, 


154. 
First eftorts in Turning, 575. 
lish-scale Tile-slab, 1259, 1261r> 
‘Fishing Timbers, Llow performed, 


437. 
1, Joint much in use at Sea, 437. 
Fitting : What it is, 1465. 
», Lools required in, 1466, e¢ seg. 
» and Working Circular Saw, Mode 
of, 520. 
Fittings for Wooden Boxes, 864. 
Fitting Taps for Gas, etc., 153. 
¥ive Groups, Building Trades brought 
into, rosé. 
Fixed Bench most Suitable for Amateurs, 
» 


466. 
Fixing Bench, How to Manage, 467. 
» Blind, Completion of, 718. 
», Coppers and Ranges, rarg. 
»» Design for Fret-sawing on Wood 
662. 
»  Hunges of Doors, etc., 84r. 
Post, Use of Plumb-level in, 292. 
», Sheets of Corrugated Metal, 1524. 
»» Strut-bracket, 742. ° 
Flag-stone, Loose, How to Fasten down, 
8 


9318. 
Flanged Bracket, 738. 
Flanged Castings, 625. 
Flange, Meaning of Term, 625. 
in Pattern, Method of making, 626. 
of Pattern, etc., Method of making 
615. 
Flap of Paiier round Lid of Trunk, 875. 
», over Hasp-lock of Trunk, 875. 
Flashings in Zinc-work, 1515. 
Flat Arch, Backing of, 1177, 1179. 
Flat Chisel used in ee 568. 
» Proper position for Tool, 568. 
», Wrong way of Holding, 568. 
Flat Pliers, 275. 
Flat or Warding File, 239. 
,», Side of Rasp: What used for, 378. 
Flat Surfaces, Decoration of, 531. 
», Laying Veneer on, 598. 
‘Flatting:” Meaning of Term, 1588. 
» How managed, 1588. 
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Flat-pointing, raor. 
OF latting, or Finishing Turpentine Colour, 
How, made, 1591. 
Flemish Bond, 1157. 
Flesh Colour : How made, 1597. 
slight of Stairs, Gate at top of, 850. 
Floc2 Papers, 1645. 
» How made, 1645. 
» Heavy in appearance, 1645. 
Floor of G:ienhouse in Artificial Paving- 
stones, 1320. 
Floor-boards, 146. 
1» How to join, 442. 
», And Match-boards, 208, 
Floor-bgads, 325. 
Flooring-boards, Prices of, 173. 
», and Yellow Match-boarding, Prices 
of, 167. 
Flooring Bradawls, barge, 264. 
Flooring, Nailing down, 303. 
Floors and Flooring, Best Timber for, 
8 


158. 
Flower-stage, Ordiniry, 929. 

» Lasy for Amatcur, 93r. 

» Simple Mode of Construction of, 


930. 

»» Width of Shelves for Plants in, 930. 

», With Brackets for Rails, 932. 
Flower-stand of Wood and Wire, 935. 

», for Windows, 934, 935. 

» Mode of Construction, 936. 

» Pillar of, 935. 

», Supports of Shelves of, 935. 

» Wire Edging for, How to make it, 


935: 
», Zinc Cases for, 936. 
Hlower-stands, Staining and Varnishing 
most suitable for, 986. 
» for Bow Window, 936. 
», and Flower-stages, 928. 
Flower-sticks, How to make, 708. 
Flue, Chimney or, in wall, 1182. 
», Longitudinal, How to make, 1183. 
Flush T Bevel, 285. 
eFluting Gouges used in Carving, 646. 
Fly or Momentum of Pulley, 554. 
Formation of Arris Gutters, 179. 
» End of Earth Wall, 1252. 
» Flat Arch, 1177. 
»» Quoin or Angle of Wall, 1163. 
Formula for determining Breaking Strain, 


128, 
Folding Bedstead, How to make, 808, 

», Connection of Legs of, 809. 
Construction of the Frame, 808. 
Disposition of Legy in, 808. 

Head, How made and attached to 

Frame, 809. 

» Sacking, How secured to, 809. 
Foot-lathe, Description of, How to under 


» Cone-pulley of, 549. 


» Fittings of Cone-poppet of, 
»» Cranked Shaft A ae 549- oo 
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Foot-lathe not difficult to work, 548. 
» Rest-plate of, 553. 

eo Screw-poppet of, and Fittings, 552, 

» Standards or Support$ bf, p49. 

» ‘treadle-board and Shaft of, 549. 

» Why so called, 547. 

Force of Gravity, Tendency of, 292. ¢ 
Forge and Bellows, Portable, 1419. 
Forge suitable for most work, 1418. 
Forging : What it is, 1417. 

»» more difficult than it sects, 1428, 

» Iron and Steel for, 1429. 

», Ordinary Operations in, 1430. 

», Other processes in, 1434: ; 
Foundation for Quickset Hedge, 1109. 
Foundations for Walls of diftererf: thick- 

nesses, 1145. 

» Ramming Earth for, 1144. 

‘4 Jerry Builders’, 1144. 

‘. renches for, I 
Founder, Smith and, 1054. 

Fountain in Garden, 941. 

1» Principles on which they act, 941. 

» Inexhaustible, so called, 943. 
Four Coats in Oil, 1592. 

» in Oil and Flat, 1592. 
Four-panelled Door, 838, 839 
Fourfold Narrow Rule, 284. € 
Fowl-keeping profitable, 
Fowl-house and Run, 


en? . 
onstruction of, 


979. 
Fracture in Seat of Windsor Chair, 
Example of, 792. 
», Of Rail of Chair, 790. 
»» How to mend it, 790. 8 
» of Rail of Seat of Chair, 79r. 
» Howto Repair it, 791. 
Frame for Casement Window, How to 
make, 815. 
»» and Window, Connection of, 816. 
» for Glass or Sash of Casement 
Window, How to make, 816. 
» Hingeing at top or bottom of 
Frame, 818. 
» Knob and Fastener for, 816. 
», Stops for; where to place them, 817.° 
» Rack and Stay-hook for, 818. 
Frame for Ledge-doors, 834. 
» Plants, small, How to make, 451. 
Frame of Ordinary Carpenter's Bench, 


484. 
»» Temporary Bench, Completion of, 


475° 
Frame of howadw: 237. 
Framed Doors, 837. 
» Constructign of separate parts of, 
8 


3 
> Groorea for Panels of, 839. 
a Sy and Hanging of, 841. 
»» Locks for, 84r. 
» Parts of, 838. 
» Rails, Styles, and Panels of, 838. 
», Why they are used, 837. 
Frame-saw that Amateur may make, 649. 
+ How to use, 379. 
Frames for Pictures, 917. 
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Framed Houses, Casements suitable for, 
822. 
Framing, Construction of, for Centering, 


¢ 1175. 
» Norway Deals best for, 158. 
Frame-work of Chest of Drawers, 882. 
r of Concrete Slab-building, 1270. 
»» Of Concrete Slab-building, Fitting 
together of, 1275. 
» Putting in place, 1276. 
French Grey, How made, 1597. 
», in Distemper, 1610. 
French or Wire Nails, 277. 
French Paper-hangings, 1639. 
» Length and Width of, 1639. 
+» Polish, How to make, 669. 
»» Recipe for, 1623. 
» Polishing Articles in Turning Lathe, 


574 
»» How done, 670, 
», Tacks and Nails, 331. 
Fret-cutting, Prices of Rare and Fancy 
Woods for, 192. 
Fret-sawizg or Fine Cutting, 530. 
» @ ‘* study of outlines,’ 674. 
», Uses to which it may be applied, 


530: , 
1, Familiar Example of, 530. 


| a“ Fretwork,” Definition of, 633. 


», Importance of, 531. 
», Meaning of Term, 532. 
Friction in Fret-sawing, 635. 
Frieze and Shelf of Chimney-piece, 1316. © 
Frieze-rail in six-panelled door, 839. 
Front. and Roof of Glazed Window-box, 


940. 
Front, Back and Sides of Drawers, 877. 
Front of Concrete Slab-buildings, 1284. 
» Completion of, 1284. 
1, Casements in, Casing for, 1284. 
» Chair, How to make, 78r. 
Fronts of Drawers, How made, 884. 
Frosting on Glass, Imitation of, 1706. 
Fruit-shed, How to build a, 967. 
Fuel suitable for Forge, 1420. 
Full-grorn Timber strongest, 136. 
Furnace Doors and Grates émplete, 
Prices of, 1026. 
Fundamental Rule in Bricklaying, 1156. 
Furniture, Best Tinaber for, 158. 
»» for Book-room may be made by 
Amateur, 912. 
» mended rather than made by 
Amateur, 760. 
Fustic Wood, Nature and Uses of, 81. 


GABLE ROOF, 1338. | 
» Construction of, 1338. 
» Guttering, 1338. 
» Ridge-poles and Rafters, 1338. 
»» Wall-plates and Hip-rafters, 1338. 
Gables of Earth Walls, How to make, 
1256. 
Galvanic action set up by contact of Zine 
and Iron when Wetted, 329. 
Galvanised Fencing-wire, 155«. 
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Garden Chair for one person, 1008. 
Garden Fountain, Censtruction of, 942. 
Furniture in Rustic-work, 1006, 
Gates, 851. 0 
» Good Gate for, 852. 
»» Out-door Structures in, 947. 
»» Seat in Rustic-work, 1007. 
Garden Seat, Arms of, 1007. v 
»» Method of Construction of, 1007. 
» Ornamental-work about, 1007. 
» Suitable Timber for, 1007. 
Sieve, 5°: 
Sieve, How to make it, 1556. 
» Table, A, 771. 
Walks, Paths, etc., 1123. 
» Walks, Construction of, 112s. 
» Walks, Cost*of, per square yard, 
J 
| 


1130. 
» Marking out Course of, 11a. 
» Mode of making, 1124. 
»» Solid Facing to, 1126. 
1, Wall-bond, 1157. 
Gas or Petroleum Forge, 142r. 
Gas-burners should be Fixed yith White 
Lead, 1530. 
Gas Fitter, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
», Fitter, Plumber, and Bell-hanger, 


1054. 
» Fitters, Solder for, 1531. 
» Fitting, 1528. 
» Fitting for Amateurs, 1062. 
» Application of White Lead to Joint, 


1531. 
» Connecting Pipe of Iron’ with 
Sockets, 1530. ‘ 
Fitting Taps, etc., in, 1531. 
» Fitting, Joining Pipes in, 1§3r. 
» joint, Size of in, 1531. 
Gas Piping of Composite Metal, 1531. 
» How to Join, 1531. 
»» Small Copper bit for, 1531. 
Gas Fitting, Solder for, 1531. 
,, What Amateur may do in, 1528. 
Gate, Light but Strong, 847. 
», at Top of flight of Stairs,°850. 
Gates of different kinds, 845. 
Gauge, ure and Simple, 287. 
» for Tiling, 1346. 
zauging Bricks or Stones of Arch, 1174. 
,, and Preparing Slates, 1352. 
Gauges of Corrugated Iron, 1525. 
» and Cost of Fencing-wire, 1550. 
,, and Cost of Wire, 1549. 
Gearing for Treadle-machine for Fret- 
sawing, 657. 
Genera Arrangement of Fowl-house, 981. 
Building Purposes, Woods for, r1o. 
» Directions in Carving for Amateur, 
681. 
General form of Glazed Window-box, 940. 
» Access to Box, How obtained, 940. 


» Bottom and sides of, 940. 
sheet. 


» Front and Roof of, 940. 
General Principle of the Lathe, 
Principles of Working 

metal, 1591. 
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Gauged Stuff in Plastering, 1373. 

General Rule for Construction of Pigeon- 
holes, 880. 

German arf? English Mouldings, 919. 

Gilder, Cost of Labour of, r7. 

Painter, Decorator, Writer, and, 


7055. 
Gifaing, : ushion for, How to make it, 
1630. 
H F asserted, 1627. 
Knile and its use, 1630. 
Mordants or Sizes for, 16329. 
Tips, What used for in, 1630. 
»@ Lools yequired in, 1630. 
Gilt Mouldings as Finish to Wall-paper 
® below Cornice, 1668. 
» Prices of, 1669. 
», Where to Purchase, 1669. 
Gilt Nails for Manye-shgit, 758, 759. 
Gimlet, The, Boring with, 408. 
» How to hold in Boring with it, 


410. 
Gimlets, for Bell-hanging, 1540, 
» Their Varieties, 263. 
Gipsy Table, A, 769. 
» Ball for insertion of Legs of, 770. 
», Fashiorable in the present day, 769. 
» Means of Support for, 770. 
» Parts to be well adjusted before they 
are Glued up, 770. 
» Top of, How to Finish, 770. 
1», Why so called, 769. 
Glass, Darkening, 1706. 
»» Drilling holes through, 1711. 
»® Frosting on, To Imitate, 1706. 
» Howto Clean, 1705. 
»»@ How to Remove sharp edge of, 
1710. 
Kinds of, Used in Glazing, 1677. 
» Appliances for Cutting, 1689. 
» Belgian Sheet, 1679. 
»» Crown, 1678. 
», for Horticultural Buildings, 1682. 
How to Cut, 1689. 
Patent Rolled Rough, 1680, 
Prices of, 1681, 1682. 
Sheet, 1678. 
Sizes in which it is supplied, 1684. 
on Roof of Orchard-house, How to 
place, ate 
» Tubular, How to Cut, r7za, 
Glass-cutter, American, 1691. 
» Howto Use it, 1691. 
» Notches in Handles, Uses of, 1692, 
» Price of , 1692. 


Glass (or Glazed) Framg, Arrangements 


for taking to pieces, 950. 
Board suitable for, 950. 
Construction of, 949. 
General Proportions of, 950. 
should be made to take to pieces, 


949. 
» Sides of, 949. 
» Top and Bottom of, 949. 
aad nr Assorted, Prices of, 1027, 
» Finishing Turned Work with, 574. 
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Glass-paper, Smoothing with, 424. 
Glass Roof, Construction of with Patent 
Horizontal Sash-bars, 1734, 1715. 
Glazed Higa for Doors of Wardrobe, 
96. 
» Window-box, 939. 
Glazier, 1055. 
»» Cost of Labour of, 17. 
Glazier's Diamond, its Form and Price, 


1690. 
» How to use it, 1681. 

» Where to buy second hand, 1690. 
» Solder, Composition of, 1533. 


lazing, 17 , * 

» that the Amateur will do, 1675. , 

», for Amateurs, 1063. 

» Disposition of Putty in, 1704. 

», Extent of Over-lap of Panes, 1704. 

» Frame or Light, 1902, ef seq. 

» Inclination of Glass in, 1703, 1704. 

» Kinds of Glass used in, 1677. 

»» Memoranda on, 1708. 

»» Orchard-house, Provision for, 963. 

» Proper Inclination of Glass in, 
1703. 

»» How to obtain, 1704. 

», Subjects in, Requiring Attention, 


1676. 

Globe or Sphere with Hole, 629. 
Glue, Prices of, 1028. 

» Recipe for making, 312, 

»» should be spread thinly, 449. 
Glue-pot, Construction of, 311. 

»§ Essential in every house, 310. __, 
Glued Joints ; Difficulty in getting to hold, 


‘ 


449. 
»y work, Screw-press for, 659. 
Gluing-up Joints, 448. 
Gold-colour, How made, 1597. 
Gold-leaf, its Preparation, 1628. 
», Sold in Books, 1628. 
Gold Paint for small Articles, 1634. 
»» Purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied, 1635. 
Gold Size, 1 $69, 1570, 1579) 1574. 
»» Varnish, How to make, 1620. 
Its Use, etc., in mixing Paint, 
Good Deyiig Oil, How to make, 1574. 
Good Gate for Garden, 852. 
»» mode of Constructing, 852. 
Good wr for Fret-work, How to make, 


" 


5. 

» Paste for Paper-hanging, 1654. 

» Size, How to make, ary 
Good Solder for Txn obtained from Lining 

of Tea Chests, 1533. 

» Wood, How distinguishable, 139. 

» Working Lathe, Price of, 581. 
Goodenough Oil Can or Oiler, 31s. 
Gouge, The: Its Form and Use, 257. 

» The, How to hold it, 406. 
Gouges, How distinguished, 253. 

How to Grind, 350. 

Carving, their Varieties, 


» used in 
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Gouge used in Turning, 567. 

‘,, Manner of using, 567. 
Graduated Board for cutting Glass, 1689 
a, ‘lalliper Rwes, 300. 
Grammar of Carpentry, 522. 
“grain of Wood, Attention to, necessary 

in Fret-sawing, 691. 

Graining, 1600. 

» How it is done, 160r. 

» Only mode of Learning, 1604. 

» Where to buy Materials for, etc., 


1604. 
+ Combs, Leather and Metal, 1603. 
»» Rollers, 1603. 
Granite, 1311. 
Grating for Bath-room, How to make, 


434- 
Gravel Board: What it is, r8r. 
Greasing Screws before Driving, 336. 
Green Colouring Substances, 1596. 

», in Distemper, 1610. 

» sandal *Vood, 63. 

» Jeart Wood, Nature and Uses of, 

82, 
Greenhouse, The, 953. 

» Artificial Paving for, 1320. 

», Leanto, by Mr. F. Collings, 958. 

» made with Patent Horizontal Sash- 

bars, 1714, 1715. 

»» Windows, Stops on, 820. 

Greens of every Shade, how produced, 
T5098. 

Grey (common), how made, 1597. 

Grinding Adze or Axe, 352. 

Grindsteanes, 349. 

1, Best sizes of, for Amateurs, 349. 
Grindstones fitted with Trough, 349. 

» In what direction to turn, 350. 
Grip-vice, Standard Instantaneous, 512. 

», Advantages of, 513. 

Grizzles or Soft Bricks, 1152. 
Grooving and Slip-feathering, 444. 
» Planes: Their Use, etc., fo 
Ground, Preparation of, for Veneering, 
; 599. 
» How to Level, 1094, 1095. 
», Floors, Best Timber for, 158. ° 
Grounds for imitations of Different kinds 
of Wood, 1604. 

Growth of Tree, Isfluence of, on its 
density, 134. 

Guidance of Cutting-tool in Carving, 680. 

», and direction, Tools of, 282. 
Guide-line, Marking, in Sawing, 375. 

», Slip for feeding Circular Saw, 52r. 
Guides undesirable in Tool-grinding, 356 
Guilloche Pattern for Overlaying, 699. 
Gum Wood of Australia, Uses of, 83. 
Gun-metal, Composition of, 1459. 
Gunter’s Slide, Rule fitted with, 284. 
Guttering for Roofs, 1938. 

Gutters, All Roofs should be provided 
with, 1290, 
» and Rain-water Pipes, Prices of, 


1029. 
» in Zinc-work, 1516, 1518, 
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Gutter, Wooden, for Wood Buildings, 
1300, ad 


HACKING-OUT Knife for Glazing, 1663. 
Half Bricks, Knocking out, in tying new 
Wall to old Wall, raa9. 
Half-round Files, 1469. 
Hall Door Fittings, Prices of, 1033. ’ 
Halved Joint, Proper length of, 439. 
“ slings’ Operation of, how done, 
439. 
» ‘Timbers together in Rustic work, 
1004. 
» and Notching, 432. 
» Finishing and Securing Joint, 433. 
»» How the Qperation is performed, 


433- 
», Joint of this kind, why weak, 434. 
Hammer Branding of Timber, 155. 
» Howto use it, 366. 
»» used by Plasterer, 1379. 
»» for Veneering, 598. ® F 
Hammering Tin-ware to Shape, r5ar. 
Hammer's Adjustable Clamp? 307. 
Hammers, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222. 
Hiand-brace for large Holes in Metal, 
1479. 
Hand-saw, 233 
Hand-tightness in Tonguing and Groov- 
ing, 443. 
Hand-vice, Ordinary, 280. 
Handle of Hatchet, How grasped, 368. 
» for Frame-saw, 651. 
Handles for Boxes, 866. 
» for Chisels, Bradawls, etc., 475. 
»» Of Rope for Tool boxes, 869. 
», for Tools to replace Breakages, 370. 
» Prices of various, 320. 
Handling Kebate-plane, Mode of, 394. 
Handy Pocket Level, 294. 
Soldering Apparatus for Amateur, 
1505. 
‘‘ Hanging,’ To prevent Saw from, 376. 
Hanging Baskets, 937. . P 
», Various modes of making, 938- 
», sor Greenhouse, etc., 1559. 
Hanging Blind-rollers within Window- 
rame, 717. 
Closet, Temporary Door for, 843. 
Door, adifficflt operation, 841. 
Rail to Nails in Wall, 712. 
Style of Field-gate, etc., 845. 
», Wall-paper, Method of, 1655. 
Hard and old Putty, How to Soften, 1700, 
1701, 
»» solder, 1500. 
Wood and Black Wood, Articles in, 
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I 
» to be peonuved from Turner, 195. 
Hardening of Coats of Plaster, 1385. 
Hardest English Woods, 110, 
Hart's Patent Saw-set, 345. 
Hat-rails and Clothes-rails, Remarks on, 


710. 
Hatchet or Axe, 225. 
» The, How to use, 368. 
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Hatchet, Putting Edge to, 1443. 
Haunches and Voussoirs of Arch, 1279. 
Hawk or Mortar-board used by Plasterers. 


1379 
Hawthorn or White Thorn, Wood of, 84. 
Head of Hatchet, How used, 368. 
@, Operator, How held in Sawing, 372. 
Heading Course, 1156. 
Headers and Stretchers, r1r56. 
Hearthsgone, Jambs and, 1187. 
Heat of Fire, Effects of, on Chairs, 789. 
»» for removal of old Paint, Appa- 
ratus for Applying, 1586. 
Heavy Ble How given with Hatchet,@ 


Hedge, How to make, 1108. 
Hedge, Quickset, Foundation for, 1109. 
», Useof Stones and Stakes in, 1109. 
Hedge, Staked, ngust hy Turfed, 1109, 
Hedges and Embankments, 1107. 
Help from Jobbing Carpenter for Amateur, 
8 


187, 
Hexagonal Basket, How to put together, 


3. 
»» Summer-house, 999. 
Hickory : Its Nature and Uses, 85. 
Hidden Dove-tail Joint, How to make, 


459- 
Higher Branches of Turning, 576. 
Hingeing Casements at Top or Bottom, 
818 


18, 

Hinges of all Kinds, Prices of, 1030. 

» for Boxes, 864. 
of Doors, How to fix, 84r. 
and Hasp-lock for ‘Travelling 

Trunk, 871. 
Hits for Cutting Glass, 1689. 
Hints on Fecding Poultry, 986. 
Hip-rafters in ce Roof, 1336. 

1, Reduction of Edges of, 13936. 
Hipped Roof, The, 1334. 

», Capping to Finis i 1336, 
Extension of Gen Principle in, 


9D 


1337- 
General Form of, 1335. 
»» How to Construct, 1336. 
f Leet in, 1336. 
» Ridge-poleand Hip-rafters in, 1336. 
Hod of Plaster, 1376. 
Holder for Sand-paper, 667, 
Holdfast for Bench, 494. 
», as substitutes for Bench-screws, 496. 
» Useful to Amateur, 497. 
Holding or Grasping-tools, 317, 274. 
Holding Hatchet, etc., Best mode of, 
> 


oD 


368. 
Hole and Socket Callipers, 572. 
Holes in Castings, 628. 
Holes through Metal, How to make, 


1476. 
» Circular, How to make, 1477. 
» forreception of Nails, 366. 
»» for gree ul of Screws, 336. 
» ete, in Timber weaken its Strength 


I3I. 
Hollow ager, 265, 
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Hollow Castings, Patterns for, 6a9. 
+ Spindle Lathe, American, s9r. 
Hollow hoa Saving of Material in, 


1184. ‘ 
Holly Wood : Its Character and Uses, 48. 
ies) Pe Mode of Holding Tool fort: 
rinding, 356. t 
Home-made Chucks, s6s, 
Home-made Treadle-machine for Fret- 
sawing, 654. ‘ 
Hone or Oil-stone and Oil, 314. 
Hornbeam : Its Nature and Uses, 86. 
Horned Chuck, 558. 
Horizontal Boarding for Span-roof, 4333. 
», and Vertical Boarding, 1329, 
Horse Chestnut, 43. 
Horticultural purposes, Glass for, 1681. 
Prices of, 1682. 
Where it may he obtained, 1683. 
» Purposes, Wire for, 1552. 
Hooks in Shelves of Dresser for Jugs, 
etc., 899. 
Hoop-iron in Brick Walls, 1168, 
Hoop-iron and Rivets, 1484. 
», Prices of, 1484. 
Hoop-iron, Prices of, 1031. 
Hoop of Iron, How to make, 1485. : 
», Fixing in Place, 1485. 
Inclination of ends of, 1485. 
» Rivets for, and Rivetting, 1485. 
House for Plants must be adapted to 
situation, 953. 
House or Shed for Amateur’s Plants, 1056. 
Household Carpentry, Useful aidg to, 
21 


53 Fareituré of box form, Close of 
remarks on, 913. t 
Housemaid's Box, 858. 
House-painting, Distemper applied to, 
606 


1606. 
», and Gilding for Amateurs, 1063. 
House Rent, How increased, 6. 
How Bricks become damp, 1190. 
the Bricklayer builds, 1160. 
* Coppers are set, 1220. 
to apply Polish, 1624. 
to Clean Wall Paper, 1673. 
to make Concrete, 1119. 
to determine Specific Gravity, 116, 
to finish Curtain-poles, 728. 
to fix Hat-rails, etc., 710. 
to learn to use Tools, 676. 
to make a Mitre-box for Framing, 


22, 

Pe ae Putty, 1698. 

to make Gcrew- press for Glued 
work, 659. 

to make a simple Frame-saw, 650. 

to make strong and durable Stucco, 


1399. 
to make Tray of Zinc to Line-box, 


1520. 

to make Trestles for Amateur, 1085. 
to make Venetian Blinds, 722. 

to make Zinc Gutters, 1518. 

» to make Zinc Piping, 1517. 


| 
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How to Measure for Wall-paper, 1 

to Punch in Nails, 303. aa 

to put up Wire Fencing, 1551. 

to Remedy Warping of Wood, 606. 

to Remove Rails without damage 
to walls, 712. 

to rey Bricks m Building Wall, 
1185, 

Self-help may be achieved, ro. 

to understand description of Foot: 
lathe, p48. 

Hungarian Ash, for what purposes useftl, 


o» 


t 


08 
Le) 


39. 
Hutches for Rabbits, 973. 


ILLUSTRATION of advantage of knowing 
how to Braze, etc., 1526. 
» Of use of Closers, 1162. 
Wlustrations and Diagrams helpful in 
making Dove-tail Joints, 462. 
Imitations of different kinds of Wood, 
Grounds for, 1604. 
Dark Oak, 1604. 
Dara Wainscot Oak, 1604. 
» Light Wainscot Oak, 1604. 
Imitation of Dado in Paper- hanging, 
1671. 
», Frosting on Glass, 1706. 
Immersion in Acids, Sharpening Tools by, 


LF 


357- 
Importance of Fret-work in Decoration, 


531. 

»» Operation of Planing, 418. 
Improved American Clamp with Malle- 
« able Head and Jaws and Wrought 

Screw, 305. 

Prices of, in various sizes, 305. 
American Mitre-box, 297. 
Principle of Construction and 

Action, 297. 

Eureka Lathe, 586. 

Hand-vice, 281. 

Holdfast, 495. 

or Patent Bench-stop, 498. 

»» Portable Cabinet-bench, 513. 

Improvised Machine for driving Tubes 
for Tube Well, 1134. 

» Trowel for Pointing, 1142. 
Inclination of first course of Slates, 1355. 
Proper, of Gl&ss in Glazing, 1703. 

» How to secure it, 1704. 

Incomes of Clergy, etc., inelastic, 9. 

India Mastic, Enchsen’s Patent, 1360. 

India-rubber Paper and Tin-Foil not 
always effectual in stopping damp, 


11096. 
Indian Otmeer, Anecdote of, 493. 
Injury to Light Chairs, Sources of, 789. 
Inlaying, What it is, 495. 
Insertion of Damp Course, 1194. 
Inside Doors, Prices of, 212. 
Four Panels, Square, 212. 
Bead and Bull and Bead and Flush 
212. 
Intrados and Extrados of Arch, 1173. 
Instantaneous Breaking Weight, 125. 
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Instantaneous Grip-vice, Standard, 512. 
» Grip Parallel Vice, 514. 
Instruction in Planing, 
for, 419. 
Instructions for Cutting Mortise and 
Tenon, 425. 
», in Grinding Tools, 356. 
Intense sry required in Melting Mttal, 
1462, 
Intericr of Sash-frame, Description of, 
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Joiner's Cramp, 306, 
»» Its Construction and Cost, $06, 


Supposed pose Joiner's CyteBrads, 325. 


» Hammer, 21g. 
» Work, Timber for, Whence brough 


153. 
offery, Befnition of, 30. 
ong os at right angles, 450. 
», Pieces of Zinc and Lead, 1513 
»» QuMtering and Scantlings, 435. 
ointer-planes, 244. 


829. 
¥,, of Work to be first cut out in Fret- joints in Plumbing, How to make, 1529. 


Sawing, 690 
Intimate Acquaintance with Theory of 
Carpentry not 
Amateurs, @32. 
Invalids, Useful Couch for, 802. 
Invariable Quantity in Breaking Strain, 


126. 
Invention of Bench Holdfast, What led 


to, 493. 
Iron Bar in Back of Flat ArcR, 1179. , 

», Bars on Hooks for Curtains, 733. 

» Bench-screws, Prices of, 3489. 

» Case-hardening, 1443. 

» Holdfast for Bench, 494. 

», llooks, Pegs, etc., 711. 

» Hoops for Vessels, 1483. 

»» Price of, When made by Cooper, 
1483. 

» Nails Unfit for Nailing Zinc, 329. 

» Of Plane, Adjustment of, Ditficult, 


245. 
» Of Plane should be truly Square, 
390. 2 

» Planes, Stanley's, 393. 

» Protection of, from weather, 1562. 

» Pulley, 1070. 

» sheets, Corrugated, 1523. 

»» Spokeshave, American, 251. 

», and Steel for Forging, 1429. 

» Tinned Tack, Ordinary, 331. 

», Casting, Skin or Scale from, 1458. 
{ronmonger, a Middle Man, 1954. 
Ironmongery, Where to Buy, 333. 
Tronwogd, its Nature and Uses, 87. 
Iron-work of all kinds should be preserved 

by Amateur, 1143. 
Itinerant Saw-setter, 342. 
Ivory Calliper Rules, Stanley's, 300. 


JACK-PLANE, Why so called, 382. 
Derivation of Name, 382. 

», for what Purpose chiefly used, 382. 

» How to Hold, 384 

,», Its Construction and Action, 242. 
jenb of in Hipped-roof, 1336. 


oe 


amb of Chimney-piece, 1316. 
amb-lining, Dimensions and Prices of, 
206 


ambs and Hearthstone, 1187. 
Builders’ Foundations, 1144. 
obbing Gardener, Wages of, 1088, 
oining, Pieces of Timber, 417. 
oiner, Sawyer, Carpenter and, 1053. 
» Work done by, 30 


» in Vertical Boarding, How to Hide, 
8 2 CI 


oist-holes in Earth Walls, How to Fill, 


129 
necessary for Joiee Pe Edges of Roards, 446. 


1255. 
oists, Why made deep, 123. 
ones's Mitre-box»® for *Picture-framing, 
922. 
Judgment necessary in finishing Fret- 
work, 671. 
Junction of Timber Lengthways, 436. 


KAIBOOCA Wood, What it is, 64. 
Keeping Pigs, 993. 
pK enilworth Sideboard, 533. 
Key, Filing Nicks in, 1495. 
», Cutting Blank, 1495. 
Key-hole Saw, 236. 
| » Saw, How to use, 379. 
»» How to Cut outa, 380. 
| Key Pattern for overlaying, 699. 
Keyg of Mortise Locks, etc., 1494. 
Keying pieces at right angles, 452. 
i Onention of, How performed, 452. 
Kinf of Deal, must be specified in buy- 


ing, 44. 
Kinds of Glass used in Glazing, 1677. 
Kingwood, or Violet Wood, For what 
useful, 88. 
Kitchen Dresser, 897. 
|, Back of, How constructed, 898. 
», Construction of, 898. 
» Drawers in front of, 898. 
»» Hooks on Shelves of, for Jugs, etc., 


899. 
» Ledges on Shelves of, Their use, 


899. 
» Pot-board of, 898. 
» shelves of, How appropriated, goo, 
» Sides of, How they should be made, 


goo. 
»» Slab for Dresser-board of, 898. 
» Space behind Shelves of, How 
filled, goo. , 
», Uprights of, To take Shelves, 899. 
Kitchen Table, How to Make a, 764. 
» Clamping ends of, 765. 
» Fastening Top to Rails of Table, 


755. 
» Good tyye of Square Table, 763. 
»  Mortises and Tenons of Rat!s and 
Legs, 764. 
» Parts to be Glued and Pegged, 764 
» Rails Conuecting Legs, 764. 


~~ wee oe 
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Kitchen Table, Supports, or Legs of, 764. 
» Top, The, How to make it, 765. 
Kiln-burnt bricks, 1152. 
Kneeling-stool for Church, $88. 
a sips for to prevent soiling knees 
trousers when kneeling, 7 
», Suitable Covering and fics sor, 


~ 


798. 
Knife for Hacking out in Glazing, 1693. 
Knife - grinders should not ¢@e trusted 
with Edge Tools, 348. 
Knife used by Gilders, 1630. 
Knives or Plate, Box for, 858. 
Knob and Fastener for Casament, 8¢-6. 
Knobs and Buttons, Prices of, ro 
Knobs and Handles for Doors, 14 2. 
Knocking out Half-bricks, 1229. 
Knots make Nails curl and turn, 366, 
Knotting, Whag it is. 1578. 

»» Application of, to New Work, 1578. 
aaa Cord to Weight when repairing 
roken Sash Line, 830. 
Knowledge for Handicraft Work, To 

obtain, 21. 
Knowledge of Masonry necessary for the 

Amateur, 1307. | 
of Prices necessary for Amateur, 187, 
of Wire-working desirable for Ama- 

teur, 1547. 
necessary for Zinc-worker, etc., 1496. 


LAROUR must be paid for, 14. 
Laburnum, Character and Uses of, 89. 
Ladder and Barrow, 1071. 

Ladder made with Cleats, 1078. 
Bearings in, for Cleats, 1078. 
Ordinary, 1077. t 

», Or Taper Auger, 265. 

Ladders, Useful Sizes for, 1076, 

Ladies’ Hammer, 219. 

ae for bottom heat, 1526. 
How to make, 1527. 

» for Burning off Old Paint, I Pee 
Lance Wood, Nature and Uses 0 
Laminated Lead for Damp Walls, IIQ9. « 
Larch, Its Nature and Uses, 44. 

Large Room, Effective Decoration for, 


1672 
Larger Kinds of Slates, Names of, 1350. 
Lascelles’ Building Slabs for Pigsty, 996. 
» Patent Concrete Slabs, 1259. 
Latch and Fittings for Ledge Door, 836, 
Latches of all Kinds, Prices of, 1034. 
Lateral Drains, Depth and Position of, 


IIOT. 
», Joints, 44§. 
Lath Nails, 330. 
Laths, Bundle of, 1377. 
»» Disposition of, on Roof, r2ro. 
», for Trellis, etc., How to ’ Plane, 445. 


for Slate and Tiles, 1345. 
How Purchased, 162. 

» Venetian and Trellis-work, 175 
Lathe, A, What it is, 535. 

» Articles made in, 529. 

a Best Speed for, 556. 
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Lathe, Derivation of the Word, 528. 
The, General Principle of, 526. 
Various Parts of, 527. 
Ldthes, Second-hand, 580. 

Special, for Amateur, 585. 

Prices of, 580. 
hing to receive Plaster, 1282. 

, Distance between Lathes j in, 1383. 
Laws’ Carpenter's Bench, 508. 
Laxton = Cubic Feet of Wood to Ton 


Laying Circular Drain-pipe, r1ros. « 

on Distemper Colours, 1608. 

Veneer on Flat Surface, 598. 

Veneer not Difficult, 597. 

out Drains in Ground, rror. 

Lea Reeds from Slapton Lea, Devon 

shire, 1341. 

Lead Piping must be Dry when Joint is 
made, 1532. 

Cracked by Frost, How to Stop, 


9) 
9? 
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Sp. 

How to Mend, 1532. 

» Matein Plumbing and Gas-fitting, 
1532. 

Lead and Composite Pipes for Gas, 1531. 

» Howto ee 1531. 

Lead Colour, How made, 1597. 
Lead, Joining Pieces of, 1513. 

», older for, 1533. 
Leader Cranks for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
Leak in Saucepan, etc., How to Mend, , 

I 538. 
‘«Lean to” Greenhouse, 956. 

», «Details and Construction of, 958. 
Good Design for, 957. 

Made in Parts for Easy Removal, 


a) 
do? 


957- 
Roof of, How Constructed, 958. 
Roof and Uprights of, Connec- 
tion of, 958. 
Lean-to Roof, The, 1328. 
Beams for Principal Rafters in, 
1328. 
Common Rafters in, 1328. 
Hbw Composed, 1328. c 
Principal Rafters in, 1328. 
Struts to, 1328. 
When available, 1330. 
», Over Passage*for Plants, 1066. 
Leather Cloth on Edges of Bookshelves, 


g12, 
for Small Tools in Tool-box, 868. 
Graining Combs, 1603. 
», strips on Bookshelves, go3. 
aia Doors, How to Fix or Hang, 836. 
Latch and Fittings for, 836. 
Their Appearance, 833. 
Frame for, 834. 
» How to Make, 835. 
Ledge round Bottom of Travelling 
Trunk, 875. 
eee for Shelf in Recess, etc., 748. 
How to Adjust and make Jevel, 748, 
for aoe or Drawers in Tool-box, 
8 
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Ledges s Interior of Chests of Drawers, 


3. 
»» On Shelves of Dresser, 899. 
»» OF Shelves on Brackets, 745. 
Learner must Pay for Learning, 22. 
Leg of Table, How to Turn, 579. 
Legs for Wheelbarrow, How to mak 
and Fix, 1075. 
of Chest of Drawers, How made. 
etc., 884. 
»@ tools, When Connection of, by 
Cross-rails is necessary, 794. 
Lemon Colour, How made, 1597. 
Length of Rafters, Adjustment of, 1328. 
Lettering on Timber, 156. 
Letting Paper fall into place in Paper- 
hanging, 1663. 
Level Accurate for own Length only, 2gr. 
»» Surface necessary in Bricklaying, 


oe 


1137. 
» to, be used when Preparing Founda- 
tions for Brick Wall, 1139. ° 
Levels, Their Principle and Uses, 288. 
Levelling Ground, 1094. 
Practical Example of, rogs. 
» Use of Straight-edge in, 291. 
Lever-pulls for Bells, Cost of, 1542. 
Lid for Tool-box, Construction of, 868, 869. 
Light Blow, How given with Hatchet, 368. 
Light but Strong Gate, 847. 
Light Grey in Distemper, 16ro. 
sights always useful in Garden, 952. 
» Purposes used for, 952. 
» for Cucumber Frame, 951. 
», for Greenhouse, etc., Ready Mdile, 
1685, 
Lignum Vitz, Nature and Uses of, 91. 
Lilac, How made, 1597. 
», in Distemper, 1610. 
Lime, Effects of Clay on, 1181. 
Lime or Linden Tree, Nature and Uses, 


49. : 
iy) Road-grit, etc. ’ Prices of, I 154- 
Limestone and Slate, 1310. e 


Line and Reel, The, 283. e 


» Exarfples of its Use, 283. 
Lining of Tea-chests, Good Solder for 
Tin, 153 


3. 
Papers for Cupboagds, 1645. 
», Slabs in Concrete, 1264. 
Linseed Oil, Boiled, etc., 1569, 1570, 
1572. 
Lintel Stone, 1170. 
Liquid Magnetic Paints, 1599. 
Lithar e, a Dryer, 1574. 
Little Children, Swings for, 945. 
Lock and Key, Tools should be kept 
under, 228. 
Lock, Common Cupboard, 1487. 
Its Parts and Construction, 1487. 
Locking and Unlocking, 1487. 
Furniture, Prices of, 1035. 
out of Order,149%. 
Causes occasioning this, 1491. 
Picking a, 1494. 
Rail in Six-panelled Door, 839. 
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jocks, Damp Injurious to, 1492. 
for Boxes, 865. 
is sal Rim, for Framed Doors, 
41. 
PD of all Kinds, Prices of, 1036. 
»» gf Doors, 1486, 1489. 
Locking Caul by Handscrews in Veneer: 


ing, 604. 
», Precautions to be taken, 604, 
Locker for Chisels, etc., in Tool-box, 868. 
Locust Tree or Acacia, Wood of, 61. 
Log Wood or Campeachy Wood, ga. 
Londog Standard of Timber, 150. 
Long Board, Aid in Cutting Down, 376. 
Longitu@inal Flue, How tomake, 1183. 
Long Lengths, Method of applying Level 
to, 289. 
Loose Bits of Plaster, 
Papering, 1656. 
», Making good Depressions, 1656. 
Loose Earth, Prenching in, 1097. 
Loose Flagstone, How to fasten down, 
1318, 
Loose Paint, Removal of, 1583. 
Lost Key, Replacing, 1495. 
Lote or Nettle Tree, Uses of Wood of, 


Removal of, before 
@ 


«93. 
Lubrication of Drill, When required, 
1481. 
Lubricants for Oil-stone, 355. 


MACHINES used in working wood, 216. 

Costly and almost ujeless to Ama- 
eurs, 216. 

Machinery, Assigeance rendered by, 518, 

» Igfluence of, on Production, ars. 
Mahogany : Its Nature and Uses, So. 
hence obtained, so. . 

Colour, How made, 1597. 
Polishing, 1626. 

» Price of, 173. 
Making and Mending, Self-help in, 10. 
Holes through metal, 1476. 
Mortise, Use of Auger in, 431. 


oo 


oD 
a9 


oe 


@or 
©, Or repairing step, 1321. 
» Up new Lathe from different parts 
of old Lathe, 


80. 
Main Drain, Depth of etc., II0F, 
Mallet, The, How to use it, 367. 

», Where to grasp handle of, 367. 
Mallets, 222, 22 
Malms or Buff Bricks, 1152. 
Management of Tool-rest, 570. 

Mandril, Communication of motiog to, 


54 
Manipulation of Saw in Fret*cutting, 690 
» Of Steel, 1438. 
Mantel-shelf, How to make and adorn, 


7 e 
Nanidanuets Prices for Lathes, 582. 
Marbles, Various kinds of, 1602. 
Marbling, 1600. 
» How it is done, 1604. 
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Marks must always be made for Saw-cuts, 


7 
. én Timber, 155. 
Marquetry and Buhl Work, 695. f 
Martin's Cement, 1387. 
» Cost of, 1388. 
»» Directions for Using, 1388. * 
» for Floorings, 1388. 
» for Lath Work, 1388. | 
» for Painting, 1388. 
» {or Fapering, 1388. 
» for Polished a 1388. 
» for Walls, 1388 
» TO prevent Stains «n Worx done 
with, 1388. ° 
Mason, Bricklayer and, 1052. 
»» Cost of labour of, 17. 
Mason's Work, Designation of various 
kinds uf, 134. | 
» Fixing of, 1315. 
»» neither attractive nor easy, 1306. 
Masonry for Amateur, 25. 
», Instructions given in, apply also to 
other operations, 1325. 
» Knowledge of necessary for the 
Amateur, 1307. 
»» that maybe done by Amateurs, 13¢5. 
Match-boarding, for what used, 168. 
» How made and joined, 168. 
» In what useful to Amateur Artisan, 
168. 
» an example of Tonguing and 
Grooving, 443 
» for Damp alis, 1651. 
Match-linings, Prices of, 173 
Match Planes, bought in pairs, 39§. 
» Why so called, 395. 
Matching Paper in Paper-hanging, 1662. 
Materials for building Pig-sty, 9 
»» must depend on locality, B06. 
», and Tools used by Plasterer, 1369. 
» for making Concrete, r111. 
» for Picture Frames, Where to buy, 


918. 
»» Of which Chucks are made, 565. 
Matrix for Concrete, 1110. 
Mats of Wheat-straw, How to make, 


1342. 
Meaning of ‘' Pattern-making,” etc., 
explained, 622, 


» Of ? Principles of Construction,” 


766. 
» of term ‘‘ Excavating,” 1087. 
» Of term ‘‘ Fret-work,” 532. 
», of terms ‘‘ Mortise”’ and ‘‘ Tenon,” 
03. 
»» Of term ‘ Pisé,” 
of the word ‘‘ Box, a 854. 
Measurement for Paper-hangings, 1641, 
»» Of Brick-work, 1146, 
» Of Slating, 1347. 
Measuring size of opening for Glass, 
», Allowance in Measurement, 1695. 
»» Best mode of Measuring, 1695. 
es Where Measurement should be 
taken, 1695. 
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Medullary rays in Oak, 51. 


‘Melhuish’s Prices for Lathes, 583. 


\Melting Metal, Intense heat required in, 
1462. 
» Fire for, How to make, 1463. 
Meme! Timber, Properties and Value of, 


157. 
__ Scribe marks on, 15 
Memoranda for mixing Concrete, 1120. 
», on Glazing, 1708, 
ss broken Sash-line, 828, 
n by olderine done by Amateur, 4536. 
hairs, 7 
» Kinds th ‘for which Glue-pot is 
necessary, 310. 
Merits of Tempora:y Bench, 479. 
Metal Graining Combs, 1603. 
Metal Working for Amateurs, 24. 
»» Knowledge necessary for, 1496, 
Metal, Uniting Pieces of, 1497. 
Metals for Castings, 1459. 
a Proportions i in which they are used 
in Combination, 1459. 
Metho& employed in Bevelling edges of 
thin Boards, 694. 
»» Of building Wall, 1159. 
», Of making Flange i in Pattern, 626. 
» Of performing simple Fret-work 
Sawing, 663. 
Mezzotint Scraper used in Carving, 685. 
Miller's Combined Plough, Fillister, and 
Matching-plane, 397. 
Mineral Whites, 1593. 
Miscellaneous Articles that the Amateur 
*“ may make, 914. 
» Tools not subject to Classification, 
217, 301 
» Articles, Prices of, 1044. 
Mistakes made by Amateur in Sawing, 


374- : 
» in EEE ane ne: How to rectify, 
1665. 
Mitre-box necessary for Frame-making, 
922. 

‘i poe to make, 922, 

», Ingenious, made by Mr. jones, 922. 

» oF Mitre-block, 296. 

», How to Construct a, 296. 

Mitre Dove-tail Joint, 460. 

», How to mafk it and make it, 46x. 
Mitring Corners of Picture Frames, 921, 
Mixing and applying Washes, 1412. 

and making Concrete, 1119, 1120. 
one’s own Colours, Advantage of, 


1567. 
» Paint, Process of described, 1571. 
for stopping ho holes in wood to be 
Polished, 1626 
Mobility 5 Disc or Top of Round-table, 


Mode of Handling Rebate-plane, 394. 
» performing operation of ‘' Fishing,” 
437. 
» preserving Parallelism between 
Benck-front and Cheek of Bench- 
vice, 503, 506, 
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Saw, 520. 
Modes of building in Stone, 1308. 

»» Sharpening Tools, 341. 

» using Chisels and Gouges, 4or. 
Model Double Iron Spokeshave, 252. 
Modern Iron Brace, 268, é 
Modifications of Halving and Mortise 

and Tenon Joint in Rustic Work, 


1004. 

»® of Staining Fluids, 1617. 
Moistening Earth for Building, 1247. 
Moist in pot, Haw to keep Paint, 1589. 
Molten Metal, Pouring out, 1463. 
Monolithic Concrete, Building in, 1232. 

End Elevations, 1234. 
Excavation of Trenches, 12332. 
Front Elevation, 1233. 
Height, etc., of Building, 1232. 

», Window in Building, 1233. 
Mordants or Sizes for Gilding,@1629. 
Morse Bit Stock Drill, 266. 
Mortar-board or Hawk used by Fasterers, 


Mode of Fitting and Working a | 


»» Howto make it, rrqr. 

5, Angle-iron for Strengthening, 1141. 
Mortar, Cinders or breeze in, 1154. 

» Cost of, 1153. 

» How made, 1148. 

», made by old builders, Strength of, 

1150. 

» Proportions of Materials for, 1149. 

» required for Rodof Brick-work, 1149. 

» for Bricklaying, 1180. e 

» Method of making, 1181. 
River water best to use for, 1181. 

»» Sand required for, 1181. 

,, to be mixed on Boards, 1141. 
Mortise and ‘Tenon, Description of, 403. 

» Instructions in Cutting, 425. 

si Aan in Rustic Work, 1004. 


e ging. 323. 
Mortise @ isels, 255. 
, Cranks for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
on Gapge, 287. e 
Use of and mode of Using, 414. 
,, How to hold when Using, 415. 
“' Mortise,’’ Meaning of word, 403. 
Mortise Locks, Keys ef, etc., 1494. 
» Locks, 1489. 
Construction and Arrangement of 
arts, 1490. 
Principle of Working, 1490. 
must be cut from both sides, and 
why, 428. 
Instructions in Forming, 428. 
Process followed in Marking out, 


gt 


os 
oo 
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428, 

Mode adopted in Cutting, 428. 

Wood to be supported on Bench or 
Trestle while Cutting, 428. 

Mortising Chisel, its uses, 402 

Motion how ee to Dead- 
centre C, 545 

to Work in Foot lathe communi- 
cated by Chucks, 557. 
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eMotion in oe Smcothing-plane, 366, 
0 


Motive Power for Amateurs, 519. 
Plouid in Sdht for Article with Square, 


Appearance of Castings fresh from, 
1457- 
. ‘oration, 1456. 
Moulds, Making of, for Earth-building, 
I 


» Dimensions of, r25r. 

»» Joists for support of, their forma- 
tion, 1250, 

», @Mould-poards used for, 1251. 

» Posts used with, their dimensions, 
etc., 1250. 

»» Withdrawal of, rags. 

»» Of Wood for Leaden Castings, 1448. 

» Danger of dipping ipto Water when 

Casting Bullets, etc., 1450. 

», Method of Making, 1448. 

» must be Warmed, 1450. 

», Of Iron, as for Bullets, 1449. 

», Of Stone and Flanders Brick, 1449. 
Moulded Cornice, How to make, 7332. 

», Work in Masonry, 1314. 

Moulding Flasks, 1453. 
*,, Runner Sticks, 1453. 

», tamper, wat 

», Trowel and Wire, 1453. 

a ie Rounded Work, ‘Ireatment of, 

13. 
», in Panels of Doors, 840. 
» Planes, etc., not wanted byAmatcur, 
248. 
Mouldings, D@€ctions for use of, 202. 

» efor Picture-frames, 918. 

», German and English, 919. 

», Of different kinds, 201. 

1» Prices of, 919. 

», Prices of, per rooft., ger. 
‘‘Mounts” for Pictures, 919. 
Movable Pigeon-house on Pole, got. 

», Arrangements for lowering 

raising Tub, 992. 

Boxes in, Construction of, 991. 

», Construction of Roof of, 992. 

», Entrance and Ledges to Compart- 

ments of, ggt. 

», Pipe in Centre of Tub for, 99t. 

», Raising at Pleasure, 992. 

., Tub suitable for, 991. 

Muller for Mixing Colours, 1568. 
Multiplication of Copies of Designs for 
Fret-sawing, 661. 

», Of Velocity, 520 © 
Muriatic Acid used in Soldering, 1538. 

» Sharpening Edge Tools with, 357. 


and 
> 


NAIL-BOX, The, 857. 

-. Modifications of, 858. 

., Principles of Construction of, 
Nail looking at fool that drives it, 
Nail-punch or Brad-punch, 303. 

» How to hold it, 416. 

» Howto be struck with Hammer, 416. 
Nails : Their Varieties, 324. 
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Nails, How to strike, 366. € 
» Of all kinds, Prices of,,1037. 
+ not to be used in Repairing Chairg, 


we 
‘ ere to Buy, 338. ¢ 
» Prices of, 332. € 
Nailing boards end to end, 451. 
», Cord to Sash when repairing Broken 
Sash-line, 830. c 
» Rail against Wall, 712. 
Names and Sizes of Slates, 1349, 1350. 
» applied to Bricks, 1152. 
Naphtha and Shell-lac, Solution cof, for 
Coating Damp Walls, 1196. 
», Caution in use of, 1626. 
» Polish, Recipe for, 1623. 
Necessity for dwelling on details, 713. 
Necessary wesk, Every man his time for, 


20. 
Nettle Tree or Lote, Uses of Wood of, 93. 
New Cord, How to insert in Sash-frame, 
830. 
New Wood-work, Painting of, 1578, 1579. 
Next Layerof Earth in Wall, Preparations 
for, 1255. 
No fixed rule for Planing, 388. Z 
No limit to what Amateur can do, 800. 
No Robbery for Amateur to do his own 
Work, 1058. 
No structural difficulty in Pig-sty, 997. 
Norwegian Timber, How marked, 155. 
Notching in Rustic-work, Directions for, 


1004. : 
Nut turred on Screw wjth Wrench, 337. 


OAK Colour, How made, 1597. ¢ 
»» Its Nature and Uses, 51. 
» Rails, Pales, Capping, and Gravel- 
boards, Cost of, 181. 
»» in Scantlings, etc., Prices of, 171. 
», ‘Stave, Price of, 173. 
Oak Wainscot, and Honduras Maho- 
gany, Prices of, 169. 
Object of what is said in this work, 106¢‘ 
Objections to ordinary Bench-vice, 512. 
Observation affords Practical Teaching, 
2I. 
Occasional Table, 774. 
» slips or Ledges, 775. 
» Modifications in shape of, easily in- 
troduced, 776. 
» Principles of Construction, 774. 
»» Supports of, How to make, 775. 
» Lop of, Its Construction, 775. 
» Lop of,<How to fix, 776. 
Octagonal Summer-heuse, 999. 
Oil, Effect of, in mixing Paint, 1572. 
Oil-can, for Storage of Oil, 314. 
»» Various forms of, 315. 
Oil-gilding and Water-gilding, Why so 
distinguished, 1631. 
» Cannot be Fearne 1631. bas 
»» Japanners’ -size used in, 1 
” Ua be Washed, 1631. 
»» Mode of Procedure in, 1632. 
Oil-stone, The, How to use it, 353. 
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il-stones, Prices of, 354. 

ld Bricks suitable for Amateur, 1151. 
Old Paint softened by Heat, 1584. 
Methods of Removing from Wood, 


Pitston indispensable to Amateur, 573 


1585. 
(ld Paper, Papering over, 1657. 

» Red Sandstone, 3310. 

», Woman's Tooth, 249. 

», Woman's Tooth for Grooving, 396. 
Old Wood-work, Painting of, 1580, 1581. 
Composition of Paint for, 1582. 

»» must be well cleaned, 1581. . 
Preparations for new Coat, 1581, 
Removal of Paint from, 1584. 
Removal of Loose Paint, 1583. 
Roughness of Surface, How treated, 


1583. 
Stopping and making good defects, 
8 


1581. 
Old-fashéoned Arm-chair, 785. 
», S0fa, 805. 
», Iéiree-cornered Cupboard, 890. 
Olive Green, How made, 1597. 
Olive Wood, useful for Cabinet Work, 


4. 
Only bac way of making Mortise, 430. 
One Panelled Door, 838. 
One person, Garden-chair for, 1008. 
Opening for Door or Window in Wall, 


1169. 
Operation of Planing: Its Importancé, 


418, 
Operations, Chief, in Carpentry, 381. 

» in process of Staining Wood, 1615. 
Orange Colour, How made, 1597. 
Orange in Distemper, 1610. 
Orchard-house, The, 960. 
Orchard-house, Lean-to, How to Build, 

2 


Arrangements within, How man- 
aged, 965. 

i Cost of, When complete, 966. 

», Door of, Must open inwards, 964. 

», Ends of the Structure, 998: 

», Must not be too small, 961. 

» Placing Glass on Roof of, 963. 

Posts for, Front and Back, ae 

» Provision for Glazing, 963. 

» Rafters of, How to prepare and fix, 


96 ° 
‘ Useful Structure for Amateurs, 960. 
Ventilation of, How to secure, 


64. 
‘4 Wall-plates on Posts, 962. 
», For what purposes applicable, 966, 
Ordinary Bench-screw, Evil of, 502. 
» Bench-vice, Chief objections, to, 


12. 
i Bax and Cover, How to make, 
863. 
», Bracket for Shelf, 743. 
» Bricks unfit for Paving, 121%. 
» Field-gate, 846. 
» Flower-stage, 929. 
» Forms of ipers, 572 
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Ordinary Ladder, 1077. 
»» Staves or Spokes of, 1077. 
» Sawing down Pole for, 1077. 
»» Iron Bar with nuts in, 1077. 
Ordinary Operations in Forging, 1430. 
»» Paint-brush, 1576. 
»» Plumber’s Joint, 1529, 
» Rectangular Table, 763. $ 
»» Small-sized Carpenter's Bench, 464. 
» Size of Lights for Frame, 951. 
» | Rest for Lathe, sq. 
© Type of Chair, The, 778. 
Ornamental Brackets, 739, 746. 
»» Carpentry, Branches of, 523. 
» Carpentry, Conclusion of, 703. 
»» Carpentry, Priges of Woods, used 
in, 19K. 
»» Turner, Tools used by, 566. 
Ornamentation of Box, 531. 
» Of Gutter for Wood-building, 1303. 
»» Of Pigeon-holes, 88r. 
»» in Rustic Work, 1008. @ “ 
» Of Stone Foundation for Hedge, 
TIO9. ® 
» Of Window-box, 860. 
Other Uses for Concrete Slabs, 1286. 
Ottoman or Box-stool, 799. 
Balls or Bosses, as feet, How to put 
on, 799. 
» Its Construction described, 799. 
Top orhd to, Good way of making, 


a0 


799: ; 
Dut-door Structures in Garden, 947. 
Outside Front Doors, Prices of, 210. 
Outer Walls, doanaieg 5 1392. r 
Outline or Contour in Carving, 682. 
Overall of Chintz for Arm-chair, 787. 
Overlapping of Concrete Slabs, 1285. 
of Panes in Glazing Frame, Green- 
house, etc., 1704. 
Overlaying, Affords excellent decorative 
work for House, 699. 
Application of the Process, 698. 
The reverse of mute 67, 
Supplies Carved Work at _{tifling 


cast, 699. 
Oxford Frames, Their peculiarity, 925. 
Materials for making, 925. 
Principles of Construction of, 926. 
@ 


PACKING-CASES, Utilisation of, 276. 

Pad, Tools usually contained in, 319. 

Padlocks that should be kept on Doors of 
Fowl-houses, 985. 

Pads, or Patent Tool-handles with Tools, 


19. 

Pail gid Pastebrush for Paper-hanging, 
1653. 

Paint, Composition of, for Different Coats, 


1591. 
Bastard Flat, 1591. 
Finishing Oil Colour, 1591. 
Flatting or Finishing Turpentine 

Colour, 1591. 

Priming or First Coat, 1678. 
Second Colour for Old Work, 1§91. 
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Paint, Second Colour for New Work, 
1591. 
» | Third pe Ground Colour, rsgr. 
Turpentine Colour, rs9r. 
» How to keep moist in Pot, 1589, 
for Old Work, Composition of, 
@ 1582. 
»» from Old Work, Removal of, 1584. 
» Process of Mixing, described, 1577. 
ro cue be bought ready mixed, 
1565. 
» Price of, when supplied ready made 
i he and Colour man, 1566. 
» or ng ores Recipe for, 1560. 
a Bush, rdinary, 1576. 
Painter, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
»» Decorator, Writer, and Gilder, ross 
Painting in Distemper, 1605. 
1», Applying Knogting »s New Work 
1578. 
», Clearcole, Use of in, 1578. 
Cleaning Wood in New Work, 


1578. 
» New Wood-work, 1578, 1579. 
» Old Wood-work, 1580, e¢ seg. 
Plaster, Process of, 1588. 
Priming, or First Coat, 1578. 
» Process followed in, 1578. 

»» second and Following Coats, 1579. 

» Venetian Blinds, 724. 

Paint-work Improved by Varnishing, 162r. 
Paints ready mixed in Cans, 1598. 

Pales for small enclosures, 182. 
Palettg-knife for mixing Colours, 1568. 
Paletté-knives, Prices of, 1568, 

Panel Flush with Style, 839. 

Panellead Walls in Stucco, 1395. 
Panelling, Christiania White, best for, 158. 
Panelling in Paper-hangings, 1670 

» Imitation of Dado in, 1671. 

»» must be accurately marked, 1671. 
Panels, Effects of Pictures in, 1672. 
Panes of Glass in Frames, etc., Overlap 

of, 1704. 
Leet Roofing with, 1209. 

antiles, 1206, 

Paper, Method of Hanging, 1655. 
Another and better method, 1659. 
Cutting edges of, 1661. 
», Cutting into lengths, 1662. 
Disposal of, for Pasting, 1662. 
How to rectify mistakes, 1665. 
Letting fall into Place, 1663. 
Manipulation of Second Stnip, 1664. 
Matching in Hanging, 1662. 
», Papering over Old, 1657. 
Pasting and Hanging, 1663. 
Preparation of, Before pasting, 
1660, 
Pressing against Wall, 1664. 
» Trimming Edges above and beicw, 
1664. 
» Where to begin to hang, 16:9. 
Paper for Walls, 1639. 
», for Bedrooms, 1646. 
» Best Patterns for, 1644, 
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Paper, Ground of Cheap, 1643. 

» Made in lengths, 1643. 

» serviceable, Prices of, <643. 

» For Sitting-rooms, 1644, 1646. ° 

»# Small Patterns most suitable for, 

1644. 

» for Staircases, 1644. ‘ 

Paper-hanger, 1055. 
Paper-hanger, Cost of Laboys, of, 17. 
Paper-hanging, 1636. 
», Advantage to Amateur in doing, 
1636. 
Paper-hanging for Amateurs, 1063, 

», Boards and Trestles for, 1653. 

» Charges for, 1646. ( 

», Good Paste for, 1654. 

»» Howto make, 1654. 

»» Pail and Pastebrush for, 1653. 

» in Pand, 1678. 

» Plant required for, 1637. 

»y scissors for, 1653. 

Size for Walls, How to prepare, 
1652, 1656. 
a Tools required in, 1653. 
aper-hangings, 1639. 
> English” ak rench, Difference 
between, 1639. ‘ 
Papering over old Paper, 1657. 
Paper-stainers, Asthetic, 1409. 
Parallelism between Bench-front and 
Bench-vice, How to preserve, 503. 
Parian Cement: Its advantages, 1386. 
Paring Chisel: Its Uses, 402. 

» Tools of all Kinds, 217, 240.¢ 

1, Tools, The variou$s-inds of, 381. 
Paring, How to hold Chisel in, 405, 

Park Paling of Cleft Pales, 181. 

» How to makeand put up, 181. 
Parting Tool in Carving, 643, 648. 
Partridge Wood, Uses of, 95. 

Parts of Carpenter's Bench, Preparation 
of, 482. 
Parts of a Chimney Piece, 1315, 

», Framed Door, ap ‘ 

Parts in Joiner’s Work to be Pegged td- 
gether, 323. 

Passage, Bracket Table for, 754. 

Passage by side of House converted into 
a Shed for Plant, 1066, 

Passing the Bottle along Mantel-shelf, 757. 

Paste, Gaod, for Paper-hanging, 1654. 

Pasting and hanging Paper, 1663. 

Patent Adjustable Bench-planes, 246, 

» Appliances for Blinds, 719. 

» Dryers, 3569, 1570, 1574. 

», or Improved Bench-stop, 498. 
Patent an br Rolled Glass, 1680, 

», Useful for Roofs of Greenhouses, 

1680, 
Patent Self-acting Blowing Apparatus, 
1586, 
Patent Tube Well, 1131. 
» Appearance of, 1133. 
» Improvised Machine for Driving, 


II 
o Mode of Sinking, 1133 
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Patent Tube Well, Prices of, te 
» Proprietors and Makers of, 1132, 
tent Vices of various kinds, 281. 
Path in Garden, Mode of making, 1121. 
Pattern-making, Curved work in, 621. 
Patterns better made in parts, 630, 
», fornecessary Castings, 623, 
A 
»» for small Castings, 1446. 
»» Limber Suitable for, r1o. 
Patty-pan, etc., Mode of making, rgarz, 


& Hoe 
Pavement, Asphalte for Gardens, ete., 
1127. 
Concrete, How put down, 1149. 
Concrete Finishing Coat for, 1129, 
_. Tar, modes of Making, 1128. 
Paving, Bricks used for, r21r. 
How done, 1212. 
with Cobble Stones, 1213. 
with Coloured Paving-tiles, ete, 


IQt4. 
Estimate of Cost of, rars. 
with Concrete Slabs, 1287. 
Roofing and, 1205. 
_ Tiles, Prices of, 1218, 
Pavior, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
», Slater, and Plasterer, 1052, 
Paviours or Hard Bricks, 1152. 
Pea Green, How made, 1597. 
Pea Trellis, Circular, 1557. 
»» Howto make it, 1557. 
Peach Colour, How made, 1597. ‘ 
Pear Tree Wood, Texture and Uses of, 


96. 

Peat’ Wood, Whence procurable, 197. 
Pearl Grey, How made, 1597. 
Pegging Mortise and Tenon, 323. 

», slates, 1352. 
Pegs, ye nune edges of Boards with, 447. 

; ooden, and Tree Nails, 323. 
Pencil often mislaid, 309. 
Persons affected by competition, 3. 
Petersburg Standard ; Of what it consists 


150. 
» ‘Fable of running feet to, 150. 
Petroleum Lamp for bottom héat, 1526, 
»» ow to make, 1527. 
Pewter, Solder for, 1533. 
Perches for Birds, in Aviary, 971. 
Pick, The: Its Form and Uses, 1093. 
Picked Stocks, or Bricks of Uniform Rea 
Tint, 1152. 
Picking a Lock, 1494. 
Picture-frame, How to put together, 923. 
»» Maker's first care, g2r. 
Picture - frames, Mitre-box needful in 
making, 295. 
»,» Tools requisite for making, 920. 
» Mitring Corners of, gar. 
Pictures, Frarnes for, 917. 
»» in Panels, Effect of, 1672. 
Pierced Panels for Window-box, 86a, 
Pieces of Timber, How to join, 417. 
Pieces of Wood, Articles for fastening ‘o- 
gether, 322. 
Piers and Springing Stones of Arch, 1173, 
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Pigeon-holes : Their Uses, 879. 


and, 88r. 
» Construction of, 880, 
- ae Rule for Construction of, 
» Ornamentation of, 881. 
Pigeon-house, The, 988. ry 
1» Boxes in Floors of, 989. 
» Howto makeit so, gor. 
», Ordinary, Construction of, 899. 
§, Roof and Cap of, 989. 
»» Should be easy of Access, ggo. 
Pigments, Classification of, 1595. 
Pig as a Machine for converting useless 
Offal into ggod Meat, 993. 
Pigs, Keeping, 993. 
Pigs should be kept dry, 997. 
Pig-sty, or Pig's Loose, 993. 
» Situation of, 994. 
» Bed and Drainage of House, 994. 
» eceding-trough for, How contrived, 


» Analogy between Chest of a h : 


995: 
» Manure Pit and Tank, Construc- 
tion of, 994. 
» Pump to raise Liquid Manure from 


994. 

» Rafters and Roofing of, 994. 

», Yard and Fencing of, 095. 
Pillar and Claws of Round Table, 768. 
Pillar Cranks for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
Pin and Socket in Dove-tail joint, 455. 

», Cutting parts of joint, 455. 
Dimensions of, How to determine, 

455. e 

», Gluing together and Pinning, 455. 

» Method of Marking out, 455. 
Pincers and Pliers, 275. 
Pine Plank, Deals and Battens, Prices of, 


oe 


173. 
Pink in Distemper, 1610. 
Pipe in Zinc, Attachment of, to Wall, 


1517. 
Pipes, Nomber of, required to.drain Acre 
of Ground, 1106. 
Pipes ig Zinc-work, 1517, 1518.® 
Pisé Wall, or Wall of rammed Earth, 


1243, 

Directions for Building, 1244. 

», Indications of, ©244. 

Meaning of Term, 1244. 

,, Suitable kinds of Earth for, 1244. 

Pisé Walls, Bond Timbers in, 1257. 

Pit Saws, Broad, 230. 

Pitch Pine, Prices of, 173° 

Pitch or India-rubber Paper for Damp 
Walls, 1645. 

Pits, Sinking, for any purpose, 1096. 

Place whence Timber comes shown by 
the marks it bears, 156. 

Plain Fret-work, Thickness suitable for, 


I 
, What is meant by this Term, 194. 
Plain Gimlets, 263. 
Plain work in Masonry, 1314. 
Plain Tiles, 1206. 
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Plan of Construction of Roof of Concrete 
Building, 1242. 
Plane badly set for work, Effects of, 390. 

1 Diffictllfy to Amateurs in Using, 245. 
*Plane-iron, Adjustment of, 389. 

e@ » Double, 242. 

»@ Removal of from Stock, 389. 

» Rubbing upon Oil-stone, 348. 
Plane-irons, How to Grind, 350. 

Planed Wgod, How to square, 424. 
Planes necessary to Amateurs, 24r. 

» Patent Adjustable, Prices of, 246. 

» for Rebating, 391. 

Planing Boards and Scantlings, 387. 

» must Se indirection of Grain, gar. 

» Operation of, Its importance, 418 

»» to proper thickness, 423. 

», and Sawing: Chief Operations in 

Carpentry, 38r. 

», Slip-feathers and Laths, 445. 
Planing-up Timber by Amateur, 187. 
Planing-iron, How to adjust, 422. 
Planks, Deals, and Battens; Why rela- 

tively weak, 136. 

»» Dimensions of, 14a. 
Plant for Amateurs, 1065, wid 

»» House or Shed for, 1 


*Plants in Centre of made Bank or Hedge, 


1108, 
»» Small Frame for, 451. 
Plaster, First Coat of, 1383. 
» Finishing Coat of, 1384. 
» Hardening of Coats of, 1385. 
» Lod of, 1376. 
re” How Classified, 1370. 
oy «= Lathi receive, 1382, 
ae Of Paris: Its Use, Price, etc., 1317, 
35 Process of Painting, 1588. 
39 requires more Paint than Wood, 
8 


1587. 
«. To stop Absorption of, 1607. 
Plasterer, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
+ Materials and Tools used by, 1369. 
»» Pavior, Slater, and, 1052. 
Plasterer’s Putty, 1901. 
» Howto 
» Tools, The, 1379. 
» work within doors, 1367. 
» outside the house, 1368. 
Plastering, ete., that Amateur will do, 
1401. 
» Outer Walls, 1392. 
» Proportions of Materials used in, 


1374. 
‘a pits 2 Internal, 1402. 
1 Mode of Proceduy, 1402, 
Plates, Sleepers, and Bonds in Oak, 171. 
Pliers and Pincers, 275. 
Plinth and Necking of Jamb of Chimney- 
piece, 1316. 
» and Top, Moulding for Wardrote, 


895. 
Plough for cutting Grooves, 396. 
» How to hold and use, 39946 
Plugging Brick-walls, 1275. 
» ip Walls, 743. 
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Plumbago, Melting-pot, 1461. 
Lee and Plumb-bob, 292. 
Plumber, Cost.of Labour of, 17. 

» Gas-fitter, and Bell-hinger, 1054. 
Plumber's Solder, Composition of, 1533. ‘ 
Plumbing for Amateurs, 1062. ; 
Plumbing and Gas-fitting, 1528. ‘ 
Work that Amateur may do in, 

1528, 

i oy in, How to make, 1529. 
Plum Wood, Nature and Use of, 97. 
Pocket-rule, Narrow Fourfold, 284. 
Pocket in Sash-frame, How to find it, 

830.” 
Pointing Brick-walls, 1200. © : 

», required by Amateur, 1202. ‘ 

»» Mode of Procedure, 1203. 

Points demanding attention in Bricklay- 


ing, 1158. 
to be réfhembéred in Overlaying, 


Polesatie” Construction of, 540. 
Cutting-tool, How applied, 541. 
Disadvantages of, 542. 
Manner of Working, 541. 
Simplest form of Lathe, 539. 

», Wood in, revolves towards Ope- 

rator when, 541. ‘ 

Poles in Fowl-roosts, remarks on, 981. 

»» for Scaffolding, 182. 
Polish, How to apply, 1624. 

Elbow-grease necessary, 1625. 

», Finishing off, 1626. 

Polishing Mahogany, 1626, 


» and Polishes, 1623. c 
» Recipes for, 1623, ®<:. 
Pole or Head of Adze, 369. ‘ 


Pollard Oak, For what useful, 5x. 
Poppets, For Dead-centre Lathe, 544, 


45: 
Poplar Wood, its Nature and Uses, 52, 
», Utility of, to Fret-sawer, 52. 
Porosity of Bricks, 1189. 
Porous Ground, Draining on, r104. 
Portable Cabinet Bench, Improved, 513. 
», Cupboard and Desk combined, 88g. 
» Forge and Bellows, 1419. 
Position of First Finger and Elbow in 
holding Saw, 9371. 
of Hand, Arm, eta, in Grinding, 
356. 
1 Of Stops for Doors, 840. 
» Of Tool in Grinding, 356. 
Posts for zee Gate, etc., How to fix, 


846. 
» and Rails in Oak, Fir, and Ash, 
Prices off 180. 
Straining, for Wire-fencing, 1551. 
» Intermediate,for Wire-fencing, 1551. 
Pot-board of Kitchen-dresser, 
Poultry, Hints on Feeding, 986. 
» Useful Feeding-trough for, 987. 
Pouring out Molten Metal, 1463. 
Power, Motive, for Amateurs, 519. 
of Resistance of Timber, How modi- 


fied, 124. 
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Powders, Staining, 1618. 
: Se in Handicraft-work, To obtain, 
21. 
» necessary in Bricklaying, 1136. 
»» in marking Dove-tail Joint, How to 
be obtained, 455. 
Practical Example in Draining, 1105. 
e Example of Levelling, rog5. 
a ens on using Tools desirable, 
363. 
» Knowledge, To whom useful, 23. 
» Knowledge, Where useful, 10596 
Precautions necessary in mixing Concrete, 
1120. 
» Necessary in Paring with Chisel, 
405. 
», to be taken by ‘Amateur, 228, 
», in using Hatchet, 368. 
Preparation of Earth for Building, 1246. 
of Paper for Paper-hanging, 1660, 
ot Trench for Draining, 1100. 
» Of Wall to receive Paper, 1647. 
of Whitewash, 1406. 
rk te Method, 1407. 
of Working Drawings, 1227. 
for next Layer in Earth Wall, 


1255. 
Prepared ‘I'rellis-work for Amateur, 175. 
Preparing Roof for Slates, 1351. 

Pressing Paper against Wall in Paper. 

hanging, 1664. 

Prevent Saw from ‘“‘ Hanging,” How to, : 


376. 
Preventives against Rust, 362. 
Prevention of Damp in Wall, 1191. 
of Warping, 607. 
» Of Wet and Dry Rot, r40 
Price of good Working Lathe, 58r. 
» Books, 19. 
Prices always approximate, 183. 
charged by Builders, 19. 
charged by Timber Merchant and 
Builder, Why different, 172. 
of Concrete Slabs, 1260. 
of Corrugated Zinc and Iron, 1525, 
of ureka Lathe, Improved, 588, 
of Glass, 1681, 1682, 
of Hammers, 221. 
of Lathes, 580. 
of Materialss Knowledge of, de- 
Sirable, 33. 
of Mouldings, 919. 
of Oil-stones, 354. 
of Ordinary Carpenter's Benches, 
64. 


4 
of Paving-tiles, 1218. 

of Sheets of Zinc, 1512, 

of Timber, 159. 

of Timber as charged by Builders, 


170. 

» of Timber siecaeeeiy | 159. 

» of Timber requisite tor Amateur to 
know, 16 


of Tool Boxes and Chests, 339. 
of Turning Tools, 584. 
of Wood sold per foot super., 6a. 
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Prime rk price of Timber per load, 
160. 
Priming or First Coat, Composition pf, 
nie 1S 
Priming or First Coat in Painting, 1 578, 
Principal Rafters in Roof, 1328, 
Principle of Bit-brace, 267. 
Principle and Construction of Rack gfor 
Casement-window, 819. 
», and Construction of Rebate-plane, 


392. 

@ General, of the Lathe, 526. 

»» involved in Roofing, 1207, 

» Explanation of, 1208, 

» of the Screw, 334. 

Principles of Construction, 522. 

»» of Constructich of Bracket, 737. 

», Of Construction, Meaning of, 766. 

» Modifications or Iextensions of, 766. 

», Of Construction of Venetian Blinds, 

723. 

» on a Fountains act, @41. 
‘Prints ” in Castings, 628. 
Procedure, General Mode of,ein Fret- 

sawing and Wood-carving, 688. 

» in making Boxes, 859. 

Proceedings in Veneering after the Work 
is dry, 601. 
Process of building Earth Wall described, 


: 


1254. 
of Clamping described, 608. 
»» followed in making Pattern, 625. 
» followed in Painting, 1577. 
of French Polishing, On what it 
depends, 671. e 
of mixing Paint described, 1571. 
» of painting Plaster, etc., 1588. 
», Of Sawing, 373. 
1, Of setting out Roof, 1353. 
Proper length of Halved Joint, 439. 
Proper Positions of Break-iron and 
Cutter, 390 
», thickness, Planing to, 423. 
Properties and Value of Timber from 
different places, 157. 
Proportigns, Good, For WardroBe, 894. 
of “Materials used in Plastering, 
1374. 
Protection for Aviary in stormy weather, 
® 


” 


71. 
‘se of Wood, Iron, etc., from effects of 
weather, 1562. 

Subjects for consideration with 
reference to, 1563. 

Provision for Screw of Bench-vice in front, 
487. 
Pulford’'s Liquid Magnetic Paints, 1599. 
Pulley, Iron, 1070. 

Punch for Saw-setting, #48 

Punches for Brads and Nails, 303. 

», ‘Star and Chequering, 687. 
Purchase Cranks for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
Purlins in Roof, 1328, 1332. 

Purple, How made, 1597. 
ar ie for which Nails are used, 324. 
Putlogs and Scaffold-poles, 1070, 


, Putty : 
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Putting Collar on Iron bar, 1436. 
»» parts of Fret-work together, 693. 
»» together Sawn Fret4work, 664. 
f What made, 1697. 
»» Bedding of, for Glass, 1696, 
e » Coloured, 1697. 
»» Its Cost, 1697. 
»» Hard and Old, To soften, 1700. 
» Should be bought ready made 


1697. 

», soft, How to make, 1698. 

» softening of, by Heat, rzor. 

» To keep from Cracking, 1696. 

- sJoints Concrete Slab Roof,ra82. 

be nife Yor Glazing, 1693. 
Puttyifig-in Glass and finishing, 1696. 
Pyramidal Flower-stands and Stages, 933. 


QUALITIES of a gogd Oilsgtone, 354. 
», Of Swedish and Norwegian Tim- 
ber, 156. 
1, etc, of Timber, 133+ 
Quantity of Bricks in rod of Brick-work, 


1147. 
Quartcring and Scantlings, How to join, 


435. 
se ep aaion of the Term, 149. 
», Ordinary dimensions of, 149. 
Quickset Hedge, Foundation for, 1109. 
Quoin or Corner of Well, Construction of 


1158. 
» Formation of, 1163 


RABBET or Rebate-plane, 249. 
Rabbit-farming, Soil suitable for, 976. 
Rabbit-shed, 474. 

», oInner Wall, Construction, etc., of, 


975: 
» Outer Wall of, Construction of, 


975- 
» Railing round Pit of, 975, 
» Roof of, How to make, 76: 
» Trap Hutches in Inner Wall of, 975. 
Rabbits, Hutches for, 073. 
Rack and Pulley for Blind, 718. 
», Stay-hook for Casements, 818. 
» with Knuckle-joint, 819. 
Rafters in Roof, 1328. 
», Adjustment of length of, 1328, 
» Common, 1328, 1332. 
» Facia along Ends of, 1354. 
Facia must be raised above Ends 
of, 1356. 
,», Preparation of, for Slabs, 1282. 
Rails for Hats, Clothes, etc., How to 
make, 711. ® 
» Styles, and Panels of Framed Door, 
838. 
», Wedging up ends of, 79 
Rammer for Barth Building : fis Weight, 
etc., 1256. 
»» The: Its Form and Uses, 1093. 
Ramming Earth for Earth Walls, 1254. 
» Earth for Foundations, 1144. 
Rare and Fancy Woods for Fret-cutting, 
Prices of, 192 


a? 
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Rasping Tools, or Tools that act by 
Abrasicn, 217, 22 

» ‘Tools, What comprised among, 370. 
Rasps and Files, How to use, 378. ‘ 

» for Wood: Their Form and Use, 
238. € 
i err Lights for Greenhouse, éic., 

1685, 

» Prices of, 1686. 

» sizes and Qualities of, 1606. 
Reamer, The, or Rymer, 304. 

Rebate in Picture-frame, Simple way of 
making, 927. 

» Plane, Attachment to,go4. 

» Mode of Handling, 394. ‘ 
Rebating : How it is done, 442. 

» Planes for, 392. 

», What it consists of, 392. 

Reception of S&ews, Cloles for, 336. 
Recess for Glue-pot, Oil-can, etc., in 
Tool-box, 868. 

1» Dwarf Cupboard in, 887. 

», Of Room, Cupboard in, 886, 

1» or Corner, Shelf in, 747. 

Recessing Holes in Metal, 1482, 

Recipe for making Glue, 312. 
» making Putty, 1698. ‘ 
» Mixing small quantities of Con- 

crete, 1121. 

Rectangular Flower-stand, 933. 

“Red” and ‘‘ Yellow” Deals, 158. 

Red Bricks of Midland Counties, 1152. 

» Cedar of America, 72. 

» Colouring Substances, 1596. ¢ 
‘‘Red Deals,”’ The Timizer Merchant's 

term, 158. * 
Red Lead as a Dryer, 1574. . 

1, or Yellow Deal, Characteristics of, 44. 

» Pine, For what noted, 157. 

» satin Wood, Uses of, g9. 
Reducing Surface of Stone, 1313. 
Reduction of Surface of Brick-work, 1204. 
Regulation of Parallelism between Bench 

and Bench-vice, 503, 506, 


‘* Reed” in Devonshire, 1341. c 

Register-stove, Back of, 1221. 

Re-gulleting in Saws, rae 

Relative position of Cutter and Break- 
iron, 383. 


strength of Bark, Sap Wood, and 
and Heart Wood, 134. 
Relaying Veneer, 600. 
Relief in Stencilling, 1409. 
Remarks on Doors, Conclusion of, 844. 
» on Drainage, 1103. 
Remarks on mfrking Guide-line, 375. 
»» Instructions to be derived from, 375. 
Reminiscences of Plymouth Grammar 
School, 807. 
Removal of Plane-iron, 389. 
» Process adopted in, 380. 
Repairing broken Pane of Glass, 1694. 
Injury to Stucco without the House, 
1402, 
» Internal Plastering, 1402. 
» Mode of Procedure, 1402. 
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‘pairs Hy Wall-papers, Extra Pieces foe, 
I 2. : 
Re-papering Room after infectious dix 
order, 1648. 
»» Lime-washing necessary, 1648. 
ee lost Key, 1495. 
> 


d fears for Damp Walls, 1197. 


Rdplacement of Sash, Bead, etc., after 
repairing broken Sash-line, 830. 
Requirements for accurate Levelling, 290. 
» of the times, 1. 
Requisites for Mixing Paint, 1568, 6 
»» for Success in Wood-carving, 533. 
Rest-plate of Foot-lathe, 552. 
Results of Competition in Retail Trades, 4 
Retentive Soil, Suitakle Drain for, rros. 
Reveal, The, What it is, 1166, 
» & Rebate in Brick-work, 1167. 
», Construction of the, 1167. 
in Brick-work, Method of forming, 
1158, 
ra ce ef=., in Stucco, 1400. 
‘‘ Ricketting " Chairs about spoils them, 


oe) 


7b9. 

Ridge-board in Span Roof, Ornamenta: 
tion of, 1304. 

Ridge-pole and Hip-rafters, in Hipped 
Roof, 1336, 1338. 

Riffler used in Wood-carving: 687, 

Riga Timber, Properties and Value of, 


157. 

Right-angled Brackets, Fixing of, 752. 

», angles, Joining Boards at, 450. 

» Method of Slating, Example of, 

« 1356. 

Rim Locks, 1489. 

», to Round Table, 768. 
Rings of Wood liable to Warp, 609. 
Rip or Panel-saw, 233. 
Ripping down Planks, 377. 

», done with Rip-saw or half Rip-saw, 

377: : 
Rising of Damp, How to stop, 1192. 
Road-grit, or Sand, price of, 1154. 
Rod-iron as Bars for Grate, 1187. 
Roger’s‘Fret-saw, The, 672. 

»» Description of the Machine, 673. 
Roll-joint in Zinc and Lead - working, 


1514. 
Roof of Concies Slab Building, r28r. 
Finishing of, with Cap, 1283. 
Fixing Rafters of, 1281. 
Laying in Slabs for, 1282. 
Preparation of Putty Joints in, 1a8a 
Preparation of Rafters for Slabs 


rr) 
” 
” 
” 


1282, 
Roof of Earth Building, Construction of 
1256. 
», Preparing? for Slates, 1351. 
i Bape Soow for Laths, 1352, 135% 
Roofing and Paving, 1205. 
» Felt, 1357. 
», Principle involved in, 1207. 
», Various Materials for, 1343. 
» with Pantiles, 1209. 
s) With Slates and Tiles, 1344. 
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Rollers for Graining, 1603. 
Roofs, Covering Materials for, 1339. 
» Different kinds of, 1327. 
» Inclination ot, 1331. 
» should be neovided with Gutters, 


1290. 
»» should be weather-tight, 1326. 
oe open inwards into rdbm, 


40. 
‘4, Re-papering, Hints on, 1648. 
poets place for fowls, Arrangement 
of, 982. 
Ropes and Poles for climbing, 946. 
Rose Nails, 328. 
Roses for Ceilings, r39r. 
Rosewood : Its N&ture and Uses, 53. 
», Most troublesome Veneer to lay, 
597: 
» Price of, per ton, 162. 
Rosetta Wood, Colour and Uses of, roo. 
Rough Timbers, Suggestions for Framing, 
I e 


Rough-cast : How it is done, d 39. 
Rough-casting, Mode of procedure in, 


1395. 
» Disadvantage of, 1396. 
Roughness of Surface in re-painting, 
How remedied, 1583. 
eRound Files, 1469. 
or ‘' Rat-tailed” File, 239. 
Panes of Glass, How to cut, 1709. 

., Side of Rasp, What used for, 378. 
Round Table, Construction of, 768. 

» How supported, 767. 
Round-bladed Screwdriver, 302. ° 
Round-headed Screws, 335. 
Round-nosed Pliers, 275 
Rounded-work fixed permanently, 613. 

», work for Framing, 613. 
Rubble-work, 1308. 

Rule fitted with Gunter's Slide, 284. 
for finding Breaking Weight of 

Timber, 126. 

for Expression of Specific Gravity, 
t 


vo 
” 
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116, 
Rules®Carpenter’s and other, 284. 
Runner, The, 507. 
Adaptation of, to Screw, 507. 
must be madg of hard wood and 
kept well greased, 507. 
Runners for Drawers, 878. 
Running in Solder in joint, 1538. 
Russian Timber, How marked, 1565. 
Rust on Tools, How caused, 
Rustic Bracket, 938. 
», Steps and Fences, roto. 
‘* Rustic-work :"" What it is, roor. 
» Examples of, ee 
,, Its Carpentry and Joinery, 1002. 
,, Qhings that may be made in, 1002. 
Rusticated-work in Masonry, 1314. 
Rusting, To prevent Tools from, 36a. 


ae 


SAGE GREEN, How made, 1597. 


Se. Peter's Cross, » 505 
Salmon Colour, itow made, 1597. 
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Salmon Colour in Distemper, 1610. 
Sand Moulds for Castings, 1451. 
» Varigtées of, for Moulds, 1453. 
Sand Moulds, How to make, 1454. 
ools requi or ing, I 
sdia- aper or Glass-paper, 316. ‘iad 
»» for what purposes useful, 316, 
Sand-papering Fret-work, 666. 
Sand, Prite of, r1s4. 
Sandal Wood, Characteristics of, ror. 
Sash-bars, Machine made, 825. 
Sash-bars, Patent Horizontal, 171 > 
» Construction of Glaseroot with; 
@ 1714. 
» Precautions to be taken in using, 
1715. 
» Sizes and Prices of Bars, 1714. 
. Structure arfd use ef, 1713. 
Sash-bars, Patent Horizontal, Advantages 
from use of, 1716. 
» Cost of, contrasted with cost of 
ordinary mode of glazing, 1716. 
Sash-doors, Prices of, 213. 
» With and Without Shutters, 213. 
Sash-fasteners, Lines, Pulleys, etc., Prices 
of, 1039. 
Sash-frame, Construction of, 827. 
» Making of difficult, 825. 
Sashes and Frames for Windows, Prices 


of, 209. 
Sash-line, Breakage of, 827. 
Sash or Window, How to Remove from 
Frame, 830. 
Sash-saw, __ 
Sagh-tools, 1576. 
h-windows, Why Amateur is not 
likely to make, 824. 
» Machine-made Sash-bars, for, 825. 
Satin Wood, Uses of, in Cabinet-making, 


102. 
Saucepan, etc., Leak in, How to mend, 
1538. 
ey Putting piece over hole in, 1538. 
Saving to Amateur in doing Paper-hang- 
ing himself, 1636. 
Saw-blades that will cut well, How to tell, 


637. 
» used in Fret-sawing, 636. 
Saw Filer’s Vice, 347. 
Saw Files, Prices of, 347. 
Saw-frame, Holding and Management of 
689. 
Saw-gates, or Entrances for Saw, 690. 
Saw, Inclination of, in Sawing, 372. 
» Right mode of hOlding, 373. 
1 Vice for holding, 346 
», How to Sharpen, 341. 
saan oa Dressing Stone, 1312. 
» Marking Guide Linein, 375. 
»» Mistakes made by Amateur in, 374. 
Sawing Sto! or Trestle, 506. 
ts Dimensions and Construction, 


,», Notch in End of Trestle, sx7, 
« in end of top of Stool, 517. 
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‘Saw-giinder's Vice, 281. 
Saw-set : Its Form and Use, 345. 
Saw-setter's modé of opening , teeth of 


Saw, 344. 
Saws required by Amateurs, 232. 

» Should be kept greased, 343. 

.» Their Nature and Operation, 236. 
Sawyer, Carpenter, and Joiner, 1053. 
Saxe or Chopper used by Slater, 1352. 
Scaffold-boards as Tramroad, ro®r. 

», Their Uses, 1070. 

Scaffold-poles, Prices of, 182. 
pcaffolding, Ladders, etc., Timber for, 
4 


Ito. & 

Scale of Wages charged by Builderg for 
Workmen, 17. 

Scantlings, Application of term, 188. 

Scantlings, Cost of, at 3s. per foot cube, 
189. - ‘ 

» at 3s. 6d. per foot cube, 190. 
Scantlings, How defined, 147. 
Scantlings, Plates, Sleepers, etc., in Fir, 


171. 
Scantlings and Quarterings, How to Join, 


435. 
“ Scarfing,” What is meant by, 440. 
», Derivation of the term, 440. 
», Operation of, How performed, 440. 
», Various Modes of, preparing joint, 


440. 
Scene-painting, 1606. 
Scissors for Paper-hanging, 1653. 
Screw, Action of, in Grip-vice, 512. 

», Of Bench-vice, Provision for, 487¢ 
Screw, Principle of the, 334umé 

1 or Twisted Auger, 265. 
Screw-poppet of Foot-lathe and Fittings, 


552. 
Screw-press for Glued-work, 658, 
» How to make it, 659. 
Screws : Their forms, 333. 
»» Holes for reception of, 336. 
» Nettlefold’s make, Prices of, ro4o. 
» Prices of, 334. 
» Rules with regard to driving, 336. 
»» Where to buy, 338. 
Sorewdriver, The, 302. 
1 Kinds of, required by Amateur, 302. 
‘* Scribe Marks’ on Timber, 156, 
Seriber, Why thus called, 304. 
Scribing Shelf to fit to wall, 749. 
Season and Time for Felling Timber, 


137. 
Seasoning of Timber, 135. 
Seat of Armchair, How to make, 787, 
Seat of Chair, Fratnework of, 781. 
»» Railof, To Mend when broken, 791. 
Seats of Windsor Chairs, How to Mend 
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Strip in Paper-hanging, Manipu- 
é , lation of, 1664. 
ing Joint with Bolts and Plates, 438. 


« Segmental Arch, 1177. 
»» Difference between, and Flat Arch, 


1177. 
Selection of Timber, Advice relative to, 


154. 
Self-help” Advantages of, 1058. 
Self-help desirable and possible, ro, 
Semicircular Flower-stand, 933. 
Semicircular Tile on Flat Stone for Drain 


1105. 
Service Tree, Uses of Wood of, 103. 
Serviceable Wall-papers, Prices of, 1643, 
Setting for Oil-stone, 33. 
Setting-stone or Step, Useful ¢o know, 25. 
Setting out Roof for Laths, 1352. 
Sharp Edges in Patterns to be avoided, 


627. 
Sharpening Edge-tools, Necessity for, 
*« 240. © 
Sharpening Tools by Immersion in Acid, 


357: 
»» Remarks on this process, 358. 
Sharpening Tools neglected by Amateur, 


ry 340. 
Shed for Rabbits, 974. 


», in Wood, Building a, regr. 
Sheet-glass, 1678. 
Sheet-metal, General Principles of Work- 

ing in, 1521. 

Shelf in Recess or Corners, 747. 

», Cutting, to fit against wall, 749. 

», Hew to Prepare and Fix, 748. 
Shelf, Ordinary Bracket for, 743. 
Shelf wider than Recess, 750. 

» Lreatment of edge of, 750. 
Sheets of Corrugated Metal, Fixing of, 


1524. 
Shell or Plain Auger, 26s. 
Shell-lac Polish, Recipe for, 1623. 
Shelves on Dwarf Cupboards, gos. 
Shelves ees of Concrete Slabs, 
e 1280. 
» for Plants in Flower-stage, Widths 
for, 930. 
Shooting-board, The, 499. 
», Construction and Principle of, soo. 
» Utility of, Limifed, sor. 
‘Shooting "’ Edges of Boards, 384. 
Shoulder of Tenon in Rustic-work, 1004. 
Shovel, Various Shapes of, 1092. 
Shrinkage of Timber, How to guard 
against, 136. 
Shutter Furniture, Prices of, 1041. 
Side Fillister or Filletster, 392. 
Sides and Bottom of Frame for Drawers, 


792. 883. 
Second Colour for New Work, How | Sides of Dresser, How fashioned, goo. 


Fractures in, 
made, 1591. 
» for Old ork, Composition of, 


1SOT. 
Second and following coats in painting, 
1579. 
Second-hand Lathes, 580. 


Sides to Patterns to taper slightly, 627. 

Sieve, for Garden, How to make it, 1556, 

Silver Fir, For what used, 44. 

Silver Grey, How made, 1597. 

Similarity in Structure of Windsor Chair 
and Stool, 794. 
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Simple Articles for practice in Constrac- 
tional Carpentry, 707. 
»» Bedstead for general use, 806. 
», Casement Window and Frame, 814. 
»» Colouring Substances, 1596. 
Cramp that can be made by 
Amateurs, 308 
»» Cupboard-door, Constructions of, 


43. 
» Fireplace and Flue, 1186. 
3” Forms of Lathe, Description of, 
desirable, 538. 
1 Frame-saw, 649, 650. 
i ot Sawing, How performed, 


3 
» Holding or Grasping Tools, 274. 
», Materials for Bookshelves, 901, goz. 
» Method of making Small Gate, 849. 
‘i apa of holding Board to Bench, 


47°. 

», Protection for Fruit-trees, 959. 

1, Advantages resulting frem, 959., 
Simple Roof sufficient for Amateur, 1329. 
‘imple and Useful Bookshelves, go6. 

1, Board at Top of, go8. 

», Bottom of, How constructed, 908. 

», Cornice and Brackets for, go8. 

» How to Construct, go7. 

» Hew to put parts of, together, 908. 
> ,, Made in Compartments, 907. 

1 Shelves of, How to make and 

finish, 908. 
Standards between End-pieces of, 


907. 
», Structure of End-pieces of, 907. 
Uses of Space below Bottom Shelves 


of, go8. 
Simplest Form of Bracket, 738. 
Sinking Hinges in Work, 841. 
Sitting-rooms, Wall-papers for, 1644. 
Sitting-rooms, Wall-papers for, 1646. 
Six-panelled Door, 838. 
Size desirable for Oil-stones, 354. 
Size of Sheets of Zinc, 1512, 


Sizes of Saw-blades, How pumbered, © 


937. 
Size, Turning down to certain, 571. 
Size used for Distemper Colours should be 


ood, 1609. 

‘i Reci for maling, 1609. 

,, for Walls, How to prepare, 1652. 
Sizing Wood when Stained, 1616, 
Skew-chisel and Skew-spoon Bit, 647. 
Skin or Scale from Iron Casting, 1458. 
Skirting, Treatment of, when making 

Cupboard in Recess, 886. 
Skirtings, Dimensions and Prices of, 205. 
Sky Blue, How made, 1597. 

Slab for Mixing Colours, 1568. 

, Deals or Outsides, 157. 

Slabs, Concrete, Cutting and Boring, 


1277. 
How to Attach to Framework, 1279. 
» Overlapping of, 1285, 

Fixing Lowest Course of, 1280. 
Other uses for, 1206, 
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Slabs, Concrete, Paving with, 1287. 
»» Putting remainder in place, 1280, 
As Shelves in Greethouses 1289. 
Concrete, 1111. 


Slag for mbKin 
ost of Labour of, 17. 


Slate Mason, 


|eSlater, Pavior and Plasterer, 1052. 


g and Tiler, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
Slater's Hammer, 1204. 


Slates, Gauging and Preparing, 1 

» How to Place on Roof, 5 = 
How to Replace Broken, 1208. 
» Inclination of First Course of, 1355. 
eo for Hpot: Calculation of numbe? 

of, "1348. 

,. "Names and Sizes of, 1349. 
Slates and Tiles, Roofing with, 1344. 

1, Laths for, 1345. 

» Pegging, 1362 + 
Slating, Example of Wrong Method of, 


1355+ 
», Example of Right Method of, 1356. 
Slating Laths, Cost of, 182, 
Slating, Measurement of, 1347. 
Slide-rest for Eureka Lathe, 587. 
» Principle of, 595. 


Slight Curvature sawn out of Wood, 612. 


Slip in Front of Trestle of Bench, 473. 
Slip-feathers, Planing of, 444, 445. 
Slope of Embankment, 1089. 
Small American Fret-saw, 653. 
» Advantages and Disadvantages of, 


653. 
Smg!l Frame for Plants, How to make, 
4ST pw ; 
Gate,Simple Method of Making, 


849. 
» Lights, Suitable size for, 952. 
Patterns best for Wall-paper, 1644. 
» Portable Cupboard, 888. 
Quantities of Concrete, Recipe for, 


II3I. 
Smith, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
» Tools required by, 1424, 
,, and Founders, 1054. 
Smith's Anvil, The, 1422, 

», Form of, and uses of its parts, 1423. 
Smith's Chisel, And how to hold it, 1427. 
and Engineer's Screwdriver, 302. 
Screws for Stoves and Ranges, 334. 
», Tongs, 14265. 

Hammer, 1426. 

» Work, 1415. 

Work, Extent to which it may be 
carried by Amateurs, 1062. 

» What the Amateus may do in, 1416, 
Smoothing-plane, Its Construction, 386. 
How to hold, 386. 

» Its Shape, etc., 243, 

Smoothing with Glass-paper, 424. 
So-called Inexhaustible Fountain, 943 
Social Distinctions nothing, 29. 

Sofa or Couch, 8or. 

Soft Putty, How to make, 1698. 

Soft Solder, 1500. 

Softenin g Putty by Heat, 1710, 
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Soil Suitable for Rabbit-farming, 976, 
Solder for Gas-fitter’s, 1531. 
» To prevet action of, at any par 
ticular place, 1506. 
» for Zinc-work, 1512, 
setae 1498. 
» Advantage of knowing Art of, 1596, ° 
+» Apparatus, Handy, for Amateur, 


1505. 
»» Application of Acid in, 158. 
» Applying Solder in, 1504. 
» Cleaning Surfaces of Metal in, 1502. 
», to be done by Amateur, 1536. 
» For what useful, 1 500. ‘ 
»» Iron or ‘‘Copper-bit,” rXos. 
»» Killing, Muriatic Acid for, 1544. 
» Muriatic Acid required in, 1504. 
» Process of, described, 1538. 
», Putting Pigce over Hole, 1538. 
» Recipe for, 1534. 
» Running in Solder, 1538. 
» scraping Metal in, 1538. 
» ‘Tinning Surfaces of etal i in, 1503. 
» Jools for, and General Process, 
1502, 
» Tools required in, 1537. 
»» very thin Sheets of Metal, 1507. 
without Heat, 1534. 
Solders, Composition of, 1501. 
Sole of Plane should be Greased, 389. 
Solid, Carving from, on all sides, 702. 
», Facing to Garden Path, 1126, 
Solution for rendering Brick and Stone 
impervious to weather, 1199. 
South Huish Church, near f<ings ridge, 
South Devon, 1150. 
Space at back of Dresser, How filled, ¢9o. 
», below Glass-house, How to shut in 
to house plants, 1067. 
», under Bench should be utilised, 


¢ 


465. 

Spades and Scoop used in Draining, 1099. 
Spade turned into Trowel, 1142, 

1» What it is, 1092. 
Span-roof, The, 1331. 

»» Cap and Crest-board for, 1333. 

», Construction of, Principles of, 1332. 

», Horizontal Boarding for, 1333. 

»» Proportions of, 1332. 

1, FPurlins and Common Rafters for, 


i Rahters for, 1332. 
Spanish or Bermuda Cedar, 72. 
», Or Sweet Chestnut, 43. 
Beanies off” in Planing at Corners, 


Special “ca: cases in * Bell-hanging, Not pos- 
sible to give Directions for, 1543. 
» Gescription of Building Plant, Why 
necessary, 1079. 
», Lathes for Amateurs, 585. 
» Wood, Price of, Whence procu- 
rable, x 173. 
Specific Gravity, Meaning of, 115, 
Specimens of olours, I 598. 
Speed, Best, for Lathe, 556. 
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Spiked Chuck, 558. 
Spikes, per pound, Prices of, 1042. 
SP) ning-top, How to turn, 577 

P’ 


olumns turned in Lathe with aid 
of Slide-rest, 595. 
Spirit Level, The, 289. 
‘i Method of applying to long lengths, 


289. 
- Principle and Construction of, 289. 
Split Chuck, 561. 
»» Rods, Ornamentation with, 861. 
» Rods, How to preserve frota 
weather, 861. 
Splitting wood, invigorating Work, 224. 
Spokeshave, 250, 251. 
»» How to handle, goo. 
Spoon-bit or Enterin Chisel, 645. 
Spreading Mortar inf Bricklaving, 1160, 
Sprig Tools, 262. 
Spring Pliers for Fly-making, etc., 275, 
Square,American Mallet, 223. 
», Ames¢@ Patent Universal, 286. 
»» Five different instruments combined 
in,6286. 
i gr as easily made by Amateur, 
8 


{ Square and Bevel, 285. 


», for what purposes used, 285. 
Square of Boards or Timber, 152. 
Square an Hexagonal Hanging-baskets 


i Method of making, 938. 
Square or Rectangular Table, How sup- 
ported, 767. 
», Of Timber, How reckoned, 167. 
Squaring Planed Wood, 424. 
Stability of Round-table, in what found, 


767. 
Stacking Timber for Seasoning, 138. 
Staffordshire Paving Tiles, 1214. 
Stages, Flower, of various forms, 933 
Staining Fluids, Modifications of, 1617. 
»» Powders, 1618, 
» and Varnishing, 1613. 
», and Varnishing most suitable for 
FRower-stands, 936. 
», wood, Application of Stain, “61 5e 
‘5 Finishin with boiled oil, 1616. 
» French Polishing, 1616. 
i wom Operations in process of, 


IS. 
»» Sizing the wood when stained, 
1615. 
»» second coat of Size, 1616. 
Varnishing, 1616. 
Stains for Ebony, Wainscot, etc., 1618, 
Staircases, Wall-papers for, 1644. 
Staked Hedge must be Turfed, 1109. 
Standard Instantaneous Grip Vice, 512. 
», its Construction and Action, 512. 
Standards or Supports of Foot - lathe 


9. 
Stanle Bull-nosed Plane, 393. 
moothing Plane, 393. 
» Pocket Level, 294. 


| Star and Chequering Punches, 687, 
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Stay-hook for Casement Window, 81 
» How it is fixed, 819. 
Stay for Wooden Upright, How to e, 


1432. 
Steady Work, How to, in Sawing, 371. 
Steam Cylinder, How to turn, 578, 
Steaming and Bending Wood, 611. 
Steel difficult to deal with, 1437, 4 
» Manipulation of, 1438. 
15 to remove Rust from, 360. 
» Tempering, 1430. 
Stencil Patterns, Where to get, 1611, 
Stencilling, 16x14. 
1» How done, 1611, 
»» Relief in, 1409. 
Stencil-work, Design for, 1612. 
Step, Bed of Cement for Slab of, 1322. 
», Brick-work below Slab of, 1323. 
» Clearing Ground for Foundation of, 
1322. 
» Making or Repairing, 1321. 
», sizeof Slab for, 1323. 3 e 
»» formed of Concrete only, 1324. 
Sizphens’ Stains for Wood, 1413. 
», Advantages of using, 1614. 
Steps, Set of, for House, etc., 1080. 
» Attachment of Cords to, 1083. 
» Construction of, 1087. 
» Fitting pete of together, 1081. 
‘ Form of the Steps of, 1081. 
Frame forming Back of, 1082. 
Hinges for Frame at back of, 1082, 
Sides of the Steps, 1081. 
and Fences in Rustic-work, 1o1o. 
Paving, etc., of Concrete, Slabs, 
1263. 
Stiff Subsoil, Draining on, «104, 
Stone Colour, How made, 1597. 
», (Grey), How made, 1597. 
Stone Foundation for Hedge, Ornamen- 
tation of, 1109. 
»» Lime, Price of, 1154. 
» Lintel, £170. 
» Modes of Building in, 13p8. 
Stools that Amateur will make, 796. 
i hy taken after Chairs, ras 
Stoppage of Damp in Wall of House, 


1195. 
How to finish Work in, 1196. 

,, Preliminary Pr@cess in, 1195. 
Stoppage in Pipes a cause of Damp, 


1195. ; 
Holes in Wood to be Polished, 


> 


Stopping 

Mixture for, 1626. 

Stops for Casements, Where to place 
them, 81. 

Position of, for Room Doors, 840. 

Position of, for Cupboard Doors, 
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840. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay, Composition of, 


1@24. 
Stove in Workshop, 1182. 
Stowage for Plant surmounted by Glass, 


1067. 
Straight Cornice, How to make, 730. 
. Dovetailing Ends of, 730. 
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Straight Cornice, Mitring Moulding a 
eige. 
Straight-edge, Applicatidn of, in Fitting, 


I 
» Use of, in Levelling, 297. 
Straight Grain a mark of Strength in 
® Timber, 134. 
Straining Posts for Wire-fencing, 1557. 
ire along Walls and Palings, 


1$54- 
» Wire, Necessary Appliances for, 


ad B 7 
Straps and Buckles for Travelling Trunk, 
2875, 4 
Straw Soldur, How made, 1597. 
», *or Reed, Thatching with, 1 
Strength and Peaking Strain of Timber, 
119. 
» and Density of Timber, Notes on, 
I a4 
» of Timber proportionate to Weight, 


134. 

,», Of Wood, How ascertained, 193. 
Stretchers, Headers and, 1156, 
Stretching Course, 1156. 

» Line in Bricklaying, 1160, 

Strikes tend to raise Prices, 8 

Striking Cuttings, Simple mode of ob- 
taining Bottom Heat for, 1526, 
1527. 

la Yools, 217. 

» Lhe divisions of, 36s. 

Stripping old Paper from Wall, 1647. 
Strycture for Plants against Wall or 


Fen 067. 
Struggle face ann aero, Signs of, 4. 
Strat for Bracket, How to cut, 741, 
», in Field Gate, its use, 846. 
Struts to Principal Rafters, 1328. 
Stucco, Brilliant White, ‘To mahe, 
1408. 
», for Concrete Wall, 1394. 
», on Earth Wall, 1397. 
» for External Work, 1398. 
How to make Strong and Durable, 


1399. 
» Outside House, Repairing Injury to, 


1402, 
» Damaged by Blow, 1403. 
», for Walls, 1115, 
» Proportions of Materials used for, 
1115. 
» Reveals, etc., in, 1400. 
Stuffing of Armchair, etc., How done, 


787. 
Styles, Appropriate for different Pictures, 


919. 
Subjects requiring attention in Glazing, 
1676. 
Substitute for Paving-stone, 1319. 
» Filling Mould to make, etc., 1340 
»» Mode of making, 1320. 
», Mould for, 1320 
Substitutes for Bench-stop, 476. 
1, for Bench-vice, 4 


{ Substructure of Earth Walls, 1249. 
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Suburban Fowl-house for Amateurs, 
980. 
se Conveniets Position for, ja Garden, 


980. t 
» Crest- board to mask Gutter of, 


985. 6 
» Frame for Front of, 983. © 
- vera arrangement of Yard of, 


981. 

» How to Build, 983. © 

shea to Doors of, necessary, 
95. 

» Partitions, Roosting - poles, and 
Nests in, 984. « 

» Plan of the Structure, gbo. 

1» Poles for Roosts in Roosting‘place, 


981. 
» Nests for Laying, Position of, etc., 
982. - ¢ 
» Roof of and Gutter to, 98s. 
» Roosting-place, Arrangement of, 
982, 
»» Tool House attached to, 982. 
»» Ventilation of, How to insure, 985. 
Success in Fret-sawing bought with 
patience, 675. 


» in Wood-carving, Requisites for, , 


533. 

Successful Castings, Conditions necessary 
to, 1464. 

Sudden change in size of parts of Pat- 
terns undesirable, and why, 631. 

Sugar of Lead a dryer, 1574. 

Suggestions for Framing Rough Timbers, 


1005. es 
Suitable Finish for Chasen, 823. 
» Earths for Pisé Walls, 1245. © 
» Indications of, 1245. 
‘Summer Cloud” for darkening Glass, 


1707. 
Summer-house, The, 998. 

» Its position, etc., 998. 
Summer-house, Hexagonal, 999. 

» Closing in Sides of, rooo. 

» Details of Construction of, 1000. 

» Floor of, How to make, 999. 

» How to build a, 999. 

»» Lattice work in sides of, 1000, 

» Posts of, How to fix, 999. 

»» seat of, How to make, 1000. 

» Wall Plate of, for Rafters, 999. 
Sunk work in Masonry, 1314. 
Superfluous Glue in Veneering, 604. 
Supports for Blind-rollers, 716. 

» in Bench for Boards, 490. 
Supposed case of Building in Brick-work, 

1228, 

», case for Instruction in Planing, 419. 

Supporting sides of Trench with Boards, 


», Method employed, Description of, 


1097. 
Surface of Stone, How reduced, 1319. 
Suspension of Flower-basket by Hook, 


8, 
Swedish Deals not good for Framing, 158. 
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S@edish Joinery, Doors and Sashes, 269 
, Whence obtainable, 200. 
Swedish Timber, How marked, 155. 
», Properties and Value of, 157. 
Swing for Adults, How to Erect, 946, 
» Hooks and Ropes for, 946. 
» Uprights of, The, 946. 
Swings, 944. 
» Dangers arising from Use of, 944. 
» for little Children, 945. 


Sycamore, its Nature and Uses, 54. 
Sycamore, Lime, etc., Whence obtain@d, 


197. 
Syers’' Improved Portable Cabinet Bench, 


513. 
» Jts Constructiqn and Advantages, 
513. 
», Dimensions and Cost of, 513. 
Styles and Rails for Cupboard Doors, 849 


T HINGEs on Cross-garnets, 836. 
T Plates for Bell-hanging, 1542. 
Table, a word variously applied, 762. 

», in Rustic-work, 1009. 

» Leg: Howto tur, 579. 

», Of Weights of Wood, 112. 

» Principles of Construction of, 766. 

» Lop of, How to turn, 579. 
Tables of Breaking Weights for Foot- 

length, 129. ‘ 

Tack-hammer, Setter, and Puller, 321. 

» Method of using, 321. 
Tank close to Forge, 1420. 

», of Concrete Slabs, Construction of, 

« 1288, 

Taper Screw Chuck, 559. 
Tapes to Cover of peeve ne Trunk, 874. 
Tar on Exterior of Damp Walls, 1198. 

_. Pavement: How to make it, 1128. 
Taxes paid by middle-class man, 7. 
Teak Wood, Nature and Uses of, 104. 
Technical Education, 23. 

» How carried out among the Jews, 


23 
Teeth of Saw, Form of, 343. 
», How to open, 344. 
Telescope Dining-tables, 763. 
Temper may be secured with precision, 


1442, 
Tempering Steel, 1439. 
», Colour and Temperature in, 1441 
», for Cutting Tools, 1440. 
Templates used by Plasterers, 1381. 
Temporary Bench, How to make, 470. 
», Board in Front of, Planing up, 474. 
», Diagonal Braces to connect Trestles 
of, 472. 
», Fittings necessary for, 476. 
», Frame, Completion of, 475. 
» Front of, Construction of, 473. 
», Preliminary operations, 470. 
» Quartering and Boards, Needful 
for, 470. 
», Top ot, Making and fixing, 475. 
» Trestle or End for, Construction of, 
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Temporary Door for Hanging-closet, #43. | Tiles, etc., Dimensions of, 1346. 
bs aces 


Temporary service, Bench for, 469. 
Tenon, Instructions in Cutting, 427. 
» Cutting with Tenon-saw, 427. 
» Definition of the term, 403. 
» Meaning of the word, 403. 
» Process adopted in Marking out, 
437. é 
» Saw, 234. 
» Setting Gauge for Marking out, 
427. 
@,, Wedging up of, 323. 
Tenons, Cut by Hand-saw or Tenon-saw, 
377: 
» in End of Carpenter's Bench, 483. 
o» of Upper Bags of Bench, 484. 
» on Ege of Board to be Clamped, 


Terms for Combinations of Coats in Paint- 


ing, 1592 
», used in Timber Trade, etc., 141. 
Test uf Cements, 1386. e 


» Of Rule forfinding Breaking Weight, 


127. € 
Testing edge of Tool in Grinding, 350. 
Thatching: How it is done, 1341. 
» with Straw or Reed, 1340. 
Theory obtained from Books, 21. 
» Of Carpentry, 120. 
@hick Curved Shapes, Construction of, 


19. 
Thickness of Board for Flower-sticks, 


708. 
» Of Walls, How described, 1145. 
Thin Boards, How to impart subgtantial 
appearance to, 903, 
Things necessary to success in Fowl- 
keeping, 978. 
» that Amateur must know, 33. 
» that may be made in Rustic Work, 
T002. 
», to he remembered when Sawing, 


377: 
Third or Ground Colour, Composition of, 
15QI. 
Three Coats ix Oil, 1592. e 
» in Oil and Flat, 1592. 
Three-cornered Cupboard, Old-fashioned, 


‘i eoneion ofp 891, 


» How supported, 892. 
» Increase of holding capacity of, 


I. 
‘a siretiaat of ‘Top of, 891. 
Three-legged Stool, Principles of Con- 
struction of, 795. 
» Fixing Legs of, 795. 
” ids es, Ss Legs in, 795. 
iles, 1469 


Thumb-latch, How to fix, 836. 

Tie in Brick Wall, 1164. 

Tie-beam with Rod and Strut, 131. 
Tightening Scarfed Joint with Wedges, 


O 
Builder’ for, 1217. 
~ hel sipped 217 


»» Nuuinber required 
G ad, eK * 
» Nu of, to Square, 1 


Timber for Wardrobe, planar of, 894. 
» from different ports, How distin- 
e guished, rss. 

» dn Souings per foot cube, Prices 
of, 184. 

» Merchants in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, 198. 

»» Addresses of, in Timber Trades’ 
ournal, 19g. 

»® Merchants’ prices, 163. 

», .of different kinds, How sold, 159 

» “Seasoning of, In Water, 237. 

» Strongest at Base of Tree, 194. 

», to be Planed, How to place on 
Bench, 420 ' 

», Trades’ Journal, Times’ Prices .in 
current numbers of, x 59, 

sah egg of, With Plates and 
ts, ‘ 


OS, 437 
Time, How to make it, 20. 
Times, Requirements of the, 1. 
Tin Canisters, etc., should be saved, and 


why, 1538, 
Tin-foil Paper for Damp Walls, 1645. 
Tin, Solder for, 1533. 
» Ware shaped by tele f 1521. 
» No special dircctions needful for, 


1522. 
Tins, Paints ready mixed in, 1598. 
Tipused 4 Gilders, 1630. 

To make Wigdpw-box stand Level, 860. 
Tomahawlfor Canada Wedge-axe, 227. 
Towguing and Gruoving, 443. 

‘Too rough,” When Planing-iron is, 


422. 
Tool-box, The, 867. 
» Handles of 


‘i Ledges for Trays, etc., in, B69. 
» Lid of, Construction of, 
» Methods of arranging Interior, 868 


ope, How made and 


» Trays for Tools, 869. 

», Trays in form of Drawers, 86c. 

» with Trays or Drawers within, 869. 
Tool-boxes and Chests for Amateurs, 


> 
Tool-hanilies, Patent, or Pads, 319. 
Tool-house annexed to Fowl-house, 982. 
Tool-rest for Dead-centre Lathe, 545. 

» Management of, 570. 
Tools, Amateur should lear to Sharpen, 


342. 
» and Appliances, Miscellaneous, used 


in Carpentry, etc., 301. 
~ Classification of 317. 
» de luxe seldom required by Ama- 


or Bell-ban 
» for Bel ging, Cost of, 1540. 
» for Trenching, Different, Why 


used, I100. 
» for working Curved Surfaces, 612. 


goo 


Tools, Ilow to learn to use, 676. 
Combinatipn, 217, 317. 

of all Kinds, Where to Buy, 338. 
of Guidance and Directien, 217, 


RZ) 
o 
oe 


282. 
required in Bell-hanging, 1540. 
required in Bricklaying, 1140. 
required in Fret-sawing, 639. 


required in Gilding, 1630. 
required in making Sand-moulds, 


1453. 
sequired in Paper-hanging, 1653. 
requisite for making Picture-frames, 


920. 

To extract Rust from, 36n. 

used by Ornamental! Turner, 5664, 

», used in Carpentry and Joinery, 215. 

used in Carving, 644. 

+ used in Draining, 1099. 

used in Stone-working, 1313. 

Lid, or Cover of Travelling Trunk, 
871. 

» of Carpenter's Bench, Construction 


of, 491. 
»» of Chest of Drawers, How made, 


etc., 884. 
» of Round Table, How fixed, 768. 
1 Of Table, How to turn, 579. 
», Of Temporary Bench, How to make, 


47 

Tracing Design for Fret-sawing from 
original, 661. 

Trades, Divisions and Subdivisions of, 


1046. 
Tram-road, Scaffold-boards as, 1091. « 
Trant's Adjustable Dado, *iketster, and 


Plough, 399. 
» Bits and Fittin s supplied with, 399. 
Travelling-trunk or Box, 870. 


+ Angle-irons to strengthen, 875, 

» Case or lower part of, 871. 

» Construction of, 871. 

» Division of Interior of, into Com- 
« partments, 872, 

Domed Top for, Utility of, 873. 

» Flap over Lock of, 875. 

Flap of Leather round Lid of, 875. 
Hinges and Hasp-lock for, 871, 


874. 
» Ledge of Wood round Bottom of, 


87 

3 Materials for Covering, 875. 

» Liode of Putting on Covering of, 
875. 

» Straps and Buckles for, 875. 

Tapes attatcked to Cover of, 874. 

Top, Lid, or Cover of, 871. 

» Tray within Box, 873. 

Tray in Travelling Trunk, 873. 

» of Zinc for Lining Box, 1519. 
Trays for Tools in Tool-box, ep. 
Treading, good exercise for Legs, 548. 
Treadie Machine, How to make, 655. 

1» Arms of Saw-frame, 656. 

« Fitting Castings together, 656. 
Gearing for Treadle Machine, 657. 
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in Machine, Hangers for Shaft, 

57+ 

¢ ,, “Patterns and Castings for, 655. 

»y Platform on Table, 657. 

» Pulley and Eccentric at ends of 
Shaft, 657. 

» Treadle and Driving-wheel, 657. 

» Shaft and Board of Foot-lathe, 


A 


549. 
», to work Grindstone, 34 
Treatment of Wood-work before Glazing, 


1702. 
Treatment of Damp Walls, 1649. 
Tredgold on Instantaneous Breaking 
Weight of Timber, 1235. 
Tree Najls and Wooden Pegs, 323. 
Trellis Laths, Cost of, rz. 
» Of Wire for Greenhouse, 1 558 
» Work, Dimensions and Prices of, 
177. 
Trench, Filling of with Concrete, r122. 
», Preparation of, for Draining, 1100. 
Trenches, Filing in, in Draining, 1104. 
», for Foundations, 1096, 
», Bottorits of, should be well rammed, 
— 
», for Concrete, 1097. 
», supporting Sides of with Boards, 


1097. 
Trenching in Loose Earth, 1097. 
Trestle or Chopping-stool, 368. 
», OF End of Temporary Bench, Con- 
struction of, 471. 
», Front of, How to arrange, 471. 
», Or Sawing-stool, 516. 
Trestles ulways useful, 1084. 

» How to make, 108s. 

» Of Bench,* How to connect, 472. 

», that take to pieces, 1086. 
Triangular File, 239. 

Trimming Edges of Paper above and 
below when hung, 1664. 
Trivet on Top Bar of Grate, 1188, 
Trowel for Pointing, Improvised, 1142. 
,» oY Darby used by Plasterer, 1379. 
4rowels for Bricklaying, etc., 1141. 

» Cost of various kinds of, rz4:. 
Truss on Jamb of Chimney-piece, 1316. 
Try-square, Patent Hardened, 285. 
Trying in a Tenon, 439: 

» Planes, 244. 

» Post with Plumb-level, 292. 

Tub, Putting Iron Hoop on, 1484. 
» Action of Hoop on, 1484. 
Tube Well, Abssyinian, 1132. 
Tubing in Walls for Wires in Bell-hang- 


ing, 1540. 
Tubularclaas How: to Cut, 1722. 
Tulip Wood, Nature and Uses of, 106. 
Tumbler Lock, its Construction, 1488. 
Tunbridge Ware, 43. 
Turkey Ojil-stones, 354. 
Turner's Cement for attaching Wood to 
Face-plate, 562. 
» How to use, 363. 
» Recipe for, 5 


@ 
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Turning Chisels, 256. 
» Definition of, 535 
»» Derivation of the term, 525 
»» down to certain size, 571. 
» Face-plate used in, 563. 
» First efforts in, 575. 
e. Higher branches of, 576. 
» How defined, 524. 
» Lathe, The, 536. 
» How it may be described, 536. 
», Metal Castings, etc., 1466. 

’,, Tools, Prices of, 584. 

. wit Holes, Another means of, 


Turpenine Colour, How made, rsgr. 
Effect of in mixing Paint, 1572. 
1», or ‘' Turps,” 1569, 1570, 1572. 
1» Washing out Brushes in, 1590. 
Twisted Gimlets, 264. 
Two Coats in Oil, 1592. 
» in Oil and Flat, 1592 
Tying New Wall to Ol Wall, 1229. 
Types of Furniture can only be 
with, 761. 


dealt 


UMBRELLA Brackets, Prices of, 1043. 
Jniting Pieces of Metal, 1497. 
Universal Shooting Board, gol. 
», Construction and Renae of, Sor. 
», Square, Ames’s Patent, 286, 
»» Sizes of Timber, 148. 
Upper part of House, Damp in, r195. 
Uprights for Front Legs of Carpenter's 
Bench, 484. 
», for Shelves of Kitchen »dresser, 


898. 
», in Concrete Slab Buildings, 1269. 
» in Elevation of Building, 1270. 
», Where to Fix them, 1269. 
in Wooden Frame for Shed, etc., 
Distance between, 1294. 
Upsetti rp oom Forging, 1435. 
Use of Auger, etc., in making Mortise, 


, of "Closers i in Bricklaying 16x. % 
5 ad Plumb-level in Fixing Post, : 292. 
, Straight-edge in ee a 
», Tool, How to Learn to, 363. 
Useful Aids to Household Carpentry, 
217. 
» Articles rade in Wire, 1555. 
» Bracket Fret-saw, 638. 
» Building Plant for Amateur, 1069. 
» Feeding-trough for Poultry, 987 
» Construction of, 987. 
» Grindstone for Amateurs, 349. 
» Sizes for Ladders, 1076. 
»  1ool-box, Construction of, 868. 
» Bottom of, For large Tools, 868. 
- areal strips in, For small Tools, 


» Lid with Rim for, its use, 868. 
a a aa Locker for Chisels, etc., 


oo Recess for Glue-pot, Oil-can, etc., 
868, 


gor 


Uses of Bench-screws, 490. 
“- Hammers, 222. 
1 (O er or Ryfher, 304. 
ge Ok is i in Combination, 317. 
»» to which iter are put, aor. 
» to which Orchard-house may be put, 


Utilisation. of Packing-cases, 276. 
», Of Space under Bench, 465, 
Utility ef Glue-pot, 310. 


VALUE of Timber per cubic foot, How 
to fiad from price per load, 161. e 
‘ ples in Illustration, 161. 
imber per foot cubic, How to 
T Asee 186, 
a eo for, and example, 186, 
Various Cements in Use, 1112, 
» Forms of Niles, 239. 
» Kinds of Boxes, 854. 
» Kinds of Marbles, 1602, 
» Parts of Lathe, 527. 
», tools of Guidance and Direction, 


282, 
Varnish of Naphtha and Shell-lac for 
Damp Walls within House, 1650, 
», to prevent Rust, 362. 
Varnished Wall-paper, How to clean, 


1674. 
Varnishes, Their cost, 1620. 
»» Recipes for making them, 1620, 
venente Paint-work improved by, 
1621. 
Wall-paper, 1674. 
Vening To@ weed in Carving, 648. 
Velocity, Multiplication of, 520. 
Veneer, How to Relay, 600. 
» Laying on flat surface, 598. 
» Preparation of, before laying, 599. 
Veneering Hammer, 219, 598. 
» Howitis done, 598. 
» Preparation of Ground for, 599. 
», Preparation of Veneer for, 599. 
ss piece in, after work is dry, 


ss Whai it is, p96 
with Caul, 
Veneers, From what cut, 
» . from whom ger 
' Prices of various kinds 196. 
» to Lay, not difficult, 597. 
»» Whence procurable, 196. 
Venetian Blind, Construction of, 73 
» How Raised and Lowered, 
», How to Secure when Raised, ta, 
,, Lath to which Blind is Hung, 724. 
» Laths, Prices of, 173, 175. 
», Blinds, 720. 
» How to nomi 722. 
Prices of, 721 
Ventilation easily secured in Buildings of 
Concrete Slabs, ans 
1 Of Fowl-houses, 985. 
,, of Orchard-house, How secured. 


964. 
Vermiculated Work in Masonry 1314. 


go2 


Vertical eee 1295, 1329. 
» Battens on, 1298. 
» How to hid Toints in, 1295. 
» Suitable for Koofing, He 
Very Thin Sheets of Metal, Soldering of, 


1507. 

Vice, The, its Construction, 1467. 

»» Clamps of Lead or Tin for, 1467. ‘ 

» for holding Saw, 346. 
Vioes necessary to Amateurs, 879 
Victor Nail-puller, The, 277. 

. How it should be used, 277. 
| How made, 1597. 

isi or Kingwood, its a 88, 


105. 
Virgin Cork, its Use and Price, 86x. é 


WAGES Paid to Excavator, 1088, 
Wainscot, Stain to Imitate, 1618, 
Wall, Chimney or Flue itt, 1182. 
» Dearn’s, 1183. 
» Hollow, Saving of Material in, 1184, 
» Method of Building, r159. 
s erica of, to Receive Paper, 


a Stripping Old Paper from, 1647. 
» Why it should be Sized before 
Papering, 1656. 
Wall-basket or Bocket, 
» How _ suitably 
Flowers, 938. 
as al How to Clean, 1673. 
1 Flow to Measure for, 1640. 
»» Illustration of Mode of Measure- 
ment, 1641. ( 
‘é Varnishing of, 1674. ©. 
,, Warnished, How to Clean, 1674. 
» Weak Tea Water for Cleaning, 
1674. 
What it is, 1638. 
Wall-papers, Prices of, 1643, 1645, 1646. 
‘Wall-plates on Concrete Walls, 1241. 
Wall-rafters, Placing of, on, 1241. 
Wails, Dwarf, of Concrete Slabs, 1263. 
me in Concrete, Building, 1235. 
», Arrangement of Scaftold-boards for, 
1235. 
+» Completion of, 1238. 
»» Formation of Doorway in, 1235, 
» How to Save Concrete in, 1236, 
», Raising Scaffolding-boards, 1236. 
» Throwing in Concrete for, 1236. 
- gS iecernte of Size for, before 


aper-han nee: 1652. 
‘i The ness of, How described, 1145. 
», Of Different Thickness, Foundations 
for, 1145. 

Walnut, its Nature and Uses, 55. 
Wardrobe, The, 89 

» Box for Bonnets i in, 894. 

» Compartment with Trays in, 894. 

» Connection of Body of, and Plinth, 


8, 
Furnished with 


895. 
» Doors for Compartments of, 896. 
» Drawers at Bottom of, 894. 
>, General Arrangement of, 893. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


ii obe, Glazed Panels for, 896, 
and Moulding round Top, 


7 Bros nicks of, 894. 
¢ ,, Thickness of Timber used for, 894. 
Warm Tints for Coloured Washes, 1411. 
©Warping of Board prevented by Clamp- 
ing, 608. 
» Of Wood, How to Remedy, 606. 
» How to Prevent, 607. 
», Of Woods, 60s. 
Washes, Coloured : Their Utility, 1409. 
»» Mixing and Applying, 1412, 
» Materials and Colouring Matter for, 
whence obtained, 1414. 
», Method to be observed, 1413, 
Washing Dirt from Wal or Ceiling to be 
Whitened, 1405. 
Washita Oil-stones, 354- 
Waste in Paper-hanging, Allowance for, 


1642. 

», Less, with Small Patterns, 1642. 
Water, Additfon of, to Concrete, 1120. 
Water-gilding : What it is, 1631. 

», Can bé Burnished, 1631, 

» Howit is done, 1633. 

», Must not be Washed, 1631. 
«Water-tanks of Concrete Slabs, 1263. 
Way in which Earth Wall is Built, 1253. 
Weak Tea-water Best for Cleaning 

Varnish, 1613. 

ij Varnished Wall-paper, 1674. 
Wearing of ‘Teeth of Saw, 343. 
Weather-boarding, 1293. 

» How Fixed, 146, 

»» Tight, Roofs should be, 1326. 
Wedge in cutting down Long Board, 

376. 


Wedges, ‘Beetles and, 224. 
», in Tenon, 323. 
eee = Rails going through Wood, 


” Scarted oint, 440. 
Weight of cubic foot of any substance, 
How to determine from Specific 


¢ ore vity, II7 
4 oods per ‘cubic foot, IIT 
a Bie indow or Sash in Sash- 
frame, How concealed in Frame, 
827. 


», in Sash-frame“to be taken out 
when repairing Broken Line, 830, 

Weights of Corrugated Iron, 1525. 
’ os ge only given approximately, 


Welding i in n Potsing: 1431. 
», Illustration o process of, 1432 
Well in Bench, How to make, 487. 
a Covering for, 491. 
»» Seasoned Wood more duratle, 139. 
» sinking, 1131. 
os pees Saw-blades, How to tell, 


Wet Place, Timber suitable for, 110. 
» Rotand Dry Rot in Timber, 140, 
» soil, Draining of, 1099. 
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What Amateur can do in Bui:cin® windsor Chairs, How/spoilt in Kitch¢.. 
8 


Trades, 1057. 


»» if comprehended under the term,® 
‘‘ Constructional Carpentry,” 705. ‘ 


Wheel of Barrow, 1073. 
»» Axle of, and Gudgeons for, 1074, 
»» Disc of, 1074. . 
» Ferrules for Axle, 1074. 
» flow to make it, 1074. 
@\Vheelbarrow, The, and its Parts, 1072. 
Wheels and Chains for Bell-hanging, 


1542, 
When ant Roof is available, 1330. 
Where to begin to hang Paper, 1658. 
»» Another M€thod, 1659. 
» Finding the Perpendicular, 1659. 
» Procedure after determining com- 
mencement, 1660. 
» Where to buy Ironmongery, 1045, 
White Colouring Substanceg, 1596. 
», Deal, Characteristics of, 44. 
»y Holly, Origin of its Cqour, 48. 
an ee of Ainerica, 72. 
ead, Application of to Screw-joint 
of Iron Pipes, etc., 1530. 
», Lead Injurious to Health, 1594. 
», Walnut, its Nature and Uses, 57, 
» » Wood, Characteristics of, 107. 
Whitening Ceilings, etc., 1404. 
» Protection for Clothing when, 1404. 
»» Washing Dirt from Wall, 1405. 
Whitewash, Preparation of, 1406, 1407. 
1, Prepared Whitening for, 1g78. 
Whitewashing, 1378. 
Whitewash Wall, Preparation of, to 
receive Wall Paper, 1656. 
Wholesale Prices of Timber, 163. 
Why Porders came into use in Paper- 
hanging, 1466, 
», Concrete must be thrown from 
higher level than that of Trench, 
etc,, 1122, 
» Framed Doors are used, 837. 
Wide 
tained, 767. 
Width to be Cut with Circular Saw, How 
to regulate, 52r. 
Willesden Paper, 13&8 ef seg. 
»» How used in Roofing, 1361. 
1» For Damp Walls, 1366. 
Williams's ‘‘ Ornamental Designs,” 660, 
Willow Wood, its Nature and Uses, 58, 
Window-box, The, 855, 860 
» Ornamentation of, 850. 
» LO make stand level, 860. 
«, Zinc Box for Interior of, 860. 
», Glazed, 939. 
» General form of, 940. 
Window -frame in Concrete Building, 
1239. 

Window-sill in Concrete Building, 1239. 
Windows and Doors, How defined, 830. 
» as connected with Building, 810. 

»» Why treated separately, 810. 
» Classification of, 8rr, 
» Flower-stands for, 924, 99. 


% 
ase for Round Tablé How ob- 


Of what wood made, 789. 
When Broken cannot pe Neaile: 
together, 792. 
Wire Edging for Flower-stand, How tc 
make, 935. 
Wire Fgncing, How to put up, 1551. 
» Elow to Fasten Wire Loops in, 1§5). 
» Intermediate Posts for, 1551. 
»» Straining and Tightening Wires, 
e uae e 
» Straining Posts and Struts for, 
I5SI. 
Wire for Fencing, Galvanised, rsso, 
_. for Horticultural Purposes, 1552. 
» for Wire-working, Sizes and Prices 
of, 1548. 
» Gauges and Cost of, 1549. 
» training along Walls, 1554. 
», Useful Articles made in, 1555. 
Wire Netting, Galvanised, 1552, 1553. 
», Widths and Prices of, 1553. 
Wire Trellis for Greenhouse, etc., 1 
Wire-work not Galvanised should be 
Painted, 1560. 
» Suitable Paint for, 1560. 
»» What can be done in, 1547. 
Wire-worker, Cost of Labour of, 17. 
1, Zinc-worker and, 1054. 
Wire-working, 1539. 
2 for Amateur, 24, 1062. 
mn pore ake Neat Joint in, 1539. 
Knew i, of, desirable for Ama- 
teur, 1547. 
,. Soldering required in, 1539. 
Wood Blocks in Concrete Walls, 1239. 
Wood Bricks in Earth Walls, 1257. 
Wood Fencing of various kinds, 178. 
1» Cost of Materials for, 178. 
Wood, Building with, 1226, 
» Howto keep steady in Sawing, 372. 
»» Must be struck by Wood, 222. 
», Pieces of, Articles for fastening 
together, 322. 
» Protection of, from Weather, 1562. 
» Requires less Paint than Plaster, 


1587. 
» Sold by the Load, Ton, and 
Fathom, 1 59. 
» Strength of, How ascertained, rex. 
», tobe Planed, How Laid on Bench, 


88, 
is Must be Planeg in direction of 
Grain, 388. 
» Weight of, per cubic foot, 121, 
» Carving, 533. 
», Smoothing-plane (Patent), 247. 
», Treatment of before Glazing, 1702. 
Wood-working Machines not for Ama 
teur, 215. 
Wooden Bench-screws, Prices of, 489. 
», Brackets, 740. 
» Fastening Mortise, 741. 
» Howto fix, 762. 
* Principles of Construction of, 74r. 
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Wooden Bench-érrews, i ad union of |Wrenching Packing-cases apart causes 


parts, 741. 
» Strut Tok How to cut, 74%, 
» Frame for Shed, Methods of Cover- 
ing, 1292. 
Uprights for, Distance betwee, 


1294. 
», Gutter for Wood-building, | 1300. 
»» Board for Bottom of, 1301. 
» Finishing of within, 1302. 
» Front of : Its Ornamentation, 1303, 
»» How to make, 1301. 
» Iron Stays for, 1303. 
» Moulds for small Leaden Cadiiee 
8. 


144 
» Method of making, 1448. 
» Palings, Straining Wires along for 
support of Fruitttrees, 1554. 
» Pegs and Tree Nails, 323. 
for Hat-rails, etc., 711. 
Woods, Classification of, 35: 
» Collection of, desirable for Ama- 
teur, and Why, 59. 
» etc., used in Fret-sawing, 634. 
», for General Construction, 1ro. 
», used in Carpentry, etc., Full list 
of, Why given, 109. 
» wusedin the Arts, etc., 60. 
Warping of, 605, 
Work in Various Materials, 1089. 
Working Drawings, 34. 
» Preparation of, 1227, 
» Must be accurate, 1271. ( 
», Drawing of Arch newesgry, 1174, 
Working Dress for Amateur, 26. 
» Man, Meaning and Applicatior of 
Term, 29. 
» in Zine, I51t. 
», of Foot-lathe not difficult, 548. 
Work-shop, Stove in, 1182. 
Workshops in Schools, 23. 
Wrench or Spanner, 278. 


5 


- 


Damage to Tools, 276. 
Writer and Gilder, Decorator, Painter, 


3055. 
Writing or a Letters, 1600, 


able, 
Wrong Method” of Slating, Example of, 
1355 
» Way of care Guide-line in 
Sawing, 375. 
Wrought Iron only can be Welded, 1434 


YARD of Brick-nogging, Bricks in, 1147. 
‘Yellow Deals,” the Builder's Term, 158, 
Yellow and White Timber, Prices of per 
foot run, 164. 
»» Colouring Substances, 1596. 
Yew, Wood of, its Uses, 108. 


Zinc Box, or Lining, for Window-box, 
« 860. 
» Cases for Plants in Flower-stand, 


93%: 
» Flashings in, 1515. 
Gutters and Pipes in, 1516. 
» Gutters, How to make, 1518, 
Joining Pieces of, 1513. 
es ie not be nailed with Iron Nails, 


= Need not be Painted, 1515. 
Piping, How to make, 1517. 

» Sheets, Corrugated, 1523. 

» should be Underlaid with Rcofing- 

felt, 1515. 
Size and Prices of Sheets of, 1 512 
» Tray fot Lining Box, 1519. 
How to make, 1520. 

Zine-worker and Wire-worker, 1054. 

», Cost of Labour of, 17. 
Zinc-working for Amateurs, 1062. 


o» Knowledge necessary for, 1496. 
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e © e e e e 
am In this Index, reference ts made to the Sections, each of which is numbered 
at the commencement, and not to the Pages of the Book. _ 


ABOUT Screwdrivers, 100, 
Action of Mitre Cutting Machine, 72, 

» of Nurse’s Regulator, 63. ° 
Addresses Britannia Company, 119. 
Adjuncts to Carpenter’s Bench, 36. 
Adjustable Bench Stop, Harger's Patent, 


43. 
» Fret Saw Frame, Zilles’ Patent, 86. 
» Tool, Holder’s Patent, go. 
Adjustment and Use of Smoothing Plane 
fitted to act as Chamfer Plane, 


66. 
Advantages of Grip Vices over Bench 
Screws, 4o. 
Advice to Buyers of Machines, 108. 
Alabastine; How Prepared and Used, 
135: ° 
+» Decorative Work in, 136. 
Alternative Method of Constructing 
Bamboo Work, 13. 
Amateur Mechanics, Finsbury Practical 
School of, 25. 
Amateur’s Bench, Pitchpine’s, 28, 
» with Drawers, 27. , 
» Dimensions and Description of %8. 
Amgteur’s Circular Saw Machine, Booth 
Brothers’, 125. 
»» Wood Framed Lathe, rog. 
Amateurs and Colonists, the Book “a 
Godserfi "’ to, 2. 
»» Good Carpenter's Benches for, 26, 
Apparatus, Patent Dovetailing, 124. 
Appendix, Heads of Subjects to be Treated 


in, 4. 

Arrangement, General, of Carpenter's 
Bench, 18. 

Aspinall’s Enamel, 137. 

Auger Gimlets, 87. 

Awl Pad, Solid Beech, and Awls, 89, 


BACK Stop, Syer's Patent, 44, 
boo, 11. 
»» Purposes suitable for, rz. 
»» Sizes and Prices, rr. 
»» Where to buy, rr. 
Bamboo Cane, Splitting of, 14. 


Bamboo Work, 12. 

» Cache-pot in, rg, 

» How Managed, 12. 

» Rods of, how fitted together, ra, 

»» Tools required for, 12. 
Bead on Edge of Wood, Running, 84. 
Bead Router, Home-made Scratch or, 


83. 

» Improved Circular, 79. 
Beader, Stanley's Universal Hand, 8r. 
Beech Aw! Pad, Solid, and Awls, 89, 
Bench, Pitchpine’s Amateur’s, 28, 

»  tressels for, 29. 

si » How to make them, 
oe a Bench, 30. 
» Front and Back Boards of, 3r. 
» Bench Stop and Substitute for it, 


32. 
», Bench Vice, 33. 
», Front Jaw or Chop of Bench VicQ 


34 
» Runner of Bench Vice, 35. 
» syer's Registered Portable Cabinet, 


1» with Drawers, Amateur's, 27, 
Bench Clamp, Improved, 45. 
Bench Hook, Ordinary, 46. 
Bench Hook, Patent, 46, 
Bench Knife, 44, 
» syer’s Patent, 44. 
Bench Screw, Modifications in Position 
of, 37, 38. 
», Shoulder for, 2r. 
Bench Screws, Advantages of Grip Vices 


over, 40, @ 
Bench Stop, Harger’s Patent Adjustable, 


4 . 
ns Modifications in Position of, 37, 38. 
» ° Perfect,” 42. 
» Substitute for, 32. 
Bench Stops, 4r. 
» Holes for, in Bench, 23. 
Bench Vice, 33. 
» Front Jaw or Chop of, 34. 
»» Movable, at End of Bench, 24. 
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Benches se Amateurs, Good Carpenter's, 


Bit, Forstner, 974. 
Bit Gauge, Usefuk 96. : 
Bits, Whitehouse’s Patent Unbteakable, 


95. 
Boards, Exont and Back of Bench, 31. 
the, ‘‘a Godsend” to Amateuts 
and Colonists, 2. 
Booth Brothers’ Amateur’s Circular Saw 
Machine, 125. ¢ 
» Measuring Rod, ras. 
Wood Carver's Clip, 106, 


ps 
Booth’s Registered Mitre Cutting 
Machine, 70, , : 
Boring Tools, 48. - 


rs Dealer 8 Mistake about, 9. 
Brace, Reid's Lightning, 94. 

»» Spofford's Patent, 92. 

» Construction and Principle of, 93. 
Brace Bits, Mints on Sharpening, 98. 
Bradawl, Patent Brass-capped, 88. 
Brass-capped Bradawl, Patent, 88. 
Breaking Joint in Bamboo Work, 14. 
Britannia Company’s Addresses, 119. 

» ‘ Lukin” Lathe, 113. 

» ‘Multum in Parvo," or No. 10 

Lathe, 111. 

» Patent Circular Saw Machine, rar. 

» No.7 Fret Machine, 117. 

» No. 8 Fret Machine, 118, 

Buyers of Machines, Advice to, 108, 


CABINET Bench, Syer’s Registered Poy*- 


able, 25. @ ¢ 
Cabinet Screwdrivers, ‘‘ Firm Grip,” 100. 
Cache-pot in Bamboo Work, 15. : 
Capabilities of Thompson’s Patent 
Flexible Back Hack Saw, 55. 

Carpenter's Bench, 16, 

» Adjuncts to, 36. 

», German, 16, 17. 

» Character and Formation of, 17. 

» sizes attd Prices of, 17. 
Carpenter's Benches for Amateurs, Good, 


26, 
Cast Stee] Adze Eye Hammer, Ham- 
mond’s, 49. 
Centre Bits, Hints on Sharpening, 98. 
Chamfer Plane, Conversion of Smoothing 
Plane into, 65. 
» Guides or Fences for, 65. 
», Adjustment and Use of, 66, 
Chamfer Shave, Iron, 74, 
» Stanley's Improved, 74. 
Cheap Patent Harfd Beader, 8a, 
Chip Carving : what it is, 132, 
2» Necessary Tools, 133. 
t© Work, how done, 133. 
Chisel, Useful Mortising, 68, 
Churchill and Co., Messrs. Charles, 108, 
Church’s Wall Decorator, 134. 
Circular Bead Router, Improved, 79. 
Circular Saw Machine, Booth Brothers' 
Amateur's, 135. 
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Circflar Saw Machine, Arrangement of 
Table, 126, 
@ , Dimensions, 126. 
Circular Saw Machine, Patent, rar. 
» Performances of, 122. 
» Appliances for Fret-Cutting and 
Dowelling, 123. 
», Patent Dovetailing Apparatus, 124. 
Circular Saw Table and Appliances, 120. 
9, Quirk Router, Improved, 79. 
» Kebating and Fillister Router, 
Improved, 75> ‘ 
Classification of Tools, 48. ° 
Clip, Booth Brothers’ Wood Carver’s, 
06 


106, 
Colonists; The Book, ‘‘A Godsend to 
Amateurs and,”’ 2. 
Combinatlon Haft, Henry's Patent, 9r. 
Se Tools, 48. 
Conclusion, 139. 
Construction of Bamboo Work, 12, 19. 
», Guides or Fences for Chamfer 
«  Pldue, 6s. : 

» Of Nurse’s Regulator, 62. 

» Of Patent Bench Hook, 47. 

»» Of Spofford’s Patent Brace, 93. 
Conversion of Smoothing Plane into 
, Chamfer Plane, 65. 

Cutting Gauges: Lunt’s New, 103. 

» tool, King Vice, 102, 


DECORATIVE Work in Alabastine, 136. 

Decorator, Church's Wall, 134. 

Diamond, Hewitt’s Patent or Improved 
Glazier's, 107. 

Donkey for Fret Cutters and Marquetry 
Cutters, 59. 

»» Mode of ‘Using, 60. 

Dovetailing Apparatus, Patent, 124. 

Dowelling, Apphances for, 123. 

Drawer in Bench, 22. 

Drawers, Amateur's Bench with, 27. 


EDGE of Wood, Running Bead on, 84. 


F¥dition, Present, Revision of Original 
. Matter in, 3. 
Enamel, Aspinall’s, 137. « 


», Macpherson's Foochow, 139. 
End of Wood, Mode of Setting Out 
Moulding og, 85. 
Entwistle and Kenyon’s Instantaneous 
Parallel Grip Vice, 39. 
‘‘ Every Man His Own Mechanic," Object 
of, 1. 


FILLISTER, Cutting with Router, 77. 

Fillister Router, Improved Circular Re- 
bating and, 75. 

Finsbury Practical School of Amateur 
Mechanics, 25. 

‘‘ Firm Grip" Cabinet Screwdrivers, 100, 

Fitting Bamboo Work together, 12. 

Flexible Back Hack Saw, Thompson's 
Patent, 54. 

» Capabilities of, ss. 
Foochow Enamel, Macpherson’s, 138. 
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Forstner Bit, 87, 

Frame of Carpenter's Bench, Construc- 
tion of, 19. 

French Gimlets, 86. 

Fret Cutters, Donkey for, 59. 

Fret Cutting, Appliances for, 123. 

Fret Saw Frame, Zilles’ Patent Adjust- 
able, 56. 

Fret Sawing, Support for Wood in, 58. 

Fret Saws, Wire, Thread, or Spiral, 57. 

Front Saw, or Chop of Bench Vice, 34. 


Cauae, “John Bull” Pocket, 104. 
», Useful Bit, 96. 
Gauges, Lunt’s New Registered Cutting 
and Marking, 103. 
German Carpenter® Bench, 16, 17. 
», Construction of Frame, 1g. 
» Construction of Top, 20. 
», General Arrangement of, 18. 
» ‘Tray for Tools, 20. 
» Shoulder for Bench Screw, ai. 
» Drawer in Bench, 22. . 
», Holes for Bench Stops, °° 
»» Movable Bench Vice at End, 24. 
Gimlets, Auger, 87. 
», French, 86. 
» Norwegian, 86. 
Glazier’s Diamond, Hewitt's Patent or 
Improved, 107. 
Godsend to Amateurs and Colonists, The 
Book, a, 2, 
Good Carpenter's Benches for Amateurs, 


26, 

Goodell’s Patent Spokeshave, 73. 

Griffin's Registered Mitre Machiné, 69. 

Grip Vice, Entwistle agd Kenyon’s 
Instantaneous Parallel, 39. 

», Standard Instantaneous, 39. 

Grip Vices over Bench Screws, Advan- 
tages of, 40. 

Gripping Pieces in Bench Screw, 37. 

Guidance and Direction, Tools of, 48. 

Guides or Fences for Chamfer Plane: 
Construction of, 65, ° 


e 
Hack Saw, "'Star,” 52. 

» Merits of the, 53. 

», Thompson's‘ Patent Flexible 


Back, 54. @ 

Haft, eye Patent Combination, 91. 

Hammer, Hammond’s Cast Steel Adze 
Eye, 49. 

Hand Beader, Stanley’s Universal, 81. 

Hand Drilling Machine, Parker's, 99 

Hand Saw, Spear and Jackson's Im- 
proved Pattern Silver Steel, 50. 

Handy Paraliel Vice, Lunt’s, rox. 

» Router Plane, Woodworker's, 80. 
Harger’s Patent Adjustable Bench Stop, 


43. 

‘Heads of Subjects to be Treated in 
Appendix, 4. 

Henry’s Patent Combination Haft, gz. 

Hewitt’s Patent or Improved Glazier's 
Diamond, 107, 
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Hints on Sharpening Centre Bits and all 
Brace Bits, 98. 

Holding or Grasping Tes, 48. 

Holes for Béhch Stops in Bench, 23. 

‘Home made Scratch or Bead Router, 


> 83. = 


IMMOBILITY in Carpenter's Bench, 17. 
Improved Bench Clamp, 4s. 
», Chemfer Plane, Stanley's, 74. 
», Circular Bead Kouter, 79. 
» Circular Rebating and Fillister 
Router, 75. 
»@ Circular Quirk Router, 79. 
1» Pattén Silver Steel Hand Saw, 
@ Spear and Jackson's, so. 
», sash Router, 78. 
Instantaneous Grip Vice, Standard, 39. 
,, Parallel Grip Vice, Entwistle and 
Kenyon’'s, 39. 
Iron Chamfer Shave, 74. 


‘‘ JOHN Bull’ Pocket Gauge, ro4. 

Joiner's Instantaneous Grip Vice, 39. 
», Parallel Grip Vice, 39. 

Joint in Bamboo Work, 12. 


KING Vice Cutting Tool, roa. 


LATHE, Amateur’s Wood-Framed, 199. 

», ‘*Multum in Parvo,” rrz. 

» No. 10, IZ. 

» Peugeot Fréres ‘‘ Lion,” rro. 

» The ‘ Lukin,” rr3. 
Light Mortisgng Machine, with Rising 

Falling Table, 127. 
Ligktning Brace, Reid's, 94. 
** Lion” Lathe, Peugeot Prares, II, 
Localities from which we may expect 
New Woods, . 

London Lathe and Tool Company, 108, 
‘‘ Lukin” Lathe, The, 113. 

», Dimensions and Construction of, 


114. 
» Fast Headstock of, 114. 
»» Loose Head, or Poppet of, 115, 
», Ornamental Overhead, 116. 
», slide Rest, 116. 
Lunt’s Handy Parallel Vice, ror. 
» New Registered Cutting and Mark- 
ing Gauges, 103, 


MACHINE, Booth Brothers’ Amateus’s 
Circular Saw, 125. 

» Parker's Hand Drilling, 99. 

» Patent Circular Saw, rat. 
Machines, Advice to Buyers of, 108. 
Macpherson’s Foochow Enamel, 138, 
Marking Gauges, Lunt’s New, 103. 
Marquetry Cutters, Donkey for, 59. 
Materials of Carpenter's Bench, 17. 

» New Processes and, 131. 

Matter, Original, in Present Edition, 
Revisions of, 3. 

Matting of Tea Chests, Uses of, 13 

Measuring Rod, Booth Brothers’, 105, 


go8 


Mechanics, Finsbury Practical School of 
ur, 25. « 
Milnes, Henry, 108. © ¢ 
Miscellaneous Tools, 48, ‘ 
Mitre Cutting Machine, Booth’s Regis- 
Gq 


“tered, 70. 
» Action of, 71. 
a ea Machine, Griffin's Registered, 
Mode of Setting out Mouldfng on End 
of Wood, 8 
», Of Using Donkey, 60. 
Modifications in Position of Bench Stop 
and Bench Screw,¢37. 
Mortising Chisel, Useful, 68. ¢ 
Mortising Machine, Light, with Rising 
and Falling Table, 127. 
» Alrangement for Holding Chisel, 


128, 
» Construction of Rising and Falling 
Table, 129. 
» Fixing of Table, 130. 
Moulding on End of Wood, Mode of 
Setting out on, 85. 
Mouldings, ro. 
,» Where to Buy them, ro. 
Movable Bench Vice at end of Benclf, 


24. 
‘* Multum in Parvo” Lathe, rrr, 


NEsT of Saws and Handle, sr. 
New Processes and Materials, 131. 
»» Woods, Localities from which we 
may expect, 5. € 
Norwegian Gimlets, 86. ~ «,. 
Number 7 Fret Machine, 117, ‘ 
», 8 Fret Machine, 118. 
»» 10 Lathe, 111. 
» Construction and Dimensions of, 


12. 
Nurse’s Regulator, 61. 
» Construction of, 62. 
» Action of, 63. 


é 
OsjEcT of ‘‘ Everye Man His Own Me- 


o 


chanic,” 1. 

Ordinary Bench Hook, 46. 

Original Matter in Present Edition, 
Revisions of, 3. 

Ornamental Bamboo Work, 14. 


PADOUK, 6. 
»» its Characteristics and Colour, 6. 
»» where obtainable, 6. 
Panel in Bam Work, 12. 
Parallel Grip Vice, Entwistle and Ken- 
yon's Instantaneous, 39. 
» Vice, Lunt’s Handy, Ior. 
Paring Tools, 48. 
Parker’s Hand Drilling Machine, 99. 
Patent Adjustable Bench Stop, Harger's, 


43: 

» Tool Holders, go. 
Patent Back Stop, Syer's, 44. 
Patent Betich Hook, 46. 

2 Construction of, 47. 
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Patent Bench Knife, Syer's, 44. 
» Brace, Spofford's, 92. 
» Brass-capped Bradawl, 88, 
» Combination Haft, Henry’s, gr. 
» Dovetailing Apparaius, 124. 
» ‘'Flexible Back" Hack Saw, 
Thompson's, 54. 
‘,, Hand Reeder, Cheap, 82. 
» or Improved Glazier’s Diamond, 
Hewitt’s, 107. 
eo Spokeshave, Goodell’s, 73. ¢ 
» Unbreakable Bits, Whitehouse's, 


Patterns i Bamboo Work, 14. 

‘‘ Perfect '’ Bench Stop, 42. 
Peugeot Fréres ‘‘ Lfon ” Lathe, tro, 
Pitchpine’s Amateur's Bench, 28, 
Plane, Toy, 84. 

» Useful Stop-Chamfer, 64. 

», Woodworker’s Handy Router, 80, 
Pocket Gauge, ‘‘ John Bull,” 104. 
Portable Cabinet Bench, Syer's Regis- 

¢ tered, 25. 
Position of Bench Stop and Bench Screw, 
Modifications in, 37, 38. 
Practical School of Amateur Mechanics, 


25. 

Present Edition, Revisions of Original 
Matter in, 3. 

Processes and Materials, New, 131. 


QuiRK Router, Improved Circular, 79, 


RASPING or Abrading Tools, 48. 
Rebates, Cutting, with Router, 76. 
Rebating and Fillister Router, Improved 
Circular, 75. 
Reeder, Cheap Patent Hand, 82. 
Registered Mitre - Cutting Machine, 
Booth’s, 70. 
»» Mitre Machine, Griffin's, 69. 
1, Portable Cablnet Bench, Syer's, 25. 
Reid's Lightning Brace, 94. 
Reinforce Plate in Saw, 50. 
Revisions of Original Mattergn Present 
Edition, 3. 
Rising and Falling Table, Construction 
of, 129. 
Rod, Booth BrotMers' Measuring, 105, 
Router-Cutting, Fillister with, 77. 
», Home-made Scratch or Bead, 83, 
Router, Improved Circular Bead, 79. 
» Improved Circular Quirk, 79. 
», Improved Sash, 78. 
Router, Improved Circular Rebating and 
Fillister, 75. 
», Cutting Rebates with, 76. 
Router Plane, Woodworker's Handy, 
80, 


Runner of Bench Vice, 35. 
Running Bead on Edge of Wood, 84. 


SASH Router, Improved, 78. 
Saw Table, Circular, and Appliances, 


120. 
Saws, Nestof, and Handle, 51, 
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School of Amateur Mechanics, Finsbury 
Practical, 25. 
Scratch or Bead Router, Home-made, 


83. 
Screwdrivers, About, 100. 

» ‘Firm Grip” Cabinet, 100. 
Sequoia, 7. ‘ 

»» its Characteristics and Colour, 7. 

» Purposes for which suitable, 7. 
Setting out Moulding on End of Wood, 
e Mode of, 85. 

Sharpening Centre Bits and all Brace Bits, 
Hints on, 98. 

Shoulder for Bench Screw, ar. 

Side Guide for Tryjng Plane, 67. 

Silver Steel Handsaw, Spear and Jack- 
son’s Improved Pattern, 5°. 

Smoothing Plane, Conversion of, into 
Chamfer Plane, 65. 

Solid Beech Awl Pad and Awls, 89. 

Solidity in Carpenter’s Benckg 17. 

Spear and ese ta Improved Pattern 
Silver Steel Hand-saw, 50. 

Spiral Fret Saws, Wire Thread or, 57. 

Spofford’s Patent Brace, 92. 

Spokeshave, Goodell’s Patent, 73. 

», With Registered Screw Adjustment, 


2. 

Standard fnstantaneous Grip Vice, 39. 
Stanley's Improved Chamfer Shave, 74, 

,, Universal Hand Beader, 80. 

‘Star ’’ Hack Saw, 52. 
Stop-Chamfer Plane, Useful, 64. 
Strength in Carpenter’s Bench, 1g. 
Striking Tools, 48. 
Subjects to eg treated in Appendix, Heads 


of, 4. 

Substitute for Bench Stop, 32. 

Support for Wood in Fret Sawing, 58. 
Syer's Patent Bench Knife or Back Stop, 


44. 
» Registered Portable Cabinet Bench, 
25- e 


TassosWood, 8. ° 
»» Colourand Uses of, 8, 
», Where obtainable, 8. 
Thompson's ‘‘ Patent Flexible 


Hack Saw, 54. 


Back ” 


ead to whom to writg for, 9. 


3 
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Tool, King Vice Cutting’ 102. 
Toe! Holder&, Patent Adjustable, 90, 
Tools, Classification of, 48. 
» » for Chip Carving, 133. 
a ‘Tray for, in Bench, 20. 
Top of Bench, 30. 
» Carpenter's Bench, Construction of, 


@20. 

Toy Plane, 84. 

Tray for Tools in Bench, 2. 

Tressels for Bench, a9. 

»@ How to Make them, ao. 

Trying Pldne, Side Guide for, 67. 

UNBREAKABLE Bits, Whitehouse’s 
Patent, 95. 

Universal Hand §eader, Stanley's, &1. 

Useful Bit Gauge, 96. 


» Mortising Chisel, 68, 
» Stop Chamfer Plane, 64. 


a 


Vick Cutting Tool, King, 1ro2, 
Vice, Lunt’s Handy Parallel, ror. 
»» Dimensions and Prices of, rox. 


WALL Decorator, Church's, 134. 
Wellingtonia Gigantea, 7. 

Window Boxes, Bamboo Work on, 14. 
Wire Thread or Spiral Fret Saws, 57. 
Whitehouse’s Patent Unbreakable Bits, 


95- 
Wood, Mode of Setting out Moulding on 
Egd of, 85. 
» Ruing Bead on Edge of, 84. 
@, Support for, in Fret Sawing, 58. 
Wood Carver’s Clip, Booth Brothers’, 


106. 
Wood-framed Lathe, Amateur's, ro. 
Woods, Localities from which we may 
Expect New, 5. 
Woodworker's Handy Router Plane, 


80, 
Work in Alabastine, Decorative, 136 
», Of Chip Carving, how done, 133. 
Working Bamboo Rods, 12, 


ZILLES’ Patent Adjustable Fret Saw 
Frame, 56. 
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CSE” Ln this Index Referertte ts made first to the Number of each Figure, and thet. 


to the Section in which it occurs. ¢ 


ae A LEVEL, Principles of the, 1096, 
113. ,, The, 293. ¢ 
564 Abyssinian ube Well, 1132 
308 Acute Curves, 618. 
305 Ce aae Circular Plane, 612. 
164 Dado, Filietster, and Plough, 
Trant’s, 399. 


53 » Jack-plane, Bailey's, 247. 

55 ,, Jack-plane, Stanley's, 247. 

52 ,, Smoothing-plane, Bailey's, 247. 
54 Stanley's, 247. 


157 of Plane-iron, 390. 
34 Adze, The, 225. 
295 Amateur Chuck, 590 
506 Amateur's Suburban Fowl-house, 
Plan of, 980. 


507 » Elevation of, 980. € 
» Elevation of Pastit&on, 981. 
509 Interior of Roosting Plact in Fqwl- 


house, 98r. 
102-107 Ames's Patent Universal Square, 
285. 


32 American Adze-eye Flammer, 221. 
144 ,, Frame Saw, 237. 
333 » Fret-saw, 653. 
749 ,  Glass-cutter, 169r. 

36 ,, Hatchet, 227. 
a » Hollow Sl Lathe, 59r. 

»» Screw Wrench, 278. 

5e7 Angle ae used in Mortar-boards, 


79 Angular: Bit Stock, 270. 
712 4, Roll Joint in One Work, etc., 


1514. 
665 Anvil, Smith's, 1423. 
609 Apparatus for Building Earth Wall, 


588 Arch, Cortedne for, 1175. 
590 ,, Flat, Inher Face or Back of, 


1179. 
589 ,, Outer Face or Front of, 1178. 
587 4, Semicireular, Construction of, 


1172, 
gor Archimedean Drill Stock, 641, 1480. 
393 Armchair, Old-fashioned, 787. 
394 ., Padding of, 787, 
§60 Arrangement of ‘Drainage for Porous 
Soil, 1105. 


ae Arris Gutter, 179, 
24 ,, Rail, 170. 
1 Ash Tree, 38. 
637 Ashlar Work, 1309, 
71g Attaclfnent of Pipe to Wall, 1g17. 
161 ,, to Rabbet ae 394. 
72 Augef, Screw, 265, 
73 »» Shell, 265. 
176 ,, Use of, in Making Mortise, 431. 
7475 ee Contrivances for Handling, 


503 mince, Hievation, 969. 
504 ,, Plan of Base and Roof, 949. 


53 BAILEY'S sr pone ae sae 246. 

52 ,, Smoothing-plane, 246, 
561 Bank, Narrow, 1108. 

78 Batber's Patent Bit-brace, 269. 
483, 486 Baskets, Hanging, 938. 
365 Bay, Top of Comice for, 732 

19 Beam, Effect of Weight on, 121, 

18 ,, Supported at Ends, rer. 
405 Bedstead, Simple Folding, 807. 

‘9 Disposition of Legs in, 808. 
2 Beech Tree, 4o. 

722 Bell, and Mode of Hanging it, 1546. 

yt Bell-paill and Handle, and Crank, 


1544 
244 Bench Cheek, Double Screw for, 5“. 
215 ,, Fixing with Brackets, 467. 
525 ., for Garden, 1007. 
235 », Holdfast, 494. 
236 ,, Improved, 495 
234 », Stop, 492. 
238 ,, Improved, 408. 
221 ,, Substitute for, 476, 
232 ,, Screw, 489, 
222 Vice, Substitute for, 477. 
223 Bench, Section of, 477. 
216 ,, Trestle or End of, 471. 
a17_,, Elevation of Back of, 472. 
218 ,, Elevation of Front of, 472. 
219 ,, Plan of Top of, 472, 
559 Best kind of Drainage. 1105 
690 Bevel, dupes S, 1472. 
Ior ,, 285. 
348 Beveling Edges of Thin Boards 
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FIG 

«45 Bevels of Edge Tools, 351. ( 

750 Bickley’s Patent Horizontal Sas 
Bar, 1713. 
3 Birch Tree, 41. 

78 Bit-brace, Barber's Patent, 269. 

86 ,, Clarke’s Patent Expansive, 273. 

87 ,, Douglas's Cast Steel, 273. 

79 Bit-stock, Angular, 270. 

80-85 Bits, Various forms of, 271. ° 
35§ Blind-roller, The, and its Parts, 715. 
356 Blind, Venetian, 723. 
694¢@Plock, Chiselling Surface of, 1474. 
694 ., of Métal in Vice, 1473. 

738 Blowing Apparatus, Patent Self-act- 
ing, 1586. 
224 Board, Button for holding, 478. 


473 » for Fasteningup Sides of Picture 
Frame, 923. 
744 ,, Graduated for Glass Cutting, 


1689. 
309 ,, Piece of Thin Curved, 619. 


goz ,, to be Clamped, 608, 

553 Boarding of Sides of Pit, 1097. ® 
627 ,, Vertical, Elevation, 1295. 

628 ,, Section, 1295. 6 


131 Boardman's Combiaation Wrench, 


318. 
624 Boards, Feather-edged, 146, 1292. 
7a8_ ,, for making Circular Pea Trellis, 


1557. 
158 »» Joining, end to end, 451. 
2g Bolection Moulding, 211. 
@38 Bolt and Nut, 337. 
§73 Bond, English, 1157. 
574 » Flemish, 1157. 
465 Bookcase in Compartments, Yront 
Elevation of Compartment, 
6 


» Inside of End Piece, 907. 


466 
Support for Shelf in End Piece, 


467 


907. 
468 ,, Plan of Shelf, Showing Notches 
at Corners, 907. 
Bookshelves, Hanging, No. 1, 903. 
No. 2, Front Elevations gos. 
Side Elevation, gos. 
460 ,, Small Elevation, go2. 
46r ,, Section, goz. 
169 Boring with Brace-and-Bit, 413. 
35x Boss, Modes of Carving, 7o1. 
43 Bow or Frame-saw, 237. 
282, 283 ,, Half-moon Callipers, 572. 
482 Bow-window, Flower-stand for, 936. 
630 Box and Cap, 1299. 
716 ,, or Tray in Zinc, 1519. 
438 ., Ordinary, in Section, 863. 
432 », Sides and Ends of, Nailed to- 
gether, 856, 
4 Tree, 42, 
169 Brace-and-Bit, Boring with, 413. 
76 ., Principle of, 267. 
977 ,, Common Socket Iron, 268 
366 Bracket, Common, 738 
326 ,, Fret-saw, 639. 
370 » Ordinary, 743. 
368 ,, Ornamental, 738 


462 
493 


464 e 


git 
Fic.° ; 
484 Bracket, Rustic, 933. 
373 » Shelf, Plan of Ratt of, 7 
sf: »» Elevation of Rail of,and Bracket 


¢ 734 8 teat 
3% ,, Table, Elevation, 772. 
385 .,. Plan, he 
269 Bracket, ‘Triangular for Cr-nice, 
® = 1390. 
663 ,, Cut in Angles for Cornice, 1390 
367. », With Strut, 738. 
»» Woden, 741. 
215 Brackets, Fixing Bench with, 467. 
286 Bradawl, Handle for, 575. 
68, 69 Bradawls, 262. 
gi2 Brfck and Pee (for Curves), 620. 
566 Bricklaying, Tools used in, rz4r. 
575 Bric pil, Method of Building a, 
II 


576-578 ,, Illustrations of use of Closer 
in, 1162, © 

579-584 ,, Mode of forming Quoin or 
Corner in, 1164. 

618 ,, Wooden Plug for, 1275, 


568-572 Brick Walls, Sections of, of 
various thicknesses, 1145 
585 Brick-work, Reveal in, 1167. 


310, 311 Bricks, Curves formed in, 620. 
%o Bull-nosed Plane, Stanley, 393. 
158 ,, Rabbet-plane, 393. 


422 Butt Hinges, 841. 
224 Button for holding Board, 478. 


251 CABINET Bench, Portable, 513. 
121 ae Ruie, Graduated, 300. 
120 ipers, 299. 

282, ‘$; 1» Hpveor Half-moon, 572. 
284 ,, Hot@and Socket, 572. 

622 Wap over Fillet on Rafter, 128r. 
646 §, Ridge of Span Roof, 1332. 
225 Carpenter's Bench, End of, 483. 


226 ,, Form of Tenons in, 483. 
227 ,, Tenon of Front of, a 
230 ,, Method of making Well in, 487. 
231 ,, Front of, when Complete, 488. 
232 ,, Bench-screw for, 489, 
$233 » Plan of Top of Upper Bar 
(Uprights?, 484. 
228 ,, Front of, 484. 
229 5, 


Uprights in, 48 5. 
339 Carved Letter-rack, 678. 
351 Carving Boss, Mode of, 7o%. 


330 ,, Tools, 643. 
407 Casement Window Elevation, 814. 
408 ,, Section, 815. 


41x Casement Windows in Framed-house, 


822. 

87 Cast Steel Bit, Douglas's, 273. 

313 Casting, Flanged, Pattern for a, 625. 
314 ,, Flanged, When made, 626. 

68x ,, with Square Hole in it, 1456. 
334 Cases, Patterns of, for Treadle 

achine, 655. 

299 Caul used in Veneering, 60% 

16 Cedar Tree, 72. 

88 Centering for Arch, 1175 

Centre-punch, 1478. 


gi2 


526 Chair, Garden, 1009. 

388 Chair, Wodden, Back of, 778. 

390 ,, Front, 738, 

389 ,, Juncture of Back and Seat, 778. 
39l » t, 778. 

392 ,, Wkide, 778. 

629 Chamfering, 1299. e 
450 Chest 885, rawers, Framework of, 
9 Chimney:pece Jamb of, 13%6. 

COG wank Fitter’s, 1471. 


cs 4 hisel, Firmer, 254. 
» Mortise, 254. 
ig »» Handle for, 575. « ‘ 
669 ,, Smith's, 1427, 


694 Chiselling Surface of Block, 1474. 
295 Chuck, Amateur, sgo. 


267 ,, Horned, 558. 
268, 269 », ape 589. 
971 ,, Split, 567. 

270 ,, Taper Screw, 559. 


72g Circular Pea Trellis, 1557. 
728 ,, Boards for making, 1557. 
gos Circular Plane, Adjustable, 612. 
37 Circular Saw, 231. 
256 ,, Small, Method of working, 520. 
303 Clamp for ‘End of Board, 608. 


344 », fastening down Work, 680, 
474 ,, fastening up Frame, 924. 
684 1 aes of Vice, 1468, 

332 », ~saw-blade, 652. 

255 ,, Sawing-stool, 517. 


127 Clamp, Hammer's Adjustable, 307. 
128 ,, Simple, 308. e 
126 ,, e, 305. e¢ 
86 Clarke's Patent Expansiv@3it, 272. 
§76-578 Closer in Brick Wall, Illusfa- 
tions of use of, 1162, : 
#39 Comb, Leather Graining, 1603, 
674 Collar on Iron Bar, 1436. 
40 Combination Hand-saw, 233. 
» Wrench, Boardman’s, 318. 
a eee House Steps, and Chair, 


916 
163 1, Plough, Fillister, and Matching- 


plane, 3 397. 
g65 Common Bracket, 738. 

706 ,, Cupboard Lock, 1487, 

88 ,, Seg 275. 

97, + Socket Iron Brace, 268. 

119 Compasses, 299. 

249 Composite Carpenter's Bench, The, 


510, 

203 Compound Dove-tail Joint, Com- 
plete, 457. 

353 », Flower-stick, 7 

an eh aaa Building, Plan of, 

621 ,, End or Bottom of Roof of, 
1281, 

615 ,, Front of, 1272. 

617 ,, Left end of, 1275. 

616 ,, Right end of, 1272, 

620 ,, Plan of Roof of, 1281, 

619 


Mode of Fixing, 1279. 
623, Tank, i 
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719 ontrivance for Striking Cuttings 
1527. 
74, 75 Contrivances for handling Augers, - 


600 Copper, og Corey of, 1290, 

324 Core, 630 

323 Core-box, 629. 

322¢,, Plan of, 629, 

195 Corner piecing, 452, 

306 ,, Rounded, 61> 

657 Corners of Roof, arrangement fa 
thiowing Water to,°1362. 

662 Cornice, Triangular Brac et for, 


1390. 
Bracket cut in Angles for, 1390. 


663 5, 
364 », The, 729 ¢ 
365 ., Top of, for Bay, 732. 


717 Corrugated Iron, 1523. 
401-404 Couch, Useful Invalid, 80a, 
85 Counter-sinker, 271. 
702 ,, for Metal, 1482. 
6360 Course@ , 1308. 
721 sae Bell-pull and Handle and, 


544. 

281 Cranked Tool, 570 
634 Crest-board in Front of Gutter, 13c1. 
647. ,, on Span Roof, 1332. 
243 Croix de St Pierre, The, 505. 
687 Cross-cut Chisel, Fitter’s, 1471. 

»» «SAW, 231. 
550 Crowbar, Shovel, Pick, and Rammer, 


1092, 
424 Cupboard Door, Elevation within, 
8 


43. 
»¢ Section of, 843. 


425 
426 ,, Elevation without, 843. 
427. ,, Sectidn of, 843. 


451 Cupboard in Recess, 886, 

707 ,, Lock, 1488. 

452 » Small Portable, Side elevation, 
88 


9. 
454 », Three-cornered, Plan of, 891. 
360-363 Curtain-pole, The, and Brackets, 


9°27. 
$309 Curved Board, Piece of Thin, 619. 
307 » ge, Method of mak@g, 615. 
304 Rail, 612. 
308 Curves, Acute, 618. 
310-311 ,, formed,in Bricks, 620, 
166 Cutting a Mortise, 
320 ,, Board for Fret-sawing, 642, 
152 ,, Key-hole, 380, 
go _., Nippers, 275. 
719 Cuttings, Contrivance for Striking, 


1527 

318, 319 Cylinder with Square Hole in 
ae Pattern for Casting, 
28, 


20 DANTZIC Timber, Scribe mark of, 


658 Darby, Eee 'S, 1379. 

631 Dashboard, 1299. 

114 Davis Iron Pocket Level, 294. 
261 ‘' Dead entre” Lathe, The, 544 
591 Deern’s Wall, 1183 


INDEX TO DrAGRAMS, ETc, » 


Fic. 
388-392 Diagrams of Parts of Cipi 
showing Principles of Con- 
" struction, 778. 
745 Diamond, Glazier’s, 1690. 
279 ,, Point, Front view, 569. 
280 ,, Side view, 569. 
742 Disposal of Paper for Painting, 1662. 
415 Door, Ledge, 833. 
417. ,, Framed, 837. 
61 Double Iron Straight-face Spoke- 
shave, 252. 
4 ,, Plane Iron, 242. 
244 ,, Screw for Bench Cheek, 506. 
174, 17§ Double Tenon, 430. 
87 Douglas's Cast Steel Bit, 273. 
196, 197 Dove-tail Jgint, Single, 454. 
199, 200 ,, Compound, 457. 
191 ,, Jointing, 446. 
192 Dowelling, 447. 
735 Dusting-brush, Painter's, 1576. 
557 Drain for Porous Soil, 1105. 
558 ,, Retentive Soil, 1105. , 
500 Drainage, Arrangement of, for Por 
ous Soil, 1105. ' 
559 », Best kind of, rros. 
554 Draining Tools, 1099 
447 Drawer, End Elevation, 877, 
448 ,, Section, 877. 
300 Drawing-board, Plan of, 6c7. 
x ,, Section of, 607. 
59 » Knife, 250. 
» 459 Dresser, Kitchen, 898. 
698 Drill for Metal-work, 1478. 
gor ,, Stock, Archimedean, 1480, 


y 


609 EARTH Wall, Apparatus for Building, 
1250. ’ 
» End of section of. 
610, 611 ,, Apparatus for, tg 
612 ,, Mould for Method of Filling, 


1255. 
734 Earthen Bot for Paint, 1568. 
145 Edge Tools, Bevels of, 351. 
348 Edges of Thin Boards, Bevelling, 694. 
556 Elbow Joint, 11o0x. 
8 ElmTree, 47. ‘e 
549 Embankment, Slope of, 1089. 
610, 61z End of Earth Wall, Apparatus 
for, 1252. 
573 English Bond, 17, 
35 »., Hatchet, 226. 
673 Enlargement in middle of Iron Sar, 


1435. 
aot Eureka Lathe, Improved, 585. 


ag4 ,, Circular-saw Attachment, 587. 
292 ,, Fret-saw Attachment, 586. 
293 », Slide-rest, 586. 


551 Example of Levelling Ground, 109s. 
27 Examples of Mouldings, aor. 
95 Excelsior Pocket Wrench, 278. 
86 Expansive Bit, Clarke’s Patent, 272. 
272 Face-plate, 563. 


944 FASTENING down Work, Clamp for, 
680. 
379», Top of Table to Rail; 76s. 
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FIG. 
150 Faulty Method of Tracing Line for 


4 Saw cut, 375. 


m) 
624 Feather-edged Boardg, 146, 1292. 
10 Feedinz-tfough for Bowie 987. 

Fender-stoo), End Supports of, 797. 
cg7 Ferrule for Wheel of Wheelbgrrow 


? 1074. 

428 Field Gate, Ordinary, 846. 
46 File, The ver iron), 239. 
47 Files, ection of, 239. 

327. ,, used in Fret-cutting, Shapes of, 


40. 

625 Fillet in Weather-boarding, raga. 
622 4, on Rafter, Cap over, 1281. 
352 Finial, br Poppy Head, 702. 

12 Fit, Section of, 51. 
593 Fireplace, Front Elevation of, 1187, 
594 ,, Plan of, 1187, 
592 ,, Vertical Section of, 1187. 
63, 64 Firmer Chisel, 254. 

180 Fishing, Mode of, 437. 
690 Fitter'’s Bevel, 1472. 

~~ Chipping Chisel, 1471. 
687 ,, Cross-cut Chisel, 1471. 
688, 689 ,, Gouge Chisels, 1471. 
691 ,, Hack Saw for Metal, 1472. 


% 


685 ,, Hammer, 1470. 
692 ,, Steel Scraper, 1472, 
693 ,, Surface Plate, 1472. 


683 Fitting, Vice for, 1468. 

215 Fixing Bench with Brackets, 467. 

619 ,, Concrete Slab, Mode of, 1279. 

307 lange, Curved, Method of making, 
I 


13%,, on one.side of Frame, Pattern 
2 dar tneking, 626. 
316@,, Pattern for Outside, 626. 
3170 ,, Pattern for Inside, 626. 
313 Flanged Casting, Pattern for, 625. 
314 5 hen made, 626. 
547 Flap Hinge, 1082. 
713 Flashings in Zinc Roof to Bay Win- 


dow, 1515. 

674A, 675 Flask, Moulding, 1453. 

589 Flat sai Outer Face or Front of, 

1178, @ 

Inner Face or Back of, 1179. 

Chisel, Front View, 568. 

Side View, 568. 

278 ,, Manner of using, 569. 

597 Tiles or Slates, Arrangement of, 
in Roofing, 1208. 

574 Flemish Bond, 1157. 

477 Flower Stage, Simple, 931. 


590 1 
276 4, 


277 os 


478 ,, Ornamental, 931. 
479 » Stages, Plan pr Rectang lar 
and Semiciicular, 933. 


Stand for Window, 935. 

Plan of, 935. 

482 ,, a ig Heke 

353 » Stick, Compound, 709. 

262 Foot Lathe, The, Front view, 548. 

263 ,, Top view, 549. 

264 1» side view, ae 

382 », or Ss of Round Table in Plan. 
768. 


480 4, 
481 ,, 
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FIG. Fi 
405 Folding Bedstead, Simple, 807. ei Gouge, 254. 
664 Forge, Portable, 1419. 688,689 Gouge-chisels, Fitter’s, 1472. 
485 Foundation for Hanging Baskets, 7 273 ,, Front View, 567. 

938. 8 Oe 274 », Side View, 567. 
489 Fountain, Garden, Construction of,e} 275 ,, Manne: of using, 567. 

942. 744 Graduated Board for Glass-cutting, 
490 ,,eajnexhaustible, So called, 943, © 1689. a 

: 12x ,, Calliper Rule, 300. 


88, inciple of, 942. 
99 Fourfold Narrow Rule, 284. 156°Grain of Wood, ge 
417. ,, Panelled Framed Door, ‘837. 739 Graining Comb, ther, 1603. 
g06-509 Fowl-house, Amateur’® Subur- | 178 Grating, 434. 
ban, 980 e¢ seg. 497 Greenhouse, Front Elevation, 957. 
g10 Fowls, Feeding-trough for, 987. 498 ,, Side Elevation, 958. 
@o5 Fracture in Frame of Seat of Chair, 499 », Connection of Plate and Post of, 
791. ‘ 958. 
494 Frame and ‘Lights (Garden), 949. soo ,, Connection of Roof and Up- 
495 », Grooves in, 951. rights, Frorft, 958. 
395 » Of Seat of Chair, Fracture in, | sor ,, Bac » 958. 
791. soz ,, or Orchard House, 960. 
331 ,, Saw, Simple, 6go. 751 4, Section of Roof of, Constructed 
417 Framed Door, Four-panelled, 837. with Patent Horizontal Sash- 
418 ,, Parts of, 839. bars, 1715. 
419 ,, Section of, 839. 496* ,, suiled to Situation, 954. 


411 ,, House Casement Window in, | 730 ,, Wire Trellis for, 1558. 
822, 144 Grindstone and Trough, 349. 
450 Framework of Chest of Drawers, 883. | 495 Grooves in Garden Frame, 951. 


$23, £24 Framing in Rustic-work, 1005. 190 Grooving and Slip Feathering, 444. 


A) 


327 Fret-cutting, Shapes of Files used in, |« 108 Gauge Marking, 287. 

640. 109 ,, Mortise, 287. 
333.» Saw, American, 653. 530 Gudgeon for Wheel of Wheelbarrow,@ 
338 1, Rogers, 673. 1074. 
325 ,, Sawing, Saw-blades for, 637. 350 Guilloche, 699. 

25 Gutter, Arris, 179. 

650 GARLE Roof, Plan, 1338. 632 ,, Elevation of, at the Back, 1301. 
65x ,, Side Elevation, 1338. P 634 ,, Crest-board in Front of, 1301. 
724 Galvanised Netting, 1459 633 ., "Transverse section of, 1301. 


525 Garden, Bench for, 1007. ™ 715 Guttering, Zinc, 1518. 
526 ,, Chair, 1009. ¢ 
671 ,, Fork, New Prong to, 143 691 HAcK-SAw for Metal, Fitter's, 1474 


489 ,, Fountain, Construction aE 942. 183 Halving, 


438. 
430 » Gate, 851. 177. ,, and Notching, 433. 
429 ,, or Wicket Gate, 849. 32 Hammer, American Adze-eye, 2a1. 
726 ,, Sieve, Plan of, 1556. 685 ,, Fitter’s, 1470. 
727. » End Elevation of, 1556. 147. », Howto hoid, 366. 
27 ., Table, roog. On ae 219. 
563 1, Walk, Section of, 1125. g 4 ies’, 219. 
aa Gate, Ordinary Fiel, 846. 668 ,, Smith's, 1426. 
429 ,, Garden, or Wicket, 849. 133», Tack, 321. 
4g0 ,, Garden, 851. 297, 298 ,, Veneering, 598. 
431 ,, Gothic Garden, 8>52. 127 Hammers, Adjusgable Clamp, 307. 
336 Gearing for Treadle Machine, 657. goo Hand Brace for Metal-work, 1479. 
go, 71 Gimlets, 262. 40 ,, Saw Combination, 233. 
383 Gipsy Table, Elevation of, 770. 39 », Ordinary, 233. 
746 Glass-cutter, American, 1691. 96 ,, Vice, 280 


744 ,, Cutting, Graduated Board for, | 97 ,, Improved, 281. 
1689. 441 Handle for Box, 866. 
748 ,, in Sash #rame, Inclination of, | 286 ,, for Bradawl, 575. 
1704. 285 ,, for Chisel, 575. 
747» Pane of, in Sash Frame, Mea- | 483 Hanging Basket, No. 1, 938. 


surement of, 1695. 485 ,, Foundation for, 938. 
487 Glazed Window Box, 939. 486 ,, No. 2, 938. 
9745 Glazier’s Diamond, 1690. 462, 463 ,, Bookshelves, No. 2, gog. 
$21 Globe, Pattern for, 629. 141 Hart's Patent Saw-set, 345. 
199 Glue-pot, 310. 36 Hatchet, American, 227. 
t30 ‘‘ Goodenough” Oil-can, srg. 35 », English, 226. 


4a1 Gothic Garden Gate, 852. 148 ,, How to hold, 368 
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562 Hedge, Low, 1108. ‘152 pei te Cutting, gfe . 
e, 23 


347 Hexagonal Basket, Plan of, 693. 42 ,, Sawand Han 
esig ,, Summer House, 349 Pattern, 699. 
304, 205 Hidden Dovetail foint, Elevation 4 194 Keying, 452. 
of, 459. 459 Kitchen-dresser, 8 
206,207 ,, in Isometrical Perspective, Table, Elevation 
459. End of Rail for, 764. 
208 ,, Complete, 459. e 379 Fastening Top of to Rail, 76s. 
422 Hinge Butt, 841. 377. .,.. Plan of Framing of, 764, 


423 », Mode of Fixing, 84t. 

39 » for Box, 864. 

48 Hipped Roof, at 1336. 
649 Elevation, 1336. 
237 Holdfast as Bench-screw, 497. 
284 Hole and Socket Callipers, 572. 

320 Hollow Castipg, Pattern for, 629. 
296 ,, Spindle Lathe, American, Sgr. 
354 Hooks, Pegs, &c., for Rails, 711. 
704 Hoops on Wooden Tub, 1484. 
750 poe Sash Bar, Bickley s Patent, 


267 Horned %C uck, e @ 
5 Horse-chestnut ag 3. 
469 House Sirs and Chave Combined, 


15x How Ae Carpenter draws a Line, 
375 e 


118 IMPROVED American Mitre-box, 297. 


®236 ,, Bench Holdfast, 495. 
238 ,, Stop, 498. 
291 ,, Eureka Lathe, 5865. 
97 » Hand Vice, 281. 


748 Inclination of Glass in Sash Frame, 
1704. ® 

644 ., Of Roofs, 133. 

490 Inexhaustible FountaM® (so called) 


943. 
250 Instantaneous Grip Vice, 512 
699 Instrument for imparting ‘Rotary 
Motion to Drill, 1478. 
708 Interior of Rim Lock, 1490. 
gor Invalid Couch, End Elevation, 802. 
404 ,, Rebate in Frame of 802. 
402 ,, Side Elevation, 802. , & 
qv5 _® Slip on side of Frame of, 802. 
672 Iron Bar, ‘‘ Upsetting " end of, 1435- 


674 5, Collar on, 1496. 
673», Enlargem na a Middle of, 1435. 
717 4, Corrugated, 1523. 
53r » Pulley, 1070. 
710 , Soldering, 1505. 
48 JACK Plane, The, 242. 
153.» How to hold in ‘ Facing-up,” 
639 Jamb of + Chimney gs 1316. 


640 ,, Section of, 1316. 
3o Joiner's Hammer, 219. 
193 ont Boards, End to End, 451. 
imbers in Rustic-work, 1004, 
aa », with Plates and Bolts, 437. 
720 Joints in Plumbing, 1 1529 
t8r Junction of Rails on ailway, 437. 


70g KEY, 149% 


399 Krfteling Stool, 797. 


541 LADDER formed of Cleats, Front 
View, 1076. e 

542 4, Side View, 1076. 

539,» Ordinary, Front View, 1076. 

540 ,, Side View, 1076. 

31 Ladies’ Hammer, 219. 

718 poly Tin, 1527. 


7 Larch Tree? 44. 
613 Lascelles’ Fish Scale Tile Slab, 1259. 
357 Lath se which Venetian Blind is 


ung, 724. 
296 Lathe, American Hollow Spindle, 


591. 
Elevation of, 527. 


258 ,, 
291 ,, Improved Eureka, 585. 
259 ,, Plan of Bed of, 527. 


660 Laths nailed to Quartering or Joists, 


248 Laws’ ene! s Bench, 508. 
340 Leaf, Longitudinal Section of, 679. 


34z ,, Transverse Section of, 679. 
342 ,, On Large Scale, 680. 
348 Treatment of Stems of, 680. 


643 Lean-t® Roof, Rafters in, 1328, 
6 Leaffier Fittings to Box, 875, 
7% », Graining Comb, 1 es 
5 Ledge Door, Elevation o 833. 
ae » Section of, 836, 
538 Leg of Wheelbarrow, 1075. 
406 Legs in Folding Bedstead, Disposi- 
tion of, 808. 
339 Letter Rack, Carved, 677. 
551 Levelling Ground, Example of, 1095. 
9 Lime Tree, 48. 
yo Line and Reel, Square, and Bevel, 


283. 
1st ,, How the Carpenter draws a, 
75+ 
706 Lock, omtnon Cupboard, 1487. 
707. ,, Cupboard, 1488, 
440 ,, for Box, 86s. 
15 Locust Tree, 59. 
562 Low Hedge, 1108, 


33 MALLET, Square American, 223. 
638 ,, Stonemason’s, 1312. 
108 lea Bes uge, 287. 
652 Mat of Wheat Straw, 1342. 
22 Match-boarding, 168. 
747 aeesunuent of Glass in Sash-frame 


682 Melting aps Plumbago, 146r. 

20 Memel Timber, Scribe Mark of, 256 
698 Metal-work, Drills for, 1478. 

goo ,, Hand Brace for, : 


64 


g16 


ase Method of Working Circular Saw, 


§20. 
345 Mezzotint Shacee 685.e , 
116 Mitre Box, 296. 
II I Soret ee 
118 ,; ~mpro merican, 297. 
47% » Plan, 922. . 
472 5 Section, 922. 
209,210 ,, Dove-tail Joint, 461. 
211,212 ,, Elevation of, 461° 
213, 214 5, i Isometrical Perspective, 


eyo Mitring Corner, 921. 
424-427 Modes of Making, Cupbuard 


Doors, 843. 
185-187 ,, Scarfing Timbers, 440. 
567 Mortar Boards, Angle Irons in, 
1I4I. 


173 Mortise, The, 425. 

165 ,, and Tenon, 323, 403. 

65,66 ,, Chisel, 254. 

Cutting a, 404. 

Gauge, 287. 

How to Hold, 415. 

Use of Auger in making, 431. 

bi Mould for Earth Wall, Method of 
Filling, 1255. 

64r ,, for Paving Stone, 1320. 

28 Moulding, arr. 

29 ,, Bolection, 211. 

674A, 675 ,, Flask, 1453 

420 ,, in Panel, 839. 

676,677 ,, Trowel, 1453. 

678 Wire, 1453. 

27 Moullings, Examples’ of, 201, 

732 Muller for Grinding Painf, 1568. 

257 Multiplication of Speed, 520. ‘ 


433 NAIL Box, Elevation, 857. 
434 » Plan, 857. 
g2 ,, Puller, The “ Victor,” 277. 
171 ,, Punch, How to hold, 416. 
135 Nails of various kinds, 325. 
s61 Narrow Bank, 1108. 

724 Netting, Galvanised, I $53. 
671 New Prong to Garden ork, 1433. 
177 Notching, Halving and, 433. 


11 OAK, Section of, 51. 

¥0 2 Tree, 51. 
520 Octagonal Summer House, 999. 
52 4, nstruction of, 1000. 

130 Oil Can, Goodenongh, 315 
146 Oil-stone in Box, 354 

3 Old-fashioned Armchair, 787. 

sae Opening ®& Wall, Timber over, 


11 
736 Ordinary Pai Brush, 1576. 
go2 Orc es Greenhouse or, 


House, 
Ord Bracket, 7 
ri » Field Gate, sue 


39 » Hand Saw, 232 
740 Ornament in Stenci vork, 1612, 
ph Ornamental Flower tage, 931. 


» Bracket, 738. 
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pee ‘Ottoman, or Box Stool, 799. 
475 Oxford Frame, 926. 
476 ,, Elevation of Transverse Bars of 


926, 


132 PAD, or Patent Tool Handle, 319, 

734 Paint, Earthen Pot for, 1568. 

73” ., Muller for Grinding, 1568. 

731 ,, Slab for mixing, 1568. 

735 Painter's Dusting Brush, 1576. 

736 ,, Ordinary Brush, 1576, 

737 1, Sash Tool, 1576, . 

733 Palette Knife, 1568. 

421 Panel flush with Style, 839. 

599 Pantiles, 12 

743 saat loope up @gainst Wall, 1063, 

741 ,, Hanging, where to begin, 1659. 

242 Parallelism between Bench and 
Bench Vice, Regulation of, 


503 
167, 168 Paring Chisel, Modes of hold- 
NZ, 405, 4 
26 Park Paling, 181, 
529 a Se by Side of House for Plant, 


738 Patent Seating Blowing Apparatus, 
8 


641 Paving-stone, Mould for, 1320. 

729 Pea Trellis, Circular, 1567. 

354 Pegs, Hooks, etc., for Rails, qi. 4 
550 Pick, Shovel, Crowbar, and Rammer, 


1092. 
473 Picture-frame, Board for Fastening 
up Sides of, 923. 


449 Pigeon-holes, 880. 
512 Pigeon - house, Circular, Vertical 


Scction of, gg. 
513 ,, Jransverse Section of, ggl. 
51zr ,, Front and Side Elevation, 989. 
517 Pig's Trough, Plan of, 994. 
518 Section of, 995. 
514 Pig-sty, Plan of, 994. 
55 »» Section of, and Manure Tank, 


e994. 
516 ,, Front Elevation of, 
ce Pin in Single Dove-tail Joim, 454. 
703 Pin-drill, 1482. 
199 Pin-piece, Compound Dove-tail Joint, 


457: 
20r ,, in tome teal Perspective, 457. 
88-91 Pincers and Pliers, 275. ° 
6 Pine-tree, 44. 
714 Pipe to Wall, Attachment of, oe 
553 Pit, Boarding of Sides of, 1 
479 Plan for Rectangular an Y Secale 
circular Flower-stages, 933. 
117. ,, Of Mitre-box, 296. 


303 ” ot Reacher 973 
305 Plane, Adjustable Circular, Gra, 


48 ,, Jack, 242. 
58 1, Rebate, 249. 
50 Smoothing, 243. 


157 Plane-iron, Adjustment of, 990. 
49 Double, 242, 
51 Plane, Toats of, 244. 
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529 Plant, pees by Side of use 
for, 1066. 

630 », Structure against Wall for, 1067. 


661 Plaster, Scoring First Coat of, 1383. 
658 Plasterer’s Darby, 1379. 
659 ,, Brush, 1380. 
89 Pliers, Ordinary Flat, 275. 
ox ,, Round-nosed, 275. 
163 Plough, Fillister, and Matcfing- 
plane, Combined, 397. 
162 ,, How to hold, 396. 
@8 Plug, Wooden, for Brick-wall, 1275. 
112 Plumb-level, 292. 
115 ,, Principle of, 294. 
682 Plumbayo Melting Pot, 1461. 
720 Plumbing, Joints in, 1529. 
114 Pocket Level, Davis Iron, 294. 
260 Pole Lathe, The, 540. 
13 Poplar Tree, 52. 
352 Poppy-head, Finial or, 702. 
557 Porous Soil, Drain for, rros. 
251 Portable Cabinet Bench,g513. 
664 ,, Forge, 1419. 
723 Post, Straining, and Strug 1551. 
723» ovens ISSI. 
653 Preparing Skate for Roof, 1352. 
76 Principle of Brace, 267. 
552 » of the A Level, 1096. 
137. ,, Of the Screw, 334. 
@31 Pulley, Iron, 1070. 
697 Punch, Centre, 1478. 


579-584 QUOIN or Corner in Brick-waill, 
Mode of Forming, 1164. 


16 RABBET-PLANE, Attachmert to, 394. 
158 ,, Bull-nosed, 393. « 

505 Rabbit-shed, Plan of, 973. 

409 Rack for Casement Window, 818, 
622 Rafter, Cap over Fillet on, 1281, 

643 Rafters in Lean-to Roof, 1328. 


607 ,, in Roof, Arrangement of, 1241. 
24 Rail, Arris, 179. 
304 ,, Curved, 612. 


73», Of Bracket-shelf, Plan of, 754. 8 
: 4 .».@ Elevation of, and Britcket, ae 
354 Rails, Hooks, Pegs, etc., for, 711. 
18x ,, On Railway, Junction of, 437. 
550 Rammer, Shovel, Pick, and Crowbar, 

R The (f “Ww d) 

45 Rasp, The (for Wood) 2 

58 Rebate Plane, 249. sd 
188 Rebating, ai 
371 Recess, Shelf in, 748. 

479 Rectangular Flower-stages, Plan for, 


933- 
42 Regulation of Parallelism between 
Bench and Bench-vice, 503. 
265 Rest, The, Front View, 553. 
266 ,, Side View, 553. 
558 Retentive Soil, Drain for, rros. 
585 Reveal in Brick-work, 1167. 
62 Reversible Spokeshave, 25a, 
346 Riffler, The, 687. 
708 Rim Lock, Interior of, 1490. 
338 Rogers’ Fret-saw, 673. 


75t- 
e 
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FIG. 

712 Roll-joint, Angular, rg14q, 

71x ,, Round, rgr4. 

607 Roof, Arangementgf Rafters of, 194%. 

608 ,, Pidh of, 1242, 

of Greenhouse, Section of, Con- 
structed with Patent, Hori- 
e zontal Sash Bars, 1775. 

644 Roofs, Inclination of, 1331. 

699 Rosary, Motion to Drill, Instrument 

@ for Imparting, 1478. 
9r Round-nosed Pliers, 275. 
71x Round Roll-joint in Zinc-work, etc., 


1514. 
38 Round Table, Elevation of, 768. © 
382 ,, Under Part of Bop of, in Plan, 
e 768. 
382 ,, Foot or Base of in Plan, 768. 
306 Rounded Corner, 613. 
635 Rubble Wok, 1308. 
99 Rule, Fourfold Narrow, 284. 
679 Runner-stick, 1453. 
245 Runners, The, Section, 507. 
246 ,, End Elevation, 507. 
247 ,, Front Elevation, 507. 
484 Rustic Bracket, 938. 


523 ,, Seat, End of, roos. 

528 ,, Steps, roro. 

524 ,, Table, Support of, roos. 

522 ,, Work, Joining Timbers in, 1004. 
749 SASH-BAR, Section of, 1704. 

750 ,, Bickley's Patent Horizontal, 


1713. 
748 Sash-frame, Inclination of Glass in, 


1g04. ; 
412 Sashgframes, Junction of, ar 
4M ction of, Showing Weights, 


e a 
737 Sash-tool, Painter's, 1576, 

44 ,, American Frame, 237. 
43 Saw, Bow or Frame, 237. 


37. ,, Circular, 231. 
40 ,, Combination Hand, 233 
38 ,, Cross-cut, 231. 
149 , Howto hold, 371. 
42 od aie andle, 236. 
39 ,, Ordinary hand, 233. 
139 1» Teeth of, 343. 
41 ,, Tenon (Disston’s make), 234. 
332 Saw-blade, Clamp for, 652. 


325 Saw-blades for Fret-sawing, 637. 
143 Saw-filer’s Vice, 347. 

142 Saw-setting, Contrivance for, 346. 
140 Saw-set, 345. 

141 ,, Hart's Patent, 345. 

255 Sawing-stool, Clamp for, 517. 


252 ,, End in Elevation, 517. 
254 ,, Endin Plan, 517. 
253 », Side Elevation, 517. 


654 Saxe, Slater's, 1352. 

606 Scaffold Boards, Arrangement of, in 
Concrete Building, 1235; 

184 Scarfing, 438. 

185-187 ,, Timber, Modes of, 440, 

661 Scoring First Coat of Plaster, 138g. 

345 Scraper, Mezzotint, 685. 


yeu e4NDEX TO DIAG 
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196 Screw 

137 9 Publ of, 334. 

73 , 

199-25 n 5 » Forms 6f, ¢tc., 302. 

“20 Scribe, ras, 635 Dantzic Timber, 156.9 


Memel Timber, 156. ° 
a Scribing Shelf, 749. 
322 Section of Substitute for Bench-vice, 


605 ,, of ‘Wreather-boarding, Yaga. 
587 Semicircular Arch, Construction of, 


1172. 
€yo ., Flower-stages, Plan for, 933 

17 Service Treg, 103. . 
602 Shed, Plan of, 1231. Cc 
603 ,, Front Elevation for, 1232. 

604 ,, Left-hand Elevation of, 1234. 
60s _., Right-hand Elevation of, 1234. 
371 Shelf in Recess, 748. 

372 ., ‘scribing, 749. 

73 Shell Auger, 265. 

239 Shooting Board, Section of, 500. 
240, 241 Universal, Sor. 

550 Shovel, Pick, Crowbar, and Rammer, 


1092. 
432 Sides and Ends of Box Nailed 
together, 856. 

27 Sieve, Garden, 1556. 

imple Clamp, gos. 

477 Flower-stage, 931. 

405 ,, Folding ag 807. 

33 ., Frame-saw, 6 
196, 197 Single Dovetail Joint, 454 

198 ,, Dovetail Joint, sey 45. 

496 Situation, Gréenhousé s to, 954. 
731 Slab for Mixing Paint, «56 - 


726, 
128 


e Dove-tail Joint, 454. 
Dovetail] Dove-tail 


653 Slate for Roof, Preparing, 1352. : 
» Held by Strip of Zinc, 1208, 
596 Slater's Hammer, 1204. 
654 ., Saxe, 1352. 
597 Slates or Flat Tiles, Arrangement of, 
in Roofing, 1208, 
” haar ale of Putting on, 13565. 
eo » Right Way of Putting on, 1355. 
Slope of Embankneent, 1089. 
1, 461 a porate C aon] 88, 
453 ortable Cup 
ae Saikh Anvil, 1423. 
aga 1425 
668 ,, er, 1426, 
» Chisel, 1427, 
so Smoothing Plane, 243. 
iss , Howto nae 386. 
159 Stanley, 
197 Socket in Si 
goo ,, Piece 
Joint, 457. 
203 ,, in Isometrical Perspective, 457. 
710 Soldering Iron, 1505. 
64 open Roof, a blapeae | of, 1332. 
Gqe ae over Ridge of, 1392. 
647 “rest Board on, 1332. 
Saar Wrench or, 278. 
an Speed, Multiplication of, sao. 
226 Spiked Chuck—Side View, 558. 


MS, ETC. 


Fr 
a69 |ipiked Disc, 559. 
287 (pinning Top in Position for Tun» 


ng, 57 
110 Spirit Level, The, 289. ss 
271 Split Chuck, 561. 
60 Spokeshave, 250. 


6r ,, Double Iron Straight-face, asa. 

62 ,, Reversible, 252. 

102-407 Square, Ames’s Patent Uni- 
versal, on 

33» American allet, 229. 

100 ,, The, 285. € 


680 Stamper, 1453. 
250 Standard Instantaneous Grip Vice, 


512 
159 Stanley Smoothing Plane, 393. 
55 Stanley's Adjustatfe Jack Plane, 247. 


54 » Smoothing Plane, 247. 
57. ,, Wood Jack Plane, 247. 
56 ,, Wood Smoothing Plane, 247. 


670 Stay for Wooden Upright, 1432. 
410, » Hgok for Casement Window, 
8 


288 Steam Cylinder in Position for Turn- 


g, 578. 
692 Steel Scraper, Fitter's, 1472. 
343 Stems, Treatment of, in Carving, 680, 
“740 Stencil Work, Ornament in, 1612. 
220 Slip in front of Trestle, 473. 
543 Steps for House, Side Elevation, ro81¢ 


544 » Front Elevation, 1081, 
545 ,, Back Elevation, 1081. 
546 ,, Shape of Steps in, 1081, 
642 ,, Of Brick and Stone in Section, 
1322, 
28 ,, *Rustic, roro. 
638 Stonemason's Mallet, 1312. 
398 Stool Fender, 795. 
399 » Kneeling, 797. 
400 ,, Box or Ottoman, 799. 
397 inter | 795: 
396 Straight-edge, Use of, in testing Sur- 
face of Block, 1474. 
11x ,, Use of the, 290. 


$23 Strainisig Post and Strut, with Inter- 
mediate Post, 1551. 

725 Wire along Walls, 1554. 

719 Striking Cuttings, Cantrivance for, 


1527. 
20 Strut and Rod, ‘Fie Beam with, 131, 
367 ,, Bracket with, 738. 
723 », Straining Post and, I5s1. 
221 Sybstitute for Bench Stop, 476. 


222 ,, for Bench Vice, 477. 
519 Summer House, Hexagonal, 998. _ 
a a bade, 725 » 999. 
unsha oo 
i Tor Rods of, 725. 
ae cee or Bracket of Table, 754. 
694 Surface eof Block, Chiselling, 1474. 
693 ., Plate, Fitter’s, 1472. 
491 Swing, End Elevation, 946. 
492 » ront Elevation, 946. 
493 » Hooks and Seat of, 946, 
as5r Syer’s Improved Portable Cabinet 
Bench, 513. 
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FIG. 

335 TABLE Fitted with Fram., 657 

S27 den, 1009. 

» Leg in Position for Turning, 579. 
290 , Top in Position for Turning, 


579- 
133 Tack Hammer, 321. 
623 Tank, Concrete Slab, 1-38, » 
270 Taper Screw Chuck, 559. 
139 Teeth of Saw, 343. 
174, 175 Tenon, Double, 430 
4x ,, Saw (Disston’s make), 294. 
@72 ,, The, 425. 
348 Thin Boards, Bevelliug Edges of, 604. 
454 Three-cornered Cupboard, Plan of, 
891. 
397. » Legged Stool, 795. 
20 Tie Beam wit& Strut and Rod, 131. 
613 Tile Slab, Lascelles’ Fish Scale, 


1259. : 
586 Timber over Opening in Wall, 1169. 


(79 4, ‘‘Sprung,” 437. _ 
182 Timbers, Joining, with, Plates and 
Bolts, 437. 


718 Tin Lamp, 1527. 
51 Toats of Planes, 244. ° 

666, 667 Tongs, Smith's, 1425. 

189 Tonguing and Grooving, 443 

442 Tool-box, Interior of, 868, 

443», With Drawers, 869. 

@30 Tools for Carving, 643. 

554 » for Draining, 1 

566 ,, used in Bricklaying, rr4r. 

365 Top of Cornice for Bay, 732. 

150 Tracing Line for Saw-cut, Faulty 
Method of, 375. 

164 Trant’s Adjustable Dado, Pilletster, 
and Plough, 399. 

444 Travelling Trunk Section, 871. 

446 ,, Leather Fittings to, 875. 


445 ., Plan, 871. 

336 Treadle Machine, Gearing for, 657. 

334 ,, Patterns of Castings for, 655. 

730 Trellis Wire, for Greenhouse, 1558. 

23 ,, Work, 177. 

555 Trench for Drainage, r10b. 3 

548 Trestle for Amateur, 1085@ 

216 ,,. or End of Bench, 471. 

676, 677 Trowel, Moulding, 1453. 

564 Tube Well, fi bags 1132. 
driving Tubes of, 


565 ” Machine 
1133. 
595 Tuck Pointing, r2or. 


601 Tying New Wall to Old Wall, 1229. 


38x UNDER Part of Top of Round Table 
in Plan, 768. 
240 Universal Shooting-board, Section, 


501. 
24r ,, Plan, Sor. 
102-1 ‘ eae Hers ane 286, 
672 ‘‘ Upsetting ” End of Iron Bar, 1 
111 Use of the Straight-edge, 290. aan 
401-404 Useful Invalid Couch, 802, 


80-85 VARIOUS Forms of Bits, 271. 
ag7 Veneering Hammer, Side View, 598. 
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Fic. ' 

298 Veneering Hammer, Front View, 598 
356 Venetian Blind, 723.4 

357.» Lath to vi is hung, 724. 
627 Vertical Boarding, Elevation, 1995 
628 ,, Section, 1295. 


@ 92 ‘' Victor” Nail-puller, 277, 


69g Vice, Block of Metal in, 1:93 
684 ,, for Fitting, 1468. 
684 ,, Clamp for Jaws of, 1468, 
143», @oaw Filer's, 347. 


714 WALL, Attachment of Pipeto, 1517. 
Sor ,, Dearn's, 1183. 

53% »» Structure against, for Plant, 106% 
Fimber over Opening in, 1169. 
Tying New to Old, r2ag. 

725 Walls, Straining Wire along, 1554. 
455 Wardrobe, Front Elevation of, 893. 


456 ,, Elevatign of Doors of, 893. 
458 ,, Section of Doors of, 893. 
457.» ‘Transverse Section of, 893. 


625 Weather-boarding, Fillet in, 1292, 
626 ,, Section of, 1292. 

413 Weights balancing Window, 827. 
652 Wheat Straw, Mat of, 1342. 

534, §35 Wheel of Wheelbarrow, 1074, 
532 Wheelbarrow, Side Elevation, 1074, 
533 », Front-board, 1072. 


537 ., Ferrule for Axle of, 1074. 
535 »» Front Elevation, 1074, 
536 ,, Gudgeon for, 1074. 


534 .», Wheel of Side Elevation, 1074. 
637 Willesden Paper, Mode of Fixing 136 
14 Willow Tree, 58. ° 


438 Windovw,box, 860, 

487 » ¢ ed, 939. 

43 »» Supports of, 860, 

43g » with Split Rods, 86r. 
407, 408 ,, Casement, 814 
480 ,, Flower-stand for, 935. 


396 Windsor Chair, Fracture in Seat of, 


792. 
678 Wire, Moulding, 1453. 
725 », Straining, along Walls, 1554. 
730 ,, Trellis for Greenhouse, 1558. 
156 Wood, Graineof, 388. 
369 Wooden Bracket, 741. 
388-392 ,, Chair, Parts of, 778. 
618 ,, Plug for Brick-wall, 1275. 
704 ,, Tub, Hoops on, 1484. 
670 ,, Upright, Stay for, 1432. 

344 Work,Clamp for Fastening down, 680, 
25 leas 2 Small Circular Saw, 
ethod of, 520. 

94 Wrench, American Screw, 278. 

131 ,, Boardman’s Combination, 318. 
95 », Excelsor Pockét, 278. 

93 », or Spanner, 278. 

19 Weight, Effect of, on Beam, rar. 
386 Writing-table, End Elevation, 775. 
387 ., Front Elevation, 775. 


716 ZINC, Box or Tray in, 1519. 

715 os pear iel, ten in 

713 », Roof to Bay Window, Flashings 
in, 1515. 
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then to the Section in wihfich tt occurs. 


FIG. 

14 ADJUSTABLE Bench Stop, Harger's 
Patent, Sectional View of, 44. 

24 14 ee Frame, Zilles’ Patent, 
56. 

g8 ,, Screw Iron Spokeshave, Regis- 
tered, 72. 

28 Adjustment of Plane Irens, Nurse's 
Regulator for Securing 
Proper, 61. 

», Of Router for Cutting Rebate, 76. 
46 of Router for Grooving Fillister, 


77: 
19 Adze Eye Nail Hammer, Hammondés 
Cast Steel, 49. © 
6 Amateur’s Bench, Pitchpine$, COM: 

plete, 28. 
»y Bench, with Drawers, 27. 
87 ,, Circular Saw Machine, Booth 
Brothers’, ce 
77. 1, Wood Framed Lathe, roo. 
2 Another Mode of Constructing Joints 
in Bamboo Work, 13. 
x Appearance, External, of Joints and 
: Construction ef Baniboo Work. 


12. 
86 Attachment for Dovetailing, used with 
Britannia Company's Patent 
for Fret Cx d Mortisi 
or Fret Cutting and Mortising, 
oe used with “Britannia Com- 


's Patent Saw, r2 
58 A Gimiet (American), 88. 
6o Awl Pad, Solid Beech, and Awls, 89, 


15 BACK Stop, Syét’s Patent Bench Knife 


Or, 44, 
a Bamboo Work, Another Mode of 
Constructing Joints in, 13. 
Cache-pot in, rs. 
ee a ane External 
ppearance of Joints, 12. 
53 Bead Router, Honenade Scratch 


or, 83. 
49 _., Improved Circular, 79. 
§ Bench, Amateur's, with Drawers, 27. 


3 
tT» 


FIG. 
16 Bench Cl&mp, Improved, 44. 


4 », German Carpenter's, in Geome- 
tfical Perspective, 16. 

6 ,, Pitchpine’s, Amateur's,Complete, 
28 


7 Bench, Tressel for, 29. 
17 Bench Hook, Patent, 46. 
18 ,, », Section of Ordinary, , 


46. 

15 Bench Knife or Back Stop, Syer's 

atent, 44. 

1o Bench Screw and Disposition of Bench 
Stops, Front View of, 38. 

9 », Sde View or Section of Scott's 
Modification of, 38. 

13 Bench Stop, ‘‘ Perfect,” 43. 

14.» Harger's Patent Adjustable, Sec- 
tional View of, 44. 

1o Bench Stops, Disposition of, Front 
View of Bench Screw and, 


8. 
8 Bench Vice, Side View of, with Front 
Etevation of Jaw, 33. 
& Bit, Foratner, 97. 
64 ,, Whitehouse’s Patent Un®reak- 


ein 

65 Bit Gauge, Useful, 96. 

87 Booth Brothers’ @mateur’s Circular 
Saw Machine, 125. 

37 Booth’s Registered Mitre - cutting 
Machine, 70. 

55 Bradawl as Cutter in forming Mould- 
ing, Mede of Using, 85. 

s9 , Patent Brass-capped, 88. 

63 Brace, Lightning, 94. 

62 ,, Spofford's Patent, 92. 

sg Brass-capped Bradawl, Patent, 88. 

79 Britannia Company's ‘ Lukin” 
Lathe, 114. 

78 4, ‘‘Multum-in-Parvo," or No. 10 

Lathe, 112. 
New Patent Saw Machine, 
T2I, 
No, 7 Fret-saw, 117. 
No, 8 Fret Machine, 128, 


84 » 


80 5, 
Br 4, 


INDEX TO 


FIG. | 
3 CACHE-POT in Bamboo Work; 15. © 
4 Carpenter's Bench, German, in Geo- 


metrical Perspective, 16. e 
19 Cast-steel Adze-eye Nail Hammer, 
Hammond's, 49 6 
67 Centre Bit in Proper Form and Con- 
dition, 97. 
69 ,, Mode of Sharpening with File, 


97. 
68 ,, with Cutting Part filed away, 97. 
40 Chamfer Shave, Iron, 74. 
41 ,, Stanley’s Improved, 74. 
52 Cheap Patent Hand Reader and 
Cutters, 82. 
96 Chip ain Chisel for, 132. 
96 ,, ‘'Fish-fail’ for, 132. 
95 ,, Hexagon in, 132. 
» ‘'Spade” for, 132. 
96 Chisel for Chip Carving, 132. 
35», for Mortising, Strong and Useful, 
68 ° 


: ® 
49 Circular Bead Router, Improved, 


79: e 

48 ,, Ourk Router, Improved, 79. 

42 ,  Rebating and Fillister Router, 
Improved, 75. e 

87 Circular Saw Machine, Booth Bro- 
thers’ Amateur’s, 125. 


89 ,, Elevating Screw of, 126. 
88 ,, Table of, 125. 
82 ,, Table, Improved, 120. 


16 Clamp, Improved Bench, 44. 
75 Clip and Screw, Iron, for Holding 
Work on Bench, 1a. 
21 Compass Saw, 50. 
2 Constructing Joints i Bamboo Work, 
Another Mode of, 13. 
1 Construction of Bamboo Work and 
External Appearance of Joints, 


12. 

55 Cutter in forming Moulding, Mode of 
Using Bradawl as, 85. 

52 Cutters, Cheap Patent land Reeger 
and, 82. e.: 

73 Gatting Gauge, Lunt’s New Regis- 
tered, 103. 

45 » Rebate, Adjustment of Router 
for, 7Q» 


4 


10 DISPOSITION of Bench Stops, Front 
View of Bench Screw and, 
8 


38. 

26 Donkey for Fret-work and Marquetry 
Cutters, 59. 

44 Double Rebate, 75. 

g2 Dovetail Block carrying Chisel, Sec- 
tion of, 127. 

86 Dovetailing Attachment for, used with 
Britannia Company's Patent 
Saw, 124. 

5 Drawers, Amateur’s Bench with, 27. 


g EXTERNAL Appearance of Joints and 
Cansmuction of J Bamboo 
Work, 12. 
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FIG. 
46 FIS.LISTER Groovifig, Adjustment of 
e Router for, 77. 

42 ,,°Router, Improved Circular Re- 
bating and, 75. : 

96 ‘‘ Fish-tail"’ for Chip Cagviig, 132, 

@3 Flexible Back Hack Saw B 
Thompson's Patent, 55. 

66 Forstner Bit, 97, 

57 Fi€nch Gimlets, 86. 

85 Fret Cutting, Attachment for, used 
with Britannia Company's 
Patent Saw, 123. e 

8 Fret, Machine, Britannia Company's 

o. 8, 118° 
80%Fret Saw, Britannia Company's No, 


7, 117. 

24 Fret Saw Frame, Zilles’ Adjustable 
Patent, 56. 

25 Fret Sawing, Support for Wood in, 


8, 

26 Fieiwork and Marquetry Cutters, 
Donkey for, 59. 

3rt Front of Smoothing Plane fitted as 
Stop Chamfer Plane, 66. 

32 ,, Plan of Bottom, 67. 

8 Front Elevation of Jaw, Side View of 

Bench Vice with, 33. 

10 Front View of Bench Screw and Dis- 
position of Bench Stops, 38, 


73 GAUGE, Lunt’s New Registered Cut- 
ting, 103. 
» Useful Bit, 96. 
4 Germa@ Carpenter's Bench in Geo- 
@ metrical Perspective, 16. 
6 Glass Cutter, Hewitt’s Improved, 


107. 
76. Glazier's Diamond, Hewitt's Ime 


proved, 107. 
58 Gimlet, Auger (American), 88. 
57 Gimlets, French, 86, 
56 ,, Norwegian, 86, 
39 Goodell’s New Patent Spokeshave, 


73° 
36 Griffin's Registered Mitre Machine, 


1r Grip Vice, Joiner's Instantaneous, 39. 

12 ,, Joiner’s Parallel, 23, e 

46 croos Fillister, Adjustment of 
; outer for, 77. 


22 HACK Saw, “Star,” 52. 
23 ,, Blade, Thompson's Patent 
Flexible 


» 55: 
61 Haft, Henry's Patent Combination, 


g!. 

19 Hammer, Hammond’s Cast Steel Adze 
eye Nail, 49. 

70 Hand Drilling Machine, Parker's, 99. 

52 Hand Reeder and Cutters, Cheap 

Patent, 82. 

5 ,, Stanley's Patent Universal, 81. 

20 Hand Saw, Spear and Jackson's 
Improved Pattern Silver Steel, 
50. 
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FIG. 
ar Handk, Nest of Saws and, 50. 
se Handy ta Pyane, Wood Worker's, 


oO. 
1q Harger's Patent Adjustable Bench 
Etop, Sectional View of, 44. 
6r Henry's Patent Combination Haft, 
gl. 
76 Hewitt's Improved Glazier's Diamond, 


107, 
95 Hexagon in Chip Carving, 132. 
53 Home-made Scratch or Bead Router, 


« 83. 

18 Honk, Bench, Section of Ordinary, 
46. 

17, » Patent Bench, 46. . 

16 IMPROVED Bench Clamp, 44. 


41 ,, Chamfer Shave, Stanley’s, 74. 

49 » Circular Bead Router, 79. 

8a ,, Circular Saw Table, 120. 

20 ,, Pattern Silver Steel Hand Saw, 
Spear and Jackson's, 50. 

48 5, Quirk Router, 79. 

42 ,, Rebating and Fillister Router, 


75° 
47», Sash Router, 78. 
11 ‘Instantaneous Grip” Vice, Joiner’s, 


39: 

40 Iron Chamfer Shave, 74. 

75 Clip and Screw for holding Work 
on Bench, 106. 


8 Jaw, Side View of Bench Vice, with 
Front Elevation of, 33 
"" Pocket Gauge, 04. 


“John Bu 
74 J "Vide, 


11 Joiner's ‘‘ Instantaneous Grip 


13 sh Parallel Grip” Vice, 39. 
2 Joints in Bamboo Work, Another 
Mode of Constructing, 13. 
z ,, Construction of and External 
Appearance of, 12. 

21 KEYHOLE Saw, 50. c 

7a King Vice Cutting Tool, toa. 
sg Knife, Bench, or Back Stop, Syer’s 

Patent, 44. 


a 
97 LATHE, Amateur’s Wood-framed, 


I 

99 ,, ‘ Lukin,” 114. * 

78 ,, ‘‘Multum-in-Parvo,” 112, 

63 Li htning Brace, 94. 

79 ‘* Lukin »IIg, 

71 Lunt’s Handy Parallel Vice, 1or. 

73 » New Registered Cutting Gauge, 
103. 

¢7 MARQUETRY Cutter at Work, 60. 

a6 Marquetry Cutters, Donkey for Fret- 


work and, § 
g6 Mitre Machine, Griffin's Registeréd, 


0a Mire Cating Machine, Booth's Regis- 
t 


+70. 
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1G. | 
g Mode, Another, of Constructing Joints 
Bamboo Work, 13. 8 


n 
(54 ,, Of Setting out Moulding on End 
of Wood . 


ood, 85. 
55 » Of using Bradaw! as Cutter in 
forming Moulding, 8s. 
9 Modification of Bench Screw, Side 
View or Section of Scott's, 


38. 

85 Mortising, Attachment for, used with, 
Britannia Company's Patent 
Saw, 123. 

35 a and Useful Chisel for, 
8 


go Mortising Machine -with Rising and 
alling Table, Side Elevation 
of, 127. 


or ,, Front Elevation of, 127. 
93 », Mode of Fixing Handle, 1a7. 
94 ,, Mode of fixing Screws in Handle, 


127. 
55 Moulding, Mode of using Bradawl as 
Gutter in forming, 85. 
54 ,, On End of Wood, Mode of Setting 


out, 8 5 
¢8 ‘ Multum-in-Parvo”’ Lathe, 112. 


19 NAIL Hammer, Hammond's Cast- , 
steel Adze Eye, 49. 

21 Nest of Saws and Handle, so. 

56 Norwegian Gimlets, 86. 

28 Nurse’s Regulator for Securing Proper 
Adjustment of Plane Irons, 61. 


9 
18 ORDINARY Bench Hook, Section of, 
46. 


12 “ PARALLEL Grip” Vice, Joiner's, 


9. 
mt View Lunt's Handy, rot. 
70 Parker's Hand Drilling Machine, 99. 
14 Patent Adjustable Bench Stop, 
( Ixarger's, Sectional View of, 


64. 
24 ,, Fret-saw Frame, Zilles’, 56. 
17 Patent Bench Hook, 46. 


15 ,, Bench Knife, or Back Stop, 
Syer's, 44uer 

59 » Brass-capped Bradawl, 88. 

23, '‘''Flexible Back’? Hack Saw 
Blade, Thompson’s, 55. 

sr , Universal Hand Reeder,Stanley’s, 


81. ‘ 
13 ‘‘ Perfect’ Bench Stop, 43. 
o Pichpine’s Amateur’s Bench Come 
lete, 28. 
rons, Nurse’s Regulator for 
Securing Proper Adjustment 
of, Or. 
gt Plane, Stop Chamfer, Front Elevation 
of Smoothing Plane, fitted as, 
66, 


28 Plane 


ga », Plan of Bottom, 67. 
39 ,, Section of, showing Regulator in 
Position, 62. 
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FIG. 

33 Plane, Trying, with Side Guide at- 
tached, 67. 

Useful Stop Chamfer, 64. 

eee s Handy 


® 
Route 


39 
50 » 


74 Pocket Gee ‘John Bull,” 104. 
28 Proper Adjustment of Plan€ Irons, 
Nurse's Regulator for 
Securing, 61. 
2t Pruning Saw, 50. 


48 QuiRK Router, Improved Circular, 
79- 


45 Resate, Adjustment of Router for 
Cutting, 76. 

44 » Double, 75. 

43 95 Single, 75 

42 Rebating and Fillister Router, Im- 


proved Circulgr, 7 
38 Registered Agjuabe Saew Iron 
Spokeshave, 7% 


37.» igehe Cutting Machine, Booth's, 
36 Mitte Machine, Griffin's, 69. 5. 
28 Regulator, Nurse's, for Securing 

Proper Adjustment of Plane 


Irons, 61. 
29 , in Position, Section of Plane 
showing, 62. 


48 Router, Circular Quirk, 7 


42, Circular Rebating Gd Fillister, 
5 

45, “4; for Cutting Rebate? Adjustment 
of, 76. 

46 ,, for Grooving Fillister, Adjustment ¥ 
of, 77. 

49 , Improved Circular Bead, 79. 

47. ., ‘Sash, 78. 

50 » ae Woodworker's Handy, 


47 SASH Router, Improved, 78. é 
2@Saw, Compass, 50. 


20 4, and Jackson’s Improved 
Pattern, Silver Steel Hand, 
§0. 

P) are Keyhore, 50. 

aI 4, Pruning, 50. 

22 ,, ‘Star’ Hack, 52. 


84 Saw Machine, Britannia Company's 
New Patent, rar. 

83 Saw Table, Treadle and Driving 
Wheel for, 120. 

at Saws, Nest of, and Handle, 50. 


g Scott’s Modification of Bench Screw,’ 


Side View or Section of, 
38. 

53 Scratch or Bead Router, Home 
made, 83 


to Screw, Bench, Front View of, and 
Disposition of Bench Stops, 


38. 
Side View or Section of Scott's 
Modification of, 28. 


9 
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FIG. ° 

38 Screy Iron Spgkeshave, Registered, 
e Adjustable, 72. 

18 Section ot Ordinary Bench‘ Hook, 


46. o 
lp 29 »» Of Plane, showing® Regulator in 


Position, 62. 
of Scott's Modification of Bench 
Screw, Side View or, 3. 
14 Sectional View of Harger’s Patent 
Adjustable Bench Stop, 44. 
Ss Setting wt Moulding on Eyg of 
Wood, Mode of, 85. 
“33 Side Guide attaehed, Trying Plane 


9 » 


with, 67. 
% Side View of Bench Vice with Front 
Elevation of Jaw, 33 3. 
9 » or Section of Scott's Modification 
of Bench Screw, 38. 
20 Silver Steel Hand Saw, Spear and 
Jackson’s Improved Pattern, 


50. 

43 Single Rebate, 75. 

31 Smoothing Plane fitted as Stop 
Chamfer Plane, Front Eleva- 
tion of, 66. 

32 ,, Plan of Bottom, 67. 

60 Solid A Awl Pad and Awls, 

OO sa spade” for Chip Carving, 

20 Spear ae jackson s Improved Pattern 
Silver Stee! Hand Saw, 50. 

62 Spoiprt s Patent Brace, 92. 

39 Spokeshave, Goodall’s New Patent, 


73: 
aa areas 
Iron, 7 


39 is Adjustable Screw 


' 4t Stanley's Taproved Chamfer Shave, 


74 
5r ,, Patent Universal Hand Beader, 
81. 


a2 “Star” Hack Saw, 52. 


1§ Stop, Back, Syer’s Patent Bench 
Khhife or, 44. 

14 ,, Bench, Harger's Patent Adjust- 
able, Sectional View of, 
44. 

13. ,, ‘Perfect’ Bench. 43. 


30 Stop Chamfer Plane, Useful. 64. 

31 »» Front Elevation of Smoothing 
Plane, fitted as, 66 

32 ., Planof Bottom, 67. 

10 Stops, Bench, Disposition of Front 
as m Bench Screw and, 


35 Strong and Useful Chisel for Mor- 
tising, 68. 
a5 Support for Wood in Fret-sawing, 


15 Syer’s Sai Bench Knife or Back 


Stop, 44. 
23 THompson's ‘‘‘ Patent Flexible 
Back” Hack Saw Blade. 


55: 


924 


FIG. ‘ 

b3 “Treadle and L¥iving Wheel tor Saw 
Table, 120, 

7 Tressel for Bench, 20. 

33 Tryssg, Plane with Side Guide at- 
tached, 67. e 


34.» Back Elevation, 67. 


6 
64 UNBREAKABLE Bit, Whitehouse’s 


Patent, 95. 


| 
gt Universal Hand RBeader, Stanley's 


s Patent, 81. 
65 Useful Bit Gauge, 96. ° 
V4, Stop-Chamfer Plane, 64. « 


& Vice, Bench, 
Front 


33 


side View of, with 
Elevation of Jaw, 
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@FIG. 


92 Vice Cutting Tool, King, toa. ? 
rr ,, ‘Joiners Instantaneous Grip, 


39. 
r2,, ‘Parallel Grip ” 39. 


7t ,, Lunt's Handy Parallel, ror. 
e 

6; WHIIEKHOUSE’S Patent Unbreakable 
Bit, 95 

97 Wood Framed Lithe, Amateur'se 
10g. 

25 ,, Fret-sawing, Support for, 58. 

st ., Mode of Setting out Moulding 


on End of, 85. 
so Woodworker's Hangly Router Plane, 
Bu. 


cq ZILLES’ Patent Adjustable Fret-say 
Frame, 56. 


